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PREFACE. 

HAYING  completed  this  work,  the  author  desires  to  express  his 
thanks  to  many  friends  and  acquaintances  whose  assistance, 
giTen  in  the  form  of  books,  letters,  manuscripts,  etc.,  has  made  the 
collection  of  mnch  of  the  contained  information  possible.     Especial 
thanka  are  due   to  Mr.  Ohas.  H.  Haswell  of  New  York,  a  veteran 
enguieeT,  and  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  earliest  steam  period 
oi  our  navy ;    his  clear  mind  has  supplied  a  fund  of  information 
regarding  the  birth  of  our  steam  navy  that  could  not  have  been 
obtained  elsewhere,  and  which  has  made  possible  the  rescue  from 
oblivion  of  much  of  the  subject-matter  included  in  the  first  chapters. 
Oluef  Engineer  B.  V.  Isherwood,  17.  S.  Navy,  has  aldo  kindly  sup- 
plied much  information  and  many  references  to  documents  from 
which  valuable  knowledge  has  been  derived. 

Chief  Engineers  James  W.  King,  William  H.  Shock,  Oharles 
H.  Loring,  George  W.  Melville,  David  P.  Jones,  James  Entwistle, 
F.  G.  McKean,  Harrie  Webster,  and  James  H.  Perry;  Passed 
Assistant  Engineers  Bobert  S.  Griffin,  F.  C.  Bieg,  Walter  M. 
McFarland,  H.  P.  Norton,  F.  C.  Bowers,  G.  Kaemmerling,  and 
Chief  Naval  Constructor  Philip  Hichborn,  have  all  afforded  so  much 
aid  in  the  way  of  papers,  manuscripts,  photographs,  etc.,  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  thank  them  by  name.  Mr.  T.  C.  Brecht,  formerly  of 
the  naval  engineer  corps,  and  Mr.  A.  O.  Blaisdell  of  New  York, 
have  contributed  valuable  drawings  of  machinery  of  older  ships, 
which  might  not  have  been  found  elsewhere,  which  are  greatly 
appreciated.  Mr.  E.  H.  Hart,  the  well-known  photographer  of 
Brooklyn,  has  placed  the  author  under  many  obligations  by  allowing 
the  use  of  photographs  upon  which  he  holds  copyrights.  Besides 
those  already  named,  nearly  three  hundred  others — officers  and 
ex-officers  of  the  navy,  ship  and  engine  builders,  and  civilians  inter- 
ested in  naval  progress — ^have  by  letter  or  verbally  given  much 
assistance;  all  whom  are  now  formally  thanked. 

In  all  matters  of  historical  importance  the  aim  has  been  to 
adhere  strictly  to  official  accounts  written  at  the  time  by  persons 
most  directly  concerned.  With  this  idea  in  view,  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  more  thfin  fifty  years,  covering  the 
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period  since  steam  was  introduced  into  the  nayy,  have  been  caref  ally 
studied,  as  have  also  the  reports  of  commanding  oflScers  of  fleets, 
squadrons,  and  ships,  especially  those  relating  to  the  operations  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  records  of  the  naval  Bureaus  of  Steam  Engi- 
neering and  Construction  and  Repair  have  been  found  mines  of  useful 
knowledge.  Many  reports  made  by  committees  of  Congress  on 
naval  matters  have  also  been  used  and  much  information  gained 
from  them,  they  being  official  and  impartial  to  the  same  extent  as 
departmental  reports,  and  therefore  equally  suitable.  From  these 
official  sources  and  from  individuals  of  undoubted  reliability  the 
material  for  this  book  has  been  obtained. 

In  addition  to  official  documents,  many  books  have  been  used 
for  reference.  Some  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  text;  among 
others,  those  found  most  useful  have  been,  '^  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coast,"  by  Rear  Admiral  Daniel  Ammen;  C.  B.  Boynton,  *«  History 
of  the  Navy  During  the  Cival  War;"  Charles  B.  Stuart,  «' Naval 
and  Merchant  Steamers  of  the  United  States;"  J.  R.  Soley,  *'The 
Blockade  and  the  Cruisers;"  Geo.  F.  Emmons,  *'Navy  of  the 
United  States,  1775-1853;"  Rear  Admiral  Preble,  '«  History  of 
Steam  Navigation;"  Dr.  R.  H.  Thurston,  ''Growth  of  the  Steam 
Engine;"  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  "Gulf  and  Inland  Waters;" 
T.  H.  S.  Hamersly,  ''General  Register  of  the  U.  S.  Navy;"  J.  T. 
Scharf,  "History  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy;"  Bennet 
Woodcroft,  "Origin  of  Steam  Navigation;"  Wm.  C.  Church, 
"  Life  of  John  Ericsson;"  H.  O.  Ladd,  "  The  War  With  Mexico;" 
Chief  Engineer  B.  F.  Isherwood,  "Engineering  Precedeuts,"  and 
"Experimental  Researches;"  Chief  Engineer  George  W.  Melville, 
"  In  the  Lena  Delta;"  Mi's.  Emma  De  Long,  "  The  Voyage  of  the 
Jeannette;"  Chief  Engineer  James  W.  King,  "Earopean  Ships  of 
War,"  and  Wm.  Fairbairn,  "  History  of  Iron  Ship-Building. "  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers  has  furnished 
complete  data  regarding  naval  and  commercial  steamers  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  for  the  past  seven  years,  or  ever 
since  that  journal  was  established. 

Appendix  A  is  known  to  be  imperfect  in  not  containing  the 
names  of  that  great  body  of  patriotic  Americans  who  served  their 
country  so  well  as  volunteer  engineers  in  the  navy  during  the  long 
war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union:  they  numbered  upwards  of 
twenty-five  hundred  and  their  names  and  records  when  displayed  in 
tabular  form  were  found  to  fill  so  many  pages  as  to  exceed  the  limits 
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proposed  for  this  Tolome,  which  obliged  the  author  reluctantly  to 
abandon  hia  original  intention  of  including  them  in  the  list  of  oflBcers 
of  the  regular  service. 

Appendix  B   is  also  incomplete  for  lack  of  space.     To  prop- 
erly present  in  tables  all  the  important  data  relating  to  our  naval 
steamers,  their  engines,  boilers,  builders,  synopsis  of  service,  etc. , 
would  require  pages  of  folio,  or  at  least  quarto,  size,  the  tables  given 
being  consequently  limited  by  the  size  of  these  pages  to  a  few 
columns  of  the  most  important  items.     Lack  of  space  has  also  caused 
the  omission  from  these  tables  of  the  names  of  a  large  number  of 
steamers  purchased  or  captured  during  the  Civil  War  and  used  tem- 
porarily as  war  vessels.     An  excellent  list  of  naval  vessels,  giving 
all  useful   information,  was  published  in  book  form  in  1853  by 
Lieutenant  (afterwards  rear  admiral)  George  F.  Emmons,  but  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  has  appeared  recently.     Some  officer  with  a  liking 
for  statistics  could  not  be  better  employed  at  present  than  in  the 
preparation  of  similar  tables  brought  up  to  date,  using  the  Emmons 
book  as  a  model,  for  it  cannot    be  improved  upon  in  form  and 
arrangement.      Unless  this  is  done  soon,  much  useful  and  interesting 
information  ^wili  be  lost,  as  the  author,  with  all  the  records  of  the 
Navy  Department  to  refer  to,  found  great  difficulty  in  collecting 
data  pertaining  to  ships  not  more  than  thirty  years  old. 

Appendix  O,  **  Uncle  Samuel's  Whistle  and  What  It  Costs, " 
is  amusing  rather  than  instructive.  It  is  reprinted  to  gratify  requests 
made  by  a  number  of  present  and  former  members  of  the  engineer 
corps.  It  is  hoped  it  will  please  the  older  officers  of  the  navy  to  see 
it  again  in  print,  while  it  certainly  will  amuse  the  younger  men  of 
the  service  who  have  never  seen  it. 

The  author  submits  no  apology  for  making  this  book.  It  is  a  . 
custom  in  armies  and  navies  for  the  histories  of  distinct  corps, 
departments,  regiments,  and  even  ships,  to  be  written,  and,  although 
the  supply  of  books  in  the  world  is  far  too  great,  there  is  room  for 
one  more  to  tell  the  story  of  steam  in  the  American  Navy.  The  only 
regret  felt  by  the  writer  in  giving  this  volume  to  his  friends  and  the 
public  is  because  of  its  imperfections:  the  subject  deserves  better 
treatment,  and  with  more  time  and  better  opportunities  to  bestow 
upon  it  could  be  made  more  valuable  as  a  history  and  more  attractive 
in  literary  form.  As  it  is,  it  has  cost  much  research  and  hard  work 
in  the  intervals  of  busy  employment  afloat  and  ashore,  and  it  is  now 
open  to  criticism.  F.  M.  B. 

New  York^  August^  1896. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"For  we  are  to  bethink  as  that  the  Epic  yerily  is  not  Armg  and  the  Mtm^ 
bat  Tool$  and  the  Man — an  infinitely  wider  kind  of  Epic.''— THOiCAa  Gabltls: 
Fast  and  Pre$aUy  BoohlV^  Chapter  1. 


INTRODUOTOBY. 


A  gloriona  epic  of  the  olden  world,  with  the  first  lines  of 
^  wlucfa  most  modern  men  are  familiar,  sings  in  stately  rythm  of 
'^The  arms  and  the  man  who  first  from  the  shores  of  the  Trojan  into 
Italy  came,"  and  this  association  of  man  and  his  weapons  has  re- 
BULined  through  all  the  ages  as  the  symbol  and  comer  stone  of  all 
human  goyemment,  power,  and  progress.  The  events  of  the  cent- 
<vj  now  drawing  to  its  end  have  to  a  considerable  extent  shaken 
tlu8  ideal,  for  other  things  than  arms  have  come  to  be  recognized  in 
the  story  of  man's  development  a  change  in  sentiment 
pressed  to  perfection  by  that  prince  of  modem  philosophers 
in  the  words  that  appear  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  In  under- 
t^ng  the  snbject  of  this  volmne  the  author  does  not  propose 
to  sing,  or  try  to  sing,  of  tools  and  men  alone,  nor  will  he 
attempt  to  elevate  either  tools  or  arms  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
other;  but  rather,  believing  that  the  adoption  of  steam  machinery 
for  purposes  of  war  furnishes  the  most  perfect  illustration  in  exis- 
tence of  the  mutual  dependence  and  co-operation  of  these  two  great 
factors  in  civilization,  he  will  endeavor  to  treat  them  as  equals,  for 
^e  arm  is  a  tool  and  the  tool  is  an  arm,  and  their  uses  and  purposes 
^^  identical  within  the  limits  of  the  subject  of  this  book. 

The  story  of  the  application  of  steam  power  to  navigation, 
especially  to  the  navigation  and  operation  of  ships  of  war,  is  a  long 
one,  and  one  which  must  be  imperfectly  told  in  the  following  chap- 
ters for  the  reason  that  the  slow  acceptance  and  growth  of  the  new 
clement  will  be  considered  with  reference  to  one  country  and  one 
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nayy  0EI7.  Men  who  have  made  a  stady  of  the  history  of  war,  or 
who  hare  giyen  even  a  reasonable  amount  of  reading  to  the  subject 
are  familiar  with  the  reluctance  with  which  the  older  weapons  were 
laid  aside  for  those  which  came  in  with  the  use  of  gunpowder. 
^^Yillainoiis  saltpetre"  was  for  a  long  era  an  object  of  dislike  and 
distrust  and  those  who  used  it  were  regarded  with  disfavor  if  not 
witb  contempt;  they  did  not  meet  the  enemy  in  hand-to-hand  con- 
flict with  sword  and  spear;  they  begrimed  their  hands  and  clothing 
with  burnt  powder;  they  could  not  join  in  the  rush  and  blood-stirring 
excitement  of  the  charge,  but  stood  off  from  friend  and  foe  encum- 
bered with  their  heavy  weapons,  creating  an  ill-smelling  smoke  and 
diBCCM*dant  noises,  and  their  labors  were  very  grudgingly  admitted  to 
be  of  any  real  advanti^e.  So  strong  was  the  aversion  to  the  new 
implement  that  in  1544,  two  hundred  years  after  cannon  are  known 
to  have  been  used  by  civilized  nations  in  battle,^  an  historian  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  wrote  that  a  monk  was  the  inventor  of  cannon; 
adding  that  ''the  villian  who  brought  into  the  world  so  mischievous 
a  thing  is  not  worthy  that  his  name  should  remain  in  the  memory  of 
men." 

As  they  did  not  take  part  in  hand-to-hand  conflict,  gunners  were 
looked  upon  as  non-combatants,  quite  inferior  to  the  warriors  of  the 
broad-sword  and  battle-axe  variety,  and  as  their  weapon  was  very 
slow  in  its  development  they  remained  in  an  inferior  military  posi- 
tion for  many  centuries.  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  it  was  not  until 
just  before  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolution  that  the  artil- 
lery branch  of  the  British  army,  after  a  protracted  but  triumphant 
struggle  with  prejudice,  "had  vindicated  its  right  to  be,  and  was  con- 
sidered an  important  combatant  arm."^  So  complete  has  been  the 
change  of  sentiment  with  respect  to  cannon  within  about  one  hund- 
red years  that  men  belonging  to  military  establishments  now,  especi- 
ally navies,  who  make  a  point  of  priding  themselves  upon  being  es- 
sentially combatants,  base  their  claim  wholly  upon  the  circumstance 
that  their  business  is  to  handle  cannon  and  gunpowder.     The  effect 

1  At  Or^cy  in  1346.  Traditions  more  or  less  authentic  carry  the  use  of  *•  fire 
pipes"  or  other  obscurely  described  weapons  back  ahnost  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era. 

«  Lieutenant  W.  E.  Birkhinier:  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Artillery,  U.  & 
Army." 
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of  the  prejudice  of  centuries  against  firearms  is  still  visible  in  the 
Hngering  regiments  of  lancers,  armed  with  the  spear;  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  great  armies  of  the  most  progressiye  powers. 

The  introdnction  of  steam  into  naval  operations  has  revolution- 
ized the  fighting  tactics  of  navies  to  fully  as  great  an  extent  as  gun- 
powder changed  the  methods  of  fighting  on  land,  and  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  has  the  development  of  steam  been  hindered  by  a 
prejudice  bom  of  older  things  and  intolerant  of  change.  Gunpowder 
has  long  since  won  its  struggle,  and  steam  on  shore  has  been  equally 
successful,  but  steam  at  sea  is  still  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  fight 
for  recognition  upon  its  merit,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
vehicle  for  its  use — the  marine  engine — ^has  advanced  further 
toward  perfection  within  the  hundred  years  of  its  life  than  did 
the  cannon  during  all  the  centuries  from  Ordcy  to  Sedan,  and  is 
now  in  a  stage  of  development  fully  abreast,  if  not  actually  ahead 
of  the  most  perfected  pieces  of  ordnance.  That  steam  will  win  an 
equal  place  and  equal  honor  with  gunpowder  and  the  propelling 
and  auxiliary  engines  of  a  ship  of  war  will  come  to  be  recognized  as 
arms  fully  as  important  in  making  up  the  ship's  combative  qualities, 
as  the  tmret  and  machine  guns  is  a  matter  of  simple  logic;  it  only 
remains  to  be  seen  how  long  it  will  be  before  preconceived  notions 
will  admit  the  value  of  a  new  weapon. 

It  is  proposed  to  begin  with  the  first  steam  war- vessel  ever  built, 
which  happened  to  be  in  our  own  navy,  and  to  trace  from  that  clumsy 
beginning  the  slow  development  of  the  naval  steamer,  with  such  il- 
lustrations as  have  been  obtainable,  in  such  manner  that  the  chapters  of 
this  book  will  be  an  orderly  and  progressive  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
war-steamer  and  the  marine  engine  in  the  United  States.  Into  this  nar- 
rative, as   a  most  essential  part,  will  be  woven  the  history  of  the 
engineer  corps  of  the  navy,  whose  members  have,  in  the  face  of  much 
that  was  discouraging,  kept  the  standard  of  our  steamers  fully  up  to 
that  of  other  nations  and  have  made  the  new  navy,  with  its  swift 
steel  ships  and  perfected  machinery, an  established  fact.  Naval  histo- 
ries,' of  which  there  are  many,  deal  almost  entirely  with  the  deeds 
of  those  who  fight  in  ships  that  they  have  received  completed  from 
the  hands  of  the  builders,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  have  little  or 
nothing  to  say  of  the  ships  themselves  or  of  their  makers,  or  of  that 
other  class  of  oflicials  who  not  only  design  and  build  the  vitals  of  all 
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modem  war-ships  but  fight  in  the  ships  themselves  as  part  of  their 
naval  duties.  In  making  this  work  statistical  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent with  regard  to  oar  naval  steamers  it  is  therefore  proper  that  the 
lives  and  deeds  of  those  who  have  been  so  intimately  connected  with 
them  be  also  told,  descriptively  as  well  as  statistically,  and  in  so  do- 
ing the  author  believes  he  will  supply  a  lack  that  many  beside  him- 
self have  noticed  in  the  older  and  more  pretentious  histories  of  our 
navy. 

It  has  been  written  that  it  is  diflScult  to  become  sentimental 
about  the  engineer.  This  idea  is  bom  of  the  belief  that  he  deals 
only  with  material  things  and  takes  no  part  in  the  glorious  possibili- 
ties of  war  or  in  the  victories  that  are  won  from  storms.  This  theory 
is  absolutely  false;  his  post  of  duty  is  as  dangerous,  as  responsible, 
and  as  romantic,  if  you  will,  as  any  in  a  ship  if  people  did  but  know 
it,  and  it  is  only  because  of  a  cultivated  fondness  for  things  that  have 
been  long  celebrated  in  song  and  story  that  they  do  not  know  it. 
The  life  of  the  old-time  sailor  was  in  reality  commonplace  enough  to 
satisfy  even  a  ploughman,  but  an  admiration  for  the  sea  and  those 
who  face  ltd  dangers  on  the  part  of  those  who  never  go  to  sea  has 
made  of  the  sailor's  existence  a  picturesque  ideal  that  has  become  an 
article  of  faith  with  all  landsmen.  And  this  faith  excludes  the  new 
type  of  seaman — the  man  of  the  engine  and  boiler  rooms — from  any 
share  in  the  romance  of  the  sea  because  he  faces  dangers  of  another 
kind  and  performs  his  duty  in  another  atmosphere,  though  equally 
exposed  to  the  dangers  that  are  peculiar  to  a  life  afloat.  When  some 
poet  with  a  clearer  vision  and  a  willingness  to  enter  an  untrodden 
field  shall  appear  and  sing  the  song  of  steam  it  will  be  a  revelation 
to  the  multitude;  for  there  is  music  and  romance  and  poetry  as  well 
as  the  embodiment  of  power  about  the  mechanisms  that  drive  the 
great  ships  of  to-day. 

From  a  habit  of  thought,  then,  rather  than  from  any  real  state 
of  affairs,  the  engine-room  men  of  modern  fleets  are  denied  partici- 
pation and  honor  in  much  of  the  life  in  which  they  take  a  leading  part. 
With  but  little  change,  Napier's  famous  comparision  of  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  British  and  French  soldiers  in  the  Peninsular 
War  applies  most  aptly  to  the  relation  between  the  artificer  and 
sailor  classes  in  modern  navies.  The  British  soldier,  though  patiently 
fighting  to  conquer,  could  look  forward  to  no  honors  to  reward  his 
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faring;  no  despatch  gare  liis  name  to  the  plaudits  of  his  oonntry- 
men;  his  life  of  danger  and  hardship  was  oneheered  by  hope,  his 
death  unnoticed.  At  the  same  time,  *^Nap<deon's  troops  fought  in 
bright  fields,  where  eyery  helmet  caught  some  beams  of  glory."  In 
just  \he  same  way  the  naral  engineer  and  his  men  toil  in  darkness  in 
the  depths  of  the  ship,  knowing  full  well  that  much  they  do  will  be 
unknown  and  unnoticed,  however  important  it  may  be;  and  they 
often  meet  emergencies  so  bravely  that  their  ships  are  saved  from 
destmction  or  disablemeut  both  in  peace  and  war,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter  by  a  few  notable  instances  of  duty,  well  done,  that  have  come 
to  light  out  of  the  many  that  have  been  performed. 

Few  naval  eugineeers  of  any  length  of  service  have  not  once  at 
least,  been  snddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  death  in  its  most  fear- 
ful form  by  being  called  upon  to  act  in  an  emergency  resulting  from 
a  damaged  boiler  or  steam  pipe,  and  the  instances  are  few  where 
tfiey  have  failed  to  prevent  a  calamity  by  sticking  to  their  posts  and 
encouraging  their  men  to  do  the  needful  work,  often  so  quietiy  that 
knowledge  of  the  danger  averted  does  not  extend  beyond  the  fire- 
Toom.     If  equal  danger  were  faced  from  shot  and  shell  in  the  smoke 
ti  battie,  popular  applause  and  military  rewards  would  follow,  but 
die  engineer,  encountering  his  peril  in  clouds  of  scalding  steam  and 
in  the  choke  and  wither  of  fierce  fires  suddenly  hauled,  does  not  ap- 
peal to  the  popular  idea  of  heroism,  though  his  acts  are  heroic  and 
his  performance  of  duty  in  navies  is  a  military  act  just  as  much  as 
nailing  a  flag  to  a  mast,  stopping  a  shot  hole,  or  fishing  a  mast  under 
fire,  are  military  duties.     Nor  has  he  even  the  consoling  thought 
when  confronted  with  an  emergency  of  meeting  a  death  accounted 
heroic,  for  if  he  dies  it  must  be  like  a  rat  in  a  hole,  for  which  there 
is  no  glory,   popular  fancy  regarding  no  death  for  one's  country 
glcMious,  unless  it  is  met  not  only  beneath  the  flag  but  in  full  sight  of  it. 
Popular  ideas  of  naval  administration  are  based  upon  a  partial 
knowledge  of  an  order  of  thiugs  that  is  no  more,  and  not  upon  fa- 
miliarity with  conditions  that  really  exist.    Whatever  notions  the  pub- 
lic may  entertain,  the  fact  remains  that  a  much  firmer  and  finer  de- 
gree of  courage  is  required  in  the  officer  who  controls  a  division  of 
men,  either  in  peace  or  war,  imprisoned  beneath  the  battie-hatches 
of  a  war-steamer  than  in  him  whose  men  are  in  the  open  air  and  in 
fight  of  their  danger.     If  the  habit  of  command  is  ever  needed  in  an 
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officer  it  is  in  the  trying  emergeocies  and  conditions  that  beset  the 
nayal  engineer,  and  he  who  posesses  it  to  the  degree  that  enables  him 
in  a  critical  moment  to  keep  his  men  at  their  posts  and  free  from 
panic,  thereby  making  of  them  and  the  machinery  they  handle  a 
fighting  factor  that  can  be  rriied  npon,  is  aiding  his  conmianding 
officer  in  carrying  ont  a  plan  of  battle  to  folly  as  great  an  extent  aa 
can  any  other  officer  who  directs  the  handling  of  two  or  four  guns; 
and  the  officer  who  does  tliis  is  most  thoroughly  and  essentially  a 
combatant,  performing  duties  directly  contributory  to  the  fighting 
capabilities  of  tibe  ship.  This  proposition  needs  no  proof  to  those 
familiar  with  modem  nayal  conditions,  but  as  one  of  the  purposes  of 
this  book  is  to  set  die  position  of  American  nayal  engineers  in  a  true 
light  before  the  public  a  number  of  instances  of  gallantry  and  profes- 
sional efficiency  on  their  part  will  be  recited  to  proye  that  they  actu- 
ally and  by  right,  by  yirtue  of  the  duties  they  perform,  belong  to  the 
combatant  class  of  nayal  officers,  qfihe  nayy  as  well  as  in  the  nayy. 
As  the  Giyil  War  furnishes  the  example  of  the  most  prolonged 
and  arduous  service  that  our  nayy  has  eyer  been  called  upon  to  per- 
form, and  is,  moreoyer,  the  first  and  only  instance  of  great  nayal 
operations  being  carried  on  by  means  of  steam  yessels,  it  wiU  be 
taken  as  the  proper  field  for  illustrating  the  nature  and  importance 
of  tibe  duties  that  engineers  haye  rendered  this  country  in  its  nayal 
service.  Though  nearly  one-half  of  this  volume  will  be  devoted  to 
the  work  of  the  navy  during  the  Oivil  War,  no  idea  has  been  enter- 
tained of  giving  even  an  outline  of  our  naval  history  during  that  pe- 
riod. A  sufficient  number  of  naval  engagements  and  undertakings 
will  be  narrated  in  chronological  order  to  give  an  ordinarily  good 
idea  of  the  general  services  performed  by  the  navy,  and  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  trace  with  some  care  the  changes  in  type  of  naval 
steam-ships  and  marine  engines  resulting  from  the  experiences  of  the 
war.  In  all  of  this  no  undue  or  undeserved  prominence  will  be  given 
to  the  naval  engineer  corps  or  to  any  of  its  members,  but  where  en- 
gineers have  rendered  conspicuous  service,  either  in  battle  or  in  pro- 
paring  ships  and  machinery  for  use  in  war,  full  credit  will  be  accorded 
them.  This  being  a  history  of  engines  and  engineers,  it  is  natural 
that  engineers  should  be  frequently  mentioned,  but  that  does 
not  leave  the  inference  that  they  were  the  only  officers  engaged  in 
carrying  on  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  navy;  on  the  contrary,  the 
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aim  is  simply  to  show  thftt  they  did  oontribnte  mu^  to  the  success 
of  the  Union  arms  and  were  much  more  than  cirilisn  adjuncts  to  the 
officers  chafed  widi  the  execution  of  general  operations,  whom  they 
helped  so  well.  The  latter  cannot  at  this  late  day  regret  that  the 
8l<»7  of  the  devotion  of  their  engineer  colleagues  is  to  be  told,  es- 
pecially as  the  story  of  dieir  own  deeds  has  been  told  often  and  well 
and  has  become  a  glorions  part  of  onr  naval  history* 
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CHAPTER  II. 

**  Soon  shall  thy  arm,  anconquer'd  Steam!  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car; 
Or  on  wide-waving  wings  expanded  bear 
The  flying  chariot  through  the  fields  of  air.'' 

Erashdb  Darwin. 

The  Demologob,^  or  Pitlton,  the  First  Steam  War- Vessel  ever  Built— Robert  Ful- 
ton—The Sea  Gull— The  Fulton,  2d— Mr.  Charles  H.  Has  well,  the  First 
Engineer  in  the  United  States  Navy — Captain  M.  C.  Perry's  Recommenda- 
tions Regarding  Engineers'  Force— Regulations  Governing  Appointment  of 
Engineers— Performance  of  the  Fulton  Under  Steam — Her  Subsequent  Ca- 
veer— Captain  Perry's  Interest  in  Engineers. 

THE  first  steam 
yessel  for  war 
purposes  in  the 
United  States  na- 
vy, or  in  any 
navy  for  that  mat- 
ter, was  the  Demo- 
logos^  or  MilUn, 
designed  by  Mr. 
Robert  Folton  and 
bnilt  under  his  su- 
pervision in  New 
York  in  1814,  while 
the  war  with  Great 
Britain  was  going 

WAB  STBAMBR  rUI.TON  THIB  FIB8T,  OR,  DBMOLOOOS.  ^^'     ^^^^^g  ^  ailll- 

culties  in  obtaining 
material  and  skilled  labor,  this  vessel,  or  floating  battery,  was  not 
completed  in  time  to  be  used  against  the  British  fleet,  then  con- 
stantly hovering  about  the  port  of  New  York,  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance that  is  to  be  regretted  for  more  reasons  than  one.  The  sub- 
sequent performance  of  this  peculiar  craft  under  steam  makes  it 
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ctftain  that  with  her  powerful  batterj  and  independence  of  wind  and 
tide  she  would  have  been  entirely  succeasf ol  over  the  sailing-frigates 
she  was  boilt  to  aasail,  h«r  advantage  over  them  being  not  nnlike 
that  possessed  by  a  sarage,  tireless  wolf  attacking  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Her  earlier  advent  wonld  hare  saved  as  the  loss  of  the  President 
frigate,  and  thus  deprived  the  enemy  of  one  of  the  very  few  causes 
for  rejoicing  over  naval  victories  that  the  events  of  that  war  afforded. 

Of  much  more  importance  wonld  have  been  the  incalculable  im- 
pulse given  to  steam  as  a  factor  in  naval  warfare  that  would  have 
followed  the  success  of  the  Demologoa  in  battle,  and  which  would 
have  set  forward  the  development  of  the  times  in  this  regard  almost 
half  a  century.  The  duel  between  the  rudely-fashioned  ironclads 
Monitor  and  Merrimac  completely  changed  the  naval  architecture  of 
the  world,  bnt  who  can  tell  of  the  absolute  revolution,  not  only  in 
naval  architecture  but  in  tibe  methods  of  naval  warfare,  that  would 
have  resulted  from  the  trial  of  Fulton's  invention  in  actual  war  f  In- 
stead of  being  afterward  obliged  to  fight  its  way  inch  by  inch  and 
foot  by  foot,  compelled  to  struggle  against  every  obstacle  and  every 
objection  which  jealousy,  conservatism,  and  ignorance  could  bar 
agaiDSt  its  progress,  slowly  and  painfully  forcing  an  unwilling  and 
qualified  recognition  from  the  very  element  that  should  have  cham- 
pioned its  cause,  steam-power  would  have  appeared  in  the  arena  fully 
armed  and  equipped  from  the  brain  of  its  master,  and  would  have 
been  hailed  not  only  as  an  auxiliary,  but  as  an  all-important  arm  in 
naval  warfare. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Demologos  were:  length,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  feet;  breadth,  fifty-six  feet;  depth,  twenty  feet;  ton- 
nage, two  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy -five;  water-wheel, 
sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  fourteen  feet  wide,  four  feet  dip;  engine, 
cylinder  forty-eight  inches  diameter,  and  five  feet  stroke;  boiler, 
length,  twenty-two  feet;  breadth,  twelve  feet;  depth,  eight  feet. 

The  total  cost  of  the  vessel  was  $320,000,  or  about  the  cost  of 
a  first-class  frigate,  the  Constitution^  built  in  1797,  having  cost  origi- 
nally $303,719. 

A  comparision  of  these  dimensions  with  the  views  of  this  pio- 
neer war-steamer  given  in  this  chapter  shows  that  the  drawings  are 
somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  the  scale  marked  on  them;  they  are, 
nevertheless,  of  great  interest  and  value  as  being  exact  copies  of  the 
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•rigiiMkfe  made  hy  Robert  Firitoii  and  exhibited  by  him  to  the  Presi- 
dent ot  the  United  States  when  adyoeating  his  plan  of  applying  steam 
to  naval  warfare.  Fntton  had  his  interriew  with  the  Executive  late 
in  1813  and  lus  projeet  was  zealously  accepted,  Congress,  in  March, 
1814,  aotboiiikig  the  President  to  have  bnilt  and  equipped  one  or 
vnore  such  floatang  batteries  for  die  defense  of  the  coast. 

The  Ooaet  and  Harbor  Defense  Association,  having  charge  of 
the  building  of  war  vessels,  eonmiitted  the  building  of  the  Demologoe 
to  a  sab-committee  of  five  prominent  gentlemen,  and  Robert  Fulton 
was  apponted  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  complete 
▼easel— hull,  engines  and  boilers — ^was  designed  by  Fulton  and  the 
engines  and  boilers  were  built  by  him  at  his  machine  works  on  the 
Hordi  Biver.  The  hull  was  built  at  the  ship-yard  of  Adam  and  Noah 
Brown  on  the  East  Biver  and  was  launched  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
mnltxtiide  of  spectators,  October  29,  1814,  a  Uttle  more  than  four 
BMtiths  after  the  keds  were  laid.  The  plural  is  used  intentionally, 
as  the  structure,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  drawings,  consisted  of  two 
hulls  with  the  pad^e- wheel  woridng  in  a  channel  or  canal  between 
them;  this  canal  was  not  continuous  from  end  to  end  of  the  vessel, 
but  is  described  as  occupying  a  space  of  about  sixty  feet  adjacent  to 
die  wheel,  with  its  approaches  presumably  rioped  off  to  prevent  the 
action  of  the  wheel  from  being  inutile. 

In  November  d^  hull  was  moved  from  the  ship-yard  to  Fulton's 
engine  works  and  the  machinery  installed,  that  labor  being  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  May,  1816.  Certain  changes  were  made  in  the 
vessel  abont  diietime  on  the  recommendation  of  Captain  David  Porter, 
who  had  just  returned  home  from  his  unfortunate  cruise  with  the  ^- 
$ex  and  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  war-steamer.  The 
original  plan  was  to  rely  upon  steam  alone  for  propulsion,  but  Por- 
ter regarded  this  with  misgiving  and  eaused  two  large  masts  to  be 
stepped  to  support  latteen  sails,  and  bowsprits  for  jibs,  with  all  the 
accompanying  top-hamper;  he  also  had  the  sides,  originally  stopped 
flnsh  at  the  spar  deck,  carried  up  to  form  protecting  bulwarks  for  the 
sailors  who  would  be  on  deck  attending  to  the  sails  and  rigging  that 
had  been  added.  The  boiler,  or  "  caldron  for  preparing  her  steam, '' 
as  the  gentlemen  having  charge  of  the  work  called  it  in  their  report, 
was  also  changed,  probably  by  Fulton's  direction,  and  two  boilers 
mre  installed   instead  of  one.     Owing  to  the  rigor  of  the  British 
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blockade  abcmt  New  York,  guns  for  the  Teasel  had  to  be  hauled  oyer- 
land  from  Philadelphia,  they  haying  been  taken  from  an  armed  British 
ship  named  John  of  Lanoaaier^  captured  by  the  JPresidont  early  in  the 
war.  In  Jmie,  1816,  the  Demoloffoa  steamed  abont  New  York  Bay 
to  la-y  her  machinery  and  found  its  performance  to  exceed  erery  ex- 
pectation; in  the  words  of  an  early  writer,  ''she  exhibited  a  noyel 
and  sublime  spectacle  to  an  admiring  people." 

On  the  f onrth  of  Jnly  of  the  same  year,  she  made  a  passage  to 
the  ocean  and  bade,  steaming  fifty-three  miles  in  all,  without  any  aid 
from  her  sails,  in  eight  hours  and  twenty  minutes;  the^^^nd  and  tide 
were  partly  im  her  f  aror  and  partly  against  her,  the  ayerage  rather  in 
her  f ayor.  In  September  she  made  another  trial  trip  to  the  sea,  and 
haying  at  this  time  the  weight  of  her  whole  armament  on  board,  she 
went  at  m  ayerage  of  fiye  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  with  and  against 
tiie  tide.  When  stemming  the  tide,  which  ran  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hovr,  she  adyanced  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour.  This  performance  was  not  more  than  equal  to  Robert  Fulton's 
expectatiiMM,  but  it  exceeded  what  he  had  promised  to  the  goyem- 
ment,  which  was  that  she  should  be  propelled  by  steam  at  the  rate 
of  from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour. 

The  British  were  not  uninformed  as  to  the  preparations  which 
were  making  for  them,  nor  inattentiye  to  their  progress.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  steam  battery  lost  none  of  her  terrors  in  the  reports  or 
imaginations  of  the  enemy,  as  we  find  the  following  information  in  a 
treatise  on  steam  yessels  published  in  Scotland  at  that  time,  the  au 
thor  stating  that  he  had  taken  great  care  to  procure  full  and  accurate 
accounts: 

''Length  on  deck,  tkree  hundred  feet;  breadth,  inno  hundred 
feet;  thickness  of  her  sides,  thirteen,  feet  of  alternate  oak  plank  and 
cork  wood — carries  forty-four  guns,  four  of  which  are  hv/ndred pound- 
ers;  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  guns,  forty-four  pounders;  and 
further  to  annoy  an  enemy  attempting  to  board,  can  discharge  one 
hundred  gallons  of  hoiling  water  in  a  minute^  and  by  mechanism 
brandishes  three  hvmdred  cutlasees  with  the  utmost  regularity  over  her 
gunwales;  works  also  an  equal  number  of  heavy  iron  pikes  of  great 
length,  darting  them  from  her  sides  with  prodigious  force,  and  with- 
drawing them  every  quarter  of  a  minute!'* 
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B J  one  of  those  inexplicable  cruelties  of  fate,  Mr.  Fulton,  whose 
heart  and  sonl  were  absorbed  in  the  progress  of  his  structure,  was 
taken  ill  and  died  suddenly  in  February,  1815,  before  the  yessel  was 
completed,  so  he  never  knew  of  the  great  success  he  had  achieved. 
Bef erring  to  this  sad  event,  the  report  of  the  construction  committee 
says:  ''Their  exertions  were  further  retarded  by  the  premature  and 
unexpected  death  of  the  engineer.     The  world  was  deprived  of  his 
invaluable  labors  before  he  had  completed   his  favorite  undertaking. 
They  will  not  inquire,  wherefore,  in  the  dispensations  of  a  Divine 
Providence,  he  was  not  permitted  to  realize  his  grand  conception. 
His  discoveries  y  however^  survive  for  the  henefit  ofTnanMnd^  and  will 
extend  to  unborn  generations." 

The  same  committee  report,  signed  by  Messrs.  Samuel  L. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  Morris,  and  Henry  Rutgers,  contains  many  opin- 
ions and  recommendations  of  great  wisdom,  indicating  that  the  men 
of  those  days  were  more  far-seeing  and  thoughtful  than  those  of  a 
later  generation,  and  more  disposed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
new  discoveries.  Although  written  eighty  years  ago,  the  following 
paragraphs  from  the  report  sound  not  unlike  the  more  progressive 
naval  opinions  of  to-day,  especially  in  that  part  relating  to  the  neces- 
sity of  training  men  for  steam  service,  a  subject  that  has  been  re- 
commended and  as  regularly  neglected  from  time  to  time  ever  since 
1815: 

*«The  Commissioners  congratulate  the  Government  and  the  na- 
tion on  the  event  of  this  noble  project.  Honorable  alike  to  its  au- 
thor and  its  patrons,  it  constitutes  an  era  in  warfare  and  the  arts. 
The  arrival  of  peace,  indeed,  has  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
conducting  her  to  battle.  That  last  and  conclusive  act  of  showing 
her  superiority  in  combat,  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  make. 

"If  a  continuance  of  tranquility  should  bo  our  lot,  and  this 
steam  vessel  of  war  be  not  required  for  the  public  defense,  the  nation 
may  rejoice  that  the  fact  we  have  ascertained  is  of  incalculably  greater 
value  than  the  expenditure — and  that  if  the  present  structure  should 
perish,  we  have  the  information  never  to  perish,  how,  in  a  future 
emergency,  others  may  be  built.  The  requisite  variations  will  be 
dictated  by  circumstances. 
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'  K)wiiig  to  the  cessatioB  ef  hostilities,  it  has  been  deemed  inexpe- 
dient to  finish  and  equip  her  as  for  immediate  and  active  employ.  In 
a  few  weeks  everything  that  is  incomplete  conld  receive  the  proper 
adjustment 

'^  After  so  much  has  been  done,  and  with  such  enconraging  re- 
sults, it  becomes  the  Commissioners  to  recommend  that  the  steam 
frigate  be  <^cered  and  manned  for  discipline  and  practice.  A  dis- 
creet commander,  with  a  selected  crew,  could  acquire  experience  in 
Aq  mode  of  navigating  tiiiis  peculiar  vessel.  The  supplies  of  fuel, 
Ae  tending  of  the  fires,  the  replenishing  of  the  expended  water,  the 
management  of  the  mechanism,  the  heating  of  shot,  the  exercise  of 
the  guns,  and  various  matters,  can  only  become  familiar  by  use.  It 
is  higUy  important  that  a  portion  of  the  seamen  and  marines  should 
be  versed  in  the  order  and  economy  of  the  steam  frigate.  They  will 
augment,  diflhise,  and  perpetuate  knowledge.  When,  in  process  of 
time,  another  war  shall  call  for  more  structures  of  this  kind,  men, 
regularly  tr»ned  to  her  tactics,  may  be  dispatched  to  the  several  sta- 
tions where  they  may  be  wanted." 

There  being  no  active  service  in  the  navy  against  the  enemy; 
the  Demologos,  or  Fulton^  as  she  was  afterward  named,  was  taken 
to  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  and  used  as  a  receiving  ship  for  many 
years, until,on  the  fourth  day  or  June,  1829,  her  magazine, containing 
two  and  one-half  barrels  of  damaged  powder  used  for  firing  the  morn- 
ii^  and  evening  gun,  blew  up,  entirely  destroying  the  vessel,  killing 
twenty-four  persons  and  wounding  nineteen  others.     Lieutenant  S. 
M.  Breckenridge  was  among  the  killed,  as  was  also  a  woman  who 
happened  to  be  on  board  at  the  time.    The  cause  of  the  explosion  has 
never  been  known,  although  there  was  a  tale  current  at  the  time  that 
it  was  the  deliberate  act  of  a  gunner's  mate  who  had  been  disrated 
and  flogged  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  catastrophe  occur- 
red.    It  is  also  said  to  have  resulted  from  gross  carelessness,  survi- 
Tors  stating  that  the  powder  was  kept  in  open  kegs  and  that  in  the 
"bag-room  ''  next  the  magazine,  and  separated  from  it  only  by  a 
l%ht  bnlkhead  in  which  was  a  sliding  door,  the  marine  sergeant  had 
I  desk  and  was  allowed  to  use  an  open  light.     Whatever  the  cause, 
tbe  destruction    was  complete,   and   terminated  the  history  of  the 
fnt  steam  vessd  of  war  ever  built. 
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No  engineers  came  into  the  navj  becanse  of  the  ezistenoe  of 
the  Demologos^  men  from  Fulton's  works  having  operated  the  ntachin- 
erj  on  the  three  occasions  when  she  was  under  way  with  her  owa 
steam,  and  her  engines  were  not  moved  after  she  was  laid  np  in  the 
navy  yard.  The  next  steamer  to  appear  in  the  navy  was  the  galliot 
Sea  Gull,  of  one  hundred  tons,  purchased  in  New  York  for  f  16, 900 
in  1822  and  used  as  a  despatch  boat  in  Porter's  ^^ Mosquito  fleet," 
employed  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  1833- 
24.  There  is  no  record  of  the  men  who  had  charge  of  the  maddnery 
of  this  little  craft  and  we  can  only  surmise  that  they  were  probably  tiie 
same  who  had  run  her  before  she  was  purchased,  and  that  their  con- 
nection with  the  service  was  merely  temporary.  The  Ssa  GhJZ  was 
laid  up  in  1825  at  Philadelphia,  where  she  remained  until  1840  when 
she  was  sold  for  |4,7S0. 

For  ten  years  after  the  Sea  OuU  was  laid  up,  steamers  do  not 
appear  in  the  official  literature  of  the  navy,  though  the  same  period 
witnessed  a  most  wonderful  development  of  the  application  of  steam 
to  navigation  for  commercial  purposes,  and  steamers  had  visited  "In- 
dia, China,  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
having  made  the  trans- Atlantic  voyage  no  longer  a  marvellous  one 
when  performed  under  steam.  That  our  navy  was  not  the  only  one 
to  remain  in  ignorance  and  indifference  while  this  great  change  in 
marine  affairs  was  going  on  all  about  it,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance 
that  in  1831  a  steamer  built  in  Quebec  was,  while  on  a  peaceful  voy- 
age to  London,  fired  on  by  a  British  frigate  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  compelled  to  heave-to  until  the  officers  of  the  frigate  were 
satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  diabolical  in  her  construction.  This 
same  steamer,  the  Royal  William  by  name,  was  sold  after  arriving 
in  London  to  the  Spanish  government,  and,  under  the  name  of  ha- 
hella  the  Second,  became  the  first  steam  war-ship  of  that  nation. 

In  1835,  under  date  of  June  26,  Mr.  Mahlon  Dickerson,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Navy  Com- 
missioners, calling  attention  to  an  act  of  Congress  dated  April  29, 
1816,  which  authorized  the  construction  of  a  steam  vessel,  and  re- 
questing that  the  Board  take  immediate  measures  for  commencing  and 
completing  such  vessel;  further  directing  that  plans  of  the  vessel 
and  mi;cliinery  be  submitted  to  tbo  Department  for  the  approval  of 
the  President. 
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At  that  time  there  were  aboat  700  steam  yessels  in  use  on  the 
walen  of  the  United  Statesi  the  most  of  them  being  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  although  some  coastwise  steamship  lines  had  been  established: 
with  few  exceptions  these  yessds  were  not  larger  than  a  modern  steam 
tng,  and  their  machinery  was  ot  the  most  cmde  design  and  workman- 
ahip,  the  chief  object  being  to  hammer  together  a  boiler  that  would  not 
leak  too  mmh  to  prcTont  the  accnmnlation  of  some  steam  within  it, 
and  to  hew  out  of  heavy  iron  castings  a  cylinder  with  a  roughly- fitted 
piston  that  coold  be  forced  to  move  back  and  forth  under  steam-pres- 
sure with  reasonable  regularity.     There  were  at  that  time,  of  course, 
men  of  scientific  attainments  who  were  giving  attention  to  the  theory 
d  tlie  steam  engine,  and  who  had  made  considerable  progress  toward 
the  solution  of  those  thermo-dynamic  problems,  the  knowledge  of 
which  in  our  own  day  has  made  the  steam  engine  a  comparatively 
economical  machine. 

To  these  experts,  who  were  usually  the  managers  or  superintend- 
ents of  the  larger  engine-bmldiDg  establishments  then  in  existence, 
the  Board  of  Navy  Oommissioners  appealed  for  advice  and  help,  but 
it  does  not  iq)pear  from  the  records  that  any  great  amount  of  comfort 
was  derived  in  this  manner.  One  Wm.  Kemble,  who  was  the  agent 
for  the  West  Point  Foundry  Association,  cheerfully  supplied  the  Board 
with  dissertations  on  the  comparative  merits  of  condensing  and  high- 
pressure  engines  and  the  theory  of  working  steam  expansively,  giv- 
ing copious  opinions  of  Watt,  Trevithick,  Oliver  Evans,  and  odier 
authorides,  all  of  which  must  have  been  highly  interesting  reading 
for  the  Board.  One  of  these  letters  closes  as  follows:  ^^  I  have  given 
you  our  views  candidly,  but  we  are  ready  to  execute  any  plan  which 
the  more  extensive  views  and  experience  of  the  Board  may  decide 
on."  Whether  this  was  the  irony  of  an  expert  who  appreciated  the 
humor  of  the  situation,  or  was  simply  the  homage  demanded  by  the 
standing  of  the  Board  of  Navy  Oommissioners,  is  open  to  doubt,  but 
as  no  catastrophe  to  Mr.  Kemble  followed,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Board  accepted  this  insinuation  of  its  engineering  wisdom  as  a  proper 
and  customary  due. 

Construction  work  on  the  hull  of  the  vessel  went  forward  rapidly 
St  the  New  York  navy  yard,  but  the  Navy  Oommissioners  do  not  seem 
to  have  made  corresponding  progress  in  mastering  the  science  of  ma- 
rine engineering,  for  we  find  them  presently  driven  to  the  extremity 
of  addressing  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 
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''  Nayt  CoMMiauaMKBs'  Omom,  December  90, 1885^ 
^*  Six:  The  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  have,  in  conformity  with 
the  terms  of  yonr  letter  of  the  26th  instant,  caused  an  advertisement 
to  be  published  asking  for  proposals  for  furnishing  the  steam  engines 
for  the  the  steam  vessel  now  bnilding  at  New  York.  From  their  ig- 
norance npon  the  subject  of  steam  engines  they  are  in  doubt  whether 
the  advertisement  gives  the  necessary  information  to  enable  persons  to 
make  proper  offers.  They  are  satisfied  that  they  are  incompetent 
themselves,  and  have  no  person  under  their  direction  who  could  fur- 
nish them  with  the  necessary  information  to  form  a  contract  for  steam 
engines  that  may  secure  the  United  States  from  imposition,  disap- 
pointment, and  loss,  should  the  lowest  offers  happen  to  be  made  by 
persons  whose  general  character  and  responsibility  would  not  offer 
great  security  for  their  completing  the  engines  in  the  best  manner, 
according  to  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  the  board,  in  case  the  pre- 
cise terms  of  the  contract  should  leave  them  a  legal  opportunity  of 
evading  its  spirit. 

^^The  board  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  request  your  authority  for 
engaging  some  person  who  may  be  deemed  competent  to  advise  them 
upon  this  subject,  and  to  superintend  and  inspect  the  engines  during 
their  progress,  and  until  they  shall  be  satisfactorily  tested,  and  to 
designate  the  fund  from  which  his  compensation  shall  be  paid. 

•♦Respectfully,  etc., 

•♦  John  Bodoxrs.  " 

This  request  for  the  professional  services  of  an  engineer  not  meet- 
ing with  any  immediate  response  from  the  Secretary,  the  board  re- 
newed its  call  for  help  a  month  later  by  the  following  communication: 

*'Sir:  The  board  would  respectfully  recall  your  attention  to 
their  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  an 
engineer;  his  services  will  be  much  wanted  in  superintending  the  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  the  engines  and  boilers,  and  afterwards 
to  work  them  in  the  vessel.  As  it  will  be  desirable  to  obtain  satis- 
factory testimonials  of  the  qualifications  of  any  person  who  may  be 
thus  employed,  which  may  consume  some  time,  an  early  decision  may 
prove  advantageous. 

"Respectfully,  etc., 

*«J0HN  RODGBBS." 
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Mr.  Gharles  H.  HasweiJ  of  JMew  York  became  au  applicant  tor 
tiie  position  of  engineer  which  the  Board  of  Navy  CommiBsioners  was 
ao  anxious  to  have  filled,  but  his  i4>pointment  was  not  made  until  the 
Board  had  taken  occasion,  while  admitting  the  excellence  of  his  pro- 
fessional knowledge  as  shown  by  his  testimonials  and  conversation, 
to  express  grave  doubts  as  to  his  practical  familiarity  with  the  manipu- 
lation of  marine  machinery,  from  which  circumstance  we  of  this  day, 
who  not  infrequently  encounter  the  same  criticism,  may  see  that  the 
mistrust,  inconsequential  as  it  is,  is  by  no  means  new.     The  Board 
qualified  its  doubt  in  Mr.  Haswell's  case  with  the  following  ingenu- 
CUB  confession:  ^ '  How  far  such  practical  knowledge  may  be  absolutely 
nec^sary,  or  can  be  supplied  by  superior  information  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  engine  itself,  the  Board  has  no  means  of  determining, 
except  such  as  are  common  to  other  persons."     Mr.  Haswell's  ap- 
pointment, made  two  days  after  the  conmients  of  the  Board  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department,  reads  as  follows: 

"  Navy  Dbpabtmsit,  February  19, 1836. 

*'8ib:  In  your  letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  yester- 
day, you  offer  to  furnish  draughts  of  a  high  and  low-pressure  steam 
engine  and  boiler,  on  different  elevations,  suitable  for  the  steam  ves- 
sel now  constructing  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purposes  stated. 

"You  are  therefore  appointed,  for  the  term  of  two  months,  to 
make  such  draughts  and  report  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Navy  Com- 
miflsioners,  for  which  you  will  receive  a  compensation  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars. 

'^Mahlon  Diokxbson. 

"To  Mr.  C.  H.  Haswell,  Washington.'' 

In  mid-summer  following,  under  date  of  July  12th,  1836,  Mr. 
Haswell  was  appointed  chief  engineer  for  the  Fulton^  as  the  steam- 
ressel  then  building  was  named;  he  thus  becoming  the  first  person  to 
ho/d  the  position  of  engineer  in  the  United  States  navy.  Mr.  Has- 
well was  then  an  engineer  of  ability  and  established  professional  rep- 
utation, being  earnestly  engaged  in  the  task,  at  that  time  a  doubtful 
one,of  proving  the  reliability  of  steam  ai^  a  marine  motor,  independ- 
ent of  any  aid  from  sails.     To  him  has  been  granted  a  privilege  that 
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eom68  to  few  men  in  any  calling  on  this  earth|  for  it  has  been  his  for- 
tune to  witness  the  emblem  of  his  profession — the  steamship— groiir 
from  its  awkward  infancy  to  its  present  gigantic  and  perfected  f orm^ 
a  development  in  which  he  has  had  a  prominent  part  during  all  these 
decades,  and  which  in  the  completeness  of  the  changes  that  have  been 
wrought,  far  exceeds  the  magical  transformations  of  a  dream  or  the  en- 
chantments of  a  fairy-tale.  In  the  great  harbor  where,  as  a  young 
man,  he  saw  the  embryo  steamer  timidly  and  alone  making  its  uncer- 
tain wake,  an  object  so  rare  that  curions  crowds  always  flocked  to 
watch  it,  he  has  been  spared  until  now  to  see  in  his  old  age  the  crude 
and  clumsy  Fulton  transformed  into  the  Cokmbia  or  the  Ne^  Yorh^ 
and  the  pioneer  passenger  steamers  changed,  as  if  by  the  magician 'a 
wand,  into  the  Umbria^  the  Majeatic^  and  the  Gampania. 


U.  a  8TEAMRB  FULTON   (THE  SBOON1>),  1837. 

The  following  were  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  FuUon: 
Length  of  vessel  between  perpendiculars . .     180  ft. 

Beam  on  deck  (extreme)  84    **  8  in. 

Depth  of  hold 12  '*  2    ** 

Meandraft 10  **  6    " 

Immersed  midship  section  at  mean  draft. . .     308  square  ft. 

Weight  of  hull 470  tons. 

Depth  of  keel f      12  inches. 

Displacement  at  mean  draft  (about) 1,200  tons. 

The  engines  and  boilers  were  built  by  the  West  Point  Foundry 
Association  of  New  York,  under  a  contract  dated  January  23,  1837, 
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Ibe  engines  in  type  and  location  being  from  the  designs  prepared 
for  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  by  Mr.  Haswell,  and  the 
boilers  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Copeland,  the  engineer 
of  the  West  Point  company.  There  were  two  horizontal  condensing 
engines  located  an  ihs  spar  deck^  the  cylinders  being  of  nine  feet 
stroke  and  fifty  inches  in  diameter,  each  engine  taming  a  side-wheel 
tweirty-two  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  eleven  feet  six  inches 
wide.  The  ecmtract  provided  for  a  thwartship  shaft  to  connect  the 
two  wheel  shafts,  at  an  additional  cost  of  989  000,  if  required,  bat  the 
requirement  was  not  made  and  the  vessel  was  completed  withoat  sach 
connection.  So  ondeveloped  was  the  art  of  iron  manaf  actare  at  that 
time  Uiat  the  cranks  and  shafts  were  made  of  cast  iron.  The  con- 
traet  price  for  the  engines  was  (40,000,  to  which  was  added  $198.57 
for  aothorized  changes.  The  wheels  cost  $9,000.  The  boilers  were 
b«Qt  by  the  contractors  at  the  New  York  navy  yard  for  eight  and 
one-half  cents  a  pound,  the  Government  famishing  the  material, 
wliich  consisted  of  copper  plates  and  rivet  rods  provided  in  1816  for 
another  vessel  like  the  Demdogoij  which  was  never  boilt.  The  total 
coat  of  boilers,  indoding  the  material  and  labor,  was  $98,396.06. 
Originally  there  were  four  wagon-shaped  boilers  of  the  retam-flae 
type,  eadi  sixteen  feet  long,  ten  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  nine  feet 
three  inches  high,  bat  these  were  afterward  changed  to  two  boilers 
twenty-five  feet  nine  inches  long,  the  other  dimensiou^  remaining 
ondumged.  These  boilers  were  located  in  the  hold  under  the  en 
ginea,  and  were  supplied  with  separate  smoke  pipes.  The  total  cost 
of  the  vessel  when  completed — ^hull,  equipments  and  machinery — 
was  $899,649.81. 

The  weight  of  engines  was  81  tons;  of  boilers,  including  smoke 
pipes,  steam  pipes  and  connections,  119  tons,  and  water  in  the  boil- 
ers, 41  tons.  On  a  trial  trip  the  following  winter.  Chief  Engineer 
Haswell  computed  the  horse-power  developed  to  be  625,  from  which 
we  observe  that  the  weight  of  machinery  per  horse-power  was  about 
three  times  as  much  as  under  present  practice.  * 

The  steams  was  launched  May  18,  1887,  and  the  work  of  in- 
italling  the  machinery  immediately  undertaken;  this  work  was  much 
iiDdei^  by  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  in  re- 
bmng  to  allow  the  hull  to  be  taken  to  tie  engine  builders'  works  on 
tbe  North  river,  thus  compelling  the  contractors  to  transport  the  en- 
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gines  in  pieces  to  the  navy  yard.  The  Commissioners,  in  refusing 
the  application  to  have  the  hull  moved,  said  that  they  did  not  ^^feel 
themselves  justified  in  permitting  the  vessel  to  be  moved  from  the 
navy  yard  to  a  place  over  which  they  have  no  control,"  although 
why  they  should  have  felt  this  way  is  not  apparent,  as  they  had  pre- 
viously confessed  their  incompetency  to  deal  with  matters  relating  to 
the  vessel's  machinery.  This  action  forced  the  contractors  to  file  a 
claim  for  ^^  increased  expense  in  the  putting  up  of  the  work,  together 
with  an  additional  delay  of  not  less  than  three  weeks,"  just  as  con- 
tractors do  now  when  their  work  is  retarded  by  the  interference  of 
naval  ofScers.     Truly,  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun. 

About  the  first  of  September  Captain  Matthew  C.  Perry  took 
general  charge  of  the  steamer,  and  immediately  began  investigating 
the  subject  oi  personnel  required  for  her  operation,  the  result  of  hia 
researches  being  communicated  to  the  Navy  Commissioners  by  the 

following  report: 

•'Nxw  York,  September  11, 1837. 

^'  Gbntlbmbn: — ^I  have  sought  to  obtain  the  best  information  in 
reference  to  the  number  of  engineers,  firemen,  &c.,  that  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  steam  frigate  Fulton^  and  the  following  is  the  result 
of  the  combined  opinions  of  the  various  persons  consulted: 

*^The  lowest  number  for  putting  the  engines  in  operation — 
^^2  Ist-class  assistant  engineers,  at  9800  per  annum, 
^^2  2nd-class  assistant  engineers,  at  fSOO  per  annum. 
''  8  firemen,  at  from  $25  to  $30  per  month.     The  firemen  to  be 
paid  either  of  those  amounts,  at  the  discretion  of  the  captain,  as  suit- 
able persons  can  be  obtained. 

<<  4  or  6  coal  heavers,  at  916  per  month. 
**  Add  to  this  when  the  vessel  is  in  actual  operation — 
*^1  chief  engineer,  4  additional  firemen  and  4  coal  heavers, 
*<The  coal  holes  are  at  the  ends  of  the  boilers,  opposite  to  the 
furnaces,  and  the  coal  must  necessarily  be  transported  some  dis- 
tanciB. 

'^  These  are  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Haswell,  Mr.  Kimble,  and 
several  other  competent  persons  with  whom  I  have  conferred  on  the 
subject. 

<^  It  is  apparent  that  no  less  than  four  engineers  will  answer,  as 
it  requires  two  constantly  at  the  levers,  by  which  the  engines  are 
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•topped  and  pat  in  motion,  which  are  worked  on  the  9par  deoky  and 
two  at  the  engines  and  boilen  hdov)  deok^  to  watch  the  machinery 
and  attend  die  water  in  the  boilers — a  most  important  consideration, 
as  by  the  least  neglect  in  this  particular  some  accident  occurs  or  the 
boilers  are  burnt. 

*^  It  is  necessary,  also,  that  the  firemen  should  be  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  the  operation  of  the  engines,  the  mode  of  supplying 
the  boilers,  &c.,  as  also  the  mode  of  placing  the  coals  to  prevent 
lSb»  burning  of  the  furnaces. 

««The  gentlemen  all  agree  that  the  above  is  the  least  number 
that  prudence  and  economy  would  authorize. 

^^The  large  North  river  and  Bhode  Island  boats  have  three  en- 
gineers each,  and  their  firemen  understand  starting  and  stopping  the 
engines,  regulating  the  steam,  &c.  Their  wages  are — ^for  the  chief 
engineer,  9I9OOO  per  annum;  two  assistants,  at  9360  and  9600  per 
annum.  Add  to  this  their  board,  which,  in  the  navy,  would  be  de- 
frayed by  themselves  all  beyond  the  ration  of  20  cents  per  day. 

<*  Those  denominated  first-class  assistants  for  the  navy  should 
correspond  in  qualifications  with  the  chief  engineers  of  private 
steamers,  and  their  assistants  with  the  second-class  proposed  for  the 
navy,  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  Government  can  hire  persons  on 
lower  terms. 

^*It  has  been  suggested,  in  which  I  fully  concur,  that  there 
should  be  these  several  described  rates  among  the  engineers  and 
firemen  in  our  national  steamers,  the  better  to  distribute  authority 
and  responsibility,  and  to  produce  a  proper  ambition  with  the  in- 
ferior rates  to  rise  to  the  h^her  classes. 

«*  I  ondose  herewith  a  letter  from  Captain  William  Oomstock, 
giving  his  views  on  the  subject  And  it  may  be  remarked  here, 
that  all  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  separating  the  reg- 
ular crew  from  any  interference  with  the  engineers. 

«>  I  would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  Commission- 
ers to  the  consideration  of  the  t&wure  by  which  these  assistant  engin- 
eers are  to  hold  their  appointment,  and  by  what  authority  they  are 
to  be  granted.  It  seems  to  me  the  process  of  their  discharge,  at 
least,  should  be  summary,  and  entirely  divested  of  the  legal  forms  of 
arrest,  court-martial,  &c.  The  slightest  appearance  of  intemperance, 
neglect,  carelessness,  &c.,  should  be  sufficient  cause  for  their  certais 
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dismissal  from  the  service.  With  whom  is  t(t  rest  the  authority  to 
judge  of  these  delinquencies,  and  the  necessity  of  the  infliction  of 
the  penalty,  will,  of  course,  be  determined  on  in  time,  and  made 
known  to  the  persons  on  receiving  the  appointment. 

^'I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

*«M   0.  Pbebt. 
"To  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C." 

This  letter  is  important  in  our  history  as  a  corps,  being  the  earl- 
iest official  document  containing  so  much  as  a  hint  of  the  necessitj 
of  organizing  a  permanent  corps  of  naval  engineers. 

The  Board  of  Naval  Oonunmissioners  agreed  to  Captain  Perry's 
recommendations  as  to  wages  for  engineers  and  firemen,  although 
remarking  that  for  the  latter  the  pay  appeared  high  in  addition  to 
the  ration,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  Department  with  various 
recommendations.  The  Department  let  the  matter  rest  for  more  than 
a  month,  until,  about  the  end  of  October,  Captain  Ferry  reported 
the  vessel  ready  for  steam,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
authority  existed  for  the  employment  of  assistant  engineers,  adding 
that  their  services  were  much  needed.  The  suggestions  made  by  the 
Board  of  Navy  Conmiissioneri  on  September  15  were  promulgated 
as  the  regulations  of  the  Department  governing  the  appointment  of 
^' these  descriptions  of  persons  for  the  steamer."  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  Board,  which  became  the  Department's  regulation,  is 
another  important  document  in  the  history  of  the  engineer  corps,  and 
is  here  given: 

^^  Upon  the  subject  of  appointments  of  the  engineers,  etc.,  the 
Board  respectfully  suggest  the  expediency  of  allowing,  for  the  pres- 
ent, the  commandant  to  nominate  the  assistant  engineers,  after  col- 
lecting, as  far  as  practicable,  proofs  or  certificates  of  their  character 
and  qualifications,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  commander  of 
the  station,  when  time  will  allow  of  an  inmiediate  reference;  in  other 
cases,  to  be  made  by  the  commander  of  the  vessel. 

''That  they  receive  a  letter  of  appointment,  revocable  at  any 
time  by  the  commander  of  the  station  upon  complaints  of  intemper- 
ance, incapacity,  insubordination,  negligence,  or  other  misconduct, 
by  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  if  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
commanding  officer  of  the  station. 
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*<Tli6  coiBmander  ot  the  yeiMl,  of  come,  to  have  the  power 
of  nspending  them  from  duty,  if  he  deems  it  Deceesary. 

<<nie  eogineen  to  tign  Bome  proper  instrmnent,  which  will  legally 
render  them  liable  to  the  laws  for  the  goyenunent  of  the  nayy,  but 
to  be  exempt  from  corporal  pmiishment;  which  instrument  is  to  be 
traosmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the  letter  accepting 
their  appointment 

«  The  firemen  and  eoal-heayers  to  sign  the  shipping  articles  and 
be  remorable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commander  of  the  yessel,  as 
entfaorized  for  the  reduction  and  punishment  of  petty  officers  and 

This  order  was  dated  October  31,  1887,  and  was  carried  into 
effect  by  the  appointment  of  John  Fanm,  Jr.,  and  Nelson  Burt  as 
first  assistant  engineers  on  Noyember  15,  and  of  J.  0.  Hines  and 
Hkam  Sanford  as  second  asdbitants  on  Noyember  SI.  These  ap- 
pointments were  made  by  Captain  Perry  himself,  as  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  report  made  Dec^nber  16  on  the  steam 
trial  of  the  I^kdion: 

*^  The  assistant  engineers  appointed  by  me  i»omise  to  be  highly 
industrious  and  useful  men.  I  haye  been  much  pleased  with  their 
eonduct,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  yet  capable  of  judging,  consider  them 
well  acquainted  with  their  duty;  of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  if 
the  yessel  is  to  be  employed  at  all,  sixteen,  instead  of  eight  firemen 
will  be  indispensably  necessary." 

On  Noyember  1  the  engines  of  t^  FuUan  were  put  in  motion 
for  the  first  time  and  the  result  was  highly  satisfactory ;  <  ^twelye  inches 
of  steam  was  ]Ht>duced  in  less  than  an  hour  by  chips  from  the  yard," 
to  quote  from  Captain  Perry's  report  During  the  ensuing  winter 
the  FvUan  was  thoroughly  tried  in  free  route  and  proyed  herself  a 
success  as  a  steamer,  although  certain  peculiarities  in  construction 
precluded  her  use  as  a  cruiser  for  general  sea  purposes:  in  fact  she 
iras  not  built  for  such  sendee,  the  primary  idea  in  her  construction 
being  to  proyide  a  harbor-defense  yessel  to  take  the  place  of  the  first 
J^iicny  or  Demdogaa. 

Captain  Perry  reported  in  February  that  her  usual  speed  at  a 
oodimu  preesure  of  steam  and  twenty  reyolutions  per  minute  of  the 
eopods  had   been  mx)yed  to  be  about  twelye  knots,  and  that  her 
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maximnTn  speed,  st  a  forced  pressure,  might  be  extended  to  fOFteen 
knots.  He  spoke  highly  of  her  efficiency  as  an  armed  yessel,  in 
comparision  with  yessels  of  war  not  iM*opelled  by  steam,  and  gave 
an  opinion  resulting  from  his  observations  that  *^  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  sea  steam&rs  of  1,400  or  1,600  tons  can  be  constmcted  and 
equipped  to  cruise  at  sea,  for  limited  periods  (say  twenty  days,)  as 
efficient  yessels  of  war,  to  be  as  safe  from  the  disasters  of  the  sea  as 
the  finest  frigate,  and  at  an  expense  considerably  less."  Lieutenant 
Lynch,  attached  to  the  vessel,  in  a  written  report  stated  that  ^^  For 
harbor  and  coast  defense,  in  Ught  winds  and  calms^  with  a  battery 
of  long  64-pounders,  the  Milton^  with  slight  alterations,  would  be 
perfectly  efficient,  and  more  useful  than  any  number  of  armed  ships 
not  propelled  by  steam,"  and  the  opinions  of  the  other  officers,  all 
whom  had  to  make  reports  to  Captain  Perry,  generally  agreed  to  this. 
In  Chief  Engineer  HaswelPs  report  we  find  the  following  carefully 
itemized  statement  of  current  expenses  of  running  the  engines,  which 
is  both  curious  and  interesting  at  this  date: 

Engines,  3  quarts  of  oil,  at  18fc (0.66 

Engines  and  boilers,  6  pounds  of  tallow,  at  10c 60 

Engines,  9^  pounds  of  hemp,  at  12c 30 

2  pounds  of  spun  yam,  at  12c 24 

i  pound  of  black  lead,  at  10c 10 

Paints  and  brushes 76 

Boilers,  Indian  meal 24 

Engines  and  boilers,  white  lead,  2  pounds  at  12c 24 

Lamps  and  lanterns 10 

Shovels,  brooms,  and  axes 23 

Tools 60 


For  twelve  hours $3.66 

Off  one-sixth  per  diem  of  ten 

hours 61 


13.06 


More  light  on  the  operation  of  the  machinery  is  given  by  the 
synopsis  of  the  engine-room  log,  here  following  in  the  form  of  the 
engineer's  weekly  report  for  one  of  the  weeks  that  the  vessel  was 
under  steam  a  considerable  part  of  the  time: 
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'When  the  JFiUton  was  pot  in  commission  with  a  regular  com- 
plement of  officers  and  men  on  board,  the  question  of  what  to  do 
with  the  engineers  as  to  their  quarters  and  messing  arrangements 
came  up,  and  was  a  difficult  one  to  settle,  because  there  were  no  pre- 
cedents to  follow  and  no  regulations  regarding  the  new  class  of  offi- 
cials. Fortunately  for  Kr.  Haswell,  and  for  those  who  came  after 
him  as  well,  his  social  status  was  such,  that  his  place  among  the  offi- 
cers was  obyiousl J  in  the  ward  room,  and  to  that  part  of  the  ship  he 
was  assigned  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  he  held  no  commission  and 
no  rank  in  the  service.  The  precedent  thus  established  of  assigning 
the  chief  engineer  to  the  ward-room  operated  to  the  benefit  of  other 
chief  engineers  in  the  following  jears,  until,  in  1842,  the  quarters 
for  chief  engineers  on  board  ship  were  specified  by  law  to  be  in  the 
ward-room.  The  assistant  engineers  of  the  Fulton  were  berthed  and 
messed  with  the  warrant  officers. 

In  April,  1838,  the  FuUan  visited  Norfolk  and  Washington  and 
was  an  object  of  general  attention,  especially  at  the  national  capitol. 
In  September  of  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  a  discussion  that 
was  related  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  she  was  ordered  back  to 


KBTUBN  DBOP-FLUB  BOHJBBS,  U.  S.  8.  irULTON(dD)»  1850. 

Diameter  of  sheila  10  feeti  6  inches.    Length,  22  feet 
Length  of  furnace,  7  feet    Height  of  furnace  6  feet  3  inches. 
Diameter  of  flues,  two  upper  rows,  16  inches.    Lower  row,  26  Inches. 
Diameter  of  steam  drum,  7  ft,  3  in.    Diameter  of  smoke  pipe,  5  ft  3  in. 

New  York  for  the  express  purpose  of  testing  her  speed  with  that  of 
the  British  steamer  Great  Western^  running  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool.     The  Fulton  followed  the  latter  vessel  to  sea  on  the  oc- 
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eanon  oi  her  regular  departure,  ranged  up  alongside  and  passed  her 
ra{»dlj.  After  being  employed  in  active  serrice  along  the  Atlantic 
eoast  of  the  United  States  nntil  1842,  the  FuUan  was  laid  np  in  ot- 
dinary  at  the  New  York  navy  yard,  where  she  remained  a  neglected 
and  nseless  hnlk  nntil  1861.  In  the  latter  year  the  machinery  was 
entirely  replaced  by  a  different  type,  designed  nnder  the  direction  of 
M^  Charles  B.  Stnart,  then  engineer-in-chief  of  the  navy.  There 
was  a  single  inclined  engine  mounted  on  a  wooden  frame,  the  cylin 
der  being  fifty  inches  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  four  inches  stroke, 
provided  with  a  Sickel's  cut-off.  The  old  copper  boilers  were  re- 
placed with  two  wrought  iron  ones  of  the  donble-retnrn,  drop-flae 
variety,  ten  feet  six  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty-two  feet  long, 
^eatiiering  paddle  wheels  were  substituted  for  the  original  radial 
wheels.     The  shaft  of  this  engine  was  of  wrought  iron. 

The  hull  was  hauled  on  the  ways  and  thoroughly  repaired,  the 
iQ)per  deck  and  high  bulwarks  being  removed  and  the  interior  ar- 
rangements were  completely  changed  because  of  the  altered  arrange- 
ment of  the  machinery,  but  the  original  lines  of  the  ship  were  not 
disturbed.  The  rig  was  changed  to  a  two-masted  fore-topsail 
schoonm*.  A  trial  trip  was  run  January  1,  1858,  in  New  York  har- 
bor, seventy-one  and  one-half  miles  being  run  under  steam  between 
Tirious  intervals  of  stopping,  siuling,  backing,  etc.,  which  interrup- 
tions completely  destroy  the  results  as  a  steam  trial.  The  report  of 
this  trial  gives  the  average  steam  pressure  as  twenty-five  pounds; 
average  vacuum,  twenty  six  inches;  average  revolutions,  twenty- 
one,  and  average  speed,  13.84  miles  per  hour.  For  a  period  of 
twenty-one  minutes  at  the  end  of  the  performance,  with  thirty  pounds 
of  steam  and  twenty-three  revolutions,  the  distance  ran  is  given  as 
seven  miles,  or  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  hour.  Unfortunately 
the  report  does  not  state  the  condition  of  the  wind  and  tide  at  that 
period,  so  we  do  not  know  whether  the  high  speed  was  due  entirely 
to  the  engines  or  not.  It  is  a  matter  of  record,  however,  that  the 
vessel  had  a  reputation  in  the  service  as  a  very  fast  steamer.  She 
was  employed  on  general  cruising  duty  in  the  home  squadron  and 
West  Indies  for  several  years,  was  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Paraguay 
expedition  in  1858,  and  in  1861  Mfas  in  ordinary  at  the  Fensacola 
wyy  yard. 

The  Fensacola  yard  was  surrendered  to  the  Confederates  Jan- 
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uarj  10,  1861,  and  the  FvUon  thus  fell  into  their  hands  ;  she 
then  in  very  bad  condition,  having  sometime  previonsly  been  strand- 
ed and  nearly  wrecked  near  Pensacola,  but  her  captors  hanled  her 
on  the  building- ways  and  began  repairing  her.  May  9,  1862,  mil- 
itary operations  compelled  the  Confederates  to  abandon  the  yard, 
they  homing  everything  behind  them.  An  account  of  this  destmc- 
tion  is  ffiyen  in  Mr,  J.  T.  Scharf^s  History  of  the  Confedei^ate 
States  Navy,  in  which  account  appears  tlie  last  historical  reference 
to  this  famous  old  steamer — ^^The  Fulton^  that  was  on  the  stocks 
in  the  navy  yard,  was  burned." 

This  story  of  the  old  Fvlton  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
special  reference  to  the  invaluable  services  rendered  by  Oaptain  M. 
0.  Perry  to  the  steam  navy  which  her  example  called  into  life,  his 
able  championship  of  engines  and  engineers  in  connection  with  her 
having  properly  given  him  a  place  in  our  naval  history  as  the  father 
of  the  American  steam  navy.  Matthew  G.  Ferry  was  a  youngar 
brother  of  that  other  Perry  who  overcame  the  British  on  Lake  Erie 
in  1818,  which  event  is  so  nearly  synonymous  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  name  of  Perry  that  the  deeds  of  the  younger  brother,  some 
of  which  were  of  more  lasting  importance  than  the  mere  winning  of 
a  battle,  have  been  dimmed  by  contrast.  Captain  Perry's  services 
to  the  naval  engineer  corps  in  connection  with  his  conmiand  of  the 
Fulton  were  both  important  and  lasting,  and  can  best  be  told  by 
quoting  from  his  biography,  written  by  a  distinguished  civilian,  Kev. 
erend  Wm.  E.  Qriflis,  another  of  whose  books,  "The  Mikado's 
Empire,"  has  been  a  source  of  instruction  and  pleasure  to  hundreds 
of  our  naval  officers  of  the  present  time  who  have  had  the  privDege 
of  seeing  the  shores  of  beautiful  Japan: 

"  Perry  took  command  of  the  Fulton  October  4th,  1837,  when 
the  smoke-pipes  were  up,  and  the  engines  ready  for  an  early  ^iaL 
His  work  meant  more  than  to  hasten  forward  the  completion  of  the 
^  new  steam  battery.  He  was  practically  to  organize  an  entirely  new 
branch  of  naval  economy.  There  were  in  the  marine  war  service  of 
the  United  States  absolutely  no  precedents  to  guide  him, 

"Again  he  had  to  be  'an  educator  of  the  navy.'  To  show  how 
far  the  work  was  left  to  him,  and  was  his  own  creation,  we  may 
state  that  no  authority  bad  been  given  and  no  steps  taken  to  secure 
firemen,  assistant  engineers,  or  coal  heavers.       The  details,  duties. 
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qualifications,  wages,  «id  status  in  the  nayy  of  the  whole  engineer 
carfB  fell  upon  Ferry  to  settle.  He  wrote  for  anthoritj  to  appoint 
fint  and  second-class  engineers.  He  jMroposed  that  $25  to  $30  a 
month,  and  one  ration,  should  be  given  as  paj  to  firemen,  and  that 
thej  shonld  be  good  mechanics  familiar  with  machinery,  the  use  of 
t^tofB,  cocks,  gauges,  and  the  paraphernalia  of  iron  and  brass  so 
norel  on  a  man-of-war. 

"Knowing  that  failure  in  the  initiatiye  of  the  experimental 
steam  service  might  prejudice  the  public,  and  especially  the  incred- 
ulous and  sneering  old  salts  who  had  no  faith  in  the  new  fangled 
ideas,  he  requested  that  midshipmen  for  the  Fulton  shonld  be  first 
trained  in  seamanship  prior  to  their  steamer  life.  He  was  also 
esp^nally  particular  about  the  moral  and  personal  character  of  the 
^line'  ofScers  who  were  first  to  live  in  contact  with  a  new  and  strange 
kind  of  ^Btaff. '  It  is  difficult  in  this  age  of  war-steamers,  when  a 
sailing  man-of-war  or  even  a  paddle-wheel  steamer  is  a  curiosity,  to 
realize  the  jealousy  felt  by  sailors  of  the  old  school  towards  the 
nn- naval  men  of  gauges  and  stop-cocks.  They  foresaw  only  too 
clearly  that  steam  was  to  steal  away  the  poetry  of  the  sea,  turn  the 
sailor  into  a  coal  heaver,  and  the  ship  into  a  machine. 

^Terry  demanded  in  his  line  officers  breadth  of  view  sufficient 

to  grasp  the  new  order  of  things.     They  must  see  in  the  men  of 

screws  and  levers  equality  of  courage  as  well  as  of  utility.     They 

must  be  of  the  co-operative  cast  of  mind  and  disposition.     From  the 

very  first,  he  foresaw  that  jealousy  amounting  almost  to  animosity 

would  spring  up  between  the  line  and  staff  officers,  between  the  deck 

and  the  hold,  and  he  determined  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum.      The 

new  middle  term  between  courage  and  cannon  was  caloric.      He 

would  provide  precedents  to  act  as  anti-friction  buffers  so  as  to 

secure  a  maximum  of  harmony. 

''That  was  Matthew  Perry — ever  magnifying  his  <^ce  and 
profession.  He  believed  that  responsibility  helped  vastly  to  make 
the  man.  He  suggested  that  engineers  take  the  oath,  and  from 
first  to  last  be  held  to  those  sanctions  and  to  that  discipline,  which 
voiild  create  among  them  the  esprit  so  excellent  in  the  line  officers. " 
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CHAPTER  III. 

''80  diah  thoa  iuteni  reach  the  realm  aadgned, 
In  wondrous  ships,  self-moved,  instinot  with  mind; 

Though  oloads  and  darkness  veiled  the  enoombeied  akjf 
EeariesSi  thiooi^  darkness  and  through  doads  the/  fly.'' 

AT.BTAWDBB  PoPB,  tratuUMon  of  the  Odystey. 

the  ERODnaB— The  Misbihbipw  and  ICmsoum— Srtablishment  of  the  Engineei 
OorfB  by  Act  of  Oongress— Destraction  of  the  MissouBi^Gareer  of  th< 
Mississippi— ^Steamers  Transferred  to  the  Navy  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment—The Miomaijr. 

BEFORE  the  completion  of  the  FuUan^  a  single  steam  yessel  1^ 
pearQd  in  the  navy  in  the  form  of  a  small  paddle-wheel  tug- 
boat of  142  tons,  which  was  bought  in  Baltimore  in  1836  for  $18,- 
997,  and  was  named  the  Migineer.  This  boat  had  a  single  beam 
engine  of  about  one  hundred  horse-power,  and  one  iron  flue  boiler: 
the  yessel  was  used  as  a  tug  and  dispatch  boat  about  the  Norfolk 
nayj  yard  for  a  number  of  years,  and  also  did  some  service  on  the 
southern  coast  as  a  surreying  vessel.  Although  not  a  war  yes- 
sel in  any  sense,  this  craft  is  here  referred  to  because  she  was  for  a 
short  time  the  only  steamer  in  the  navy,  and  was  a  familiar  object 
to  the  early  members  of  the  engineer  corps,  many  of  whom  were  as- 
signed to  her  for  temporary  service  while  getting  broken  in  to  the 
rules  of  the  navy. 

In  1889  two  boards  of  ofl^icialB  were  convened  in  Washington 
to  consider  the  method  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
Congress  authorizing  the  construction  of  two  or  more  steam  vessels 
of  war.  One  of  these  boards  was  composed  of  commodores,  and  was 
directed  to  *^  consider  and  decide  upon  the  qualities  and  power  which 
it  was  desirable  to  secure  in  the  vessels:"  the  other  was  composed 
of  naval  constructors  and  one  engineer,  Mr.  Uaswell  being  the  latter, 
with  instructions  to  scrutinize  the  report  of  the  commodores,  and 
determine  whether  the  qualities  and  powers  recommended  by  them 
could  be  comb.ned  practically,  and  if  so,  to  prepare  the  details  for 
carrying  them  out.  The  result  of  this  labor  set  in  process  of  con- 
struction two  large  side-wheel  frigates  named  the  MisaisHppi  and 
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Jltssauri^  precisely  alike  in  all  respects,  except  the  type  of  engines. 
It  18  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  inangnration  of  the  policy  of  build- 
ing steam  vessels  for  the  navy  was  unattended  with  skepticism  and 
opposition;  like  the  application  of  all  great  scientific  discoveries,  the 
introduction  of  steam  power  was  combatted  and  misunderstood, abroad 
as  well  as  in  our  own  country.  The  logic,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of 
the  opposition  is  well  indicated  by  the  vehement  utterance  of  Lord 
Napier  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  a  speech  fiercely  antag- 
onistic to  the  building  of  steamers  of  war:  "Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  enter  Her  Majesty's  naval  service  and  face  the  chances  of  war, 
we  go  prepared  to  be  hacked  in  pieces  by  cutlasses,  to  be  riddled 
with  ballets,  or  to  be  blown  to  bits  by  shot  and  shell;  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  do  not  go  prepared  to  be  boiled  aZive,^^ 

The  principal  data  common  to  both  the  Jfis^issippi  and  Missouri 
were  the  following: 

Length  over  all 229  feet. 

Beam 40  feet. 

Mean  draft 19  feet. 

Displacement  at  mean  draft 3,220  tons. 

The  vessels  were  bark-rigged,  spreading  19,000  square  feet  of 
canvas  in  plain  sails  to  top-gallant  sails  inclusive.    Each  vessel  had 
three  copper  boilers  of  the   double  return  ascending  flue  variety, 
with  three  furnaces  and  eighty  square  feet  of  grate  surface  in  each 
boiler;  the  heating  surface  of  each  boiler  was  2,000  square  feet,  or 
exacdy    twenty-five  times  the  grate  surface.      The  paddle-wheels 
were  twenty-eight  feet  in  diameter  and  eleven  feet  broad.    The  bat- 
tery of  each  vessel  consisted  of  two  X-inch  and  eight  VUI-inch 
sbell  guns.     The  Mississippi  had  two  side-lever  engines  with  cylin- 
ders seventy-five  inches  in  diameter  and  seven  feet  stroke,  and  the 
Missouri  had  two  inclined  direct-acting  engines  with  cylinders  sixty- 
two  and  one-half  inches  diameter  and  ten  feet  stroke:  the  cubical 
contents  of  the  cylinders  of  the  two  vessels  were  practically  the  same, 
a  difference  being  made  in  the  length  of  the  stroke  to  test  the  relative 
Merits  of  long  and  short  stroke  engines. 

The  hulls  were  of  wood,  that  of  the  Mississippi  being  con- 
^tmcted  at  the  navy  yard,  Philadelphia,  and  that  of  the  Missouri  at 
^e  New  York  navy  yard.     The  Mississippi s  machinery  was  built 
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by  Merrick  and  Towne  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  for  the 
Mi880tt/ri  by  the  West  Point  Foundry  Association  at  their  works  at 
Cold  Spring,  New  York.  The  machinery  for  both  vessels  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Copeland,  referred  to  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter as  the  superintending  engineer  of  the  West  Point  Foundry  Asso- 
ciation at  the  time  the  engines  for  the  Fulton  were  built.  He  had 
been  employed  as  a  consulting  engineer  for  the  Board  of  Navy  Com- 
missioners, and,  with  the  title  of  Principal  Engineer,  held  that  posi- 
tion for  several  years,  during  which  time  he  did  much  excellent 
work  in  designing  machinery  for  the  new  steam  navy,  although  he 
never  was  in  the  naval  service  in  the  sense  of  holding  a  commission 
as  an  officer  or  being  amenable  to  military  law  and  discipline. 

In  the  fall  of  1839,  when  the  work  of  building  these  two  ves- 
sels began,  Mr.  Haswell  was  detached  from  the  FvZton  and  absigned 
to  duty  with  Mr.  Copeland  in  New  York  to  prepare  drawings  of 
machinery  for  both  vessels.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  work  that 
Mr.  Haswell  laid  down  the  boilers  of  both  the  new  vessels  in  full 
size,  designed  and  determined  the  dimensions  of  each  plate,  and 
thus  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  boiler  manufacture  were  the 
plates  rolled  and  trimmed  to  measure.  In  January,  1840,  Mr. 
Faron,  the  senior  engineer  of  the  Fvlton^  was  promoted  to  be  a 
chief  engineer,  detached  from  the  Fulton  and  detailed  to  superin- 
tend the  building  of  the  Mississippi's  engines  in  Philadelphia,  his 
place  on  the  Fulton  being  filled  by  Mr.  Andrew  Hebard,  who  was 
appointed  chief  engineer  from  civil  life.  Shortly  afterward  Mr. 
Haswell  was  named  as  superintendent  of  the  engines  building  for 
the  Missouri. 

The  two  frigates  were  completed  early  in  1842,  and  a  number 
of  engineers  were  appointed  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  Depart- 
ment's regulation  on  the  subject,  quoted  in  a  former  chapter.  A  re- 
markable fact  in  connection  with  the  building  of  these  two  ships  is  the 
close  parallelism  of  their  cost,  although  they  were  built  in  different 
cities,  and  had  engines  radically  different  in  details  of  construction: 
in  1863  the  Navy  Department,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  informed  Congress  that  the  actual  cost  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  time  of  her  first  sailing,  exclusive  of  ordnance, 
was  $669,670.70,  and  of  the  Missouri,  $668,806.  Mr.  Faron  was 
the  first  chief  engineer  of  the  Mississippij  and  Mr.  Hebard  of  the 
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Minomri^  he  being  temporarily  assigned  to  that  vessel  while  Mr. 
Haswell  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Copeland  on  the  designs  of  a  new 
steamer — the  Michigan,  This  latter  work  was  completed  in  Octo- 
ber, 1842,  when  Mr.  Haswell  returned  to  the  Missouri  as  her  chief 
engineer. 

After  the  appointments  for  the  two  new  frigates  were  made 
there  were  twenty  engineers  in  the  service,  with  prospects  for  the 
need  of  many  more  in  the  near  future,  as  the  policy  of  building  war 
steamers  was  so  well  established  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope 
for  success  on  the  part  of  the  conservative  element  which  had  strug- 
gled against  the  new  order  of  things  so  stubbornly.     The  engineers 
were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  various  anomalies  and  evils  inci- 
dent to  their  connection  with  the  navy,  and   began  an  agitation 
which  speedily  resulted  in  the  legal  establishment  of  the  engineer 
<x»rp8  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  naval  organization.     Their  pay  did 
not  compare  favorably  with  the  wages  of  competent  engineers  in 
civil  employment,  and  consequently  was  unsatisfactory  to  them;  the 
irregular  mfumer  in  which  they  were  appointed,  and  their  uueertain 
tenure  of  oflSce,  were  also  grievances,  and  early  in  the  year  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing  an  incident  occurred  which  so  provoked 
the  engineers  that  they  felt  constrained  to  lay  their  troubles  before 
Congress.     This  incident  was  the  appointment  as  an  engineer  in  the 
navy  of  a  young  man  who  made  no  pretense  to  knowledge  of  engi- 
neering, he  being  the  protege  of  a  powerful  politician  and  simply 
wanted  a  salaried  position  under  the  Government,  without  bothering 
himself  as  to  what  the  duties  of  that  position  might  be.     That  the 
engineers  then  in  the  service  resented  this  appointment  is  good 
proof  that  there  already  existed  among  them  that   pride  in  their 
calling  and  the  esprit  de  corps  that  have  for  so  long  kept  them  unked 
and  made  continuous  progress  possible  in  the  midst  of  many  dis- 
couragements. 

Mr.  Haswell,  as  the  senior  and  most  prominent  of  the  engineers, 
took  the  matter  in  charge,  and  appealed  to  Congress  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.  Mr.  Gilbert  L.  Thompson,  a  prominent  politician  and 
man  about  town  in  Washington  in  those  days,  took  up  Mr.  HaswelPs 
cause  and  gave  him  much  assistance,  although  his  motives  were  not 
entirely  philanthropic,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  result  pf  this 
rffort  was  an  act  of  Gongrees  regulating  the  appointment  and  pay  o^ 
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engiitMrs  m  the  nary,  which  act  was  approyed  AngHBt  81,  ISIS, 
and  read  in  full  as  follows: 

Sbotkin  1.  Be  U  muxetedf  etc,.  That  the  Seeietai^  of  tiie  Nayy  shall  iqn^Rt 
the  requisite  nnmber  of  chief  engineers  and  assistant  engineers,  not  to  exceed  one 
chief  engineer,  two  first  assistant,  two  second  assistant,  and  three  third  assistant 
engineen  for  each  steamship  of  war,  for  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall  be  paid,  when  in  aetaal  service,  as  follows : 

To  the  chief  engineer,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum  and  one  ration  per 
day ;  to  tlie  first  assistant  engineer,  nine  hundred  dollars  per  aminm  and  one  ration 
per  day ;  to  the  second  assistant  engineer,  seven  hundred  dollars  per  annnm  and  one 
ration  per  day ;  to  the  third  assistant  engineer,  five  hnndred  dollaxs  per  annnm  and 
one  ration  per  day.  The  chief  engineer  shall  be  entitled  to  mess  in  the  wardroom  of 
ships  of  war,  and  in  all  cases  of  prise-money  he  shall  share  as  a  Heatenant ;  the  first 
assistant  engineer  shall  share  as  a  lientenant  of  marines ;  the  seooad  assistant  engin- 
eer shall  share  as  a  midshipman ;  the  third  assistant  engineer  ^all  share  as  the 
forward  officers ;  bnt  neittier  the  chief  nor  the  assistant  engineers  shall  hold  any 
other  rank  than  as  engineers. 

Sbc.  2.  AndbeUfurther  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  be 
anthorlzed  to  enlist  and  employ  the  reqalsite  number  of  firemen,  who  shall  receive, 
each,  thirty  dollars  per  month  and  one  ration  per  day  ;  and  the  requisite  number  of 
coal-heavers,  who  shall  receive,  each,  eighteen  dollars  per  month  and  one  ration  per 
day ;  and  the  said  firemen  and  coal-heavers  shall  in  all  cases  of  prize-money  share  as 


Saa  3.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  the  said  chief  engineer  and  the  assist- 
ant engineers  when  waiting  orders  shall  be  paid  as  follows :  to  the  chief  engineer, 
twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum  ;  to  the  first  assistant  engineer,  seven  hundred 
dollars  per  annum ;  to  the  second  assistant  engineer,  five  hundred  dollars  per  annnm; 
to  the  third  assistant  engineer,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Sec.  4.  And  he  U  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
appoint  a  skillful  and  scientific  engineer-in-chief,  who  shall  receive  for  his  servioea 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  require  of  him  touching  that  branch  of  the  service. 

Sbc.  6.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  be 
authorized  to  prescribe  a  uniform  for  the  said  chief  engineers  and  assistant  engineers, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  prtHoer  arrangement  and 
government  of  the  corps  of  engineers  and  assistant  engineers  not  inconsistent  witii 
the  OonsUtution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  said  engineers  and  assistant 
engineers  shall  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  th« 
naval  service  in  like  manner  with  other  ofKcers  of  the  service. 

Saa  6.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  the  said  chief  engineers  shall  be 
appointed  by  commission,  and  the  assistant  engineers  shall  be  appointed  by  warrant 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe. 

Ssa  7.  And  be  it  fvrUver  enacted^  That  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  to  establish,  at  such  places  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  suitable 
depots  of  coal  or  other  fuel  for  the  supply  of  steam  ships  uf  war. 

The  day  following  the  approval  of  this  act  Mr.   Gilbert  L. 
Thompson  was  appointed  engineer-in-chief  of  the  navy  ;  this  to  the 
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great  amazement  and  disgust  of  Mr.  Haswell,  who  had  seen  in  him 
(Hily  a  benerolent  and  inflnential  gentleman  disposed  to  derote  his 
time  to  the  support  of  the  canse  simply  because  it  was  right. 
Benerolent  gentlemen  with  unlimited  time  and  influence  to  expend 
in  the  righting  of  wrongs  abound  in  the  harmless  works  of  fiction 
distributed  by  the  tract  societies,  but  in  real  life  they  are  extremely 
raie.  Of  Mr.  Gilbert  L  Thompson  one  of  his  contemporaries  has 
written  the  author  :  ^^  Mr.  Thompson  was  a  lawyer,  and  isnew  ab- 
solutely nothing  of  engineering.  He  was  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  a 
dipkHnatiflt,  and  a  son  of  a  preyious  Secretary  of  the  Nary;  but 
bis  engineering  was  purely  nominal,  and  confined  to  a  very  prompt 
and  efficient  drawing  of  his  salary. " 

In  the  spring  of  1843  the  MissovH^  after  a  prolonged  cruise  in 
the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  was  ordered  to  Washington,  where  Mr.  Thomp- 
son caused  her  smoke-pipe,  seven  feet  in  diameter,  to  be  removed 
and  replaced  with  two  pipes,  each  three  feet  eiw  inches  in  diameter. 
The  two  pq>es  diverged  out  towards  the  sides  and  connected  with 
the  wheel-houses  with  the  idea  that  the  centrifugal  action  of  the 
wMb  would  induce  a  strong  draught  by  forcing  air  up  through  the 
pipes.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  known  that  the  boiler  room  of 
the  IKssottri  was  abaft  the  engines  and  the  wheels  consequently 
were  forward  of  the  smoke-pipes,  which  arrangement  would  have 
seriously  interfered  with  the  operation  of  the  forced  draught  scheme 
in  a  head  wind,  even  if  there  had  been  any  merit  in  it  under  other 
eraditions.  Mr.  Haswell,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  JGssotiri^  pro- 
tested against  the  design  and  declared  it  impracticable,  but  his  pro- 
fessional opinion  was  unheeded.  Engineer-in-Chief  Thompson  was 
80  confident  of  success  that  he  had  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  in- 
rited  on  board  to  witness  the  trial  of  his  discovery,  but  they  attended 
a  funereal  feast,  for  the  scheme  failed  most  dismally  in  operation.  A 
•capegoat  being  necessary,  Mr.  Hdswell  was  selected  and  suspended 
tnm  duty  because  he  had  *^not  used  sufficiently  inflammable  ma- 
terial in  lighting  the  fires,"  although  it  is  not  apparent  at  this  late 
date  just  what  the  manner  of  lighting  fires  would  have  to  do  with 
i&y  subsequoit  performance  with  steam  raised.  Mr.  Haswell  was 
later  ofiered  to  be  restored  to  duty  and  proceed  with  the  ship  to  the 
where  she  had  been  ordered,  on  condition  that  he 
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wonM  apologize  to  the  captain  for  Ym  error  (t),  but  tkis  he  declined 
to  do,  notwithstanding  the  requests  of  his  messmates,  sajing  that  he 
woidd  ^ ^rather  suffer  injustice  from  another  than  be  unjust  to  hiai. 
s^l"  Whereupon  he  was  detached  from  the  Teasel  and  Chief 
Engineer  Faron  ordered  to  take  his  place. 

The  experiment,  above  related,  definitely  established  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Thompson  was  not  an  engineer,  whaterer  abiHty  he  might 
haye  in  other  directions,  and  his  opinions  were  no  longer  sought  in 
the  councils  of  the  Navy  Department.  After  leaving  the  Mrnowri^ 
Mr.  Haswell  was  employed  in  designing  machinery  for  fourBevenne 
cutters,  and  in  December  was  completely  vindicated  for  his  affair  on 
the  Miasowi'i  by  being  ordered  to  the  Navy  Department  and  assigned 
to  the  duties  of  enfi:ineer-in-chief ;  October  8  of  the  following  year 
(1844)  Mr.  Thompson's  name  was  dropped  from  the  list  and  Mr. 
Haswell  was  regularly  appointed  engineer-in-chief  of  the  navy. 

The  smoke-pipe  of  the  Jftssouri  was  restored  to  its  original 
form  and  the  vessel  proceeded  to  the  Medittpranean,  arriving  at 
Gibraltar  on  the  25th  of  August  after  a  voyage  of  nineteen  days 
from  the  Gapes  of  the  Chesapeake.  The  next  day,  Augnst  26, 
1843,  the  engineer's  yeoman  broke  a  demijohn  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine in  the  store-room,  which  ignited  and  started  a  fire  that 
spread  so  rapidly  that  all  hope  of  saving  the  vessel  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  crew  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  In  a  few 
hours  this  splendid  vessel  was  reduced  to  a  blackened  and  sinking 
hulk.  Her  commander.  Captain  J.  T.  Newton,  and  Chief  Engineer 
John  Faron,  Jr.,  were  tried  by  court-martial  upon  their  return  home 
and  were  sentenced  to  suspension  from  duty,  the  former  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  and  the  latter  for  one  year,  which  sentences  were  re- 
mitted after  the  captain  had  served  four  months  and  the  chief 
engineer  eight  months.  Congress  appropriated  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars later  to  be  expended  in  removing  the  sunken  wreck  from  Gib- 
raltar harbor.  When  chief  engineer  of  the  JUsstmri  the  year 
before  she  burned,  Mr.  Haswell  had  asked  for  a  leaden  tank  in 
which  to  keep  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  but  the  requisition  was 
refused. 

The  Mississippi  had  a  long  and  famous  career,  but  eventually 
met  a  far  more  tragic  fate  than  did  her  sister  ship.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  a  beautiful  vessel,  and  from  having  had  a  succession  of 
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able  commanders  and  common-eeDse  ofScera  in  full  accord  with  each 
other,  she  won  the  enviable  reputation  of  being  a  '* happy  ship," 
and  with  thia  reputation  was  the  most  popular  and  best  known  of  all 
tiie  steamers  of  the  old  navy.  She  was  the  flagship  of  Commodore 
M.  G.  Perry  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  also  his  flagship  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Japan  ;  she  carried  the  famous  Hungarian  exile,  Kossuth, 
from  Turkey  to  France,  and  brought  a  number  of  his  fellow-exiles 
to  the  United  States.  As  the  flagship  of  Flag  Officer  Josiah 'I^tnall 
in  '1859  she  was  present  at  the  engagement  in  the  Fei  Ho  river« 
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where  the  <^  blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  sentiment  is  said  to  have 
originated,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  one  of  the  first 
vessels  to  go  to  the  front.  She  had  twice  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
and  it  was  said  of  her,  probably  truly,  that  she  had  cruised  more 
miles  under  steam  than  any  war  vessel  of  her  time.  Eventually  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  so  strange  that  their  suggeetion  daring 
her  palmy  days  would  have  been  scouted  as  the  climax  of  absurdity, 
brought  this  noble  frigate  with  hostile  intent  into  the  great  river 
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whose  name  she  had  so  long  and  so  worthily  carried  aboat  the 
world,  and  there  one  dark  night  in  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  in  fire 
and  smoke,  she  sank  to  her  long  rest,  a  coffin  for  manj  of  her  crew, 
on  the  bosom  of  her  false  eod-mother. 

While  the  Mimssippi  and  Missowri  were  being  built,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  bringing  to  an  end  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the 
Seminole  Indians  of  Florida.  «It  had  been  decided  to  remove  thia 
tribe  from  its  lands  and  deport  it  to  the  wilds  beyond  the  western 
frontiers,  but  when  efforts  were  made  to  carry  the  decision  into  effect 
the  savages  declined  to  be  moved,  they  viewing  the  matter  in  the 
same  light  that  we  may  imagine  the  present  inhabitants  of  Florida 
would  regard  a  similar  project  to  eject  them  from  their  homes  and 
beioDgings«  Under  their  great  chief,  Osceola,  the  Seminoles  took 
up  arms  and  a  long  and  devastating  war  followed,  costing  the  United 
States  ten  million  dollars  and  nearly  fifteen  hundred  lives.  The  re- 
sult was  the  same  as  of  all  other  weary  struggles  on  this  contjjnent  of 
the  original  possessors  of  the  soil  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
dominant  race,  and  the  aborigines  went  to  the  wall.  The  nature  of 
the  country  in  which  the  struggle  took  place  made  the  employment 
of  small  steamers  for  the  transportation  of  men  and  war  material 
absolutely  necessary,  and  the  War  Department  accordingly  found 
itself  with  a  number  of  such  vessels  on  its  hands  when  the  Seminole 
War  was  over,  three  of  which  were  disposed  of  by  transfer  to  the 
Navy  Department, 

The  steamers  thus  added  to  the  navy  establishment  were  the 
General  Ta/ylor^  of  152  tons;  the  Colonel  Harney^  of  300  tons,  and 
the  Poinsett^  of  260  tons.  They  were  employed  for  a  few  years  on 
the  Florida  waters  to  prevent  the  spoliation  of  Government  live  oak 
preserves,  one  or  two  naval  engineers  being  usually  attached  to 
eadi.  The  Poinsett  was  sold  in  1845  for  |5,000,  and  the  Hanicy 
was  returned  to  the  War  Department  in  1846.  The  Genm^al  Taylor^ 
after  being  the  tender  at  the  Fensacola  navy  yard  for  several  years, 
was  sold  in  1852  for  $3,000. 

In  1841  and  1842  plans  were  prepared  for  the  paddle-wheel 
steamer  Michigwn^  the  hull  being  designed  by  Naval  Constructor 
Saniuel  Hartt,  and  the  engines  and  boilers  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Copelaud. 
There  were  two  inclined  direct  acting  condensing  cn«iiiie8,  placed 
side  by  side,  the  cylinders  being  36  inches  in  diameter  and  eight 
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feet  stroke;  these  engines  are  now,  more  than  fifty  years  after  the 
Alichigan  was  first  commissioned,  Btill  in  the  vessel  and  in  excellent 
working  order.  The  two  original  retnrn-flae  iron  boilers  lasted 
nearly  fifty  years,  they  having  been  replaced  as  recently  as  the 
winter  of  1892-93.  The  engines  and  boilers  were  bnilt  by  Stack- 
house  &  Tomlinson  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  hall  was  bnilt  of  iron, 
the  plates,  frames  and  other  iron  material  being  all  prepared  in 
Pittsburgh  ready  for  assembling  and  then  transported  overland  to 
£rie,  Pa.,  where  the  vessel  was  put  together  and  launched  in  1843, 
making  her  first  cruise  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  1844.  She  was  the 
fiirst  iron  vessel  afloat  on  those  waters,  and  is  stiU  in  active  service, 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between  fresh  and  salt  water 
aa  agents  for  the  deterioration  of  iron  vessels.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  the  extraordinary  longevity  of  the  IRchigan 
ia  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  she  has  to  lie  up  in  a  winter  harbor  for 
about  six  months  each  year,  and  thus  the  chances  for  her  untimely 
destruction  by  the  usual  perils  of  the  sea  have  been  reduced  one- 
hidf .  The  first  commander  of  the  Michigan  was  William  Inman, 
and  ]ier  first  chief  engineer  Andrew  Hebard» 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  A  nttle  leammg  ifl  a  dangerooB  thing.  ** 

At.eyandke  Pops. 

Sxperim^nlB  irilh  the  **  Hunter  Wheel'*— The  Uhiow— The  Water  Witgh— Hm 
AiiUEOHAKY— The  Stevens  Battery. 

THE  work  of  the  engineers  in  designing  and  building  machinerj 
for  the  new  naval  steamers,  while  it  excited  suspicion  and  op- 
position from  some  who  were  well  satisfied  with  the  navy  as  it  was^ 
attracted  a  certain  amount  of  admiration  from  others  and  it  was  not 
long  hetcn  amateur  imitators  of  their  work  sprung  up  in  the  ser- 
vice. Early  in  1842,  Lieutenant  W.  W.  Hunter  of  the  navy  se- 
cured a  patent  for  a  submerged  wheel,  claiming  a  great  improve- 
laeiit  over  the  ordinary  side  wheels  in  propelling  vessels.  Experi- 
saents  were  made  on  the  old  canal  in  Washington  with  a  small  boat 
named  the  Cferm  fitted  with  Hunter's  wheels,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained presented  to  the  Navy  Department  in  such  a  favorable  light 
that  it  was  determined  to  build  a  war-steamer  to  test  the  invention 
on  a  large  scale. 

Tlie  Hunter  wheel  consisted  essentially  of  a  drum  with  the  pad* 
dies  projecting  from  its  surface  like  the  teeth  of  a  large  gear  wheel 
or  pmion;  the  axis  of  the  wheel  was  placed  vertically  and  the  wheel 
so  located  in  the  vessel,  below  the  water  line,  that  as  it  revolved  the 
paddles,  when  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  would  project  their  whole 
width  from  the  side  of  the  ship  through  a  suitable  aperture.  To 
keep  the  water  from  flowing  into  the  ship  through  this  opening  the 
drum  was  cased  inside  the  ship  with  a  box  or  coffer-dam  made  to  fit 
as  dk>8e}y  as  safety  permitted,  in  practice  a  clearance  of  about  two 
inches  on  all  sides  being  allowed.  A  wheel  was  fitted  on  each  side 
ot  the  ship.  In  operation  it  will  be  observed  that  this  wheel  would 
act  on  the  water  on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  that  governing 
the  ordinary  side  wheel,  but  unlike  the  latter  its  idle  side,  instead  of 
revolving  through  the  air,  had  to  do  work  all  the  time  by  sweeping 
around  the  water  inside  the  casing.  It  had  an  advantage  in  dispens- 
ing with  the  large  wheel-houses  which  were  exposed  to  shot  and  of- 
fered much  resistance  to  the  wind,  beside   blocking  space  belonging 
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to  broadside  gum,  but  thk  wm  practieaUy  otbet  by  the  disadraiitage 
of  haying  bo  much  space  in  the  hold  occupied  by  the  drum  cases, 
while  the  enormons  loss  of  work  inyolved  in  constantly  churning  the 
water  inside  the  cases,  appeared  at  once  to  every  engineer  and  me- 
chanic to  be  a  fatal  defect  in  the  device. 


PiMH  Cmm 
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Sketok  showing  section  of  vessel  and  arrangement  of  Hunter'a  wheels. 
Tlus  18  a  reprodnction  of  a  drawing  sabmitted  by  lieni  Hnnter  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment under  date  of  Not.  29, 1843,  and  is  particolarly  interesting  from  the  fad 
that  It  shows  the  principle  of  the  protective  or  shield  deck,  befiered  by  many  to 
be  a  recent  invention.  None  of  Hnnter's  vessels  had  siidi  a  deck  as  built  This 
drawing  vras  first  pablished  in  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
about  1844. 

Hovf ever,  the  Navy  Department  ordered  the  building  of  a  ves- 
sel on  Mr.  Hunter's  plans  and  the  work  was  carried  out  at  the  Nor- 
folk navy  yard  in  1842.  The  vessel,  named  the  Union^  was  185 
feet  long,  38  feet  beam,  and  displaced  900  tons  on  a  draft  of  eleven 
feet.  The  rig  was  that  of  a  three-masted  topsail  schooner,  and  the 
battery  consisted  of  four  68-poxmder  guns.  The  engines  were  built 
at  the  Washington  navy  yard  according  to  Mr.  Hunter's  ideas  and 
consisted  of  a  horizontal  non-condensing  engine  for  each  wheel,  the 
cylinders  being  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter  and  four  feet  stroke. 
There  were  three  iron  tubular  boilers,  eighteen  feet  long  and  six  feet 
six  inches  in  diameter,  they  being  of  the  usual  commercial  pattern  for 
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land  leryiee.     The  propelling  wheels  were  fourteen  feet  in  diameter, 
each  fitted  with  twenty  paddles  f oar  feet  long  and  ten  inches  wide. 

The  Umom  was  completed  at  the  end  of  1842  and  Mr.  WSiam 
P.  Williamson,  who  had  assisted  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  experiments 
with  the  Chnn,  was  appointed  a  chief  engineer  in  the  navy  and 
ordered  to  die  new  vessel.  In  1843  she  was  engaged  in  eoqmri- 
mental  cmisiBg  about  the  coast,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Hun- 
ter, b«t  was  unable  to  develop  a  better  average  than  five  knots  per 
hour,  while  the  slip  or  lost  work  of  the  wheels  in  pumping  water 
ikamnf^  the  drum  cases,  was  from  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent.  The 
boflert,  carrying  nearly  <me  hundred  pounds  of  steam  for  the  high- 
pressive  engines,  rapidly  accumulated  scale  causing  an  equally  rapid 
deterioration,  they  being  intended  only  for  land  service,  were  un- 
provided with  means  or  accessibility  for  scaling,  and  in  about  a  year 
new  boilers  fit  for  use  at  sea  were  supplied  from  designs  of  Ohief 
Engineer  Haswell,  but  the  wheels  continued  to  waste  their  energy 
by  acting  as  centrifugal  pumps  instead  of  propelling  the  vessel.  An 
average  of  five  knots  on  a  daily  expenditure  of  eighteen  tons  of  coal 
was  the  best  that  could  be  done  with  the  ship.  With  a  favorable 
wind  die  made  on  some  occasions  nine  and  ten  knots  for  short  peri- 
ods, and  Lieutenant  Hunter  reported  one  performance  of  about 
twelve  knots  sustained  for  five  hours  with  a  moderate  bree^.  In 
1846  it  was  concluded  the  engines  were  not  powerful  enough,  so 
they  were  removed  and  replaced  with  a  pair  of  condensing  engines, 
four  feet  stroke  and  forty  inches  diameter  of  cylinders;  at  the  same 
time  the  boilers  were  thoroughly  repaired  and  the  wheels  so  altered 
that  they  had  ten  paddles  each  instead  of  twenty,  the  new  paddles  be- 
ing four  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide;  all  this  failed  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  wheels  and  the  Vhion  was  finally,  in  1848,  put  to 
use  as  a  receiving  ship  at  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard.  The  ma- 
chinery was  removed  at  this  time  and  sold  for  $8,840.  The  total 
cost  of  this  experiment  was: 

Hull,  to  period  of  first  sailing |107,066.OT 

Engines  and  dependencies,  do 61,062.9S 

Repairs  at  various  times 68,549.1S 

Total |286,»77.W 
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Wldle  die  trosUae  d the  ''Hunter  wheel  '^  in  die  Uhiim  were 
pragreasng,  similBr  experience  wae  being  gained  with  a  small  iron 
iteamer  named  tiie  WiUer  WUch.  This  yeseel  was  boUt  at  the 
Vftshington  nary  yard  in  184S  from  Lieutenant  Hunter's  plans  and 
w«8  intended  for  a  steam  water  tank  to  supply  the  yessels  at  the 
Norfolk  station,  bnt  when  completed  it  was  discoyered  that  she  could 
not  go  through  th«  locks  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  which  had  to 
bo  done  in  order  to  get  at  the  water  supply,  so  she  was  fitted  for  a 
harbor  yeseel  and  tog.  Her  length  was  100  feet  and  beam  21  feet; 
tlie  madiinery  consisted  of  two  non-condensing  engines  with  cylin- 
don  2S  inches  in  diameter  and  four  feet  stroke,  driving  two  Hunter 
wheels  16  feet  in  diameter.  The  maximum  speed  of  this  contri- 
▼Slice  was  six  and  one-half  knots  per  hour,  which  was  so  unsatisfac- 
torj  considering  her  small  size  and  great  power,  that  the  yessel  was 
condemned  and  taken  to  Philadelphia  to  be  rebuiit.  The  experi- 
nient  with  the  Hunter  wheel  in  this  yessel  stops  at  diis  point,  but  it 
will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  subsequent  career  of  the  Water  Witch 
since  she  has  been  introduced. 


LOPIR'S  PBOPBUiXR. 


A  poculiariky  claiined  by  the  iiivenV>r  for  this  instroment  was  thai  it  waa 
aotft icrew  because  **  the  propeller  blades  form  an  angle  with  the  center  line  ia 
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At  Philadelphia  the  vessel  waa  lengthened  thirty  feet  and  the 
entire  machinery  removed,  new  machinery  driving  a  ^'  Leper  "  pro- 
peller aa  an  experiment  being  substituted.  This  also  was  pronoun- 
ced unsatisfactory,  although  when  tried  by  a  committee  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  in  the  Delaware  river  a  speed  of  nearly  nine  knots  was 
obtained,  and  in  1847  an  inclined  condensing  engine  driving  side 
wheels,  designed  by  Engineer-in-Chief  Haswell,  was  substituted. 
With  this  alteration  the  Wetter  Witch  was  actively  employed  in  the 
Gulf  during  the  Mexican  War,  but  she  had  been  the  victim  of  so 
much  patch-work  on  an  originally  faulty  model  that  it  required  much 
labor  to  keep  her  in  working  order.  In  1851  she  sailed  from  Nor- 
folk for  a  coastwise  voyage  and  hopelessly  broke  down  on  the  first 
day  out,  after  which  exploit  the  machinery  was  removed  and  the  hull 
put  to  good  practical  use  as  a  target  for  gunnery  practice  at  Washing- 
ton. The  machinery  being  perfectly  good,  a  new  hcdl  of  wood, 
somewhat  larger  dian  the  old  was  built  at  the  Washington  yard  in 
1852  and  a  reasonably  efBcient  little  gunboat  thus  produced,  still 
bearing  the  original  name.  This  new  steamer  was  employed  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  region  of  South  America, 
and  later  saw  some  very  active  service  during  the  first  three  years 
of  the  Civil  War.  June  3,  1864,  she  was  captured  in  Ossabaw 
Sound  by  a  large  boarding  party  of  the  enemy  after  a  most  desper- 
ate struggle,  in  which  her  paymaster,  Mr.  Luther  G.  Billings,  killed 
Lieutenant  Pelot  the  Confederate  commander  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight, 
and  also  saved  the  life  of  his  own  commanding  officer  by  killing  the 
man  who  had  cut  him  down  and  was  about  to  despatch  him.  The 
Union  prisoners  were  taken  to  Savannah  where  they  came  under  the 
control  of  the  Confederate  officer  commanding  that  naval  station,  and 
who,  singularly  enough,  was  the  same  Hunter  whose  wheels  had  pro- 
pelled the  original  Water  WUchy  he  having  resigned  as  a  commander  in 
1861  and  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Confederacy.  The  coincidence 
does  not  seem  to  have  appealed  to  his  magnaminity  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, for  it  is  a  matter  of  official  record  that  he  treated  his  prisoners 
with  considerable  harshness. 

To  return  to  the  experience  of  the  Navy  Department  with  the 
Hunter  wheel.  The  experiments  with  the  Union  and  Water  Witch 
not  being  conclusive  to  Mr.  Hunter  and  his  supporters,  the  Depart- 
ment was  prevailed  upon  to  try  the  invention  on  a  larger  scale  than 
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before.  On  the  11th  of  July,  1843,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr. 
A.  P.  XJpahnr,  directed  Captaiii  Beverly  Kennon,  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Constnictk>n,  ^'  to  take  proper  steps  for  building  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  an  iron  steamer  on  plans  to  be  submitted  by 
Lieutenant  William  W.  Hunter,"  and  a  contract  was  accordingly 
made  with  Joseph  Tomlinson  for  an  iron  steamer  on  Hunter's  plan, 
together  with  engines,  propellers,  machinery,  and  all  metal  appurte- 
nances, and  Lieutenant  Hunter  was  ordered  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  whole.  Work  on  this 
vessel,  named  the  AUeghany^  b^an  in  1844  and  was  completed  in 
April,  1847,  when  she  descended  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to 
New  Orleans,  and  thence  steamed  around  to  Norfolk,  Ya. 

The  AUsghany  was  185  feet  long,  83  feet  beam,  18  feet  6  inches 
mean  draft,  at  which  her  displacement  was  1,020  tons.  She  was 
bark-rigged  and  mounted  originally  four  8-inch  Paixham  guns, 
weighing  10,000  pounds  each,  but  this  battery  was  reduced  one-half 
before  the  vessel  sailed  for  a  foreign  cruise.  There  were  two  hori- 
zontal condensing  engines  with  cylinders  of  four  feet  stroke  and  60 
inches  diameter,  and  two  iron  retum-flne  boilers  containing  2,000 
square  feet  of  heating  surface  and  66  square  feet  of  grate  surface  each. 
The  boilers  were  designed  by  Mr.  Haswell,  but  the  engines  and  hull 
were  Mr.  Hunter's,  modified  by  such  suggestions  as  he  collected 
from  the  engineers  and  constructors.  The  horizontal  propelling 
wheels  were  14  feet  8  inches  outside  diameter,  fitted  with  eight  pad- 
dles each,  the  paddles  being  8  feet  6  inches  long  and  2  feet  2  inches 
wide. 

On  the  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  Norfolk  the  mean  results  of 
her  best  steaming  performances  in  smooth  sea  and  calms  gave  a 
speed  of  4.9  knots  on  an  expenditure  of  2,000  pounds  of  coal  per 
hour.  At  Norfolk  it  was  concluded  to  cut  out  every  other  paddle, 
leaving  only  four  in  each  wheel,  and  thus  altered  the  Alleghany 
sailed  for  Brazil,  on  which  station  and  in  the  Mediterranean  she  was 
employed  until  1849,  when  she  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
went  on  duty  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  until  October  of  that  year. 
After  the  reduction  of  the  paddles  the  average  performance  for 
^hty-eight  hours'  steaming  at  sea  in  calm  weather  was  5.9  knots 
per  hour  on  an  hourly  consumption  of  2,096  pounds  of  coal.  The 
mean  results  of  eleven  hundred  and  ninety  hours  under  steam  and 
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sail  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  during  her  crnise  were  as 
follows: 

Mean  pressure  in  boilers 11.77  pounds 

Throttle One-half  open 

Cut-oflf 28. 100  of  stroke 

Coal  consumption  per  hour 1,940  pounds 

Average  revolution  of  wheels 27.2  per  minute 

Vacuum 25  inches 

Speed  of  vessel   per   log 6,883  knots 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Alleghany  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
October,  1849,  a  survey  was  held  on  her  by  order  of  Commodore 
C.  W.  Skinner,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction,  etc.,  the  board 
of  survey  being  composed  of  Commander  J.  B.  Montgomery,  Naval 
Constructor  John  Lenthal,  Engineer-in-Chief  C.  H.  Haswell,  Chief 
Engineer  Wm.  P.  Williamson,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Ellis,  the  supervising 
engineer  of  the  Washington  navy  yard.  Their  report  was  a  con- 
demnation of  the  Hunter  wheel,  and  a  recommendation  to  substitute 
a  common  side  wheel,  but  as  the  engines  could  be  adapted  to  a 
screw  propeller,  and  not  to  paddle  wheels,  a  propeller  was  decided 
upon,  as  the  cost  of  new  engines  would  thereby  be  saved.  This  re- 
port definitely  ended  the  career  of  Hunter's  wheel  and  put  a  stop  to 
needless  expenditure  of  public  money.  The  entire  history  of  these 
experiments  in  the  navy  only  confirms  the  correctness  of  an  old  adage 
a  ^'  shoemaker  should  stick  to  his  last.'' 

The  actual  cost  of  the  Alleghany  to  the  period  of  her  departure 
from  Pittsburg  was: 

Hull  and  fittings $118,635.27 

Engines,  boilers,  fittings  and  connections 113,640.65 

Patent  right  for  Hunter's  wheels 10,320.00 

Total $242,595.92 

In  1851-52  the  Allegheny  was  rebuilt  at  the  works  of  A.  Me- 
haflfy  ife  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  under  the  supervision  of  Chief  En- 
gineer Wm.  P.  Williamson,  U.  S.  Navy.  The  iron  hull,  having 
been  constructed  by  an  establishment  accustomed  to  building  vessels 
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for  riyer  service,  had  been  found  too  weak  for  rough  crnifling  in  the 
open  sea,  a  nnmber  of  frames  having  buckled  inward,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  remedj  this  was  made  by  putting  in  additional  frames  and 
bases.  The  openings  in  the  side  for  the  Hunter  wheels  were  built 
in,  and  a  new  st^n  post,  suitable  for  the  passage  of  a  propeller  shaft, 
was  substituted  for  llie  old  one.  The  cylinders  of  the  old  engines, 
which  worked  fore  and  aft,  wore  used  in  the  new  engine  to  work 
athwartship  from  the  diagonally  opposite  comers  of  a  new  bed  plate, 
the  connecting  rods  reaching  backward  from  cross-tails,  and  many 
of  the  minor  parts  of  the  old  engines  were  likewise  adapted  in  the 
new  structure.  The  alterations  in  the  engines  were  regarded  by  en- 
gineers at  the  time  as  very  ingenious  and  were  devised  by  Mr.  B. 
F.  Isherwood,  a  young  chief  engineer  who  had  entered  the  service 
a  few  years  previously.  His  arrangement  of  the  cylinders  with  a 
back-acting  motion,  will  be  recognized  as  the  fore-runner  of  the  type 
•0  universally  known  some  years  later  as  the  Isherwood  engine. 

Three  new  iron  boilers,  aggregating  5,600  square  feet  of  heating 
sorfaoe  and  200  square  feet  of  grate  surface  were  provided ;  these  were 
of  an  English  patent  type  known  as  ^^  Lamb  and  Summer  "  boilers, 
hidierto  unknown  in  the  United  States,  although  used  successfully 
to  some  extent  in  England.  They  were  installed  in  the  AUeghomy 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stuart,  the  engineer-in-chief  at  the 
time,  a  royalty  of  forty-five  cents  per  superficial  foot  of  heating  sur- 
face being  paid  to  the  patentees.  Pirsson^s  patent  double- vacuum 
condenser,  to  which  was  attached  an  evaporator  for  making  up  the 
waste  of  fresh  water,  was  fitted  in  this  steamer  at  this  time,  which 
was  the  first  appearance  in  our  naval  service  of  that  once  popular 
tjpe  of  condenser.  o 

The  cost  of  all  these  alterations  and  additions  was  about  9180,- 
000,  which,  when  added  to  the  original  cost  of  the  vessel  and  about 
125,000  spent  for  repairs  when  she  was  in  service,  brings  the  total 
cost  up  to  nearly  $400,000. 

The  screw  propeller  was  made  of  cast  iron,  13^  feet  in  diame- 
ter, with  four  blades  3^  feet  wide,  having  an  expanding  pitch  from 
87  to  33  feet.  So  cmous  was  this  propeller  in  comparison  with  the 
modem  pear-shaped  development  of  the  same  instrument,  that  a  re- 
daeed  copy  of  the  original  drawing  is  shown  on  next  page,  the  au- 
thor feeling  confident  it  will  interest  all  his  readers  who  ever  had 
My  connection  with  the  profession  of  marine  engineering. 
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The  AUeghamy  was  promised  for  the  Perry  expedition  to  Japan, 
which  fitted  out  in  the  summer  of  1852,  but  so  many  vexatious  de- 
lays in  her  rebuilding  occured  that  she  was  not  ready  for  a  steam 
trial. until  nearly  a  year  after  Commodore  Perry  sailed  for  Japan  in 
the  JSfississippi,  On  trial  the  AUeghamy  proved  to  be  an  absolute 
and  unqualified  failure;  the  hull  was  too  weak  to  withstand  the  action 
of  the  engines  and  this  resulted  in  the  engine  bed  plates  breaking  in 
several  places;  the  boilers  were  entirely  inadequate  for  supplying  the 
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engines  with  steam,  and  things  were  at  sixes  and  sevens  generally. 
Misfortunes  with  other  ships  will  be  referred  to  in  due  time,  which 
occurred  during  the  same  year  and  with  the  fiasco  of  the  Alleghany 
caused  public  attention  and  much  adverse  criticism  to  be  directed  at 
the  management  of  the  Navy  Department.  Mr.  Secretary  Dobbin, 
in  response  to  the  popular  clamor,  organized  a  board  of  engineers 
with  instructions  to  institute  a  searching  investigation,  not  only  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  disasters,  but  also  the  officers  or  individuals  who 
were  responsible.  This  board  consisted  of  Engineer-in-Ghief  D.  B. 
Martin  (Mr.  Stuart  had  resigned  in  June  of  that  year);  Chief  Engi- 
neer Henry  Hunt,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Copeland.  Mr.  John 
Lenthal,  the  chief  constructor  of  the  navy,  was  ordered  to  act  with 
the  board  and  advise  its  members  in  matters  relating  to  his  specialty. 
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In  the  case  of  the  AUeghawy^  the  report  of  this  board  was  not 
especiaU  J  flattering  to  any  who  had  been  concerned  in  her  building 
and  repair,  amounting  to  a  general  condemnation  of  the  vessel  as  be- 
ing totally  nnsnited  for  naval  purposes.  The  hnll,  originally  built 
for  the  reception  of  Hunter's  wheels,  was  of  a  very  peculiar  form, 
the  Gross  section  being  shaped  like  an  inverted  bell;  a  shape  mani- 
festly inconsistent  willi  structural  strength  to  withstand  outside  pres- 
sure, as  well  as  a  dangerous  model  for  sailing,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  additional  frames  put  in  were  so  placed  and  fastened  as  not  to 
add  to  the  strength,  while  considerably  increasing  the  weight.  The 
English  boilers,  originally  adopted  as  experimental,  had  been  radic- 
ally altered  after  another  set  of  the  same  boilers  had  failed  in  another 
ship — the  Princetan — and  this  fact  was  unfavorably  dwelt  upon  by 
the  board,  although  there  was  no  reason  for  believing  that  this  type 
would  have  been  successful  in  the  AUeghany  after  it  had  failed  in 
another  case.  Chief  Engineer  Isherwood  was  scored  for  not  provid- 
ing, in  the  design  and  strength  of  the  engine  frames,  for  the  weak- 
ness of  the  ship's  bottom,  and  on  his  side  he  of  course  contended 
that  it  was  his  task  to  provide  an  engine  only;  not  a  hull  to  support 
it  With  more  experience,  at  a  later  period  of  his  professonal  ca- 
reer, when  it  became  his  duty  to  provide  power  for  a  great  number 
of  war  vessels  with  all  sorts  of  hulls,  his  engine  frames  were  made 
proof  against  any  amount  of  racking  they  might  receive,  and  then  a 
hue  and  cry  was  raised  again,  not  because  the  engines  were  too  light, 
but  because  they  were  too  heavy.  Philosophers  say  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  be  critical  than  correct,  and  the  belief  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful critics  are  those  who  have  failed  in  other  callings  has  long 
since  passed  into  a  proverb. 

The  great  fault  in  this  affair  appears,  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  documents  in  the  case,  to  have  been  the  original  attempt  to  make 
a  serviceable  war  vessel  out  of  a  structure  that  in  shape  and  scant- 
ling of  material  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  reception  of  adequate  power. 
After  her  lamentable  failure  the  AUeghomy  was  laid  up  in  ordinary 
at  Washington  navy  yard  for  a  year  or  two  and  was  then  moved  to 
Baltimore,  where  she  remained  for  many  years  as  a  store  ship,  be- 
ing eventually  sold  in  1869  for  $5,250. 

During  this  same  experimental  period  a  project  for  constructing 
an  iron-clad  steam  battery  was  submitted  to  the  government  by  Mr. 
Robert  L,  Stevens  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  and  was  so  well  re- 
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ceived  that  Congress,  by  an  act  approved  April  14,  1842,  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  enter  into  contract  with  Mr.  Sfee- 
vens  ^'for  the  construction  of  a  war  steamer,  shot  and  shell  proof, 
to  be  built  principally  of  iron,  upon  the  plan  of  the  said  Stevens," 
the  act  appropriating  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  towards 
carrying  the  law  into  effect  and  providing  that  the  whole  cost  of  the 
steamer  should  not  exceed  the  average  cost  of  the  JUimssippi  and 
Missotiri.  Although  the  steamer  thus  originated  was  never  com- 
pleted, and  its  history  reached  forward  into  a  period  far  ahead  of 
that  with  which  we  have  yet  begun  to  deal,  it  was  such  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  early  engineers  that  it  is  entitled  to  mention  in  diis 
place,  especially  as  the  present  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  the  re- 
cital of  upset  theories  and  blasted  hopes. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  the  son  of  the  famous  American  inventor,  John 
Stevens,  who,  as  early  as  1804,  had  snccessfuUy  operated  a  Email 
experimental  steamer  with  twin  screw  propellers  in  place  of  paddle- 
wheels;  who,  in  1812,  had  prepared  a  complete  set  of  plans  for  a 
circular  iron-clad  steam  battery,  and  whose  name  was  for  many  yean 
intimately  associated  with  the  beginning  of  steam  navigation  and 
railway  operations  in  this  country.  Robert  L.  Stevens  inherited  his 
father's  inventive  genius  and  his  incomplete  inventions,  among  them 
the  idea  of  the  armored  steam  battery.  The  original  plan  for  this 
vesssel  was  for  a  large  iron  steamer  (about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long)  to  be  protected  with  plates  of  four  and  one-half  inch  iron 
armor  plate,  Mr.  Stevens  having  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Ooast  Defense  Board,  composed  of  army  and  navy  ofBcers,  that  iron 
plates  of  this  thickness  could  withstand  the  fire  of  any  possible  gun. 
Unfortunately  for  Stevens,  another  great  genius,  who  will  appear 
prominently  in  the  next  chapter,  arrived  on  the  scene  about  this  time 
with  a  large  wrought-iron  gun  of  English  manufacture,  with  which  he 
proceeded  to  demonstrate  by  actual  experiments  that  plates  of  iron 
four  and  one-half  inches  thick  could  be  easily  penetrated.  This  was 
a  great  discouragement  to  Mr.  Stevens  and  occasioned  so  much  oflS- 
cial  interference  with  his  work  that  the  project  languished  until  1854, 
when  work  on  a  modified  battery  was  begun  in  earnest  and  carried 
almost  to  completion  before  it  was  brought  to  a  stand  still  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Stevens  in  185G.  The  vessel  thus  constructed  was 
much  larger  than  the  original  design,  being  420  feet  long,  53  feet 
beam,  and  of  about  6,000  tons  displacement.     The  iron  armor  pro- 
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jeeted  for  this  formidable  craft  was  to  be  six  and  three  quarter  inches 
in  thickness. 

The  machinery,  which  was  completed  in  1856,  was  designed  for 
8,600  horse-power,  then  an  enormons  engine  power  and  equal  to  that 
<rf  the  famous  Great  Eastern.   The  vessel  had  twin  screws,  the  shafts 
bsing  eight  feet  apart  at  the  engines  and  diverging  towards  the  stem* 
St  which  point  they  were  twenty-two  feet  i^>art;  they  also  were 
designed  to  point  down  a  little  to  get  a  better  hold  of  the  water,  the 
scTOw  ends  being  i^nt  a  foot  lower  than  the  engine  ends.     The  to- 
tal lengdi  of  each  shaft  was  184  feet,  with  a  maximam  diameter  of 
seventeen  inches.     Each  shaft  was  operated  by  a  row  of  fomr  verti- 
cal cylinders  placed  outboard  of  the  shaft  and  connected  to  the  cranks 
by  means  of  overhead  walking  beams  six  feet  long  and  the  nsual  in- 
terposition of  connecting  rods,  an  arrangement  that  engineers  fami- 
liar with  our  modem  navy  will  recognize  as  remarkably  like  the  beam  ^ 
ttigines  adopted  by  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Chicago.     The  cyl- 
inders of  theee  two  sets  of  engines  were  all  of  the  same  dimensions, 
viz:  forty-five  inches  in  diameter  and  forty-two  inches  stroke.     The 
four  cranks  of  each  shaft  were  placed  ninety  degrees  apart,  and  the 
crank  shafts,  forged  separately,  were  coupled  together  in  a  manner 
doeely  similar  to  modem  {»ractice.     The  engine  frames  were  built 
up  of  iron  plates.     The  fore-and-aft  fire-room,  seventy-six  feet  long, 
had  five  boilers  on  each  side,  aggregating  26,000  square  feet  of  heating 
surface.     Unlike  the  typical  boilers  of  that  time,  these  boilers  were 
fitted  with  tubes  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter  instead  of  the 
luge  flues  so  generally  used. 

Fp  to  this  time  the  government  had  appropriated  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  this  undertaking  and  the  inventor  had  expended 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  his  own  money  on  it  besides.  At 
Bobert  Stevens'  death,  the  unfinished  structure  became  the  property 
of  his  two  brothers,  Edwin  A.  and  John  C.  Stevens,  who,  being  very 
wealthy  from  having  successfully  followed  out  the  railway  and  shipping 
enterprises  of  their  father,  offered  in  1861  to  complete  the  vessel  at  dieir 
own  expense  if  the  government  would  pay  for  it  if  it  proved  to  be 
successful.  This  liberal  offer  was  rejected  by  the  Navy  Department 
through  the  medium  of  a  board  of  naval  ofBcers  who  reported  ad- 
versely to  the  project,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  country  was  sorely 
Id  need  of  armored  vessels  and  at  that  very  time  another  naval 
board  was  in  daily  session  listening  to  the  claims  of  every  inventor 
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who  came  along  with  a  scheme  of  any  kind  for  an  iron  clad.  In  an 
effort  to  prove  the  practicability  of  their  plan  the  Stevens  brothers 
fitted  out  at  their  own  expense  a  small  steamer  named  the  Naugor 
tfick,  with  their  arrangement  of  protective  armor,  and  loaned  her  to 
the  Navy  Department;  this  craft  was  in  action  at  Drory's  Blnfif  on 
the  James  river  in  1862  and  had  to  fall  out  of  battle  owing  to  the 
bursting  of  her  Parrott  gnn,  so  her  armor  did  not  receive  the  desired 
test,  and  she  never  figured  as  a  national  vessel  on  the  official  navy  list. 

In  1868  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Stevens  died,  and  by  the  terms  of  his  will 
gave  the  unfinished  battery  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  bequeathing 
91,000,000  to  be  used  in  completing  it.  Oeneral  Oeorge  B.  McClel- 
lan  of  Army  of  the  Potomac  fame,  was  appointed  as  the  engineer  to 
determine  on  the  plans  for  completing  the  vessel,  and  Mr.  Isaac  New- 
ton, who  as  an  engineer  in  the  navy  during  the  war  had  won  a  high 
professional  reputation,  was  appointed  Oeneral  McGlellan's  techni- 
cal assistant.  These  officials  determined  to  convert  the  structure 
into  a  ram,  with  a  revolving  turret  similar  to  that  of  Ericsson's  moni- 
tor type.  The  bow  was  strengthened  accordingly,  an  inner  skin,  on 
the  double  bottom  principal,  and  transverse  water-tight  bulkheads 
were  introduced,  and  the  old  machinery  was  entirely  replaced  with 
ten  large  boilers  and  two  sets  of  powerful  engines  of  the  ^^  Maudsley 
&  Field"  vertical  overhead-crosshead  type,  designed  to  propel  the 
vessel  at  a  speed  of  fifteen  knots  per  hour. 

In  1874  the  million  dollars  left  by  Mr.  Stevens  was  exhausted  and 
the  vessel  not  yet  completed,  although  far  enough  along  to  justify 
the  claim  that  she  would  be  the  most  formidable  war  vessel  in  the 
world  if  completed.  New  Jersey  was  not  disposed  to  spend  the 
necessary  money  for  her  completion  and  opened  negotiations  for  her 
sale  to  the  United  States,  a  bargain  to  that  ^nd  being  practically 
completed  so  far  as  the  Navy  Department  was  concerned,  but  Gou- 
gress  refused  to  appropriate  the  money  to  make  the  necessary  pay- 
ments, and  the  structure  fell  back  upon  the  hands  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Proposals  for,  her  sale,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  parts, 
were  then  advertised,  and  in  1874  and  1875  the  most  of  the  material 
and  machinery  was  disposed  of  in  that  way,  even  the  new  engines 
being  sold  for  old  iron. 

Although  borne  on  the  official  navy  list  as  a  national  vessel  for 
several  years,  this  troublous  craft  never  had  any  other  name  than 
the  designation  of  the  '^ Stevens  Battery." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"XriesBOii's  career  iiroTed  that  the  fshcil,  as  well  aa  the  pen,  is  mightier  than 
the  sword.  Hapoleon  did  not  effect  greater  changes  In  the  ftiee  of  Europe  than  haa 
Sricaaon  piodiieed  in  naval  warfare*  and  these  hitter  are  lasting,  while  tha  foraMr 
have  kmg  since  passed  into  other  forms." 

J.  Yauahan  Merrick  in  Chttroh's  Life  of  John  Brkmon. 

Introdnetkm  of  the  Serew  Propeller— John  Srlcaaon.—The  Prihcbtoh,  and  Her 
Bemadcahle  Bngine.—Qreat-gun  Accident  on  the  Prdicxtoh  and  Conae(|aent 
Breach  ot  Friendship  Between  Ericsson  and  Captain  Stockton.— Subsequent 
Oveer  of  the  PRniCBTOir. 

THIS  narrative  of  the  early  steam  veasels  and  engineers  of  our 
navy  has  now  progressed  to  the  point  where  there  appears  on 
the  scene  the  most  remarkable  marine  engineer  whose  genius  has  ever 
impr^med  itself  upon  the  engineering  practice  of  the  world,  his 
advent  into  our  naval  history  being  due  to  the  adoption  of  a  war- 
steamer,  the  product  of  his  brain,  which  in  many  particulars  rad- 
ically and  successfully  departed  from  the  accepted  dogmas  of 
engineers  of  the  time  regarding  the  application  of  steam  power  to 
marine  propulsion.  Experiments  with  screw  propellers  of  various 
types  had  been  made  in  the  United  States,  England,  and,  elsewhere 
aud  the  practicability  of  the  instrument  had  been  visibly  demons- 
trated by  more  than  one  inventor,  notwithstanding  which  many 
engineers  persisted  in  maintaining  that  its  theoretical  loss  by  oblique 
action,  and  other  alleged  defects,  were  fatal  to  its  adoption  in 
practice.  Foremost  among  the  experimenters  in  England  was  the 
Swedish  engineer,  John  Ericsson,  who,  failing  to  gain  recognition 
from  the  Admiralty  although  he  had  constructed  entirely  successful 
screw-propelled  vessels,  left  that  country  in  disgust  and  came  to  the 
United  States,  if  not  at  the  instance,  certainly  to  the  gratification  of 
Captain  Richard  F.  Stockton  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Captain  Stockton  had  been  in  England  at  the  time  the  experi- 
ments vnth  Ericsson's  propeller  were  attracting  public  attention  and 
he  became  thoroughly  converted  to  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
invention.  Becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  great  engineer,  he 
had  talked  to  him  at  length  of  his  wish  to  have  the  United  States 
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Goyernment  build  a  steamer  on  Ericsson's  plan  of  propulsion,  and 
had  made  many  flattering  promises  of  success  to  the  latter  should 
he  ever  take  up  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  America.  The  Act 
of  Congress  of  1839,  under  which  the  Jj^^m^^^and  Missawri  were 
built,  had  authorized  the  construction  of  three  yessels,  and  at  the 
urgent  and  repeated  solicitations  of  Captain  Stockton  the  Depart- 
ment, late  in  1841,  directed  the  construction  of  the  third  Teasel  from 
plans  suggested  by  him.  As  soon  as  authority  to  build  the  ship  was 
granted,  Stockton  summoned  Ericsson  to  his  aid  and  engaged  him 
to  make  all  the  necessary  designs  for  the  hull  and  machinery,  as 
well  as  to  act  as  general  superintendent  of  the  construction  of  the 
same. 

This  vessel,  named  the  Princeton  after  Captain  Stockton's 
home  town  in  New  Jersey,  was  built  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
years  1842  and  1843,  the  hull  at  the  navy  yard  and  the  machinery 
by  the  engineering  firm  of  Merrick  and  Towne.  She  was  164  feet 
long,  30^  feet  beam,  and  displaced  954  tons  at  her  mean  draft  of 
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16i  feet.     The  peculiarity  of  model  consisted  in  a  very  flat  floor 
amidships,  with  great  sharpness  forward  and  excessive  leanness  aft, 
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&6  ran  beimg  remarkably  fine.  She  was  ship-rigged,  flpreading 
fonrteen  thousand  fonr  hundred  and  thirteen  square  feet  of  canyas 
in  plain  saUs.  The  screw  propeller  originally  used  was  of  the  form 
known  as  *^the  Ericsson  ":  it  was  composed  of  a  cast  Inrass  hub 
with  ox  arms,  the  latter  being  surrounded  by  a  copper  band  or 
drum,  on  which  six  brass  blades  were  riyeted,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  instrument  being  shown  as  in  the  annexed  sketch.  Both 
arms  and  blades  were  of  tme  helieoidal  twist  In  Mr.  Bobert  Mac- 
farlane's  History  of  Steam  Nayigation,  published  in  1861,  this  form 
of  propeller  is  thus  spoken  of: — <*Theadyantage  of  the  Ericsson 
screw  is  in  haying  a  ring  within  the  arms,  whereby  any  number  of 
blades  can  be  fixed,  and  a  large  area  of  surface  obtained."  The 
JhrincBton^s  propeller  was  of  the  following  dimensions : 

Diameter,  extreme 14  feet. 

Diameter  of  drum 8  *' 

Diameter  of  hub 1  '*  8  in. 

Pitch  of  screw 36  ** 

Length  of  hub  and  arms  in  direction  of  axis.  2  ^  ^ 

Width  of  blades 4  *'  1  in. 

Weight  of  screw 12,000  pounds. 

In  1846,  about  a  year  after  the  completion  of  the  yessel,  the 
original  propeller  was  removed  and  a  six-bladed  screw  without  any 
supporting  drum  was  substituted,  the  new  screw  being  14^  feet  in 
diameter,  32^^  feet  pitch,  with  blades  about  4^  feet  wide.  Experi- 
ments made  on  the  Princeton  under  similar  conditions  showed  that 
the  common  screw  was  about  11  per  cent,  more  eflScient  than 
Ericsson's.  The  Princeton  had  three  iron  boilers,  designed  by 
Ericsson  to  burn  hard  coal,  aggregating  2,420  square  feet  of  heat- 
ing surface  and  124  square  feet  of  grate  surface. 

The  Princeton  was  the  first  screw  steam  wwi'-vessd  e})er  huiU^ 
although  followed  closely  by  H.  M.  S.  Hattier^  launched  soon  after 
she  was.  The  Battler  was  begun  some  time  before  the  Princeton 
and  was  intended  originally  for  side- wheels,  but  was  changed  while 
building  owing  to  a  change  in  sentiment  regarding  screw  propellers. 
To  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  Battler  is 
frequently  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  screw  war-steamer.  The 
Princeton  was  fdso  the  first  yessel  of  war  in  which  all  the  machinery 
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waa  placed  entirely  below  the  water  line  out  of  reach  of  shot.  She 
was  also  the  first  war- vessel  with  boilers  designed  to  bum  anthracite 
coal,  thus  ayoiding  the  volume  of  black  smoke  to  betray  her  presence 
to  an  enemy  :  blowers  were  used  for  the  first  time  in  naval  practice, 
and  she  was  the  first  steamer  provided  with  a  telescopic  smoke  pipe. 
Ericsson  was  the  first  engineer  to  couple  the  engine  direct  to  the 
screw  shaft,  other  experimenters  with  screws  using  intermediate 
gearing  in  deference  to  the  theories  of  the  day. 

The  engine  of  the  Prhicekm  n:iay  be  roughly  described  as  a 
half-cylinder,  in  which  a  rectangular  piston  vibrated  like  a  bam  door 
on  its  hinges,  and  was  beyond  doubt  the  most  remarkable  modifica- 
tion of  the  steam  engine  ever  carried  into  successful  practice.  The 
principle  of  a  vibrating  rectangular  piston  is  an  old  mechanical 
device,  so  old,  in  fact,  that  it  was  embraced  in  Watt's  patent  as  one 
of  the  modes  of  transmitting  the  power  of  steam  to  machinery,  but, 
until  Ericsson's  time ;  engineers  had  failed  to  build  successful 
engines  on  this  plan.  Ericsson's  plan  differed  radically  from  pre- 
vious attempts,  from  the  fact,  that  he  introduced,  opposite  the  main 
semi-cylinder,  a  much  smaller  one  with  its  piston  a  prolongation  of 
of  the  large  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  shaft,  both  being  acted 
on  by  the  steam  at  the  same  time  and  the  difference  in  their  powers 
being  the  effective  force  transmitted  to  the  crank  levers. 

In  the  Princeton  this  combined  or  double  semi-cylinder  was 
eight  feet  long  and  placed  horizontal  with  the  smaller  semi-cylinder 
uppermost.  The  smaller,  or  re-acting,  piston  was  ten  inches  wide 
and  the  lower,  or  working  piston  thirty-six  inches  wide.  This 
difference  leaves  twenty-six  inches  of  effective  width  of  piston,  with 
its  center  of  pressure  located  10+18«28  inches  from  the  center  of  the 
piston  shaft.  The  effective  piston  area  therefore  was  26x96»2,516 
square  inches,  moving  back  and  forth  through  an  arc  of  ninety 
degrees  with  an  arm  or  radius  of  twenty-three  inches,  the  distance 
of  the  center  of  pressure  from  the  center  of  the  pistx>n  shaft. 

Before  laughing  at  this  contrivance  as  a  crude  effort  of  olden 
times  it  is  well  to  investigate  a  littie,  and  we  will  find  that  it  pos- 
sessed peculiar  merits.  The  vibration  of  the  working  piston  will  be 
found  to  correspond  closely  to  the  beat  of  a  pendulum  ;  and  there- 
fore its  swing  during  the  first  half  of  each  vibration  would  be  mater- 
ially assisted  by  the  force  of  gravity.     The  arrangement  with  the 
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Steam  ports  underneath,  facilitated  the  outflow  of  condensed  water 
and  prevented  any  dangerous  accumulation  in  the  cylinder.  Centri- 
fugal force  aided  the  outward  tendency  of  the  packing,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  piston  this  was  further  assisted  by  the  force  of 
gravity.  The  crank  levers  were  attached  to  the  piston  shafts  in 
nearly  the  same  plane  with  the  pistons,  which  relieved  the  journals 
of  that  shaft  from  irregular  strains.  The  small  angular  movement 
(ninety  degrees)  of  the  main  piston  was  also  an  important  feature. 
A  greater  motion  would  increase  the  power  of  any  given  sized 
engine  but  would  also  increase  the  strain  on  all  the  principal  bear- 
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ings,  as  the  force  of  the  piston  obviously  increases  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  the  piston  shaft  cranks,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  position  of  the  connecting  rods.  A  moderate  increase 
of  diameter  would  make  up  the  loss  of  power  due  to  the  short  arc 
through  which  the  piston  vibrates.  Another  advantage  resulting 
from  this  short  vibration  was  the  possibility  of  fitting  deep  cylinder 
covers  to  resist  the  upward  pressure  of  the  steam.  Finally  it  will  be 
noticed  that  there  are  very  few  working  parts,  and  the  moving  parts 
are  fewer  than  in  any  other  type  of  steam  engine,  except  possibly 
the  oscillating  engine  with  the  piston  rod  connected  directly  to  the 
crank. 
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Ordinary  slide  yalTes  of  the  locomotive  type  were  fitted  to  this 
peculiar  engine.  Two  of  these  engines  were  fitted  in  the  Princeton^ 
parallel  to  the  crank-shaft  and  imparting  motion  by  the  connections 
ihown  in  the  ontline  sketch. 

The  ship  was  completed  and  ready  for  sea  about  the  first  of 
January,  1844,  and  was  exhibited  as  a  marine  wonder  at  yarions 
places  along  the  coast.  Although  this  was  some  time  after  the 
enactment  of  the  law  regulating  the  appointment  of  engineers  in  the 
naval  service.  Captain  Stockton  appointed  the  first  ones  for  this  ship 
as  though  the  ship  belonged  to  him  ;  indeed  it  is  not  improbable  he 
felt  a  certain  right  to  ownership,  he  being  a  man  of  wealth  had  spent 
mnch  of  his  own  money  on  the  vessel.  When  the  vessel  was  com- 
pleted he  sent  the  following  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
which  is  very  interesting  and  gives  the  best  description  of  the  Prince- 
ton  in  existence : 

**  U.  S.  Ship  Pbincbton, 
**  PmLADSLPHTA,  Feb.  5th,  1844. 
"Bib: 

^^The  United  States  Ship  Prmoeton  having  received  her  arma- 
ment on  board,  and  being  nearly  ready  for  sea,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  to  yon  the  following  account  of  her  equipment,  etc. : 

^'The  Princeton  is  a  full  rigged  ship  of  great  speed  and  power, 
able  to  perform  any  service  that  can  be  expected  from  a  ship  of  war. 
Constincted  upon  the  most  approved  principles  of  naval  architecture, 
she  is  believed  to  be  at  least  equal  to  any  ship  of  her  class  with  her 
sttl,  and  she  has  an  auxiliary  power  of  steam  and  can  make  greater 
speed  than  any  sea  going  steamer  or  other  vessel  heretofore  built. 
Her  engines  lie  snug  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  out  of  reach  of  an 
enemy's  shot,  and  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  sails, 
bat  can  at  any  time  be  made  auxiliary  thereto.  She  shows  no  chim- 
ney, and  makes  no  smoke,  and  there  is  nothing  in  her  external  ap- 
pearance to  indicate  that  she  is  propelled  by  steam. 

^^  The  advantages  of  the  Prmceton  over  both  sailing  ships  and 
itoamers  propelled  in  the  usual  way  are  great  and  obvious.  She  can 
go  in  and  out  of  port  at  pleasure,  without  regard  to  the  force  or  di- 
rection of  the  wind  or  tide,  or  the  thickness  of  the  ice.  She  can  ride 
lately  with  her  anchors  in  the  most  open  roadstead,  and  may  lie-to 
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in  the  severest  gale  of  wind  with  safety.  She  can  not  only  save  her- 
self, but  will  be  able  to  tow  a  sqnadron  from  the  dangers  of  a  lee 
shore.  Using  ordinarily  the  power  of  the  wind  and  reserving  her 
fuel  for  emergencies,  she  can  remain  at  sea  the  same  length  of  time 
as  other  sailing  ships.  Making  no  noise,  smoke,  or  agitation 
of  the  water  (and  if  she  chooses,  showing  no  sail),  she  can  surprise 
an  enemy.  She  can  take  her  own  position  and  her  own  distance  from 
an  enemy.  Her  engines  and  water  wheel  being  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  safe  from  an  enemy's  shot,  she  is  in  no  danger  of  be- 
ing disabled,  even  if  her  masts  should  be  destroyed.  She  will  not 
be  at  daily  expense  for  fuel  as  other  steamships  are.  The  engines 
being  seldom  used,  will  probably  outlast  two  such  ships.  These  ad- 
vantages make  the  I^nnoetan,  in  my  opinion,  the  cheapest,  fastest, 
and  most  certain  ship  of  war  in  the  world. 

<'  The  equipments  of  this  ship  are  of  the  plainest  and  most  sub- 
stantial kind,  the  furniture  of  the  cabins  being  made  of  white  pine 
boards,  painted  white,  with  mahogany  chairs,  table,  and  sideboard, 
and  an  American  manufactured  oil  cloth  on  the  floor. 

^^  To  economize  room,  and  that  the  ship  may  be  better  venti- 
lated, curtains  of  American  manufactured  linen  are  substituted  for 
the  usual  and  more  customary  and  expensive  wooden  bulkheads,  by 
which  arrangement  the  apartments  of  the  men  and  oflScers  may  in 
an  instant  be  thrown  into  one,  and  a  degree  of  spaciousness  and  com- 
fort is  attained  unusual  in  a  vessel  of  her  class. 

"The  Princeton  is  armed  with  two  long  235 -pounder  wrought 
iron  guns,  and  twelve  42-pounder  carronades,  all  of  which  may  be 
used  at  once  on  either  side  of  the  ship.  She  can  consequently  throw 
a  greater  weight  of  metal  at  one  broadside  than  most  frigates.  The 
big  guns  of  the  Princeton  can  be  fired  with  an  effect  terrific  and  al- 
most incredible,  and  with  a  certainty  heretofore  unknown.  The  ex- 
traordinary effects  of  the  shot  were  proved  by  firing  at  a  target, 
which  was  made  to  represent  a  section  of  the  two  sides  and  deck  of 
a  74-gun  ship,  timbered,  kneed,  planked  and  bolted  in  the  same 
manner.  This  target  was  560  yards  from  the  gun.  With  the 
smaller  charges  of  powder,  the  shot  passed  through  these  immense 
masses  of  timber  (being  fifty-seven  inches  thick),  tearing  it  away  and 
splintering  it  for  several  feet  on  each  side,  and  covering  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ground  for  a  hundred  yards  square  with  fragments  of 
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wood  and  iron.  The  accuracy  with  which  these  gnns  throw  their 
immenae  shot  (which  are  three  feet  in  drcnmference),  may  be  judged 
by  tliis:  the  six  shots  fired  in  succession  at  the  same  elevation  struck 
the  same  horizontal  plank  more  than  half  a  mile  distant.  By  the  ap- 
plication of  the  various  arts  to  the  purposes  of  war  on  board  the 
PrimceUyri^  it  is  believed  that  the  art  of  gunnery  for  sea  service  has 
for  the  first  time  been  reduced  to  something  like  mathematical  cer- 
tainty. The  distances  to  which  these  guns  can  throw  their  shot  at 
every  necessary  angle  of  elevation  has  been  ascertained  by  a  series 
of  careful  experiments.  The  distance  from  the  ship  to  any  object  is 
readily  ascertained  with  an  instrument  on  board,  contrived  for  that 
purpose  by  an  observation  which  it  requires  but  an  instant  to  make, 
and  by  inspection  without  calculation.  By  self-acting  locks,  the  guns 
can  be  fired  accurately  at  the  necessary  elevation,  no  matter  what  the 
motion  of  the  ship  may  be.  It  is  confidently  believedthat  this  small 
ship  will  be  able  to  battle  with  any  vessel,  however  large,  if  she  is 
not  invincible  against  any  foe.  The  improvements  in  the  art  of  war 
adopted  on  board  the  PrvnceUm  may  be  productive  of  more  important 
results  than  anything  that  has  occured  since  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder. The  numerical  force  of  other  navies,  so  long  boasted,  may 
be  set  at  naught.  The  ocean  may  again  become  neutral  ground,  and 
the  rights  of  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest  nations  may  once 
more  be  respected.  All  of  which,  for  the  honor  and  defense  of  every 
inch  of  our  territory,  is  most  respectfully  submitted  to  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  information  of  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

'^  By  your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

'*R.  F.  Stockton, 

''Captain,  U.  S.  Navy. 

On  February  28,  1844,  the  Pri/ncetan  sailed  from  Washington 
OD  a  pleasure  and  trial  trip  down  the  Potomac  river,  having  on  board 
President  Tyler  and  his  Cabinet  and  a  distinguished  party  of  civil 
and  military  ofllcials,  invited  by  Captain  Stockton  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  the  vessel  and  her  machinery.  The  trip  was  a  great  snc- 
oeflB  professionally  and  convivially,  and  Captain  Stockton  was  lion- 
ized as  the  greatest  inventor  of  the  times,  it  being  the  general  im- 
preflflion  that  the  ship  and  all  that  was  in  her  had  sprung  from  his 
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yigorons  brain.  On  the  retnm  trip  one  of  those  irreflponsible  per- 
sons who  are  always  doing  something  that  onght  not  to  be  done  and 
whose  names  are  never  known  afterward,  wanted  to  have  the  big 
gnn  known  as  ^^ Peacemaker,'^  fired  again  ^^  jnst  for  fnn,"  to  which 
Captain  Stockton  dissented,  as  the  gnns  had  been  thoroughly  exer- 
cised earlier  in  the  day;  he  yielded,  however,  upon  the  good-natored 
wish  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  let  the  guests  have 
all  the  sport  they  wished,  and  the  gnn  was  fired.  It  burst,  injuring 
many  people,  among  them  Stockton  himself,  and  killing  the  Hon. 
Abel  P.  IJpshur,  Secretary  of  State;  Hon.  Thomas.  W.  Gilmer, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Captain  Beverly  Eennon,  U.  S,  Navy;  Hon. 
Yirgil  Maxey  of  Maryland;  Mr.  David  Gardiner,  and  a  colored  ser- 
vant. Mr.  Gilmer  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Navy  less  than  two 
weeks,  and  Mr.  Upshur  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  a  period 
shortly  before  he  received  the  portfolio  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  Gardiner  was  a  descendant  of  the  ^'  lords  of  the  manor"  of  Gar- 
diner's Island,  and  his  tragic  death  was  the  cause  of  an  interesting 
romance;  his  body  was  taken  to  the  White  House  by  direction  of  the 
President,  and  in  the  resulting  distress  and  sympathy  President  Ty- 
ler developed  such  an  interest  in  Gardiner's  beautiful  daughter  Julia 
that  he  afterward  married  her. 

When  Ericsson  came  to  the  United  States  he  brought  among 
many  other  inventions  a  large  wrought  iron  gun,  designed  by  him- 
self and  made  in  England.  On  trial  this  gun  developed  cracks 
which  Ericsson  remedied  by  an  expedient  now  in  general  use  in  gun 
making,  namely,  by  shrinking  bands  on  it.  Thus  altered  it  was 
fired  more  than  one  hundred  times  with  great  success,  its  projectiles 
piercing  a  4i-inch  wrought  iron  target,  and  it  was  placed  on  board 
the  Princeton^  with  the  name  of  "  Oregon,"  as  one  of  the  two  heavy 
guns  of  that  vessel;  the  name  *' Oregon  "  was  adopted  because  that 
word  was  in  everybody's  mouth  owing  to  an  international  contro- 
versy then  in  progress,  the  British  Lion  being  engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  place  his  heavy  paw  upon  our  extreme  north-western  territories. 
The  other  great  gun  of  the  Princeton — ^the  *' Peacemaker  " — was 
Captain  Stockton's  gun,  and  was  simply  an  imitation  of  Ericsson's, 
being  regarded  as  an  improvement  over  the  latter,  as  its  breach  was 
a  foot  greater  in  diameter  and  the  gun  was  heavier  throughout,  the 
quality  of  its  metal  being  over  looked  in  the  effort  to  provide  quan- 
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tity;  it  was  of  the  same  calibre,  viz,  twelve  inches.  Its  weight  was 
about  ten  tons  and  was  claimed  to  be  the  largest  forging  then  in  the 
world  and  a  great  mannf actnring  triumph,  as  only  a  few  years  before 
the  forges  of  the  United  States  conld  not  produce  a  wronght-iron 
shaft  for  the  second  Fvlton, 

It  is  a  matter  of  simple  history  that  Captain  Stockton  allowed 
the  belief  to  become  general  that  he  was  the  originator  of  everything 
connected  with  the  Princeton  and  tacitly,  if  not  directly,  withheld 
from  Ericsson  the  credit  which  was  his  due.  In  the  eulogistic  ac- 
count of  the  Princeton  before  quoted,  the  name  of  John  Ericsson 
does  not  appear,  although  every  detail  mentioned  with  so  much  en- 
thusiasm as  great  improvements  was  his  invention.  The  hull  of  the 
Princeton  was  designed  by  Ericsson;  the  engines  were  of  his  patent, 
and  so  was  the  screw  propeller;  the  telescopic  smoke  pipe  and  fire 
room  blowers  were  his;  the  banded  gun  was  his  invention;  the  range 
finder  was  his;  the  automatic  gun  lock  was  his;  the  Princeton  was 
essentially  the  child  of  Ericsson's  brain.  So  long  as  the  career  of 
the  Princeton  amounted  to  a  triumphal  procession  from  one  city  to 
another,  John  Ericsson  remained  in  the  shadow  of  obscurity,  but 
with  the  bursting  of  the  *'  Peacemaker  "  he  was  remembered  and 
summoned  to  Washington.  ^'Captain  Stockton,''  as  Mr.  Ohurch 
very  pointedly  remarks,  ^^  bethought  himself  of  Ericsson.  If  he  was 
not  disposed  to  share  the  credit  of  success  with  him  he  was  quite 
ready  to  give  him  his  full  measure  of  responsibility  for  disaster." 
Ericsson  declined  to  be  held  responsible  for  an  imitation  gun  not  of 
his  making  and  his  letter  in  reply  to  the  summons  to  proceed  to 
Washington  is  a  veritable  gem  of  irony  and  independence.  Stock- 
ton never  forgave  him  and  greatly  injured  him  afterward  by  prevent- 
ing the  payment  by  the  Government  of  Ericsson's  bill  for  his  patents 
and  his  invaluable  professional  work  for  the  two  years  that  the  ship 
was  under  construction.  In  denying  Ericsson's  claim  for  payment 
for  his  services  Stockton  referred  to  him  as  a  "  mechanic  of  some 
skill,"  and  made  the  remarkable  statement  that  he  had  allowed  him, 
"  €L8  aparticvlc^  act  of  favor  cmdhinchiess^^'^  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  the  Princeton'^s  machinery.  Not  many  months  before, 
at  a  dinner  in  Princeton,  celebrating  the  launching  of  the  ship.  Cap- 
tain Stockton  had  introduced  Ericsson  as  the  man  for  whom  he  had 
searched  all  over  the  world,  who  was  capable  of  inventing  and 
carrying  oat  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  a  complete  ship  of 
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war.  Ericsson  experienced  all  the  weary  circumlocution  of  bills  in 
OongresB,  suits  in  the  court  of  claims,  &c.,  and  to  the  great  shame 
of  our  country  eventually  died  with  the  bills  for  his  services  on  the 
Prmceton  still  unpaid.  The  whole  miserable  story  is  told  in  Mr. 
Wm.  C.  Church's  admirable  history  of  the  life  of  John  Ericsson,  a 
book  that  is  well  worth  the  study  of  all  engineers. 

The  Prmceton  was  employed  in  the  home  squadron  during  the 
years  1845,  '46  and  '47,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Mexican 
War,  her  performance  under  sail  and  steam  at  all  times  being  high- 
ly satisfactory,  and  her  reliability  as  a  steamer  remarkable.  The 
mean  results,  when  under  steam  alone  during  this  period,  were  as 
follows: 

Mean  steam  pressure  in  boilers 11.75  pounds. 

Mean  initial  pressure  in  cylinders  (throttle 

one-fifth  open) 6.3 

Double  vibrations  of  piston,  per  minute. .  .22.68 
Oonsumption  of  anthracite  coal  per  hour, 

fan  blast 1,293 

Mean  effective  pressure  throughout  stroke,        9 

Horse-power  developed  by  engines 191.893 

Speed  of  ship  in  knots,  per  hour 7. 29 

Slip  of  the  screw ,.  10.38  per  cent. 

Sea  water  evaporated  per  hour  per  pound 

of  coal 6.64  pounds. 

In  1847  the  Prmceton  was  supplied  with  new  boilers  of  the 
same  number  and  external  dimensions  as  the  old,  but  with  about 
twenty  per  cent,  more  heating  surface,  thus  improved  she  sailed  for 
the  Mediterranean  station  where  she  remained  two  years  under  the 
command  of  Commander  Frederick  Engle.  Mr.  Henry  Hunt  was 
her  chief  engineer  the  first  part  of  this  cruise,  succeeded  by  Joshua 
Follansbee.  On  this  cruise  the  performance  under  steam  was  much 
better  than  it  had  been  with  the  original  boilers  and  it  was  claimed 
that  she  was,  considered  in  connection  with  the  amount  of  fuel  con- 
sumed, the  most  eflScient  steamer  in  existence.  She  was  an  object 
of  interest  and  admiration  to  European  engineers  and  her  cruise  in 
the  Mediterranean  did  much  to  break  down  the  prejudice  of  sailors 
against  steamers,  and  of  engineers  against  the  screw  and  the  practice 
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of  coupling  engines  direct  to  the  shaft.  At  sea  she  was  readily  han- 
dled, either  with  steam  or  sail,  and  had  no  bad  quality  except  the 
fault  of  pitching  violently  owing  to  her  great  leanness  forward  and 
aft.  Under  sail,  with  the  propeller  uncoupled,  she  was  claimed  to 
be  as  fast  and  handy  as  most  sailing  vessels,  and  she  is  said  to  have 
beaten  some  sloops  of  war  and  frigates  in  clawing  off  a  lee  shore  in 
a  heavy  gale,  under  sail  and  dragging  her  screw. 

The  old  navy  captains  had  strenuously  asserted  that  steam  could 
never  be  practically  applied  to  naval  warfare,  and  the  defects  in  the 
first  side  wheel  steamers  and  failure  of  Hunter's  system  of  submerged 
propulsion  added  weight  to  their  predictions.  The  appearance  and 
successful  performances  of  the  Princeton,  without  any  objection 
able  side- wheels  and  with  the  machinery  entirely  below  the  water 
line,  left  the  objectors  with  no  argxunent  except  their  own  sentimen 
tal  predilections  in  favor  of  sails,  and  for  this  reason  the  Princeton 
may  truly  be  credited  with  the  honor  of  being  the  germ  of  our  steam 
navy,  for  after  her  first  service  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  sensible  men  that  the  old  order  of  things  must  yield  to  the 
new.  Besides  inaugurating  the  era  of  steam  men  of  war,  the  iVm- 
ceton  may  be  credited  with  introducing  another  new  factor  into  the 
problem  of  marine  warfare.  It  has  been  previously  mentioned  that 
Ericsson's  wrought-iron  gun  had  been  used  to  perforate  an  iron 
target,  and,  although  that  particular  gun  was  removed  from  the  ship 
after  the  disaster  to  its  copy,  this  fact  set  people  thinking  about  how 
to  resist  the  fire  of  such  guns.  As  Lieutenant  Jacob  W.  Miller  very 
aptly  says  in  an  essay  read  before  the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute,  ^'  When 
the  U.  8.  S.  Princeton,  propelled  hy  .Ericsson^ 8  screw  and  armed  by 
Erics8on*s  vrrcmght-vron  gv/n,  was  launched  the  war  between  armor 
and  projectiles  began. ' ' 

When  the  Princeton  returned  from  the  Mediterranean  in  1849 
she  was  condemned  by  a  survey  and  immediately  broken  up  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard.  It  is  asserted  in  Commodore  Stockton's  biog- 
raphy that  the  hasty  condemnation  and  destruction  of  this  ship  was 
the  work  of  certain  naval  captains  who  were  jealous  of  the  fame  and 
popularity  he  had  won  in  championing  the  cause  of  steam  in  the 
navy,  and  it  is  certain  that  much  hard  feeling  was  occasioned  by  the 
event,  but  this  quarrel  may  well  be  passed  over  in  silence,  especially 
BB  its  principals  have  long  since  ceased  the  contentions  of  this  world. 
Two  years  later  when  Stockton  was  a  member  of  the  United  States 
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Senate  he  prevailed  upon  the  Navy  Department  to  rebuild  his  ship, 
and  a  new  hull  was  accordingly  built  at  the  Boston  navy  yard,  such 
of  the  old  timbers  as  were  fit  being  worked  into  the  new  structure. 
The  new  Prmceton  was  a  clipper-built  ship,  177  feet  long,  38  feet 
8  inches  beam,  and  of  1370  tons  displacement  at  mean  draft,  which 
dimensions  it  will  be  noticed  correspond  very  closely  with  those  of 
our  present  Enterprise  class  of  corvettes.  The  old  Ericsson  semi- 
cylinder  engines,  being  in  good  order,  were  not  destroyed  with  the 
ship,  and  these  were  taken  to  Baltimore  and  thoroughly  overhauled 
at  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  under  the  supervision  of  Chief  Engineer 
Wm.  H.  Shock,  U.  S.  Navy.  The  only  material  change  made  in 
them  was  in  the  addition  of  SickePs  adjustable  cut-off.  Three  iron 
boilers  of  the  "  Lamb  and  Summer  "  patent,  previously  referred  to 
in  connection  with  the  Alleghcmy^  were  supplied  by  the  Baltimore 
firm;  also  a  four-bladed  composition  propeller,  16  feet  in  diameter, 
not  unlike  in  general  form  the  propellers  in  use  fifteen  years  ago. 

A  long  delay  in  completing  the  ship  occured  on  account  of  a 
controversy  between  the  engine  builders  and  the  Navy  Department 
as  to  whether  the  machinery  was  to  be  installed  in  Boston  or  Balti- 
more, but  the  Department,  being  anxious  to  get  the  ship  for  the  Ja- 
pan expedition,  finally  sent  her  to  Baltimore  and  the  machinery  was 
put  in  place  during  the  summer  of  1852.  Eventually  completed,  the 
Princeton  sailed  from  Annapolis  in  November,  1852,  in  company 
with  the  Mississippi^  but  on  the  voyage  down  Chesapeake  Bay  the 
boilers  gave  so  much  trouble  that  she  was  detained  at  Norfolk  and 
the  Mississippi  sailed  without  her.  The  Board  of  Engineers  named 
in  Chapter  IV.  as  having  been  organized  to  investigate  the  failures 
of  certain  vessels,  reported  in  the  case  of  the  Princeton  that  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Sickel's  cut-off  was  injudicious  and  that  the  failure  of 
the  ship  was  attributable  to  the  patent  boilers;  so  far  as  any  individ- 
ual was  to  blame  for  the  failure,  the  report  stated  that  Mr.  Stuart, 
the  former  engineer-in- chief,  who  had  recommended  the  use  of  the 
Lamb  and  Summer  boilers  was  the  responsible  person.  Commodore 
Stockton  felt  that  his  pet  ship  had  been  terribly  bungled  in  rebuild- 
ing, possibly  maliciously  so,  and  he  denounced  the  .whole  affair  by 
a  vigorous  speech  in  the  Senate,  referring  to  the  new  Princeton  as 
^^an  abortion  in  the  naval  service."  After  lying  idle  in  Norfolk 
for  a  year  or  two,  the  Princeton  was  taken  to  Philadelphia  and  used 
as  a  receiving  ship  until  October  9,  1866,  when  she  was  sold. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

*'  I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profe€»ion;  from  the  which  as  men  of 
eotme  do  seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  en- 
desTonr  themselves  by  way  of  amends  to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto," 

Francis  Baoon. 

Beoiganization  of  the  Engineer  Corps— Case  of  Chief  Bngineer  C.  B.  Moss— All 
Aflsigtant  Ei^ineers  Examined  and  Be-arranged  According  to  Proficiency— 
;  Laws  and  Begalations  AjSecting  the  Engineer  Corps  from  1846  to  1860 — 

'i  Besignation  of  Chief  Engineer  John  Faron,  Jr. 

f 

i        T^HE  act  of  August  31,  1842,  creating  the  engineer  corps  of  the 
I  1      navy,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  appoint  the  en- 

I  gineer-in-chief  and  the  chief  engineers,  as  well  as  the  assistant  engi- 
(  neers.  In  the  original  draft  of  this  bill  it  was  provided  that  the 
J  engineer-in-chief  and  chief  engineers  should  be  commissioned  offi- 
cers, nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  which 
provision  met  with  approval,  bat  disappeared  at  the  last  moment 
when  the  bill  assumed  its  final  form.  This  omission  was  said  to  be 
dne  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Gilbert  L.  Thompson,  who  had  arranged 
to  be  appointed  to  the  new  office  of  engineer-in-chief,  and,  not  being 
an  engineer  by  profession,  was  fearful  that  the  Senate  would  not 
confirm  him  when  nominated;  so  he  used  his  political  influence  to 
farther  his  interests  by  making  the  way  to  the  desired  office  as  free 
from  legislative  and  legal  forms  and  ceremonies  as  possible. 

After  Mr.  Thompson's  short  career  as  engineer- in -chief,  his 
successor,  Mr.  Haswell,  immediately  undertook  the  task  of  remedy- 
ing the  defect  in  organization  occasioned  by  the  diplomacy  of  his 
predecessor,  his  efforts  being  so  successful  that  the  naval  appropria- 
tion bill  of  the  following  year  (approved  March  3,  1846)  contained 
the  following: — 

Sac.  7.  And  he  U  further  eruuted,  That  in  lien  of  the  mode  heretofore  pro- 
Tided  by  law,  the  eDgineer-in-chief  and  chief  engineers  of  the  navy  shall  be  ap- 
poiBted  by  ttie  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  that 
tiie  President,  by  and  with  the  like  advice  and  consent,  may  appoint  six  engineers, 
to  be  employed  in  the  revenue  service  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tnumj  may  appoint  six  assistant  engineers,  to  be  employed  in  the  like  service,  one 
r  and  one  assistant  to  be  assigned  to  each  steamer  in  the  said  service,  if  the 
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same  shall  b«  deemed  oeceseary  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  pre- 
scribe the  duMes  to  be  performed  by  said  officers  respectively;  each  of  the  said  ODgl- 
neors  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  pay  as  dow  is,  or  hereafter  may  be,  by 
law,  allowed  to  first  lieuteDants  in  the  revenue  service;  and  that  each  assistant  engi- 
neer shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  pay  that  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be,  by 
law,  allowed  to  third  lieutenants  in  said  service. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  made  it  necessary  for  the  names  of 
the  chief  engineers  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  for 
commissions,  and  this  furnished  the  engineer-in-chief  with  an  op- 
portunity to  re-arrange  tbem  in  what,  according  to  his  judgment, 
was  their  proper  order  of  merit,  his  recommendation  on  the  subject 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  May  9,  1846,  being  approved 
and  a  re-arrangement  accordingly  made  by  numbering  the  commis- 
sions. There  were  then  seven  chief  engineers  ranking  with  each 
other  according  to  date  of  appointment  in  the  following  order: 

John  Faron,  Jr.,  appointed  January  18,  1840. 
Andrew  Hebard,  appointed  February  6,  1840. 
James  Thompson,  appointed  April  14,  1842. 
Wm.  P.  Williamson,  appointed  October  20,  1842. 
Charles  B.  Moss,  appointed  May  29,  1844. 
Wm.  Sewell,  Jr.,  appointed  February  11,  1846. 
W.  W.  W.  Wood,  appointed  March  16,  1846. 

By  Mr.  Haswell's  recommendation,  this  order  of  precedence 
was  changed  to  the  following,  in  order  of  number  of  commission: 

1.  John  Faron,  Jr. 

2.  Andrew  Hebard. 

3.  Wm.  Sewell,  Jr. 

4.  W.  W,  W.  Wood. 
6.  James  Thompson. 

6.  Wm.  P.  Williamson. 

7.  Charles  B.  Moss. 

This  new  arrangement  was  of  course  not  agreeable  to  those  who 
were  reduced  in  standing,  Mr.  Williamson  especially  feeling  ag- 
grieved at  having  Messrs.  Sewell  and  Wood,  who  bad  just  entered 
the  corps  as  chief  engineers  direct  from  civil  life,  placed  above  him, 
and  the  case  does  appear  to  savor  of  hardship,  but  the  judgment  of 
the  engineer-in- chief  was  allowed  to  stand  as  final,  and  Mr.  Will- 
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iamson's  protests  to  the  Department  ayailed  him  nothing.  Ohief 
Engineer  Moss  also  came  to  grief  at  the  hands  of  the  Department  at 
the  8ame  time.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  President  Tyler,  and  had 
been  his  private  secretiury  prior  to  receiving  an  appointment  as  a 
chief  engineer  in  the  navy,  and  after  that  remained  in  Washington 
SB  a  member  of  the  President's  household.  President  Tyler's  term 
of  office  expired  March  4,  1845,  and  the  following  day  the  Navy 
Department  took  possession  of  Mr.  Moss  by  ordering  him  to  Pitts- 
burgh as  inspector  of  machinery,  boilding  in  that  city  for  the  AUe- 
ghofMf.  Two  months  later,  when  Mr.  Haswell  reconmiended  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  chief  engineers,  he  reported  to  the  Department 
that  ^'Mr.  Moss,  without  the  advantages  of  personal  observation 
consequent  upon  the  immediate  management  of  the  steam  engine, 
has  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  its  operation  and  possesses 
high  attainments  in  physics  and  mathematics."  Protegea  of  Presi- 
dent Tyler  were  not  popular  with  the  new  administration,  however, 
and  the  Navy  Department  detached  Mr.  Moss  from  his  duty  in 
Pittsburgh,  placed  him  on  furlough,  and  ordered  him  to  report  at  a 
fotnre  date  to  the  engineer-in-chief  for  an  examination  as  to  his 
qualifications  for  sea  duty,  the  letter  of  explanation  accompanying 
the  order  stating: 

"In  consequence  of  the  Department's  want  of  confidence  in 
year  ability  to  assume  the  detailed  direction  and  perform  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  a  chief  engineer  attached  to  a  sea-going  steamer,  and 
at  the  same  time,  entertaining  the  disposition  to  concede  to  you  all 
proper  indulgence  and  facilities,  it  has  decided  that  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  you  an  opportunity  practically  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
which  it  conceives  you  to  be  in  want  of,  you  will  be  detached  from 
your  present  duties  and  put  on  furlough  until  the  16th  of  December 
next" 

About  the  middle  of  January  following,  Mr.  Moss  was  ordered 
before  an  examining  board  composed  of  the  engineer-in-chief  and 
the  two  senior  chief  engineers  of  the  navy,  which  resulted  in  his  re- 
eeiving  the  following  notification  from  Secretary  Bancroft: 

''In  consequence  of  the  result  of  your  examination,  which  has 
been  communicated  to  you,  I  am  authorized  by  the  President  to  in- 
form you  that  your  commision  as  a  chief  engineer  in  the  navy  of  the 
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United  States  is  hereby  revoked,  and  yon  are  no  longer  a  chief  en- 
gineer. 

'^A  warrant  as  a  second  assistant  engineer  in  the  navy,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  before  which 
you  were  examined,  will  be  given  you  upon  your  signifying  your 
readiness  to  accept  it.'' 

This  letter  was  dated  January  30,  1846,  and  as  Mr.  Moss  did 
not  signify  his  willingness  to  accept  the  proffered  warrant,  his  con- 
nection with  the  service  ceased  on  that  date.  The  affair  is  narrated 
as  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of  relying  upon  political  influence 
for  official  position,  and  also  as  serving  to  show  the  uncertain  tenure 
of  a  commission  in  the  navy  in  olden  times,  which  latter  uncertainty 
was  not  confined  to  the  young  engineer  corps,  but  menaced  all  com- 
missioned officers  alike. 

Having  disposed  of  the  chief  engineers,  Mr.  Haswell  turned 
his  attention  to  the  assistants,  and  recommended  that  they  all,  irre- 
spective of  grade  or  length  of  service  in  the  navy,  be  subjected  to  an 
examination  to  establish  their  fitness  for  the  service  and  determine 
their  relative  merits,  which  reconmiendation  was  approved  by  Sec- 
retary Bancroft,  and  an  examining  board  convened  by  his  order  in 
the  city  of  Washington  on  the  9th  of  July,  1845.  This  board  con- 
sisted of  Engineer-in-Chief  Haswell  as  president  and  Ohief  Engi- 
neers John  Faron,  Jr.,  and  Wm.  W.  W.  Wood  as  members,  and 
before  it  all  the  assistant  engineers  who  were  within  summoning  dis- 
tance were  ordered  to  appear. 

The  proceedings  of  the  examining  board  partook  largely  of 
^'  star  chamber ''  methods,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  letter 
of  instructions  issued  to  the  board  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Construction,  Equipment  and  Repairs,  who  represented  the  Secro- 
tary  of  the  Navy  for  the  time,  and  to  which  bureau  the  engineering 
branch  was  attached  as  a  sub-department  or  bureau: 

*'  Mbssbs.  C.  H.  Haswell,      ) 

John  Faron,         v  Engineers. 
W.  W.  W.  Wood.  ) 

'•INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  A  BOARD  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF 
ASSISTANT  ENGINEERS. 

^'  The  board  will  take  particular  care  to  ascertain  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidates  for  all  the  duties  that  may  be  required  of 
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them,  M  assistant  engineers,  and  satisfy  themselves  of  their  moral, 
as  well  as  professional  fitness  for  the  public  service. 

^^  Having  ascertained  the  merits  of  the  candidates  as  above, 
the  board  will  proceed  to  class  them  as  first,  second  and  third  assist- 
ants— ^taking  into  view  professional  and  moral  fitness  and  other  cir- 
cumstances which  may  give  claim  to  preference. 

^^  Having  classed  the  candidates  as  above,  the  board  will  ar- 
range them  in  their  several  classes  according  to  merit. 

^^  The  appointments  now  held  by  assistant  engineers  are  to  be 
considered  as  temporary,  and  not  giving  claim  to  precedence,  ex- 
cept in  cases  when  candidates  may  be  thought  to  be  equal  in  merit, 
then  preference  will  be  given  to  the  senior  appointment. 

''The  board  will  admit  but  one  candidate  for  examination  at  a 
time,  the  examination  is  to  be  considered  private  and  confidential, 
and  it  will  impress  upon  the  mind  of  each  candidate,  and  enjoin  it  on 
him,  that  he  is  not  to  disclose  to  any  one  the  course  of  examination, 
the  questions  asked  him,  or  anything  that  may  occur  in  the  session 
of  the  board. 

''The  decisions  at  which  the  board  may  arrive  are  to  be  com- 
mmiieated  to  no  one;  but  are,  when  the. whole  examination  is  com- 
pleted, to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  such  action 
IS  he  may  deem  proper. 

"  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"W.  B.  Shubwok, 
"for  Com.  Morris, 
^^Boreau  of  Oonstruction,  Equipment  and  Repairs,  July  8,  1845.'' 

At  that  time  the  diflEerent  g^rades  of  assistant  engineers  were 
composed  of  the  following  members,  arranged  in  order  of  seniority 
according  to  length  of  service: 
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FIB8T  ASBISTAinn. 

SBOOHD  ASSISTAXITS. 

1. 

Hiram  Sanfoid, 

A.  8.  FlOmer, 

2. 

William  Scott. 

J.  a  Rutherford, 

3. 

James  Cochrane^ 

J.  K.  Mathews, 

4. 

Henry  Hant, 
D.  B.  Martin, 

Gilbert  Sherwood, 

5. 

N.  C.  Davis. 

6. 

John  Alexander, 

Daniel  Murphy, 
J.  M.  Mid<Ueton, 

7. 

James  Atkinson, 

8. 

Thomas  Oopeland, 

William  Luce, 

9. 

LeviGriflan, 

Levi  T.  Spencer, 
J.  F.  Drybuigh. 

10. 

B.  F.  Isherwood, 

11. 

Alexander  Birkbeck. 

^?,. 

13. 

14. 

TBIBD  ASflSTAXTB. 


Smith  Thompson, 
Joshua  Follansbee, 
Wm.  F.  Mercier, 
John  Gallagher, 
William  Tttfxart, 
Samuel  Archbola, 
John  Serro, 
Thomas  Dickson. 
Theodore  Zeller, 
M.  M.  Thompson, 
James  W.  King, 
Robert  Danby, 
William  H.  I&ock, 
Charles  Coleman. 


After  examining  all  the  available  aasistant  engineers  the  result 
of  the  examination  was  reported  aa  follows: 


*Offigb  of  Ehqivbbb  Corps,  U.  S.  N., 
'<Jnly  28th,  1846. 


"Sib:— 


"In  behalf  of  the  Board  for  the  examination  of  Aaaistant 
Engineers  that  was  convened  on  the  9th  instant,  I  have  to  report: 

"That  there  were  twenty-seven  Assistants  examined,  one  of 
whom  was  rejected. 

"The  accompanying  paper  contains  a  list  of  the  names  of  those 
that  were  passed,  arranged  in  the  several  grades  and  numbered  Id 
the  order  in  which  they  are  recommended  to  be  placed. 

"In  consideration  of  this  being  the  first  occasion  since  the 
organization  of  the  Engineer  Corps  that  dnty  of  this  nature  has  been 
performed,  and  as  many  changes  in  the  different  grades  are  recom- 
mended to  be  made,  I  deem  it  proper  to  recnr  to  the  irregular 
manner  in  which  the  present  tenure  of  appointments  of  those  ex- 
amined originated. 

"Thus  from  1887  to  1842  there  did  not  exist  the  grade  of 
Third  Assistant,  and  not  until  1842  was  there  an  examination  prior 
to  admission  into  the  corps,  and  even  up  to  the  present  time  there 
has  not  been  an  appointment  under  any  defined  regulations  or  re- 
strictions. 

"With  these  facts  in  view  it  is  .fair  to  infer  that  errors  of 
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podtion  could  not  have  been  avoided;  added  to  which,  observation, 
ambition,  and  a  difference  in  capacity,  have  secured  to  some  (since 
their  appointments  in  the  service)  that  advantage  which  is  so  readily 
obtained  when  their  attendant  results  are  contrasted  with  indiffer- 
ence and  a  less  regard  to  the  exactions  of  advancement. 

^'  The  want  of  a  working  model  of  a  condensing  engine  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration  and  reference  was  much  felt,  and  in  future 
examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  corps  much  incon- 
venience will  be  experienced  without  the  use  of  one.  I  reconmiend 
that  one  be  constructed  at  the  navy  yard  in  Washington — the  cost  of 
which  should  not  exceed  $300. 

'<Mr.  Alexander  Birkbeck,  Jr.,  is  recommended  as  worthy  of  an 
examination  for  promotion  to  a  Chief  Engineer  whenever  the  De- 
partment may  see  fit  to  add  to  the  number  of  that  grade.  First 
Assistant  Thomas  Copeland  from  physical  infirmity,  added  to  the 
want  of  professional  experience  as  a  marine  engineer,  is  considered 
onfit  to  discharge  the  duties  pertaining  to  an  Assistant  Engineer  in 
the  Naval  Service. 

*  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Chas.  H.  Haswell." 

The  paper  referred  to  in  the  above  report  as  giving  the  names 
of  the  assistant  engineers,  re-arranged  in  the  order  of  merit  recom- 
mended by  the  examining  board,  shows  that  the  following  order, 
which  was  officially  approved,  was  recommended: 


FUST  ASBISTAIITS. 

BBOOHD  ASSISTAlfTS. 

THIRD  ASSISTAMTS. 

1.  Alexander  Birkbeck,  Jr 

Joflhoa  Follansbee, 

John  M.  Middleton. 

2l  Henry  Hont, 

John  Alexander, 

Wm.  F.  Mercier, 

3w  Daniel  U.  Martin, 

James  Atkinson, 

William  Tkggart, 

4.  Hiram  Sanlord. 

LeviGriflSn, 

William  Luce, 

5.  James  Oochranet 

Levi  T.  bpencer, 
Albert  8.  Palmer, 

James  W.  King, 

6.  

,  James  R.  Drybuigh, 
Theodore  Zeller, 

7 

Jesse  S.  Rutherford, 

S.  

Samuel  Archbold, 

Robert  Danby, 
William  H.  ^aock. 

9.  

Naylor  C.  Davis, 

10.  

Daniel  Murphy, 

Johu  Serro, 

11 

M.  M.  Thompson. 
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Of  the  eight  assifltants  not  examined  in  Jnly,  two,  Second  Ab- 
Bistant  Gilbert  Sherwood  and  Third  Assistant  Smith  Thompson,  de- 
clined the  examination  and  resignedi  The  other  six,  the  vessels  to 
which  they  were  attached  having  returned  to  the  United  States,  were 
ordered  before  the  board  in  December  and  January  following,  and 
examined,  Chief  Engineer  Andrew  Hebard  being  then  one  of  the 
examiners  in  place  of  Mr.  Wood,  who  had  been  sent  to  New  OrleanB 
to  superintend  a  general  overhauling  of  the  machinery  of  the 
General  Hwmey.  Those  examined  were  first  assistants  Wm.  Scott 
and  B.  F.  Isherwood;  second  assistant  John  E.  Mathews,  and  third 
assistants  John  Gallagher,  Thomas  Dickson,  and  Charles  Coleman. 
The  result  of  the  examination  was  that  Messrs.  Scott  and  Isherwood 
were  reduced  to  second  assistants;  Mr.  Mathews  advanced  to  the 
head  of  the  second  assistants  list;  Mr.  Gallagher  promoted  to 
second  assistant,  and  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Coleman  placed  on  the 
list  of  third  assistants  next  after  Wm.  H.  Shock  and  M.  M.  Thomp- 
son respectively. 

This  whole  proceeding  was  most  radical  and  arbitrary,  and  occa- 
sioned much  heart-burning  among  those  unfortunates  who  lost  grade 
or  numbers  in  the  final  arrangement;  nevertheless,  it  was  demanded 
by  the  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  corps  which  had  resulted  from  the 
irregular  manner  in  which  the  first  engineers  had  been  appointed, 
and  the  advantages  of  establishing  professional  competency  as  a 
requisite  for  membership  in  the  corps,  and  of  starting  fair,  even 
though  a  trifle  late,  with  the  engineering  j>^«^>nn^  graded  according 
to  merit,  much  more  than  offset  any  grievances  of  individuals  re- 
sulting from  the  rearrangement.  Of  high  professional  ability  and 
broad  general  education  himself,  Mr.  Haswell  felt  that  the  require- 
ment of  similar  ability  from  all  the  members  of  his  corps  was  the 
only  proper  method  of  elevating  its  standard,  and  the  imposition  of 
this  arbitrary  examination  upon  the  junior  engineers  was  the  first 
step  in  that  direction.  That  the  step  was  of  great  subsequent  bene- 
fit to  the  corps  is  manifest,  and  its  inception  indicates  a  degree  of 
corps  pride  and  far-sightedness  on  the  part  of  the  engineer-in-chief 
to  be  admired  and  commended  more  than  any  other  of  his  numerous 
acts  which  operated  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  his  corps.  Moral 
courage  of  a  high  order  was  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  this 
reform,  for  it  could  be  of  no  possible  personal  benefit  to  its  pro- 
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The  first  engineer  in  the  United  States  Navy  :   appointed  Clitef 

Engineer  July  12,  1836.     Engineer-ln-cbief  of  the  Navy 

from  October  3.  1^*4,  until  December  1,  18o(). 
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]6Ctor,  and  by  its  character  was  bound  to  make  enemies  for  him 
within  his  own  corps,  where  friends  were  most  needed;  enemies 
who  treasnred  up  theijr  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary,  and  patiently 
waited  for  the  time,  which  eyentnally  came,  when  they  could  safely 
combine  to  seek  their  revenge. 

Mr.  HaswelPs  scheme  for  the  reformation  and  reorganization 
of  his  corps  was  further  perfected  this  same  year  by  the  promulga. 
tion  of  a  set  of  regulations  goyeming  the  admission  and  promotion 
of  members  of  the  engineer  corps.  This  order  was  dated  July  8, 
1845,  and  established  limits  of  age  for  candidates,  made  the  per- 
formance of  a  certain  amount  of  sea  service  in  each  grade  a  re- 
quirement for  promotion,  and  fixed  a  scale  of  mental  requirements 
much  in  advance  of  what  had  been  previously  demanded.  The 
initial  examination  for  admission  as  a  third  assistant  engineer  was 
elementary  compared  with  modem  requirements,  but  the  subsequent 
advances  in  grade  were  guarded  by  examinations  that  increased  in 
diflSculty  in  what  may  be  termed  geometrical  progression,  until  the 
candidate  for  promotion  to  the  list  of  chief  engineers  was  required 
to  pass  a  very  exacting  ordeal,  calculated  to  establish  the  possession 
of  much  scientific  and  mechanical  ability. 

Chief  engineers  of  excellent  professional  and  general  informa- 
tion were  habitually  selected  for  the  duty  of  examiners,  and  it  was 
an  established  rule  that  a  failure  to  pass  the  required  examination 
meant  an  end  to  the  naval  career  of  the  delinquent.  This  furnished 
a  strong  incentive  to  the  young  engineers  to  fit  themselves  for  ad- 
vancement, and  almost  immediately  after  the  reorganization  of  the 
corps  a  much  keener  incentive  to  study  and  self  improvement  ap- 
peared in  the  development  of  an  intense  spirit  of  corps  pride  which 
made  the  engineers  quick  to  recognize  their  own  short-comings  and 
to  strive  to  overcome  them.  Opposition  from  within  the  service  to 
the  new  branch  was  the  chief  cause  for  the  early  inception  of  this 
etprit  de  corps^  and,  although  disagreeable  to  those  who  had  to  re- 
sist it,  should  now  be  regarded  as  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  the 
engineers,  for  it  prompted  all  but  the  laggards  not  only  to  overcome 
the  deficiencies  charged  against  them,  but  to  outstrip  their  competit- 
ors in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

The  Ifaval  Academy  was  opened  the  same  year  that  the  sys- 
tematic reorganization  of  the  engineer  corps  was  effected,  and  as 
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soon  as  the  two  systems  were  well  in  operation  the  young  men  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  service  fell  into  an  intellectual  rivalry,  which 
was  good  for  both  classes,  and  especially  for  the  engineers.  The 
result  of  this  feeling  was  frankly  confessed  by  a  distinguished  naral 
captain  some  years  ago,  who,  in  a  discussion  regarding  naval  educa- 
tion, remarked  that  under  the  old  system  a  newly  graduated  mid- 
shipman was  much  better  informed  on  general  subjects  than  was  a 
newly  appointed  third  assistant  engineer,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first 
cruise  the  young  engineer  would  generally  be  found  to  be  much  the 
better  informed  man  of  the  two. 

Inmiediately  after  being  appointed  engineer-in-chief,  Mr.  Has- 
well  prepared  a  list  of  instructions  for  the  government  of  the 
engineer  department  of  vessels  of  war,  which  instructions  were 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  form  of  a  general  order 
to  commanding  officers  under  date  of  February  26,  1846.  This 
order  defined  in  general,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  engineers 
afloat,  precautions  to  be  observed  in  the  care  and  preservation  of 
machinery,  etc.,  and  were  so  well  considered  and  prepared  that 
some  of  the  sections  still  remain  in  the  steam  instructions  without 
modification,  except  in  matters  of  detail  demanded  by  the  changes 
in  engineering  practice. 

August  1,  1847,  the  Navy  Department  issued  a  circular  order 
regarding  the  enlistment  of  firemen  and  coal  heavers,  which  directed 
that  no  fireman  should  be  shipped  in  the  future  until  he  had  passed 
a  satisfactory  examination  before  a  board  of  engineers  and  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  manage  fires  properly  with  different  kinds  of 
fuel,  and  to  use  skillfully  smiths^  tools  in  the  repair  of  boilers  and 
machinery.  Two  classes  of  firemen  were  established  by  the  order, 
and  a  regular  system  of  promotion  from  coal  heaver  to  the  two 
grades  of  firemen  was  directed.  Firsf  class  firemen  were  declared 
eligible  for  advancement  to  the  warrant  rank  of  third  assistant  engi- 
neer if  they  could  qualify  before  the  examining  board. 

The  next  year  Congress,  by  an  Act  approved  August  11, 1848, 
extended  the  benefits  of  existing  laws,  respecting  naval  pensions, 
to  the  engineer  corps  and  to  enlisted  men  of  the  engineers'  force, 
the  wording  of  the  act  being  as  follows: 

*»Sec.  2. —That  engineers,  firemen,  and  coal  heavers  in  the  navy  shall  be 
entitled  to  pensions  in  the  same  manner  as  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  and 
the  widows  of  engineers,  firdmen  and  coal  heavers  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
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widows  of  offioen.  aeaiiien,  ind  marineB :  Prov^deAi  Thst  the  pension  of  a  chief 
engineer  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  lieatenani  in  tiie  navy,  and  the  pension 
of  the  widow  of  a  chief  engineer  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  widow  of  a 
fientenant  in  the  navy;  the  pension  of  a  first  assistant  engineer  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  of  a  lieutenant  of  marines,  and  the  pension  of  the  widow  of  a  first  as- 
sistant engineer  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  widow  of  a  lieutenant  of  marines; 
the  pendon  of  a  second  or  a  third  assistant  engineer  the  same  as  tiiatof  a  forward 
officer,  and  the  pension  <^  the  widow  of  a  second  or  third  assistant  engineer  the 
sKoe  as  that  <^  tiie  widow  of  a  forward  ofllk»r." 

A  new  schedule  of  pay  for  engineer  officers,  by  which  an  in- 
crease for  all  grades  was  effected,  was  created  by  the  following  sec- 
tion from  the  naval  appropriation  bill  approved  March  3,  1849: 

Saa  6.  And  he  itfturOker  enacted.  That  the  engineers  in  the  navy  shall 
hereafter  receive  the  following  pay»  viz: 

Chief  engineers  on  duty  first  five  years $1,500 

Chief  engineers  on  duty  after  five  years 2,000 

Chief  engineers  on  leave  first  five  years 1.200 

Chief  engineers  on  leave  after  five  years 1,400 

First  assistant  engineers  on  duty 1,000 

First  assistant  engineers  on  leave 850 

Second  assistant  engineers  on  duty 800 

Second  assistant  engineers  on  leave 600 

Third  assistant  engineers  on  duty GOO 

Third  assistant  engineers  on  leave 400 

The  engineer  corps  experienced  a  decided  loss  at  this  period  by 
the  resignation  of  the  senior  chief  engineer  in  the  service,  Mr.  John 
Faron,  Jr.,  who  tendered  his  resignation  in  April,  1848,  in  order  to 
accept  the  position  of  (Superintending  Engineer  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished OoUins  line  of  transatlantic  mail  steamers.  Mr.  Faron,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  first  assistant  engineer  appointed  to  the 
FuUan  in  1837,  and  became  a  chief  engineer  in  January,  1840.  He 
was  a  thoroughly  capable  and  efficient  marine  engineer,  and  was 
prominently  identified  with  the  designing,  building  and  management 
of  the  early  naval  steamers,  as  well  as  being  a  prominent  factor  as 
a  member  of  the  examining  board,  in  the  work  of  reorganizing  the 
engineer  corps.  His  name  was  continued  on  the  navy  list  by  the 
admission  into  the  corps  of  a  third  assistant  engineer  named  John 
Faron,  a  few  months  after  his  resignation. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  I  believe  that  if  the  question  had  been  put  to  GongreeB  before  the  march 
of  the  armies  and  their  actaal  conflict,  not  ten  votes  could  have  been  obtained  in 
either  house  for  the  war  with  Mozioo  under  the  existing  state  of  things." — 
Wb 


The  War  With  Mexico— Naval  Operations  in  Galifomia—Important  Service  of 
Suigeon  Wm.  Maxwell  Wood—Blockade  of  the  Gulf  Ck>aBt — Commodore 
Perry  and  the  Mississippi — ^Valuable  Professional  Service  of  Engineer-in- 
Chief  Haswell— Bombardment  of  Vera  Cru«— "Alvarado  Hunter ''—Steam- 
ers Bought  for  Temporary  Service— Naval  Engineers  Engaged  in  the  Mexi- 
can War — Results  of  the  War. 

THIS  volume  being  devoted  to  the  deeds  of  naval  men,  it  is 
hardly  within  its  province  to  deal  with  the  canses,  or  pretexts, 
which  brought  about  the  war  with  Mexico.  Without  referring  to  the 
political  and  sectional  interests  involved,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  direct  cause  of  the  war  that  the  Mexican  State  of 
Texas,  after  having  achieved  its  independence  after  a  short  but 
exceptionally  cruel  war,  and  after  having  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  a 
sovereign  republic  for  ten  years,  asked  for  admission  into  the  North 
American  Union,  and  was  admitted  late  in  18^6,  bringing  with  her 
a  bitter  quarrel  with  her  parent  country  as  to  the  exact  boundary  line 
between  them,  and  a  vast  assortment  of  fierce  and  bloody  border 
feuds  handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  Alamo,  Goliad  and  San 
Jacinto.  The  new  administration,  that  of  President  Polk,  resolved 
to  defend  by  force  if  necessary  the  position  taken  by  the  Texans  in 
regard  to  their  boundary  dispute,  and  within  a  few  months  collisions 
of  troops  in  the  disputed  territory  gave  the  American  Congress  the 
opportunity  of  declaring,  May  11,  1846,  that  '*By  the  acts  of  the 
Sepublic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the  United  States 
and  that  Kepublic.'^ 

Mexico,  being  miserably  poor,  distracted,  misgoverned,  and 
revolutionary,  had  no  national  navy,  and  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  therefore  was  restricted  to  a  rather  limited  share  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war,  being  forced  to  unromantic  blockading  and  trans- 
port duties  along  the  coasts,  and  denied  the  glory  of  battles  at  sea 
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for  lack  of  an  enemy  te  meet  on  tiiat  element  KerertheleHb,  iome 
^  the  acta  of  the  nawl  forte  y0Wd  prodncthre  of  moat  important 
and  laating  reanlta  in  tiie  proflecotion  of  die  war,  wbile  die  main- 
tenanee  of  n  Uockade,  imperfeet  aa  it  waa  from  being  held  by  a  fleet 
mainly  oompoaed  of  sailing  ehipa  on  coaata  fluno!U^for  i^odden 
Btorras,  C4»ntribnted  erreatly  to  ha'^ten  die  end  of  hostilities : 
etherwiae  tlie  war  might  hare  been  prolonged  by  the  aending  of  war 
material  and  anppliea  into  Mezieo  by  other  nations  had  her  porta 
been  left  sngnarded. 

One  of  the  very  flrat  erenta  of  the  war  was  of  die  greatest  tkn- 
pottanee,  and  in  all  hnman  probability  its  result  waa  to  give  to  lh6 
United  Statea  instead  of  Cheat  Britain  possession  for  all  time  of 
the  Taat  region  then  composiiq;  the  Mexican  tenitory,  or  piOTinoe, 
cf  California.  The  Mexican  national  debt  waa  largely  held  by  Brit- 
kb  eq>itaIistB,  and  fearing  diey  would  nerer  reaHze  on  their  inyeat- 
nwnta  beoanae  of  die  constant  polidcal  tnrmoil  of  the  feeble  yonng 
repnblic,  had  appealed  to  their  own  goremment  for  assistance,  whid^ 
waa  readily  atlempted,  aa  the  foreign  policy  of  England  rery  proper- 
ly indndea  the  {protection  of  the  pockets  of  her  subjects  aa  well  as 
dieir  personal  safety.  Throiq;h  the  regular  diplomatic  channels 
propositions  were  made  to  Mexico  to  mortg^;e  Oalif omia  and  allow 
ita  occnpation  by  Eh:i(^and  until  the  bonds  were  paid:  a  most  astute 
adieme,  and  one  that  would  hare  resulted  in  due  time  in  the  British 
gorenunent  assuming  die  payment  of  the  debt  to  its  subjects  and 
becoming  die  owner  in  fee  simple  of  the  territory  held  as  security. 
While  negotiations  to  dda  end  were  pending,  the  prospect  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  became  threatening,  and  a 
anbject  of  great  interest  to  die  British  admiral  in  the  Pacific,  who  is 
belkred  to  hare  had  instructions  to  seize  upon  Oslif  oraia  at  the  first 
news  of  hostilities,  and  thus  insure  his  countrymen  against  finandal 
1ms. 

In  tbe  spring  of  1846  the  American  Fiadfic  squadron,  composed 
ef  sailing  ressels,  was  lying  at  Maaadan  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico, 
Commodore  John  D.  Sloat  in  the  frigate  SawnmaA  being  in  com- 
mand. The  British  admiral,  Beymour,  in  the  OMingwood,  was  also 
diere,  both  watching  each  other  and  waiting  eagerly  for  news,  which 
came  slowly  in  those  days,  without  railways  and  telegraphs.  It 
often  happens  that  important  erents  in  the  history  of  nations  result 
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from  the  acts  of  individuaLi  not  prominently  connected  with  them, 
or  from  obscnre  circnmstances  of  which  the  public  is  not  cognizant, 
and  one  these  events  was  now  to  come  about.  Surgeon  Wm.  Max- 
well Wood,  of  the  JSavannahj  having  been  relieved  by  another  sur- 
geon, left  Mazatlan  April  80  on  his  way  home,  his  plan  being  to 
cross  Mexico  and  take  a  steamer  for  the  United  States  before  war 
began,  if  a  war  was  really  to  result.  He  was  commissioned  by 
Commodore  Sloat  to  convey  important  information  verbally  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  condition  of  the  country  being  such  that 
it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  trust  his  despatches  or  letters  to  be  carried 
across  the  country.  Dr.  Wood  spoke  Spanish  fluently,  and  when 
well  started  on  his  journey,  at  Guadalajara,  overheard  a  conversa- 
tion not  intended  for  his  ears  from  which  he  learned  that  hostilities 
had  actually  occurred  on  the  Bio  Grande.  He  was  a  most  phleg- 
matic man,  and  consequently  was  able  to  absorb  the  startling  intelli- 
gence without  any  outward  show  of  interest;  furthermore,  his  man- 
ner and  personal  appearance  were  those  of  a  prosperous  Englishman, 
in  which  character  he  was  traveling,  so  he  was  comparatively  free 
from  suspicion. 

At  the  earliest  possible  moment  Surgeon  Wood  wrote  out  a  de- 
tailed account  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  despatched  it  by  messen- 
ger to  Commodore  Sloat  at  Mazatlan,  this  act  involving  great  per- 
sonal risk,  for  had  the  despatch  been  intercepted  its  author  would 
certainly  have  been  hunted  down  and  treated  as  a  spy.  By  good 
luck  more  than  anything  else  the  letter  reached  Commodore  Sloat 
safely,  and  that  officer  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  news  and  the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  He  at  once  sent  two  of 
his  vessels — the  CywM  and  Lenxxmii^  names  that  had  before  been  his- 
torically associated — ^to  the  northward,  and  followed  soon  after  in 
the  Savcmnah.  Within  a  few  days  the  British  admiral  learned  of 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and,  surmising  the  mission  of  the  Ameri- 
can squadron,  sailed  at  once  on  the  same  errand;  but  he  was  too 
late.  On  the  7th  of  July  the  American  vessels  took  possession  of 
Monterey,  the  chief  city  of  Upper  California,  and  of  San  Francisco, 
the  best  harbor,  and  that  territory  has  ever  since  remained  a  part  of 
the  American  Bepublic,  thanks  in  the  first  instance  to  Surgeon 
Wood  for  his  quick  perception  of  his  duty  in  the  emergency  in  which 
he  was  accidentally  placed,  and  in  the  second  to  Commodore  Sloat 
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for  aflanming  tho  responsibility  of  seizing  upon  a  vast  territory  with- 
out orders  and  without  any  assurance  that  his  action  would  be  up- 
held, or  that  a  force  sufficient  to  hold  it  would  be  supplied. 

That  Commodore  Bloat  acted  wholly  on  his  own  judgment  is 
prored  by  the  fact  that  orders  from  Washington  directing  him  to 
take  possesBion  of  San  Francisco  Bay  in  the  event  of  war  were  re- 
oeived  by  liim  long  after  the  act  had  actually  been  performed.  The 
importance  of  Surgeon  Wood's  part  in  the  affair  is  testified  to  by 
Commodore  Bloat,  who,  writing  him  some  years  later  in  relation  to 
the  event,  said:  ^^The  information  you  furnished  me  at  Mazatlan 
from  Qnadalajara  (at  the  risk  of  your  life)  was  the  only  reliable  in- 
formation I  received  of  that  event,  and  which  induced  me  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  California,  and  upon  my  own  responsibility  to 
take  posession  of  that  country,  which  I  did  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1846."  Had  California  become  a  British  instead  of  American  pos- 
session, the  subsequent  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  ultimate  settlement  of  differences  between 
the  free  and  the  slave  states,  is  a  subject  quite  beyond  the  bounds 
of  any  possible  historical  speculation. 

Ck>mmodore  Sloat  was  succeeded  in  conmiand  of  the  Pacific 
squadron  by  Commodore  Stockton  (of  Princeton  fame,)  who,  in  co- 
operation with  a  small  army  under  General  Kearney,  quelled  an 
insurrection  in  the  captured  province  and  held  it  in  hand  until  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  it  became  definitely  a  possession  of 
the  United  States.  His  vessels  also  maintained  as  good  a  blockade 
of  the  ports  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico  as  the  nature  of  their 
motive  power  permitted.  The  action  of  Commodore  Sloat  in  seizing 
upon  the  California  coast  was  by  all  odds  the  most  far-reaching  move 
of  the  war,  and  the  credit  for  it  rests  entirely  with  the  navy. 

An  account  of  naval  operations  on  the  gulf  coast  of  Mexico  is 
largely  a  history  of  Captain  M.  C.  Perry  and  his  favorite  war- vessel 
— tixe  steamer  Mississippi.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  beginning 
of  hostilities  on  the  Rio  Grande  a  reasonably  efficient  blockade  of 
the  Mexican  ports  was  established,  although  the  stormy  character  of 
that  coast  made  blockading  a  rather  difficult  matter  with  the  force 
at  hand.  This  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Connor,  consisted  of  the  steamers  Mississippi  and  Fiinceton^  the 
frlji^tes  jRaritan  and  Potomac^  several  sloops-of-war,  among  wUlei^ 
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were  the  ill-fated  AJhcmy  aqd  Ouwlkeriand^  ^nd  a  number  of  achoon- 
ers,  bomb-ketohes  and  sm^U  steamers,  the  latter  being  mei^tiqped 
more  particularly  hereafter.  The  prinoijud  .pp^Uitarj  operatioa  under- 
taken bj  Commodore  Ooonor  was  an  expedition  against  Alvarado  in 
October,  bat  owing  to  the  grounding  of  a  schooner  on  the  bar  and 
signs  Cif  an  approaching  ^<  norther,"  signal  was  made  to  jetni:n  to 
.the  station  oS  V^ra  Cmz,  the  abandonment  of  the  attack  grefitlj 
displetasing  the  subordinate  officers  and  eventuallj  proving  some- 
tiiing  of  a  reflection  upon  Conmiodore  Connor. 

In  August,  Captain  Perry  was  ordered  to  take  two  small  /Ream- 
ers to  Mexico  and  upon  his  arrival  to  relieve  Ci^ptain  Fitzhugh  in 
command  of  the  Mississippi.  The  steamers  were  the  Viaen  and 
&pUfire^  small  side- wheel  vess^s  of  about  240  tons  burden,  fitted 
with  horijEoptal  half-beam  engines.  They  were  twin  vessels  and 
had  been  built  by  Brown  &  Bell  of  New  York  for  the  Mexican 
government,  but  being  unfinished  at  the  time  the  war  began  they 
were  bought  by  the  United  States  from  the  builders  for  about  $50,000 
each.  The  8pUfire  was  sold  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  was  lost  on 
her  first  voyage  as  a  commercial  vessel ;  the  Viooen  was  continued 
in  the  navy  until  1855,  when  she  was  sold.  Captain  Perry 
arrived  on  the  station  with  these  steamers  in  September,  after  which 
there  was  a  practical  division  of  the  squadron,  Commodore  Connor, 
who  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  faith  in  steamers  as  war 
vessels,  allowing  Perry  to  control  the  steamers  while  he  directed  the 
operations  of  the  sailing  vessels,  although  he  of  course,  as  the  sen- 
ior, officially  commanded  the  whole  squadron. 

At  the  time  of  Commodore  Connor's  demonstration  against 
Alvarado,  Perry  with  the  Mississippi^  Viooen^  and  some  gun-schoon- 
ers, reinforced  by  two  hundred  marines  from  the  sailing  ships,  went 
to  attack  Tobasco  up  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Frontera,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  was  taken  without  resistance  on  October  23,  a 
river  steamer  named  Petrita  which  was  afterward  of  great  use  being 
taken  at  this  time.  On  the  26th  Tobasco  was  captured  after  a 
smart  fight,  but  the  enemy,  after  having  surrendered,  attacked  the 
nava!  force  unexpectedly  and  this  act  obliged  Perry  to  bombard  the 
town,  doing  it  a  great  deal  of  damage  and  completely  subduing  the 
war  spirit  of  the  Mexicans,  the  Yioo&n  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
cannonading.     Not  having  a  force  with  which  to  occupy  the  town^ 
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iPerry  took  away  tilie  small  resselB  he  had  captured  and  returned  to 
njoin  the  fleet.  One  of  the  Teasels  taken  at  Tobasoo  was  a  steamer 
named  the  GhampioHj  f cvmerlj  employed  on  the  James  River  in 
Yirginia,  which  as  a  despatch  boat  became  afterward  most  nsefnl  to 
the  American  squadron.  Although  the  captured  city  was  not 
ooenpied,  the  expedition  against  it  was  not  without  value,  for  it 
infused  new  life  into  the  men  who  were  growing  discontented  under 
tbe  monotony  of  looking  at  the  enemy's  shores  from  a  distance. 

About  the  middle  ot  Kovember  both  Connor  and  Perry  went  to 
attack  Taospieo,  about  two  hundred  miles  n<Mrth  of  Yera  Cruz,  and 
gained  possoooion  of  that  place  without  firing  a  shot,  the  appearance 
of  the  squadron  off  the  bar  being  the  signal  for  surrender.  It  being 
doorable  for  military  reasons  to  retain  this  place,  Perry  with  his 
eter-ready  3Gs$i$$ippi  was  sent  to  Matamoras  near  the  mouth  of  the 
So  €trande  to  oommunicate  widi  the  army  authorities  and  ask  that 
troops  be  sent.  After  doing  this  he  went  on  his  own  responsibility 
to  New  Orleans,  where  he  obtained  from  the  governor  of  Louisiana 
a'batterj  of  field  guns  and  a  quantity  of  shovels,  picks,  wheel- 
barrows, etc.,  much  needed  for  entrendiing  purposes.  Beturning, 
he  arrived  at  Tampkx)  after  just  one  week's  absence,  his  quick  trip 
amawng  die  old  seamen  in  the  fieet  who  were  almoat  persuaded  into 
the  bdief  that  a  steamer  might  after  all  be  good  for  something. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  constant  service  under  steam  began  to 
tell  on  the  Miesiuippi^  repairs  being  so  urgently  needed  that  early 
in  January,  1847,  Perry  proceeded  in  her  to  Norfolk,  where  he 
turned  her  over  to  the  navy  yard  authorities,  going  himself  to  Wash- 
ington to  consult  widi  the  Navy  Department  officials  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  A  board  of  survey  reported  that  it  would 
require  six  weeks  to  fit  the  Mimssippi  for  service,  which  was  very 
discouraging  news  to  Perry  who  felt  that  important  events  were 
impending  in  Mexico  and  who  had  his  own  reasons  for  wishing  to 
be  present  during  their  occurrence.  In  this  emergency  he  fell  back 
on  his  old  friend  fiaswell,  the  engineer-in-chief,  knowing  that  i^ 
anyone  could  help  him  out  Haswell  was  the  man.  The  engineer-in- 
cfaief  went  to  Norfolk  and,  after  a  critical  examination  of  the  ship, 
declared  that  she  could  be  made  ready  in  two  weeks  by  working 
night  and  day,  and  this  feat  was  actually  accomplished  under  his 
personal  direction.     *«  We  may  safely  add  that,  by  his  energy,  and 
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ability  in  getting  the  JUississippi  ready  at  this  time,  Mr.  Haa- 
weli  Baved  the  goyemment  many  thoasands  of  dollars  and  oontri- 
bnted  largely  to  the  trinmphs  of  a  qniok  war  which  brought  early 
peace."  i 

Commodore  Perry's  familiarity  with  steam  vessels  was  utilized 
during  his  enforced  stay  in  the  United  States  at  this  time  by  putting 
him  in  charge  of  the  fitting  out  of  a  flotilla  of  lightdraft  vessels  for 
service  in  Mexico.  These  were  the  steamers  Scourge  and  Scorpion, 
and  a  number  of  bomb-ketches  with  imported  volcanic  names — 
Tiiiiviuaj  StromboUy  and  the  like — ^intended  to  be  towed  by  the 
steamers.  The  Scourge  was  a  small  vessel  of  280  tons  burden,  pur- 
chased in  Kew  York  for  $44,825  ;  she  was  fitted  with  two  of  the 
Loper  flat-bladed  propellers,  and  was  sold  at  Kew  Orleans  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  Scorpion  was  a  paddle-wheel  steamer  of  840 
tons  burden,  bought  in  New  York  for  $80,606,  and  sold  in  1848 
for  $14,500.  Although  not  a  part  of  this  flotilla,  two  other  steam- 
ers added  to  the  naval  establishment  for  Mexican  War  service  may 
properly  be  mentioned  here.  These  were  the  IriSy  a  paddle-wheel 
vessel  of  888  tons  burden,  fitted  with  a  steeple  engine,  bought  in 
New  York  in  1847  for  $85,991  and  sold  in  Norfolk  in  1849  for 
about  one-fourth  that  amount,  and  the  Pclk,  a  revenue  cutter  very 
similar  to  the  Scorpion  \  the  Polh  was  transferred  to  the  Navy 
Department  is  1846,  but  was  found  unseaworthy  and  defective  in 
machinery,  having  broken  down  on  an  attempted  voyage  to  the 
Oulf ,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  returned  to  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Perry  returned  to  Yera  Cruz  with  the  JUisnedppi  early  in 
March,  carrying  with  him  orders  to  relieve  Commodore  Oonnor  and 
take  command  of  the  American  fleet,  which  he  did  March  21,  1847, 
and  immediately  thereafter  a  vigorous  and  aggressive  policy  was  in- 
augurated. General  Winfield  Scott's  army  had  already  landed  and 
begun  the  siege  of  Yera  Cruz,  but  found  itself  without  ordnance 
heavy  enough  to  make  much  impression  upon  the  city  walls.  To 
General  Scott's  request  for  the  loan  of  heavy  guns  from  the  fleet, 
Perry  refused,  unless  his  own  men  might  go  widi  their  guns,  a  con- 
dition that  Scott  first  declined,  but  when  he  fully  realized  that  his 

I  WUliun  £.  Qriffls  ;  <<  Biography  of  Matthew  OalbraiUi  Perry  ;"  p.  211. 
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own  batteries  could  DOt  breach  the  walls  he  accepted  it,  and  a  heavy 
batterj  of  six  guns  with  ship's  moonts  and  picked  crews  was  at  once 
landed  and  laboriously  dragged  through  the  sand  in  the  night-time 
some  three  miles  to  the  spot  where  it  was  to  be  located  for  most 
effective  use.  The  earthwork  defenses  for  this  battery  were  laid 
out  by  an  engineer  of  General  Scott's  staff — Oaptain  Robert  E.  Lee. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  in  the  army  before  Vera  Cruz 
at  this  time,  gaining  experience  for  a  far  greater  war,  were  the  fol- 
lowing named  young  ofScers:  First  Lieutenants  James  Longstreet, 
P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  John  Sedgwick,  and  Earl  Van  Dom,  and 
Second  Lieutenants  XT.  B.  Grant,  G^rge  B.  McOlellan,  Fitz  John 
Porter,  W.  S.  Hancock,  and  Thomas  J.  (Stonewall)  Jackson. 

After  the  installation  of  the  naval  battery  the  cannonading  be- 
came more  deadly  and  furious,  resulting  in  the  surrender  four  days 
later  of  the  beleagured  city.  The  details  of  this  exploit  are  not  es- 
pecially pleasant  for  the  American  historian  to  dwell  upon.  The 
Mexican  general,  Morales,  had  declined  General  Scott's  summons 
to  surrender  and  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  offered  to 
remove  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  before  the  bombardment  began« 
The  fire  of  the  heavy  naval  guns  was  directed  successfully  to  the 
breaching  of  the  wall,  but  the  army  guns  and  mortars  kept  up  an 
incessant  storm  of  shot,  shell  and  bombs,  rained  over  the  walls  into 
the  city.  Ages  ago  Cicero  established  the  maxim  that  ^^Laws  are 
silent  in  war,"  and  the  truth  of  this  was  well  illustrated  by  the 
tragedy  of  Vera  Oruz.  Whole  families  were  destroyed  in  the  ruins 
of  their  shattered  homes;  women  and  children  praying  in  an  agony 
of  fear  before  the  altars  of  their  churches  were  torn  and  mangled 
by  bombs  and  shells  crushing  through  the  roofs;  even  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  dead  were  torn  to  pieces  and  the  corpses  scattered  about 
the  streets.  The  damage  done  to  combatants  was  small  compared 
iHth  the  horrors  inflicted  upon  the  wretched  populace. 

An  exhibition  of  bravado  in  the  fleet  was  the  only  touch  of 
comedy  connected  with  the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz.  The 
famous  stone  castle  of  San  Jaan  d'UUoa,  built  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  I6th  century  at  a  cost  of  forty  million  dollars,  stands  in  the 
harbor  abont  a  mile  in  front  of  the  city,  and  its  flre  soon  proved  a 
serious  annoyance  to  some  of  tne  investing  batteries,  the  exact  range 
of  which  had  been  ascertained  by  repeated  firing.     To  divert  this 
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fire,  Ferry  ordered  Commander  Tatnall  in  the  steamer  Spin's  to 
approach  and  open  fire  on  the  castle.  Tatnall,  always  disputations, 
asked  for  specific  directions  as  to  what  point  he  shonld  attack,  to 
which  '^Ursa  Major,''  as  Ferry  was  known  behind  his  back,  replied 
not  too  gently,  ^^  Where  you  can  do  the  most  ezecntion,  sirl" 
With  this  flea  in  his  ear  Tatnall  proceeded  with  die  Spi^fire^  in 
company  with  the  Tiawij  Commander  Joshua  B.  Sands,  to  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  castle  and  opened  fnrionsly  against  its  massive 
walls.  This  dose  proxixnity  probably  saved  the  two  little  steamera, 
for  they  were  nntonched,  although  the  men  on  board  were  thoroughly 
drenched  with  the  water  splashed  oyer  them  by  the  storm  <^ 
cannon  balls.  The  spectacle  was  exciting  to  the  crews  of  the 
on-looking  Aips,  and  ludicrous  as  well  on  account  of  its  futility. 
Perry,  both  amused  and  provoked  at  the  exhibition  of  temper  on 
the  part  of  his  subordinate,  made  signal  for  the  steamers  to  widi* 
draw,  but  Tatnall  failed  to  see  any  signals,  assuring  the  oflScer  who 
reported  them  diat  he  was  mistaken  and  was  looking  die  wrong  way. 
It  finally  became  necessary  to  endanger  a  boat's  crew  by  sending  it 
to  call  him  back.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Bhock,  who  was  the  engineer  ia 
charge  of  the  machinery  of  the  Spitfire  on  this  occasion,  has  stated 
in  a  magazine  article  that  when  the  yessels  went  out  of  action  he 
heard  Tatxiall  say  in  tones  of  regret,  ^^Not  a  man  wounded  or 
killed." 

After  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz,  a  combined  army  and  naval  expe- 
dition was  planned  against  Alvarado,  the  place  that  had  previously 
been  proceeded  against  without  results  by  Commodore  Connor.  The 
chief  object  in  gaining  this  town  was  to  supply  Scott's  army  -with 
animals  for  transportation  in  his  projected  invasion  of  Mexico, 
horses  beiog  abundant  in  the  Alvarado  neighborhood.  General 
Quitman  with  a  considerable  force  of  artillery,  cavalry  and  infaa-r 
try,  started  overland,  while  Ferry  organized  an  expedition  with 
sm^U  steamers  manned  by  picked  men  from  the  fieet  to  proceed 
against  the  place  by  water.  Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Hunter  in  the 
Scourge  was  directed  to  blockade  the  threatened  town  and  report 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  to  Captain  Breese  of  the  sloop-of -war 
Albany.  This  young  oflicer,  observing  signs  of  the  enemjT  aban- 
doning the  town,  landed  some  men  and  took  possession  of  it,  a  very 
presumptuous  act  when  a  general  and  a  commodore  had  designa 
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upon  the  position  and  the  honor  of  capturing  it.  Hnnter  was 
promptlj  arrested  by  order  of  C!ommodore  Perry,  tried  by  court- 
martial  for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  sent  home  in  disgrace.  In 
the  United  States  he  was  giyen  many  dinners  and  receptions,  and  as 
'^Alyarado  Hnnter''  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  while  Ferry  was 
made  the  target  for  a  multitude  of  newspaper  attacks.  All  of  which 
was  natural  enough  on  the  part  of  the  public,  which  saw  nothing  in 
tiie  affair  except  the  capture  of  a  town  without  regard  for  the  rank 
of  the  captor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  exceeding  his  authority 
Hunter  completely  defeated  the  real  object  of  the  expedition ;  his 
act  forewarned  the  Mexicans  and  gare  them  ample  time  to  remove 
with  their  horses  and  portable  property  before  the  army  forces  had 
hemmed  them  in. 

The  next  naval  operation  of  consequence  in  this  war  was  Perry's 
capture  in  June  of  the  city  of  Tobasco,  after  severe  fighting.  This 
is  an  important  event  in  our  naval  history,  as  it  is  the  first  occasion 
on  which  a  large  force  of  blue-jackets  was  regularly  organized  into  a 
naval  brigade  for  prolonged  military  operations  on  shore,  which  was 
done  under  the  personal  direction  and  command  of  Commodore 
Perry.  The  necessity  for  this  proceeding  was  brought  about  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  marines  of  tiie  fieet  had  been  formed  into 
•a  regiment  and  sent  with  Scott's  army  on  the  march  to  the  city  of 
Mexico.  The  year  before,  Conmiodore  Stockton  had  used  his  sailors 
to  some  extent  for  guard  and  garrison  duty  in  California,  but  the 
credit  for  the  first  real  naval  brigade  is  given  to  Perry  by  the  his- 
torians of  our  navy.  The  small  steamers  of  the  fieet  were  invalu- 
able  in  the  capture  of  Tobasco;  in  fact,  without  them  the  expedition 
would  hardly  have  been  practicable.  Commodore  Perry  so  fully 
appreciated  the  value  of  this  type  of  vessel  that  he  repeatedly  asked 
for  more  light-draft  steamers  from  home,  and  eventually  so  pro- 
voked the  conservative  old  officers  about  the  Navy  Department  that 
he  got  a  stiff  reprimand  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy  for  his  per- 
sistence in  this  regard. 

To  First  Assistant  Engineer  George  Sewall  is  due  credit  for 
having  repaired  in  a  most  ingenious  manner  without  any  convenient 
appliances  the  two  steamers  Vixen  and  Spitfire^  which  had  become 
onseaworthy  and  unfit  for  use  owing  to  leaky  Kingston  valve  con- 
nections, thus  giving  to  the  Government  two  steamers  for  war 
operations. 
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Yellow  fever  broke  ont  in  July  on  the  MisHssippij  and  that  in- 
valuable ship  eyentaally  had  to  be  sent  off  the  station,  going  to 
Pensacola  with  about  two  hundred  invalids  on  board.  A  short  time 
before  the  appearance  of  this  pestilence  a  fire  from  spontaneous 
combustion  had  gained  such  headway  in  the  Mississijppi^s  coal 
bunkers  that  it  was  only  extinguished  by  flooding  the  bunkers,  and 
it  was  believed  that  the  moisture  remaining  in  the  nooks  and  comers 
of  the  ship  after  this  accident  gave  a  foothold  for  the  disease.  Two 
of  the  Jfissis^pi^s  engineers — ^First  Assistant  Charles  A.  Mapes, 
and  Third  Assistant  Emerson  6.  Covel — died  on  board  their  ship 
of  this  epidemic  and  were  buried  in  the  soil  of  Mexico. 

General  Scott  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1847,  and  that  practically  ended  the  war,  although  the 
naval  force  continued  the  blockade  of  the  coast  until  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  the  following  February.  Then  the  vessels  were 
gradually  withdrawn,  the  larger  ones  to  other  stations  and  the  small 
purchased  steamers  were  sold  for  what  they  would  bring.  The  most 
beneficial  lesson  to  the  navy  derived  from  this  war  was  that  steamers 
were  vastly  superior  to  sailing  vessels  for  war  purposes,  and  the 
prejudice  against  the  new  motor  were  so  broken  down  that  naval 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  building  war  steamers  was  ma- 
terially  diminished  thereafter,  although  not  wholly  extinguished. 
The  demonstrated  value  of  the  small  steamers  for  river  and  harbor 
operations  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  bringing  about  this  change 
of  sentiment  as  had  the  general  utility  exhibited  by  the  Princeton 
and  Mississippi. 

With  the  return  of  peace,  the  steam  navy  was  augmented  by  the 
transfer  from  the  War  Department  of  two  steamers  which  had  been 
used  for  troop-ships.  The  larger  of  these  was  the  Massachusetts^  a 
full-rigged  ship  of  760  tons  burden  with  auxiliary  steam  power, 
which  had  been  bought  in  1847  for  |80,000.  This  ship  had  been 
the  pioneer  in  a  line  of  auxiliary  steam  packets  employed  in  the  New 
York  and  Liverpool  trade,  and  was  fitted  with  two  small  engines  of 
Ericsson's  design,  driving  an  Ericsson  screw  only  9^  feet  in 
diameter,  the  screw  being  attached  to  the  shaft  by  a  coupling  that 
could  be  disengaged  and  the  screw  hoisted  on  deck  in  a  few  min. 
utes.  The  propeller  shaft  passed  out  of  the  stem  at  the  side  of  the 
stern  post,  to  which  was  bolted  the  stem  bearing  of  the  shaft,  the 
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latter  projecting  far  enough  to  allow  the  screw  to  operate  abaft  the 
mdder.  The  mdder  had  a  slot,  or  ** shark's  month"  cnt  in  it  to 
prevent  its  strildng  the  projecting  shaft  when  put  hard  over.  Both 
the  stem  bearing  attached  to  the  poet  and  the  cut  in  the  mdder  were 
features  patented  by  John  Ericsson.  The  JUassachusattt  was  some 
years  afterward  converted  into  a  bark-rigged  sailing  vessel,  and 
imder  the  name  of  JFbrraUonea  remained  in  the  naval  service  nntil 
after  the  Civil  War,  when  she  was  sold. 

The  other  transferred  transport  was  the  auxiliary  steam  bark 
JSdUhj  of  400  tons  bnrden,  which  had  Ericsson  machinery  of  the 
same  type  as  that  described  in  the  case  of  the  Massachusetts.  She 
had  been  in  the  East  India  trade  and  was  on  record  as  having  made 
the  qnickest  voyage  then  known  between  Oalcntta  and  Oanton. 
After  being  fitted  for  war  pnrposes  the  .Edith  was  sent  on  a  cruise 
to  the  Pacific  station,  where,  in  1850,  she  was  run  ashore  and 
-wrecked,  but  without  loss  of  life. 

The  following  list  of  engineers  of  the  navy  who  served  on 
vessels  actively  employed  in  the  Mexican  War  is  made  up  from  a 
list  given  in  General  0.  M.  Wilcox's  History  of  the  Mexican  War: 


Chief  Engineer  John  Faron,  Jr. 

"  **        D.  B.  Martin. 

**  »*        William  Bewell. 

First  Assistant  Engineer  Saml.  Archbold. 


L.  8.  Bartholomew. 
E.  G.  Covel. 

T.  H.  Faron. 

Jesse  Gay. 

J.  E.  Matthews. 

Hiram  Sanford. 

Second  Assistant  Eng 

George  Sewell. 
ineer  James  Atkinson. 
*        N.  0.  Davis. 

4( 

<         Joshua  Follansbee. 

C4 

*         John  Gallagher. 
A.  P.  How. 

.4 

»         B.  F.  Isherwood. 

i( 

'         R.  M.  Johnson. 
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Second  AssiBtant  Engineer,  J.  If.  Middletoti. 

(( 

44 

"         A.  S.  Palmer. 

4( 

44 

*«        Theodore  Zeller. 

Third  Assistant 

Engineer  J.  H.  Adams. 

14 

*'         Lafayette  Caldwell. 

(( 

*'         John  Oarroll.                   • 

C( 

**         Charles  Coleman. 

a 

**         Wm.  E.  Everett 

a 

''        Edward  Faron. 

a 

''        B.  F.  Garvin. 

a 

''        J.  R.  Hatcher. 

a 

*'        J.  W.  King. 

cc 

*'         William  Lnce. 

(4 

^'        Charles  A.  Mapes. 

(( 

J.  W.  Parks. 

(( 

''        W.  H.  Shock. 

4( 

William  Taggart. 

44 

'^         J.  C.  Tennent. 

44 

''        M.  M.  Thompson. 

44 

''         J.  A.  Van  Zandt. 

4(                     ( 

»'         Wm.  C.  Wheeler. 

- 

14 

''        Edward  Whipple. 

The  material  benefits  to  the  United  States  resulting  from  the 
Mexican  War  were  enormous,  and  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
outlay  of  life  and  treasure  involved,  notwithstanding  it  is  difficult  at 
this  distance  in  time  for  one  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  the  events  of 
that  unequal  struggle.  Desperate  battles  were  fought;  many  note- 
worthy deeds  of  valor  were  performed,  and  both  army  and  navy 
achieved  that  peculiar  distinction  called  gloryj  but  to  the  American 
student  of  his  country's  history  the  fact  that  the  military  power  of 
our  great  republic  was  ruthlessly  used  to  overwhelm  with  woe  and 
desolation  a  small  sister  republic  struggling  to  maintain  self -govern- 
ment on  the  democratic  principles  professed  by  the  nation  which  in- 
flicted upon  her  the  horrors  of  war,  must  ever  remain  prominent. 
The  cause  of  freedom  had  then  enough  to  contend  with,  without  th^ 
greatest  nation  governed  by  its  own  people  tearing  to  pieces  a  fee- 
ble follower  of  its  institutions. 
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The  territory  of  the  TTnited  States  was  increased  one-third  by 
the  torms  of  the  treaty  which  concluded  the  war,  and  a  vast  extent  of 
sea  coast  on  the  Facile  Ocean  was  gained.  The  benefits  to  onr 
eoontry  and  to  the  world  in  general,  resulting  from  this  transfer  of 
pdnjitOTj  oumot  be  oyer->estiinated,  and  this,  as  a  manifestation  of 
ProYidence  forwarding  the  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  most 
be  onr  chief  apology  for  the  manner  in  which  that  vast  region 
changed  hands.  California  nnder  Mexican  mle  gave  little  promise 
for  the  f ntnre,  bnt  in  the  hands  of  the  energetic  and  investigating 
American  became  almost  in  a  day  bodi  famous  and  wealthy.  It 
had  long  been  known  to  the  Mexicans  of  Oalifomia  that  their  rivers 
ran  over  golden  sands,  bnt  the  indolent  and  ease-loving  people  pre- 
ferred the  shade  of  their  haciendas  to  the  labor  of  exploring  the 
mountains;  m^Mona  or  '^  the  day  alter, "  would  be  ample  time  in  which 
to  investigate,  and  thus  the  great  discovery  bade  fair  to  be  neglect- 
ed f<Hr  an  indefinite  time. 

The  prying  American  lost  no  time  in  exploring  his  new  posess- 
kma  and  within  a  year  had  proclaimed  such  wonderful  discoveries 
that  diips  freighted  with  tools  and  men  were  converging  upon  the 
€k>lden  Gate  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  steamship  lines 
beCcMre  impossible,  were  established,  and  the  transcontinental  rail- 
ways, which  have  hastened  the  development  of  the  North  American 
continent  and  the  civilization  of  the  Far  East  at  least  a  centnry, 
were  jMrojected.  It  is  a  favorite  statement  of  historians  that  the  amount 
of  gold  produced  by  Oalifomia  since  1848  exceeds  in  value  the 
enormous  national  debt  incurred  by  the  United  States  in  the  war 
lor  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  ^  Granting  this  to  be  true,  and 
admitting  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico  is  yet  beyond  computation,  the  greater  truth  remains  that  all 
this  is  actually  secondary  in  value  to  the  wonderful  agricultural 
resources  of  the  same  region.  But  for  the  aggressive,  and  perhaps 
undemocratic  policy  which  led  the  United  States  to  despoil  a 
neighbor  whose  form  of  government  should  have  been  her  defense, 
OaUfomia,  with  sources  of  wealth  far  greater  than  those  possessed 
by  more  than  one  empire  which  has  ruled  the  world,  might  yet  be 
die  hunting  ground  of  hungry  savages,  her  fields  untilled,  her 
ordiards  unplanted,  and  the  treasure  of  her  streams  and  mountain 
ledges  still  undisturbed  save  by  the  hoof  of  the  antelope  and  the 
paw  of  the  bear. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

''  The  wheel  of  lortone  tarns  incessantly  loond*  and  who  oan  say  withia 
•  himself,  *  I  shall  to-day  be  uppennoat' "— OoKFUonTB. 

New  steamers  authorized  for  the  navy  in  1847— The  SusqiTBHiJnri^  Powhatajt, 
Sabanao,  and  San  Jacinto— Mr.  Haswell  Sncoeeded  as  £ngineer-in-Chlef 
by  Charles  B.  Stuart— Gircomstances  Connected  with  Mr.  Haswell  Leay- 
ing  the  Navy— His  Great  Services  to  the  Naval  Engineer  Corpe— His  Sabse- 
qnent  Career. 

STEAM,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  play  an  imporcant  part  in  the 
naval  operations  of  the  Mexican  war,  bat  the  numerous  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  lost  or  not  used  simply  for  lack  of 
motive  power  more  reliable  than  the  winds,  served  as  excellent  ob- 
ject lessons  to  direct  naval  and  public  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
having  a  fleet  of  steam  war  vessels  if  the  navy  were  to  be  thereafter* 
a  useful  military  arm.  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  the  year  1846  a  policy  of  building  war-steamers  was  urged,  and 
in  December  of  that  year  Mr.  Fairfield,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  asked  the  Department  by  letter  for  a 
statement  as  to  the  size,  type,  cost,  <&c.,  of  the  vessels  desired.  The 
reply  was  to  the  effect  that  at  least  four  steamers,  at  an  average 
cost  of  $500,000  each  should  be  immediately  undertaken,  and  the 
authority  asked  for  was  conferred  by  the  naval  appropriation  bill 
then  under  consideration,  which  was  approved  March  8,  1847.  The 
same  act  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  enter  into  contract 
with  E.  K.  Oollins  and  his  associates  for  the  transportation  of  the 
United  States  mails  between  New  York  and  Liverpool;  with  A.  Q. 
Sloo  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  between  New  York  and 
New  Orleans,  touching  at  Havana,  and  with  some  other  agent,  not 
named,  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  from  Panama  to  Oregon 
Territory.  In  the  first  two  cases,  the  steamers  of  the  contractors 
were  to  be  built  under  the  supervision  of  a  naval  constructor  and 
were  to  be  adapted  to  use  as  war  vessels,  the  contractors  being  alao 
required  by  the  terms  of  the  act  to  receive  on  board  each  of  their 
steamers  four  passed  midshipmen  of  the  navy  to  act  as  watch  offi* 
cers. 
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Mr.  John  Y.  Mason,   Secretary  of  the  Nayy,   on  March  39, 
1847,  <»dered  a  board,  conmsting  of  Oommodores  Morris,  Warring- 
ton  and  Smith,  £ngineer-in-Ohief  Haswell,   Naval    Oonstmctors 
Grice,  Lenthall  and  Hartt,  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Copeland,  the  emi- 
nent civilian  engineer  employed  by  the  Navy  Department,  to  assem- 
ble in  Washington  and  determine  npon  the  various  features  of  the  pro- 
posed vessels,  the  order  stating  in  general  terms  some  of  the  require- 
ments to  be  observed,  and  directing  that  one  of  the  vessels  ^^  should 
be  propelled  by  some  of  the  various  screw  propellers."     Later, 
Commodore  Skinner  and  Chief  Engineer  John  Faron,  Jr.  were  ad- 
ded to  the  board,  which  met  at  frequent  dates  from  March  33  until 
July  8,  1847,  on  which  latter  date  its  final  report  and  recommenda- 
tions were  submitted  to  the  Department     So  many  interesting 
points  arose  later  about  the  ships  recommended  by  this  board,  and 
•uch  a  bitter  controversy  grew  out  tof  alleged  defects  in  the  design 
of  at  least  one  of  them  that  the  matter  eventually  became  the  subject 
of  congressional  inquiry,  and  its  history  in  detail  thus  got  into  print 
in  the  form  of  a  public  document — ^Executive  Document  65  ;'^  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  Thirty-third  Congress;  First  Sess  on:  this  docu- 
ment the  author  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  in  that  vast 
mine  of  information  almost  inaccessibly  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the 
Oapitol,  and  from  it  the  principal  facts  presented  in  this  chapter  are 
derived. 

The  proceedings  of  the  board  indicate  that  the  JUismnppi  was 
regarded  as  a  model  from  which  to  copy  as  much  as  possible.  With- 
out going  into  all  the  differences'of  .opinion,  lengthy  debates,  and 
yea  and  nay  votes  indulged  in  by  the  commodores,  constructors 
and  engineers  of  the  board,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  the  resultant 
recommendations  were  the  building  of  two  large  side-wheel  steamers, 
nmilar  to  the  Mississippi^  but  sufficiently  large  to  carry  coal,  provi- 
sions, &C.,  for  long  voyages  to  foreign  stations,  and  two  smaller 
steamers,  of  about  2,100  tons  displacement,  one  of  the  latter,  to  be 
fitted  with  a  screw  propeller.  Wood  was  designated  as  the  material 
from  which  these  vessels  were  to  be  built,  the  vote  of  the  Board 
showing  that  Mr.  Haswell  was  the  only  member  who  favored  iron 
u  building  material  for  even  one  of  them.  The  board  also  decided 
that  Naval  Constructors  Grice  and  Lenthall  should  each  design  the 
hall  of  one  of  the  larger  steamers  and  that  Mr.  Hartt  should  design 
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tbotb  of  the  rwialler  ones,  Jfts^ssi.  HMwell  ^imd  Copeland  each  to  de- 
sign umcbhmryiorow  U^BgQ  fiMi  obhb  email  veesel.  All  theserrec- 
ommendations  iweve  approved  by  the  !Nayjr  Department,  and  on  the 
13th  of  July,  1&47,  the  Seeretarj  promulgated  the Freaideot'sorder 
4ibat  the  two  laiige  jtupe  be  bpUtat  PJiiladelphia  and  Norfolk  reqpec- 

\  Aivel  J,  and  the  smaller  onea  at  SIttery  and  New  Tork. 

V        Thelargeeteamw  deaigned  bjHr.  Lenthall  was  naoiod  JSui- 

*  fjkiAoiina,  and  was  boilt  in  the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia,  whese  she 
mu  launched  in  A|)ril,  1850,  and  was  .entirely  oonqdeted  with  ma- 
jobinery  ready  for  seryioe  at  the  end  of  that  year.  She  was  baik- 
yb'^gg^d^  i&O  feet  lov^,  i5  feet  beam  and  displaced  3,824  tons  at 
Jtver  ioiid  drfift  of  18^  feet  The  engines,  designed  by  Charles  W. 
Copeland,  were  built  by  Mnrray  &  Haselhorst  of  Baltimore,  nndar 
ffp^  snperFisiop  of  Chief  Engineer  Wm.  P.  Williamson,  U.  8.  Navy, 
,and  consisted  of  two  inclined  direct-acting  <»>ndensing  engines,  with 
cyUnders  TO  inches  in  diamet^  and  10  feet  stroke,  fitted  with 
inclined  air  pnmps.  The  paddle  wbeeb  were  of  the  ordinary  raiUal 
type,  31  feet  in  diameter.  There  w^re  four  oopper  boilecs 
of  the  double  return,  ascending  fine  type,  containing  348  square 
feet  of  grate  surface  and  8,652  square  feet  of  heatii^  aorfaoe. 
Id  June,  1851,  the  SusgueAanna  sailed  for  the  Asiatic  station, 

/  Uien  known  as  the  East  India  Station,  her  first  commander  being 
J  L  Captain  J.  H.  Aulick  and  her  chief  engineer  Mr.  Samuel  Archbold. 
T   Pn  the  passive  to  Bio  de  Janeiro  some  defects  or  injuries  to  her 
^    engines  and  spars  were  discovered,  resulting  in  a  delay  of  some  two 
months  at  the  Brazilian  capital,  during  which  time  repairs  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  13,500   were  made  at  the  marine  arsenal,  moi^y 
to  the  air  pumps  and  paddle- wheels.     Her  performance  thereaftsr 
was  excellent,  and  most  creditable  to  her  engineers,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  f ollowiug  report  of  the  commanding  oflScer,  which  report 
is  of  special  interest  in  these  days  when  we  rather  pride  ourselres 
on  our  abUity  to  cross  wide  seas  under  steam  without  an  extrayagant 
use  of  fuel,  showing  that  the  men  of  a  previous  generation  were  not 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  same  desirable  experience: 

XJ,  &  StBAX  FaiOATB  SUBQUSHAinrA, 

\  Takm  Bat,  Gaps  of  Qood  HopBi  October  17, 185L 

J  Bib:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  our  arrival  here  on  the  15tb 

<  .nstant,  eighteen  days  from  Bio  de  Janeiro. 
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This  passage  has  thoroughly  and  sevorel j  jf^^Hbhe  strength 
of  oar  masts  and  engines.     The  weather  for  the^^^Vpart  of  the     / 
time  was  very  storm j,  and  the  sea  higher  than  j^^^Heyer  known 
it  before,  causing  the  ship  to  roll  and  plunge  t^^^^B  degree  that 
frequently  one  wheel  was  eight  or  ten  feet  entirel^iRur  of  the  sea, 
when  the  other  was  full  half  its  diameter  buried  in  it;  but  nothing  ^ 
of  any  importance  gave  way,  and  the  engines  were  never  stopped 
from  the  time  we  weighed  our  anchor  in  ^^Bio;''  until  it  was  let  go 
in  this  bay.     I,  however,  did  not  neglect  to  use  our  sails  and  econ-        § 
omize   fuel;  when  the   wind  was  fair,  and  the  weather  permitted,       ^ 
1/  we  used  only  two  boilers,  and  with  a  daily  expenditure  of  less  than 
I    fourteen  tons  of  coal,  keeping  up  only  sufficient  steam  to  turn  our 
I   wheels,  we  averaged  for  a  number  of  days  more  than  two  hundred     .^ 
I  miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours.     I  adopted  this  course  in  preference 
to  taking  off  the  floats^  for  the  reason  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  un-ship  and  re-ship  them  in  a  heavy  seaway.    We  ex- 
pended on  the  passage  only  about  half  the  coal  with  which  we  left 
**Rio.''  lam,  &c., 

J.  H.  AULIOK, 

Commanding  Squadron,  East  Indies  and  China. 
Hon.  WnxiAH  A.  Gbaham,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Susquehanna  continued  an  efficient  cruising  steamer  for 
many  years,  and  was  a  prominent  ship  during  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion; a  few  years  after  its  close  her  machinery  was  entirely  removed 
and  the  work  of  converting  her  into  a  screw  steamer  undertaken,  but 
never  completed,  and  she  never  went  to  sea  again. 

Constructor  Grice's  steamer  was  the  Powhata/n^  launched  at 
the  Norfolk  navy  yard  February  14,  1850.  The  principal  dimen- 
sions of  the  hull  were  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  Susque- 
hannaj  but  as  her  load  draft  when  completed  was  about  a  foot  less 
than  that  of  the  latter  vessel,  her  displacement  was  also  somewhat 
less;  she  was  bark- rigged.  The  engines  were  designed  by  Engineer- 
in-Chief  Haswell  and  were  built  by  Mehaffy  &  Co.,  of  Gosport, 
Va.,  under  the  inspection  of  Chief  Engineer  William  Sewell,  U.  S. 
Navy.  There  were  two  inclined  direct-acting  condensing  engiiics 
with  the  same  cylinder  dimensions  as  those  of  the  Susqeuhawna^  h\\\ 
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differpg  fjtuCtpi  t)^t  vessel  in  design,  baring  vertical  air  pnmps  and 
a  novelty  ii^.engifie  framiog,  the  frames  being  of  wrought  iron,  built 
np  on  the  bcKC-g|r^er  principle.  There  were  f oar  copper  boilers  of 
the  same  general' dimensions  as  those  of  the  sister  ship^  but  differ- 
ing from  them  considerably  in  details  of  arrangement,  fittings,  etc. 
The  lower  flues  were  made,  elliptical  to  increase  the  heating  surface. 
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COPPER  BOILSB,  U.  8.  8.  POWHATAN;  ASGBNDZNO-rLUX  RSTUBN  TTPB, 

Length,  16  feet;  breadth,  15  feet  3  inches;  height,  18  feet;  grate  sorfaoe,  88}  square 
feet;  heating  surface,  1 ,971  square  feet 

A  new  feature  in  marine  engineering  practice  appeared  in  this  ves- 
sel in  the  introduction  of  a  small  one-furnace  auxiliary  boiler,  inten- 
ded primarily  for  supplying  a  hoisting  engine  to  aid  in  coaling  ship. 
The  Powhatwn  also  was  fitted  with  two  Worthington  steam  pumps, 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  first  appearance  in  our  navy  of  that  now 
familiar  auxili^y. 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  professional  and  clerical  aid,  £ngineer-in- 
Chief  Haswell  personally  designed  every  detail  of  the  Powhatan^s 
machinery  and  made  the  working  drawings  with  his  own  hands  in 
the  intervals  between  attention  to  the  necessary  duties  of  his  ofiSce. 
So  pressed  was  he  for  time  that  he  was  nnable  to  lay  out  a  general 
design  of  the  engines  to  work  up  to,  but  had  to  develop  the  various 
parta  progressively.  This  feat  is  probably  unprecedented  in  design- 
ing work  of  such  magnitude,  and,  considered  together  with  the  re- 
markable success  of  the  Powhatan^ $  engines,  furnishes  a  most  valu- 
able index  to  the  rare  professional  accomplishments  of  Mr.  HaswelL 
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The  Paiohata/n  was  employed  in  service,  almost  continoasly 
for  a  longer  period  than  anj  steamer  ever  in  the  navj,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  Michigan^  which  latter  vessel  owes  her 
longevity,  as  has  been  pointed  ont  before,  to  the  fact  that  her  career 
has  been  confined  to  summer  cruising  on  the  fresh- water  lakes  of  the 
Northwest.  The  copper  boilers  of  &e  Powhat<m  of  course  had  to 
be  replaced  in  time,  but  her  original  engines  remained  thoroughly 
efScient''*and  trustworthy  to  the  end,  a  monument  to  the  ability  of 
their  designer  and  the  skill  of  the  men  who  built  them.  When  the 
Powhatan  was  attached  to  the  Japan  expedition  squadron,  her  chief 
engineer,  Oeorge  Sewell,  wrote  home  that  in  a  trip  of  three  thou- 
sand miles  under  steam  a  hammer  had  not  been  touched  to  her  en- 
gines, which  ran  with  such  rhythmic  regularity  that  they  seemed  set 
to  musi^. 

Even  in  her  old  age  the  Powhatan  was  a  faster  steamer  than 
almost  any  other  on  the  navy  list  and  was  decidedly  the  most  com- 
fortable and  popular  with  both  oflBcers  and  men.  With  ten  pounds 
of  steam  and  her  great  wheels  making  ten  revolutions  per  minute 
she  was  proverbially  capable  of  making  ten  knots  an  hour,  and  that 
without  much  reference  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  In  1878,  after 
she  had  outlived  almost  every  steamer  of  her  date,  she  fought  for 
her  lite  oS  Hatteras,  under  the  command  of  that  splendid  old  sea- 
man, Captain  T.  S.  Fillebrown,  through  one  of  the  most  awful  cy- 
clones that  any  ship  ever  survived,  and  though  terribly  battered 
and  strained,  remained  able  to  breast  the  sea  for  several  years  there- 
after. In  that  storm  it  is  reported  by  the  indisputable  evidence  of 
many  observers  that  her  fore  yard-arm  dipped  into  the  sea.  In 
1887,  to  the  genuine  regret  of  all  in  the  navy,  the  Powhatan  was 
condemned  by  a  board  of  survey,  being  actually  worn  out  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  an  unsentimental  administration  8<4d  her  poor  old  bones  to  the 

ghouls  of  the  ocean — the  ship-breakers. 

One  of  the  two  smaller  vessels  was  built  at  the  navy  yard  at 
Kittery,  Maine,  and  named  Sa/ram/ic.  She  was  the  first  of  the 
four  steamers  to  be  completed,  being  launched  in  November,  1848, 
«id  sailed  for  a  cruise  in  the  West  Indies  in  April,  1850.  She  was 
316  feet  long,  38  feet  beam,  and  of  2,200  tons  displacement  at  the 
mean  draft  of  17  feet.  The  machinery,  designed  by  Engineer 
Copeland,  was  built  by  Coney  &  Co.  of  Boston,  under  the  inspec- 
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tion  of  Chief  Engineers  Wm.  W.  W.  Wood  and  D.  B.  Martin,  and 
consisted  of  a  pair  of  inclined  direct-acting  condensing  engines  with 
cylinders  CO  inches  in  diameter  and  9  feet  stroke,  driving  radial 
paddle-wheels  27  feet  in  diameter.  The  engines  were  fitted  with 
Stevens'  patent  cut-oflfs.  There  were  three  copper  double-return 
drop-flue  boilers,  designed  to  carry  twelve  pounds  of  steam  pressure, 
aggregating  188  square  feet  of  grate  surface  and  6,127  square  feet 
d  heating  surface.  At  an  ordinary  engine  speed  of  about  twelve 
revolutions  per  minute  about  eight  knots  an  hour  could  easily  be 
maintained.  The  rig  was  that  of  a  bark,  and  her  lines  were  so  grace- 
ful and  the  external  finish  so  perfect  that  she  was  regarded  as  an  or- 
nament to  the  service.  After  a  long  career  for  a  war  vessel  the 
Sa/rcmao  came  to  a  violent  end  in  June,  1875,  by  running  ashore  and 
becoming  a  total  wreck  in  Seymour  Narrows,  while  on  her  way  to 
Alaska. 

The  fourth  one  of  these  steamers — the  Scm,  Jacmto — ^was,  like 
the  wrath  of  Achilles,  **  the  direful  spring  of  woes  unnumbered,"  to 
almost  everyone  ever  prominently  connected  with  her,  her  campaign 
of  destruction  beginniug  with  blasting  the  naval  career  of  Engi- 
neer-in-Chief  Haswell.  Designed  by  the  same  constructor,  Mr. 
Hartt,  who  designed  the  Sa/rcmac^  the  hull  was  an  exact  counterpart 
of  that  vessel,  and  the  rig  was  the  same.  She  was  built  at  the  navy 
yard.  New  York,  where  she  was  launched  in  April,  1850.  The  en- 
gines were  designed  by  Mr.  Haswell  and  were  built  by  Merrick  and 
Towne  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  inspection  at  different  times  of 
Chief  Engineers  Faron,  Wood  and  Hunt,  and  finally  Mr.  Haswell 
himself.  They  consisted  of  two  ** square"  engines,  as  they  were 
termed,  operating  the  shaft  of  a  screw  propeller;  the  cylinders  were 
62^  inches  in  diameter  and  60  inches  stroke,  and  were  placed 
athwartship,*  inclined  upward  and  outboard  with  the  inner,  or  lower 
heads,  in  contact  over  the  crank  shaft.  Long  cross-heads  carried 
two  connecting  rods  for  each  engine,  reaching  backward  and  down- 
ward on  each  side  of  the  cylinders  to  take  hold  of  the  cranks.  There 
were  three  copper  boilers  of  the  same  external  dimensions  as  those 
of  the  JSaranaCy  but  somewhat  better  designed,  as  they  displayed 
more  grate  and  heating  surface. 

There  were  some  strange  things  about  this  ship,  one  of  which 
was  the  location  of  the  propeller  shaft  twenty  inches  to  one  side  of 
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the  center  line  of  the  keel,  which  was  done  at  the  instance  of  the 
three  naval  constructors,  members  of  the  board  that  settled  upon 
the   plans  for  the  vessel.     These  gentlemen  were  eminent  in  the 
bnsiness  of  ship  designing  and  bailding,  bat  screw-propelled  ships 
urere  new  to  them  and  thej  coald  not  bring  themselves  to  agree  to 
an  J  application  of  steam  power  that  involved  catting  a  big  hole  for 
a  shaft  through  the  stem  post.     It  transpired  that  Ericsson,  who  had 
patents  on   a  moltitade  of  marine  appliances,    asefal  and  other- 
wise, had  a  patent  on  a  precisely  similar  arrangement.     This  loca- 
tion entailed  the  projection  of  the  propeller  shaft  far  enongh  bejond 
the  stem  to  allow  the  screw  to  work  abaft  the  rndder,  which  plan 
Mr.  Haswell  had  opposed  in  the  Board,  bat  made  his  designs  in  ac- 
cordance when  it  was  finally  decided  apon.     The  board  also  fixed 
the  location   of  the  engines  so  far  aft  and  in  sach  a  cramped  space 
that  the  engineer  who  had  to  design  them  was  so  handicapped  that 
it  was  practically  impossible  for  him  to  arrive  at  an  arrangement  of 
details  that  woald  allow  proper  room  for  examination,  repairing  and 
adjustment  of  the  machinery  when  assembled  in  place.     The  screw 
itself  as  designed  was  a  ponderous  six  bladed  affair,   five  feet  wide 
axially  and  weighing  some  seven  tons,  which  weight,  overhanging 
the  stem  five  feet  at  least,  was  manifestly  a  menace  to  the  safety  of 
the  ship.     Mr.  Haswell  claimed,  and  with  propriety  as  the  records 
of  the  Board  show,  that  he  was  forced   to  such  a  design  by  the 
board's  exaction  that  no  patents  be  infringed,  and  the  lighter  types 
of  screws  then  in  use,  having  thin  supported  blades,  were  covered 
by  Ericsson^s  patents. 

As  the  engines  of  the  San  Jacinto  approached  completion  it  be- 
gan to  be  gossiped  abroad  among  engineers  that  the  engineer-in- 
chief  had  made  a  fearful  botch  of  his  designs,  and  the  various  naval 
engineers  and  machinery  contractors  who  fancied  they  had  been 
wronged  by  him  in  the  fearless  performance  of  his  ofiScial  duties, ac- 
cording to  his  conscientious  judgment,  gathered  their  forces  for  his 
overthrow,  the  movement  being  simply  a  manifestation  of  the  natural 
tendency  of  mankind  to  assail  and  humble  the  eminent.  In  a  prim- 
itve  state  of  society,  man  kills  his  rival  with  a  club  and  eats  him, 
partly  in  revenge,  partly  to  remove  an  obstacle  to  his  ambition,  and 
partly  to  provide  subsistence  for  himself.  As  we  become  enlightened, 
the    older  and  more  natural  code  of  ethics  is  abandoned  in  deferenc 
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to  certain  artificial  prejudices  which  are  adjuncts  of  civilization,  and 
while  less  rude  are  equally  effective  methods  of  personal  warfare. 
This  seems  to  be  a  necessity,  for  the  natural  predilection  of  man  is 
a  love  of  hostility  to  his  species,  as  exhibited  in  personal  rivalries 
and  jealousies  when  a  state  of  war  does  not  afford  an  outlet  for  his 
passions  under  the  guise  of  patriotism. 

Such  a  condition  of  society  may  be  sad  to  contemplate  in  these 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,   and  there  are  doubtless 
many  who  are  thoughtlessly  ready  to  controvert  the  proposition.    A 
little  reflection,  however,  will  be  convincing  to  the  majority;  for  as 
wajook  about  the  world  it  appears  that  in  spite  of  all  the  doctrines 
of  peace  and  good-will  to  man,  promulgated  by  the  apostles  of  Chris- 
tianity and  other  great  religious,  there  does  not  and  never  has  exis- 
ted, the  nation  large  enough  to  permit  of  the  harmonious  existence 
within  its  borders  at  the  same  time,  two  great  statesmen,  soldiers, 
or  others  of  the  same  calling;  nor  is  there  a  village  so  small  that 
two  carpenters,  shoemakers  or  blacksmiths  within  its  limits  fail  to 
become  rivals,  each  claiming  his  fellow  craftsman  to  be  incompetent 
and  an   imposter.     Even  the  clergy,  the  anointed  lapostles  of  the 
doctrine  of  peace,  take  delight  in  bitter  quarrels  of  creed,  or,  failing 
in~ opportunities  for  that,  turn  upon  each  other  in  the  same  denomi- 
tion  and   institute  heresy   trials,  and   critical   inquisitions  regarding 
their  profession  of  faith. 

Unpalatable  as  it  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  a  plain,  unvarnished 
truth  that  fondness  for  war  and  strife  is  an  instinct  inherent  in  the 
human  breast.  Without  this  instinct  success  in  any  under- 
taking is  well-nigh  impossible,  as  society  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted. Nothing  proves  this  more  clearly  than  the  history  of 
nations,  which,  when  analyzed,  are  simply  tales  of  the  con- 
tention of  individuals  striving  for  supremacy.  He  wjio  becomes 
foremost  in  any  walk  in  life  must  succeed  at  the  expense  of  his  fel- 
lows who  are  struggling  for  the  same  eminence,  and  it  is  literally 
**  to  him  that  overcometh,'*  who,  according  to  Revelation,  **  shall 
be  given  power  over  the  nations.'* 

Returning  to  the  subject,  after  this  digression,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  some  radically  bad  features  connected  with 
the  design  of  the  San  Jacinto^s  machinery,  but  the  assertions  freely 
made  at  the  time  that  the  engines  were  an  ^^  object  of  ridicule  to  all 
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engineers  who  have  seen  them, "  and  a  ^<  standing  monument  of  Mr. 
Haswell's  incompetency  and  folly,"  were  more  ridiculous  in  view 
of  Haswell's  reputation  and  achierements  as  an  engineer  than  any 
defect  in  these  engines  could  possibly  have  been.  Some  of  iho 
faults  of  the  San  Jaeinto^s  engines  w^*e  fcxreed  upon  the  designer 
by  conditions  imposed  by  superior  authority  and  were  as  well 
known  to  him  as  they  could  have  been  to  any  of  his  critics, 
while  many  of  the  other  alleged  defects  existed  chiefly  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  decided  the  time  had  come  to  thrust  him  from  the 
pedestal  he  occupied  above  all  other  scientific  engineers  of  his  time. 

The  hue  and  cry  had  its  effect,  and  late  in  November,  1860, 
the  President  appointed  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stuart  of  New  York  to  the 
office  of  eugineer-in-chief  of  the  Navy  from  December  1st,  Mr.  Has- 
well  resuming  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  chief  engineers. 
Mr.  Stuart  was  a  civil  engineer  of  prominence,  being  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Erie  Canal  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  made 
no  pretense  to  knowledge  of  marine  engineering,  though  he  acquired 
considerable  knowledge  by  experience  while  engineer-in-chief.  His 
was  purely  a  political  appointment  as  a  reward  for  party  service, 
and  he  never  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  naval  engineer  corps. 
Some  serious  engineering  mistakes,  which  have  been  or  will  be 
noted  in  these  pages,  occurred  in  the  navy  during  his  administra- 
tion, the  result  of  which  was  that  when  he  resigned,  after  an  occu- 
pancy  of  his  office  for  two  years  and  a  half,  the  custom  was  adopted 
of  selecting  the  engineer-in-chief  from  the  chief  engineers  of  the 
navy,  who  were  familiar  with  the  service  and  the  peculiarities  of  its 
steam  vessels.  While  engineer-in-chief,  Mr.  Stuart  performed  good 
service  for  the  engineering  world  by  collecting  the  necessary  data 
and  publishing  two  remarkably  valuable  and  reliable  books  on  naval 
material—**  The  Naval  Dry  Docks  of  the  United  States, "  and  **  The 
Naval  and  Mail  Steamers  of  the  United  States.'' 

The  day  after  Mr.  Stuart's  induction  into  office,  Mr.  Haswell 
was  ordered  to  assume  the  duty  of  superintendent  of  the  installation 
of  the  San  Jacinto^s  machinery,  and  Chief  Engineer  B.  F.  Isher- 
wood,  who  before  entering  the  naval  service  had  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Stuart  in  the  civil  engineering  work  of  the  Erie  canal,  was 
detached  from  duty  under  the  Light  House  Board  and  ordered  as 
;echnical  assistant  to  the  engineer-in-chief.  ^  Bhortiy  thereafter,  let- 
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ters  expressing  grave  doubts  about  the  San  Jacinto  \7ere  sent  by 
the  engineer-in-chief  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  construction,  and 
requests  made  that  a  survey  be  held  before  the  work  of  completing 
the  ship  was  allowed  to  go  further.  As  a  result,  a  board  consisting 
of  Chief  engineers  Wm.  P.  Williamson,  Wm.  Sewell  and  Henry 
Hunt,  provided  with  a  categorical  list  of  fifteen  questions,  the  ans- 
wers to  which,  it  was  supposed  would  damn  the  machinery  of  the 
San  JaeintOy  was  assembled  at  New  York  to  examine  the  vessel 
and  report  discoveries,  a  report  being  made  February  10,  1851.    It 
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was  decidely  unfavorable  to  the  engines  in  general,  and  especially 
severe  in  regard  to  the  heavy  projecting  propeller  and  the  side  loca- 
tion of  the  shaft,  both  of  which  objectionable  features  were  recom- 
mended for  alteration.  The  propeller  was  altered  accordingly,  it 
so  happening  that  the  one  originally  designed  had  not  yet  been  cast, 
although  its  mold  was  completed;  the  modified  screw,  as  recommen- 
ded by  the  Board  and  designed  by  Mr.  Isherwood,  together  with 
the  one  originally  designed  being  represented  by  the  outline  sketches 
here  inserted. 
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The  shaft  passage  through  the  stern  having  been  cnt,  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  board  of  engineers  regarding  its  modification 
^was  not  carried  out  It  has  been  previonsly  noted  that  Captain 
Cricsson  had  a  patent  on  snch  an  arrangement  and  he,  throngh  an 
attorney  promptly  made  claim  for  infringement;  the  claim  was 
referred  to  Engineer-in-Chief  Btnart  for  an  opinion,  and  that  o£Gicial 
made  a  most  lengthy  report,  acknowledging  in  rather  indirect  terms 
tiiat  the  shaft  arrangement  was  practically  the  same  as  that  described 
in  the  specification  of  Ericsson's  patent  and  was  therefore  an 
infringement  for  which  the  patentee  was  entitled  to  damages. 
Besides  this  question,  which  was  the  only  real  point  raised  by 
Ericsson's  claim,  the  engineer-in-chief  dilated  upon  other  features 
of  the  SanJacinto^s  machinery  involved  very  indirectly,  if  at  all, 
in  the  claim,  and  of  course  proved  they  were  not  infringements, 
the  object  of  this  digression  being  apparently  to  make  an  occasion 
to  reflect  npon  the  machinery  designs  of  the  ex-engineer-in-chief, 
which  reflection  was  introduced  into  the  report  somewhat  neatly  by 
the  following  sentence:  ^^  I  cannot  discover  that  the  construction  of 
the  ^  engines '  of  the  8a/n,  Jacinto  involves  the  infringement  of  Cap- 
tain Ericsson's  patent  in  any  particular,  nor  do  I  think  he  would 
upon  inspection  of  them,  make  any  claim  for  the  <  novelties  '  intro- 
duced in  their  construction." 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  Construction  was  unable  to  extract 
any  conclusions  from  the  mass  of  verbiage  with  which  the  engineer- 
in-chief 's  opinions  were  clothed,  and  returned  the  report  to  him  as 
being  ^^too  indefinite  to  authorize  a  settlement  of  the  question.'^ 
In  replying  to  this,  Mr.  Stuart  did  himself  no  great  credit  by  saying 
that  if  the  report  was  indefinite  it  was  <^  owing  to  the  extreme  illness 
under  which  I  was  suffering  at  the  time  of  writing  the  report."  This 
excuse,  taken  into  consideration  with  the  uncalled-for  comments 
injected  into  the  original  report,  has  been  conclusive  proof  to  the 
author  in  his  patient  investigation  of  this  case,  that  professional  zeal 
was  not  the  only  motive  that  inspired  the  engineer-in-chief,  and  that 
in  his  effort  to  disparage  his  predecessor  he  rather  stultified  himself. 

Chief  Engineer  Haswell,  not  giving  satisfaction  as  an  inspector 
of  machinerj  to  the  new  administration  of  the  steam  department, 
wss  eventually  relieved  from  that  duty  and  placed  on  waiting 
orders,  the  San  Jaointo  being  completed  and  fitted  for  sea  undet 
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the  supemsion  of  Ohief  Engineer  Henry  Hunt  When  the  ship 
was  ready  for  sea,  Mr.  HasweU  was  ordered  to  her,  hia  orders  being 
brought  abont  by  the  following  recommendation,  which  explains 
itself  folly  as  to  animus  and  motives : 


Qwwiam  ov  xms  BnenrsBB^Dr-Gamv,  U.  S.  N.» 
August  25,  185L 

Sm:  I  feepeotfnily  reoommend  that  chief  engineer  Hionry 
Hunt  be  detached'  from  the  United  States  steaoMr  Sem  JamMo^ 
and  ordered.to  the  United  States  steamer  Fviion\  and  that  chief 
engineo*  Oharies  H.  JSaswell,  now  waiting  orders  at  New  Tock,  be 
ordered  to  the  United  States  steamer  Smi  JadrUo. 

The  propriety  ol  the  above  recommendations  will  be  obvious 
from  the  following  considerations  : 

The  machinery  of  the  San  Jacinto  was  designed  by  Mr« 
HaawelL.  and  has  been  executed  (with  the  exception  of  the  propeller) 
in  conformity  with  those  designs.  Upon  my  acceptance  of  the  office 
ol  engineer-in-chief ,  the  machinery  of  the  San  Jacmto  was  one  of 
the  first  things  that  came  under  my  notice,  and  struck  me  so  entirely 
unfavorably,  that  I  reported  my  opinion  to  the  bureau,  with  the 
recommendation  that  a  board  of  chief  engineers  be  ordered  to 
examine  it,  and  report  their  opinion.  The  bureau  acted  on  this 
recommendation,  and  the  resulting  report  of  the  board  completely 
sustained  my  own  views ;  their  condemnation  of  the  ei^gines  and 
propeller  was  full  and  unlimited,  while,  with  a  view  to  save  the 
vessel  from  utter  failure,  the  board  proposed  a  new  propeller  of  such 
proportions  as  the  mal-design  of  the  machinery  had  rendered  neces- 
sary. This  report  was  approved  by  the  bureau,  the  new  propeller 
was  made  in  conformity  with  it,  and  is  at  present  fitted  to  the  vessel 
now  about  completed. 

As  the  professional  reputation  of  Mr.  Haswell  is  involved  in 
the  performance  of  the  machinery  of  this  vessel,  the  propriety  of 
sending  him  to  sea  in  charge  of  it,  instead  of  in  charge  of  diief 
engineer  Hunt,  who  was  one  of  the  board  that  condemned  it,  is  too 
apparent  for  argument. 

Furthermore,  the  Fulton  has  machinery  designed  by  me,  and 
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executed  in  conformitj  with  my  instractions  ;  and  as  it  is  necesrarj, 
owing  to  the  limited  number  of  chief  engineers  in  the  serrice,  that 
Mr.  Haswell  be  ordered  either  to  the  jSan  Jacinto  or  Fultctiy  as  he  is 
the  only  chief  engineer  unemployed,  the  impropriety  of  putting 
him  in  charge  of  machinery  designed  by  one  who  was  compelled  by 
his  position  and  sense  of  duty  to  the  disagreeable  task  of  ^pointing 
ODt  the  defects  of,  and  condenming  Mr.  flaswell's  machinery,  can- 
not fail  to  be  properly  appreciated. 

Independently  of  the  above  considerations,  the  health  of  Mr. 
Hunt  is  such  as  to  utterly  incapacitate  him  for  a  long  cruise,  while 
he  is  safiSciently  able  to  perform  the  short  runs  which  will  probably 
constitute  the  chief  duty  of  the  I^ulton. 

I  have,  therefore,  in  justice  and  delicacy  to  all  parties,  to  con- 
clude with  the  suggestion  that  the  detaohmant  of  Mr.  Hunt  from  the 
San  Jadnto  and  ordering  to  the  jPhiUor^  and  the  ordering  of  Mr. 
Haswell  to  the  San  JaciniOy  be  made,  to  take  effect  on  the  15th 
September  next,  which  will  give  sufficient  time  for  the  performance 
of  the  trial  trip  of  the  San  Jacinto,  and  the  putting  her  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Haswell  with  her  machinery  in  complete  order. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully  your  obedient 
servant. 

Chas.  B.  Stuabt, 

Engineer-in-Chief. 
Per  B.  F.  Ishxswood, 
Chief  £ngHieer« 

Cob.  Cbmb.  Wic.  SsmoR, 

Chief  of  Bureau  (A  CooostruetioD,  &c. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Haswell  was  a  confirmed  invalid  from  a 
torpid  liver  and  chronic  dyspepsia,  which  caused  his  subjection  to 
a  medical  survey,  two  of  the  three  members  of  the  medical  board 
reporting  him  unfit  for  sea  service.  When  this  report  reached  the 
Department  the  Secretary  was  absent  and  the  Secretary  of  War  was 
acting  in  his  stead;  that  official,  although  he  had  said  in  private 
conversation  that  Mr.  Haswell  was  unfit  for  service,  inadvertantly 
signed  a  dissent  from,  the  decision  of  the  medical  board,  which  the 
chief  derk,  had  laid  before  him  with  all  the  letters  of  the  day.  As 
spoh  4S  the  SoM  Jacinto  was  put  in  commiBsion,  the  surgeon  reported 
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Mr.  Haswell  as  being  unfit  for  sea  dutj,  and  not  long  afterward  the 
surgeon  and  his  assistant  joined  in  a  report  to  the  same  effect.  Ko 
notice  of  these  reports  being  taken,  Mr.  Hasweli  wrote  to  Commo- 
dore Morris,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  for  several  years, 
saying  that  he  would  be  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  his  health, 
but  he  was  dissuaded  from  that  by  the  commodore  obtaining  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  a  promise  that  in  case  the  chief  engineer's 
health  did  not  improve  by  the  time  the  vessel  arrived  at  Gibraltar 
he  would  be  invalided  home,  upon  which  assurance  Mr.  Haswell 
agreed  to  remain  in  the  ship. 

When  the  ship  was  about  to  sail,  the  surgeon  and  commanding 
o£Gicer  both  reported  that  Mr.  Haswell  was  unable  to  proceed, 
and  he,  fearing  that  his  friend.  Commodore  Morris,  would  think 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  these  reports,  and  thus 
had  broken  faith  both  with  him  and  the  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary as  to  his  remaining  in  the  ship,  telegraphed  to  Commodore 
Morris  that  the  reports  were  not  made  at  his  instance.  The  com- 
modore went  to  the  Secretary,  who  was  in  the  act  of  signing  the 
order  relieving  Haswell  from  duty,  and  by  exhibiting  the  tele- 
gram convinced  him  that  the  detachment  was  unnecessary.  In  this 
manner  it  happened  that  from  an  over  sensitiveness  regarding  the 
estimate  of  his  integrity  he  remained  in  the  ship,  and  the  misunder- 
standing of  the  telegram  lost  him  his  detachment,  and  in  the  end 
his  commission  as  well.  Three  days  after  the  vessel  sailed  he  was 
put  on  the  sick  list  and  relieved  from  duty.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel  at  Cadiz  he  proceeded  to  Gibrdtar  to  get  the  necessary 
orders  for  detachment  from  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  station, 
in  accordance  with  the  promise  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy,  but 
that  o£Scer  declined  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter. 

Sick,  relieved  from  duty,  denied  the  immunity  of  four  reports 
of  surgeons  as  to  his  physical  unfitness,  the  promise  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  ignored,  disgusted  with  his  treatment,  and  mentally 
depressed.  Chief  Engineer  Haswell  left  his  ship  on  his  own  respons- 
ibility and  returned  to  his  own  country,  for  which  act,  regardless 
of  his  past  invaluable  services  for  the  steam  navy,  he  was  drop- 
ped from  the  rolls  of  the  navy,  the  date  of  this  action  of  the 
Department  being  May  14,  1852.  Some  years  later  (in  1859)  the 
President  at  the  close  of  a  session  of  Congress  sent  his  name  to  the 
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Senate  for  confinnation  as  a  chief  engineer  in  his  former  potdtioBy 
bnl  Ck>ngreB8  adjourned  before  the  nomination  was  reached,  and  Mr. 
Haswell  made  no  effort  to  hare  the  matter  revived,  as  he  waa  rerj 
profitably  employed  at  the  time. 

The  engineer  corps  owes  much  to  Mr.  Haswell  as  its  organiaer 
and  steady  champion,  and  we  of  this  day  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
great  progress  he  made  considering  his  limited  o£Gicial  power  and 
the  intense  prejudice  he  had  to  struggle  against.  Kot  only  were 
many  of  the  most  influential  of  the  old  naval  officers  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  invasion  of  steam  into  the  domain  they  regarded  as 
their  ovm,  but  at  least  one  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shared  the  same 
conservative  sentiment.  Mr.  Secretary  Paulding,  who  ruled  the 
Nayy  Department  when  the  steam  nayy  was  very  young,  set  naval 
progress  back  a  number  of  years  by  blocking  the  attempts  to  intro- 
duce the  new  power.  In  his  diary  he  complained  of  being  steamed 
to  death,  and  wrote  that  he  ^'  never  would  consent  to  see  our  grand 
old  ships  supplanted  by  these  new  and  ugly  sea-monsters,"  the 
sea-monsters  referred  to  especially  being  the  beautiful  steamers 
JUiesissippimnd  MUaouri. 

Mr.  Haswell  was  master  of  the  engineering  science  of  his  time 
and  fully  appreciated  the  magnitude  of  the  change  in  naval  methods 
meant  by  the  introduction  of  steam,  never  missing  an  opportunity 
to  teach  and  preach  his  belief.  Without  having  any  faith  in  Lieu- 
tenant Hunter's  scheme  of  submerged  propulsion,  he  nevertheless 
gave  that  officer  much  aid  in  his  projects  and  furnished  him  with 
designs  for  machinery  simply  because  Hunter  needed  steam,  and 
his  vessels,  although  fore-doomed  to  failure,  were  still  additions  to 
the  steam  navy.  Captain  Stockton,  also,  found  in  him  a  staunch 
supporter,  always  ready  to  supply  professional  facts  and  arguments 
in  refutation  of  the  many  objections  raised  by  the  old  conservatives 
against  Stockton's  scheme  for  a  war-steamer. 

Especially  fortunate  was  Mr«  Haswell  in  being  associated  with 
Captain  M.  C.  Perry  at  the  beginning  of  his  navid  career,  for  in 
him  he  found  a  friend  of  his  profession  and  a  supporter  broad- 
minded  enough  to  realize  that  a  new  era  in  naval  construction  had 
dawned,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  naval  service  demanded  its 
recognition  to  the  subordination  of  all  the  prejudices  of  the  past. 
To  quote  from  Captain  Ferry's  biographer,  he,  ''first,  last,  and 
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always  bonored  the  engineer  and  believed  in  his  eqnal  possession, 
with  the  line  officers,  of  all  the  soldierly  yirtnes,  notwithstanding 
that  the  man  at  the  lever,  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy,  mast  needs 
lack  the  thrilling  excitement  of  the  officers  on  deck.  He  felt  that 
conrage  in  the  engine-room  had  even  a  finer  moral  strain  than  the 
more  physically  exciting  passions  of  the  deck." 

As  tiiis  is  probably  the  last  appearance  in  this  history  of  the 
eminent  engineer  who  was  the  first  leader  and  pioneer  of  the  naval 
engineer  corps,  except  by  occasional  reference  to  his  works,  it  is 
fitting  that  this  chapter  should  close  with  a  brief  review  of  his 
career  and  achievements. 

Charles  H.  Haswell  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
year  1809,  and  from  earliest  youth  exhibited  a  decided  talent  for 
mechanical  investigations  and  pursuits,  having  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
constructed  a  small  fire-engine  and  later  a  steam  engine  of  such 
excellence  that  both  were  readily  disposed  of  to  pecuniary  advan- 
tage. After  receiving  a  classical  education,  he  entered  upon  the 
calling  to  which  his  natural  bent  directed  by  entering  the  employ  of 
the  engineering  establishment  of  James  P.  Allaire  of  New  Fork, 
where  he  developed  into  a  thorough  competent  theoretical  and 
practical  mechanical  engineer.  In  1836,  when  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  scientific 
engineers  in  New  York,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment as  superintending  engineer  and  later  chief  engineer  of  die 
steamer  Fulton^  his  naval  career  in  connection  with  that  vessel  and 
others  having  already  been  told.  While  connected  with  the  Fulton 
at  the  New  York  navy  yard  Mr.  Haswell  (in  1837)  lengthened  the 
gig  of  the  sloop-of-war  Ontario  and  fitted  in  it  a  small  engine  and 
boiler  with  which  the  boat  was  run  about  the  harbor;  this  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  successful  essay  of  a  steam  launch,  notwith- 
standing the  many  claims  that  have  been  put  forth  regarding  the 
origin  of  that  useful  application  of  steam. 

In  1846,  while  engineer-in-chief  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Haswell  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  placing  zinc  slabs  in  marine  boilers  to  divert 
oxidation  from  their  plates  and  had  zinc  placed  In  the  boilers  of  the 
Princeton  that  year  for  the  same  purpose.  He  also  had  zinc  placed 
in  the  hold  of  an  iron  steamer,  the  Legate  of  the  Revenue  Marine 
fleet,  with  the  same  object  in  view.  This  use  of  zinc  was  tiearly 
thirty  years  before  it  was  tried  in  England  as  a  new  invention. 
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Since  leaviiig  the  nayal  senrioe  in  1852,  Mr.  Haswell  has  been 
actirely  engaged  in  the  professions  of  civil  and  mechanical  engine- 
ering in  his  native  city.  He  has  been  a  Member  and  President  of 
the  Common  Council  of  the  city  ot  New  York;  a  trostee  of  the  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  bridge;  Surveyor  of  steamers  for  Lloyd's  and 
the  Underwriters  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia;  Consult- 
ing Engineer  for  the  Health  l)epartment,  Quarantine  Commission, 
and  Department  of  PaUic.  Charitiea  and  Correction  of  New  York; 
etc.,  etc.  He  designed  and  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
long  crib  at  Hart's  Island,  and  the  filling  in  of  Hoffman's  Island 
and  the  erection  of  buildings  on  same;  designed  and  superintended 
many  commercial  steamers,  foundations  for  some  of  the  heaviest 
buildings  in  New  York,  tests  of  water  works  plants,  etc.  One  of  his 
greatest  works  is  the  volume  of  rules  and  formula  pertaining  to 
mathematics,' mechanics  and  physics,  compiled  in  the  engineer's 
handbook  that  bears  his  name,  a  book  so  invaluable  that  it  has 
reached  its  fifty-ninth  edition  and  has  won  the  name  of  the 
^«Engineer's  Bible. "  Mr.  Haewell  is  an  honorary  life  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers ;  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  of  England;  the 
Engineer's  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences,  tiie  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  New  York 
Mieroscopiaal  Sooiety,    etc.,  etc. 
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*^to  the  city  of  Eambalu,  ....     ... 

By  the  road  that  leadeth  to  LspahMii 
At  the  head  of  his  dusty  caravan, 
Laden  with  treasures  from  reahns  aliii. 
Baldacca  and  Kelat  and  Kandahar, 
Bode  the  great  captain  Alau.'' 

— ^LONQFSLLOY^. 

The  Expedition  to  Japan  and  Treaty  with  That  Country— Services  of  £ngl» 
neers  in  t)\e  Expedition— Value  of  Steamers  in  Impressing  the  Japanese—Otlier 
Naval  Affairs  in  the  Far  East 

THE  opening  of  the  ports  of  Japan  to  the  world's  commerce  was 
one  of  the  direct  sequences  of  the  settlement  of  California  bj 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  latter  event  was  accompanied 
vnth  an  immediate  marine  traffic  in  the  Pacific  and  this  in  tnrn 
demanded  the  establishment  of  coaling  ports,  harbors  of  refuge, and 
other  necessities  to  navigation  on  all  the  shores  of  that  ocean.  An 
extensive  trade  vnth  China  already  existed,  and  the  American  whale- 
fisheries  in  Asiatic  waters  gave  employment  to  ten  thousand  men 
and  represented  an  investment  of  seventeen  million  dollars.  The 
march  of  commercial  progress  demanded  that  the  veil  of  mystery 
and  exclusiveness  so  long  drawn  over  the  Japanese  islands  be  re- 
moved and  the  coasts  of  that  country  be  opened  and  free  to  the 
world's  shipping.  The  only  port  in  Japan  where  foreigners  were 
allowed  to  touch  was  Nagasaki  in  the  southern  part  of  the  empire, 
where  a  Dutch  trading  station  was  permitted  to  exist  under  almost 
penal  conditions,  allowing  annual  visits  from  a  single  ship,  bringing 
goods  for  exchange.  To  this  place,  any  sailors  who  might  be  ship- 
wrecked on  the  Japanese  coast,  and  they  were  numerous,  were 
conveyed  and  kept  in  close  confinement  until  the  time  arrived  for 
sending  them  out  of  the  country  by  the  Dutch  merchantman. 

In  1849,  Commander  James  Glynn,  U.  S.  Navy,  in  the  brig 
Prelle  visited  Nagasaki  to  demand  the  release  of  some  American 
sailors  known  to  be  imprisoned  there,  and  succeeded  in  his  mission 
although  not  without  much  difficulty,  as  the  authorities  were  very 
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loth  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  foreigner,  other  than  the  lonely 
tntch  trader.  While  there,  Glynn  made  a  caref  ol  itndy  of  Japanese 
affairs  and  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States  early  in  1851  he 
represented  to  the  Nayy  Department  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
either  forcing  or  flattering  Japan  into  the  brotherhood  of  nations, 
urging  furthermore  that  he  be  sent  on  a  diplomatio  mission  with 
that  object  in  view.  The  idea  was  well  received,  bat  when  steps 
were  taken  to  (H^nize  a  squadron  sufficiently  large  to  lend  force 
and  dignity  to  the  expedition,  Glynn  found  himself  speedily  out- 
ranked, and  had  to  step  aside  for  his  seniors  who  conmianded  larger 
ships;  to  him,  however,  belongs  the  credit  for  beginning  the  move- 
ment which  ended  in  the  great  triumph  of  Matthew  O.  Perry.  In 
June,  1851,  Commodore  Aulick,  commissioned  by  Secretary  of 
State,  Daniel  Webster  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Japan,  sailed  for 
the  East  India  station  in  the  new  side- wheel  steamer  Stisfuehanna^ 
mxaie  of  the  details  of  this  first  voyage  having  been  related  in  a  former 
chapter. 

Soon  after  arriving  on  the  station;  late  in  the  year.  Commodore 
Aulick  was  abruptly  recalled,  being  temporarily  relieved  by  Com- 
mander Franklin  Buchanan  of  the  flagship  and  later  by  Conmiodore 
M.  C.  Perry.  The  direct  cause  for  Aulick^s  detachment  was 
allied  violation  of  naval  orders  in  having  taken  his  son  to  sea  with 
him  as  a  passenger,  and  for  having  stated  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  defray  the  expense  of  carrying  the  Brazilian  minister,  Macedo, 
from  the  United  States  to  his  own  country.  Commodore  Aulick's 
friends  asserted  that  Perry  had  deliberately  undermined  him,  and 
the  subject  became  one  of  those  factional  controversies  which  have 
from  time  to  time  become  notorious  in  our  naval  annals.  The  fact 
that  Perry  had  for  some  time  been  making  a  study  of  matters  relat- 
ing to  Japan  and  its  people,  gave  strength  to  the  charge  that  he  had 
sacrificed  a  brother  captain  to  his  own  ambition,  but  it  is  also  a 
matter  of  official  record  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  an  applicant 
for  the  conmiand  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  and  felt  himself 
aggrieved  when  ordered  to  the  Far  East  His  biographer  publishes 
a  long  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  Decem- 
ber 3,  1851,  in  which  Perry  speaks  of  the  command  of  the  Medit- 
erranean squadron  as  his  fondest  ambition,  and  objects  to  the  pro- 
posed detail  to  Japan  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  degradation 
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in  rank  for  him  to  relieve  Anlick  who  had  served  under  him  in  a 
squadron  some  years  before.  This  seems  to  clear  Commodore 
Perry  of  any  charge  of  doable-dealing  in  the  matter;  at  any  rate  the 
quarrel  has  no  place  in  this  book,  and  would  not  be  referred  to 
were  it  not  necessary  for  the  sake  of  thoroughness,  to  outline  the 
steps  leading  up  to,  what  may'  be  fairly  considered,  the  proudest 
achievement  of  die  American  navy. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1853,  Perry  reoeiyed  orders  to  assume 
command  of  the  East  India  squadron,  and  he  at  once  began  Yigor- 
ously  to  make  all  necessary  preparations  for  impressing  the  Japan- 
ese with  the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation  whose  friendship  they 
were  asked  to  accept.  His  steam  favorite  the  IRssissippi  was 
given  for  his  flagship,  and  in  compliance  with  his  urgent  request 
that  he  have  more  steamers,  the  Frinoetan  and  AUsghany^  both 
then  under  extensive  repairs,  were  promised.  The  mishaps  to  these 
vessels  and  their  eventual  failure  to  become  part  of  the  expedition 
are  matters  that  have  already  been  told.  Perry  had  coal  and  ships' 
stores  sent  out  in  sailing  vessels  and  by  appealing  to  the  mechanical 
industries  of  the  country  he  made  a  vast  collection  of  the  imple- 
ments of  civilization  with  which  to  demonstrate  to  the  Japanese 
the  benefits  they  would  derive  from  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 
Among  other  things  he  had  a  small  locomotive  and  car,  with  rails 
to  lay  a  circular  track  upon  which  to  operate;  agricultural  machin- 
ery, telegraphic  instruments,  arms,  sewing  machines,  printing 
presses,  metal- working  machinery,  tools  of  various  kinds,  and  all 
sorts  of  labor  saving  appliances.  In  a  word.  Perry  drew  upon  the 
field  of  the  engineer  for  his  most  potent  arguments,  and  by  that 
sign  he  conquered  a  peace  that  never  could  have  been  achieved  by 
mere  show  of  force  or  use  of  arms. 

Wearied  of  delays.  Perry  finally  sailed  from  Norfolk  with  only 
the  Miisimppi  on  the  24th  of  November,  1852,  and  proceeded  to 
his  station  by  way  of  Madeira  and  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  arriving 
at  Hong  Kong  on  the  6th  of  April,  1853,  and  at  Shanghai  on  May 
4th.  His  fiag  was  transferred  to  the  Susqueha/nna  on  May  17,  that 
vessel  being  the  designated  flagship  of  the  squadron.  Before  going 
to  the  principal  Japanese  islands  a  visit  was  made  to  the  fUu  Kiu 
;  (also  spelled  Lew  Chew  and  Loo  Choo)  and  the  Bonin  islands.  At 
Napa  in  Kiu  Kiu  tlie  telegraphic,  photographic,  and  other  appliances 
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were  tested  to  make  sure  that  no  f  ailnres  would  occur  later.  The 
artist,  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  charge  of  the  dagnerrotype  outfit,  not 
being  a  specialist  in  that  particular  art,  had  some  trouble  in  his  pre- 
liminary work  and  called  to  his  aid  Third  Assistant  Engineer 
£dward  D.  Bobie  of  the  JGs^istippi^  who  from  a  lore  for  scientific 
matters  had  made  himself  an  expert  in  this  art  He  succeeded  at 
his  first  attempt  with  the  apparatus,  and  took  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  first  daguerrotTpe  eyer  made  in  the  far  east ;  it  being  a 
picture  of  Conmiodore  Ferry  standing  at  the  gateway  of  a  native 
temple.  Perry  was  delighted  with  Bobie's  work  and  remarked  to 
him,  *'I  believe  that  you  engineers  can  do  anything." 

finally  the  squadron,  then  consisting  of  the  steamers  Jfi«m- 
9ippi  and  SttsjueAanna  and  the  sailing  sloops  of  war  Swixtoga  and 
PlY^^outh^  proceeded  northward  and  on  the  7th  of  July  entered 
Yeddo  Bay  and  came  to  anchor  off  the  village  of  Uraga.  Foreign 
ships  were  no  curiosity  in  those  waters  even  then.  Seven  years 
befoie,  Commodore  Biddle  with  the  ship-of-the-line  (kilAmbm  and 
sloop-of-war  YvnoewM%  had  visited  the  same  spot,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  permission  for  his  countrymen  to  trade,  but  was  turned 
away  with  a  positive  refusal.  Many  whalers  and  merchant  vessels 
had  been  there,  sometimes  seeking  in  vain  for  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  people;  sometimes  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather  to 
be  refused  a  harbor  of  refuge,  and  sometimes  on  errands  of  mercy 
bringing  home  Japanese  waifs  picked  up  adrift  at  sea  in  their  junks. 
In  1848  foreign  shipping  in  the  seas  about  Japan  had  so  increased 
that  the  fact  was  noted  as  a  remarkable  phenomenon  by  the  native 
chroniclers,  and  in  1850  it  had  been  made  a  matter  of  grave  report 
to  the  great  officials  of  the  empire  that  no  less  than  eighty-six  of  the 
*<  black  ships  of  the  i-Jin^^  had  been  counted  passing  Matsuma6 
within  the  space  of  a  single  year. 

If  foreign  ships  were  familiar  objects,  steamers  were  not, 
for  Ferry's  two  steam  frigates  were  the  first  craft  of  the  kind  to  be 
seen  in  Japanese  waters  and  their  appearance  excited  the  utmost 
consternation  among  the  intelligent;  for  the  Japanese  are  of  an 
investigating  and  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  all  who  were  above 
ascribing  the  movements  of  the  mysterious  ships  without  sails  to  the 
spirits  of  evil,  immediately  reasoned  that  they  must  have  some 
motivt  power,  to  themselves  unknown,  but  about  which,  it  would 
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be  good  to  learn.  The  ignorant  peasants  sapposed  that  the  foreign 
barbarians  had  succeeded  in  imprisoning  volcanoes  in  their  ships^ 
or,  refusing  to  believe  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes,  comforted 
each  other  with  the  assurance  that  the  uncannj  spectacle  was  simpl j 
a  mirage  created  by  the  breath  of  clams  and  would  soon  pass  away. 

C!ommodore  Perry  had  thoroughly  informed  himself  of  the 
eeremonial  customs  of  Japan,  and  used  his  knowledge  of  the  extrav- 
agant etiquette  observed  by  the  people  of  that  country  to  good  and 
successful  purpose.  He  secluded  himself  in  his  cabin  and  played 
Mikado  and  Sho-gun  to  perfection,  first  to  the  provocation,  and 
finally  to  the  amazement  and  awe,  of  the  local  ofiicials  of  constantly 
increasing  rank  who  visited  the  flagship,  only  to  be  snubbed  by 
refusals  to  see  the  chief  barbarian.  Even  the  governor  of  the  dis- 
trict learned  to  his  mortification  and  dismay  that  he  was  not  a  per- 
sonage important  enough  to  be  allowed  to  meet  the  mysterious 
power  hidden  behind  the  cabin  doors.  Orders  to  depart  were  met 
only  by  a  movement  of  the  ships  further  up  the  bay  towards  Tedo; 
offers  to  supply  food  and  water  in  the  hope  that  the  unwelcome  vis- 
itors would  then  leave  were  politely  declined,  and  the  natives  were 
forced  into  accepting  the  proposal  offered;  namely,  of  designating 
an  official  of  proper  rank  to  meet  the  barbarian  and  listen  to  what 
he  had  to  say.  On  the  14th  of  July,  all  arrangements  having  Been 
completed,  Perry  first  showed  himself  and  went  on  shore  with  a 
large  suite  of  officers  and  four  hundred  marines  and  sailors  to  meet 
the  two  commissioners  appointed  to  deal  with  him.  The  whole 
affair  was  conducted  studiously  for  theatrical  effect  to  impress  the 
natives  with  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  event,  no  detail  of 
dress  or  ceremony  likely  to  appeal  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  Japan- 
ese being  omitted.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  ^^ Emperor  of  Japan"  asking  that  friendly  rela* 
tions  between  the  two  nations  be  established  was  delivered  to  the 
commissioners  with  all  pomp  and  solemnity,  but  with  few  words, 
and  the  visitors  withdrew.  Perry  saying  that  he  would  allow  ample 
time  for  consideration  and  would  return  the  following  spring  for  an 
answer. 

The  vessels  proceeded  southward  to  Hong  Kong,  where  the 
JPi>wh4:ttafhj  which  had  left  the  XTnited  States  in  March  to  join  the 
squadron  in  place  of  the  discarded  JMneeton^  and  some  of  the  sail- 
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ing  Yessels  beloDging  to  the  station  were  met.  Headquarters  for 
the  Japanese  expedition  were  established  at  Macao,  where  a  honse 
was  rented  and  facilities  furnished  the  members  of  the  expedition 
for  developing  their  sketches  and  writing  reports  of  their  observa- 
tions. A  number  of  specialists  were  attached  to  the  different  ships 
with  appointments  as  master's  mates  in  order  that  they  wonld  be 
snbject  to  naval  discipline,  thereby  avoiding  the  friction  always 
resulting  from  joint  naval  and  civil  enterprises  afloat  Principal 
among  these  were  Messrs.  Heine  and  Brown,  the  water-color  artists 
whose  beautiful  pictures  so  embellish  Commodore  Perry's  report, 
and  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  the  ^^ landscape  painter  in  words."  Be- 
sides the  specialists  a  number  of  officers  belonging  regularly  to  the 
navy  contributed  much  valuable  material  for  the  report  of  the  exped- 
ition, notable  among  these  being  Surgeon  Daniel  S.  Green  and 
Chaplain  George  Jones.  A  number  of  the  most  accurate  drawings 
relating  to  Japanese  boat  building  and  marine  affairs  published  in 
the  report,  were  made  by  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Mortimer  Kel- 
logg of  the  Powhata/r^ 

In  January  1854  the  squadron  again  moved  northward,  con- 
sisting of  the  steamers  Powhatan^  Susqvsha/rma  and  Mississippi^  and 
the  sloops-of-war  Mac^danian^  Vandaliaj  Plymouth  aud  Saratoffa; 
the  store-ships  Svppby^  Lessington  and  Southampton^  with  coal  and 
proviflions  for  the  ships,  and  presents  for  the  Japanese  government, 
were  also  in  company.  On  the  11th  of  February  the  greater  part  of 
this  force  had  assembled  off  Yedo  Bay,  anchoring  on  the  13th  off 
YdcoBuke,  where  the  great  navy  yard  of  New  Japan  is  now  located. 
The  mystery  play  began  again  by  Perry  retiring  from  public  view 
and  holding  the  visiting  officials  at  a  respectful  and  chilly  distance. 
While  the  Japanese  were  exhausting  their  efforts  to  induce  the  for- 
eigners to  go  away  and  leave  them  in  peace,  boats  were  kept  busy 
sounding  and  surveying  the  adjacent  waters  and  giving  intelligible 
names  to  the  prominent  features  of  the  region;  one  name  thus  be- 
stowed, Mississippi  Bay,  so  well  known  to  all  visitors  to  Japan,  will 
serve  for  all  time  to  perpetuate  in  a  far  country  the  name  of  the 
histCHrical  old  steamer  whose  keel  was  the  first  of  foreign  build  to 
disturb  its  waters. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  engineer  corps 
serving  in  this  squadron  on  the  expedition  which  is  the  principal 
subject  of  this  chapter: 
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OFFICE. 


NAMX. 


SHIP. 


GMef  Engineer 

It      «<      !!!!!!!!! 

First  Assistant  Engineer... 

II         II  II 

I.         II  II 

l«  «l  u 

Beeond  Assistant  Engineer, 
«i        11  i« 

41  €t  it 

**        •'  ** 

II  41  4l  ^ 

41  4C  It 

41  »4  »l 

14  14  4» 

II  14  l4 

Third  Assistant  Engineer.. 

41  l<  44 

II  41  it 

II  II  l4 


Jesse  Gay 

Samuel  Arehbold 

QeQrg«  SeweU. 

John  P.  Whipple 

Robert  Banby 

William  Holland.. 

George  P.  Hebard.^... 
Henry  H.  Stewart..... 

John  Faron 

George  T.  W.  Logan. 
George  Gideon,  Jr...... 

Edward  Flthlan , 

Ell  Crosby 

WllUam  Henry  King.. 
J.  C.  B.  Lawrence..... 
Wm.  H  Rutherford... 
George  W.  Alexander, 

Thomas  A  Shock , 

Williams.  Stamm..... 
Stephen  D.  Hibbert^.. 

Mortimer  Kellogg , 

Henry  Fauth 

Edward  D.  Robie 

LeRoy  Arnold.. 

John  D.  Meroer. 


Mississippi. 

Susquehanna. 

Powhatan. 

Powhatan. 

Mississippi. 

Mississippi. 

Susquehanna. 

Susquehanna. 

Powhatan. 

MississippL 

Powhatan. 

Susquehanna. 

Susquehanna. 

Powhatan. 

Susquehanna. 

Mlsslsslppt 

Mississippi. 

Susquehanna. 

Powhatan. 

Susquehanna. 

Powhatan. 

Powhatan. 

Mississippi. 

Powhatan. 

Mississippi. 


On  the  24th  of  February,  Perry,  to  convince  the  Japanese  that 
he  was  in  earnest  and  would  not  be  pnt  off,  moved  six  of  the 
ships  np  the  Bay  to  within  hearing  of  the  temple  bells  of  Teddo  and 
anchored  not  far  above  Kanagawa.  This  move  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect, for  the  8ho-gnn's  government  sent  word  in  post  haste,  ^^  If 
the  American  ships  come  to  Yeddo  it  will  be  a  national  disgrace. 
Stop  them,  and  make  the  treaty  at  Eanagawa. "  Yokohama,  a  small 
fishing  village  across  an  arm  of  the  bay  from  Eanagawa,  was  finally 
fixed  npon  as  the  place  for  the  negotiations  and  there  the  Japanese 
erected  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  ceremony,the  enclosure  about 
them  embracing  the  present  location  of  the  Custom  House  and 
British  Oonsulate  in  the  cosmopolitan  city  that  Yokohama  has  now 
become. 

On  the  8th  of  March  Perry  landed  with  five  hundred  armed 
men,  and  a  glittering  staff  of  officers  in  full  uniform,  the  same  cer- 
monial  display  and  scrupulous  etiquette  being  observed  which  had 
so  impressed  the  natives  on  the  occasion  of  his  former  visit  The 
first  formalities  having  been  performed  with  becoming  splendor  and^ 
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dignity,  the  diBCnssion  of  what  was  wanted  was  condncted  more  at 
leianre,  the  remainder  of  that  month  being  thna  conaomed  before  a 
treaty  was  finally  agreed  to  and  signed.  This  treaty,  which  was 
signed  on  March  Slst,  conceded  little  to  the  Americans,  but  served 
as  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  for  great  possibilities  thereafter.  By 
its  terms  the  Japanese  agreed  to  treat  kindly  shipwrecked  mariners; 
gave  permission  for  ships  to  bay  fnel,  water,  provisions,  and  other 
needed  stores,  and  specified  the  ports  of  Simoda  and  Hakodate  as 
places  where  foreign  ships  might  anchor  for  repairs  or  to  find  ref- 
uge from  storms.  Trade  in  other  than  necessary  ship  supplies  and 
permission  to  reside  in  the  country  were  refused.  These  privileges, 
together  with  many  others,  and  the  opening  of  several  treaty  ports, 
followed  in  due  time  through  the  efforts  of  other  diplomats. 

While  negotiations  were  going  on  at  Yokohama  the  great  collec- 
tion of  presents  brought  for  the  '^  Emperor,''  but  by  error  given  to 
the  Sho-gun,  was  landed  and  displayed  to  the  officials  and  people. 
The  railway  track,  869  feet  in  circumference,  was  laid  by  Chief 
Engineer  Qay  of  the  Mtsiiwippi  and  on  it  the  little  locomotive  and 
car  were  daily  operated,  under  the  superintendence  of  Engineer 
Bobert  Danby  of  the  same  steamer,  to  the  great  interest  and  de- 
light of  the  people.  The  telegraph  line,  a  mile  long,  was  another 
source  of  wonder  and  shrewd  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  inquis- 
itive and  intelligent  Japanese.  This  was  in  charge  of  two  telegra- 
phers named  Draper  and  Williams,  rated  as  master's  mates,  but 
was  operated  part  of  the  time  by  engineers  Alexander  and  Bobie, 
whom  Commodore  Perry  had  sent  ashore  in  New  York  in  1853  for 
a  month,  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning  telegraphy.  A  wealth 
of  other  useful  articles — stoves,  docks,  maps,  books,  and  machinery 
of  all  kinds — ^were  displayed,  and  their  uses  explained,  this  exhibi- 
tion of  mechanical  appliances  did  more  to  win  the  people  over  to 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  them  to  become  neighbourly 
with  other  nations  than  all  the  arguments  and  bluster  in  the  world. 
From  the  Japanese  accounts  of  this  most  important  event  in  their 
national  history,  it  appears  that  the  determining  factors  in  Perry's 
success  were  his  steamships  and  the  machinery  he  brought  with  him. 
With  a  decided  bent  for  the  mechanic  arts  themselves,  the  Japanese 
were  quick  to  see  that  the  foreigners  were  far  ahead  of  them  in  that 
respect,  and  they  were  willing  to  lay  aside  their  ideas  of  exclusive- 
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ne88  for  the  opportunity  of  learning  what  the  strangers  had  to  teach. 

The  world  at  largn  knows  of  the  wonderful  results  which 
sprung  from  the  modest  beginning  above  outlined,  for  the  storj  of 
Japan  is  the  most  marvelous  in  all  the  histories  of  the  nations.  Aa 
Perry  saw  Japan,  the  people  of  that  country  were  engulfed  in  the 
darkness  and  ignorance  of  a  despotism  fixed  upon  them  by  an  un- 
changing and  pitiless  feudal  domination  of  twenty  centuries  duration, 
a  condition  beside  which  the  state  of  society  existing  along  the  banks 
of  the  Bhine  in  the  middle  of  the  Dark  Ages  would  appear  enlight- 
ened by  contrast.  From  such  a  forbidding  prospect  the  mind  is 
dazed  as  it  turns  to  look  at  New  Japan  with  its  railways,  telegraph, 
post  offices,  factories,  school-houses,  and  church-steeples,  all  as  fa- 
miliar objects  to  the  people  as  they  are  to  the  dwellers  in  either 
Old  or  New  England.  The  feudal  system  abolished;  a  parliamen- 
tary form  of  government  established;  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
idle  and  predatory  knights  deprived  of  their  tyrannical  prerogatives 
and  transformed  into  industrious  men,  and  the  yoke  of  serfdom  re- 
moved from  the  necks  of  four- fifths  of  the  population  of  the  empire 
are  examples  of  the  miracles  that  have  been  wrought  in  that  wonder- 
ful land  within  the  memory  of  men  but  little  past  middle  age. 

Having  placed  herself  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  civilized  na- 
tions by  making  full  use  of  the  heritage  of  the  ages  conferred  up<m 
her,  Japan  has  made  herself  the  champion  of  modern  enlightenment 
and  assumed  the  task  of  breaking  down  Chinese  conservatism  and 
of  introducing  the  methods  of  Western  civilization  by  force  into  the 
greatest  and  most  obstinate  country  that  has  ever  been  a  barrier  to 
the  world's  progress.  By  availing  themselves  of  Western  discip- 
line, tactics  and  humane  methods  of  warfare  the  brave  little  Japa- 
nese have  been  able  to  prevail  against  great  numerical  odds  and  by 
a  series  of  victories,  each  more  brilliant  than  its  predecessor,  have 
proceeded  uninterruptedly  on  their  mission  of  carrying  enlightment 
and  civilization  into  the  Dark  East.  Great  as  may  be  the  victory 
to  Japan  as  a  nation,  its  moral  and  far-reaching  effects  will  be  mudk 
greater  for  the  well-being  of  the  world.  When  New  Japan  has 
celebrated  her  victories  and  duly  honored  her  great  captains  who 
achieved  them,  she  cannot  pay  a  more  appropriate  tribute  to  the  first 
cause  that  made  her  modern  power  possible,  than  by  erecting  on  the 
strand  at  Yokohama  a  statue  of  Matthew  0.  Perry,  looking  outward 
upon  the  water  over  which  his  steamers  brought  Western  methods 
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into  J^mnese  history.  And  on  the  pedestal  of  that  statne  should  be 
canred  an  image  of  a  steamship,  or  some  other  symbol  of  the  me- 
chanic arta,  as  the  tme  sign  of  the  beginning  of  the  greatness  of 
New  Japan;  the  sign  by  which  she  was  conquered  and  by  which  she 
in  turn  has  conquered. 

Following  the  completion  of  negotiations  in  Japan,  Perry's 
squadron  began  to  disband,  the  Commodore  himself  proceeding  home 
by  way  of  £urope  in  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental  mail  steamer — ^the 
Bvikdastcuk.  The  MU^i^lppi  left  Hong  Eong  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember and  after  touching  at  Simoda  in  Japan  began  the  long  voy- 
age homeward  by  way  of  Honolulu  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  IShe  ar- 
rived at  New  York  the  23d  of  April,  1855,  having  circumnavigated 
the  globe  during  her  absence  and  placed  herself  on  record  as  the 
•eoond  steam  vessel  of  the  United  States  navy  to  do  so.  The  Sm- 
fuehanna  also  returned  home  by  way  of  the  Pacific  and  South  Amer- 
ica, her  arrival  in  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  March  giving  her  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  American  naval  steamer  to  make  a  cruise 
around  the  world. 

The  home-coming  ships  brought  with  them  many  presents,  now 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  illustrative  of  the  skill 
of  artists  and  artisans  of  Japan,  consisting  of  bronze,  ivory,  porcelain, 
and  other  work.  More  appropriate  even  were  the  blocks  of  carved 
and  inscribed  stone  from  different  parts  of  Japan  given  for  the 
Washington  monument  and  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the  walls  of 
that  structure.  From  Napa  in  Kia  Kin  came  as  a  gift  the  large  bronze 
bell  which  for  so  many  years  has  hung  in  its  little  temple  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Naval  Academy.  The  date  of  founding  inscribed  on 
this  bell  corresponds  to  the  year  1456,  A.  D.,  and  part  of  the  in- 
scription on  it,  as  translated  by  Giro  Eunitomo,  a  Japanese  student 
at  the  academy,  reads  as  follows: 

'^This  beautiful  bell  has  been  founded,  and  hung  in  the  tower 
of  the  temple.  It  will  awaken  dreams  of  superstition.  If  one  will 
bear  in  mind  to  act  rightly  and  truly,  and  the  Lords  and  the  Minis- 
ters will  do  justice  in  a  body,  the  barbarians  will  never  come  to  in- 
vade. The  sound  of  the  bell  will  convey  the  virtue  of  Fushi,  and 
will  echo  like  the  song  of  Tsuirai:  and  the  benevolence  of  the  Lords 
will  continue  forever  like  those  echoes." 

Begardless  of  the  prediction  thus  written  in  brass,  the  barbarians 
not  only  came  butxajgE^gd  the  bell  away  with  them. 
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The  Tai-ping  rebellion  being  in  progress  in  China  at  the  time 
now  being  dealt  with,  the  United  States  vessels  remaining  in  that 
region  were  kept  actiyely  employed  in  protecting  the  liyes  and  pro^ 
erty  of  American  citizens.  Piracy  became  rampant  along  the  coasts 
and  compelled  mnch  dangerous  serrice  in  seeking  out  the  piratical 
jnnks  and  capturing  them  in  hand-to-hand  conflicts,  a  chartered 
steamer  of  light  draft,  named  the  Qusen,  being  especially  actiye  in 
this  work.  Beferring  to  this  disagreeable  service,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  wrote  in  his  annual  report  for  1866:  '^  In  these  several  en- 
counters, the  officers  and  men  have  conducted  themselves  gallantly, 
and  honorable  mention  is  made  of  Lieutenants  Pegram,  Preble,  Bo- 
lando,  E.  Y.  McOauley,  and  Sproston;  Assistant  Engineers  Stamm 
and  Kellogg;  Acting  Masters'  Mates  J.  P.  Williams  and  S.  B.  Craig; 
and  Private  Benjamin  Adamson,  of  the  Marine  Corps,  who  was 
dangerously  wounded.  I  deem  this  a  proper  occasion  to  suggest  the 
purchase  or  building  of  one  or  two  steamers  of  light  draught,  to  be 
used  in  the  Chinese  rivers,  as  indispensable  for  the  protection  of  the 
immense  property  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
China. '^ 

In  July,  1856,  while  entering  the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong,  the 
Piowh4Uan  by  accident  had  the  starboard  air-pump  machinery  so 
completely  wrecked  that  the  ship  was  seemingly  disabled  for  an  in- 
definite time.  An  international  complication  with  Spain  at  the  time 
made  it  probable  that  the  next  mail  would  bring  news  of  a  state  of 
war,  and  the  presence  of  a  Spanish  war  vessel  in  Hong  Kong  har- 
bor rendered  the  helpless  condition  of  the  PowJuUa/n  a  source  of  most 
serious  apprehension.  In  this  emergency  Mr.  George  Sewell,  her 
chief  engineer,  rigged  up  a  connection  between  the  two  engines,  so 
that  the  port  engine  did  the  condensing  of  steam  for  the  disabled 
starboard  engine,  the  work  being  completed  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  breakdown  and  the  Pow?uit(»n  made  ready  for  any  service, 
including  battle  if  necessary.  Officers  of  the  British  war-steamer 
Battler^  who  attended  a  trial  trip  to  test  the  success  of  Mr.  Sewell's 
emergency  makeshift,  remarked  that  a  chief  engineer  in  their  navy 
would  be  knighted  for  rendering  service  of  such  value  in  a  similar 
emergency.  An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  difficulty  overcome  by 
this  ingenious  engineer  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  ten  weeks 
were  consumed  in  permanently  repairing  the  damages. 
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CHAPTER  X 

••Our  tell  ships  ha^e  souls,  and  plow  with  Besson  op  the  deeps." 

OeiLBT,  TrcKMUMon  of  the  Ody8$ey. 

Jadol  the  Ixperiinentel,  and  B^inning  of  the  CieatiTe  Period  of  the  Amer- 
ican Steam  Nayy— The  Fbajtzlin— The  Mxbbimao  class  of  Screw  Frigates 
—The  NiAOABA— Services  of  Chief  Sngineer  Everett  in  connection  with 
the  Atlantic  Cable  Laid  by  the  Niaoaba— The  Hartford  class  of  Laige 
Screw  Sloops— Mr.  Archbold  succeeds  Mr.  Martin  as  Engineer-in-Chief — 
The  MoHiOAH  class— The  Pawrbb— The  Paragoay  Expedition— Small 
Steamers  Pnrchased  for  the  Navy— Project  to  Convert  Old  Line-of-BatUe 
Ships  into  Steam  Frigates. 

ALL  the  vessels  of  the  early  steam  period  of  our  navy  have  now 
been  described  with  the  exception  of  the  John  Sancock^  a 
small  screw-steamer  of  208  tons,  built  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  in 
1860,  intended  to  serve  the  doable  porpose  of  a  steam  tng  and 
water-boat  for  that  station.  Her  length  was  113  feet;  breadth  of 
beam,  32  feet;  mean  draft,  8  feet  The  machinery  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Oopeland  and  bnilt  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  by  Mr.  William  M.  Ellis,  the  civilian  chief  engineer  of  the 
yard.  There  were  two  oscillating  non-condensing  cylinders,  20 
inches  in  diameter  and  21  inches  stroke,  suspended  over  the  shaft, 
and  one  iron  retnm-flne  boiler  22  feet  long,  containing  28  square 
feet  of  grate  surface  and  755  square  feet  of  heating  sprface.  The 
cost  of  the  vessel  was  $20,550.72,  of  which  sum  $5,622.59  was 
charged  to  the  engine  and  propeller,  and  $2,428.13  to  the  boiler 
and  fittings.  Li  1851  the  Hancock  was  used  as  a  practice  steamer 
for  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  later  in  the  same  year 
made  a  short  cruise  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  1852  she  was  hauled  into  a  ship-house  at  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  and  remodeled,  being  cut  in  two  and  lengthened  38  feet,  the 
change  resulting  in  a  trim  bark-rigged  steamer  rated  as  of  382  tons 
burden.  The  engines  were  altered  to  low-pressure,  with  Firsson's 
ecHidenser,  the  stroke  of  pistons  increased  three  inches,  and  the 
bdler  replaced  by  two  of  the  Martin  vertical  water-tube  type, 
j^gregating  70  square  feet  of  grate  surface  and  2,280  square  feet  of 
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heating  surface.  The  alterations  in  machinery  were  made  by  Har- 
rison Loring,  Boston,  from  plans  supplied  by  Chief  Engineer  D. 
B.  Martin,  IT.  S.  Navy.  When  completed,  the  new  steamer  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  was  employed  for  about  three  years 
on  surveying  duty  in  the  North  Pacific,  Bering  and  China  seas, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  John  Bodgers,  Messrs.  Elbridge 
Lawton  and  David  B.  Macomb  being  the  senior  engineers.  After 
making  a  survey  of  Bering  Sea  the  John  JSancock  was  put  out  of 
commission  at  San  Francisco  and  remained  there  as  a  receiving 
ship  or  in  ordinary  until  1865,  when  she  was  sold. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  advocates 
of  steam  power  for  naval  purposes  were  compelled  to  face  a  most 
discouraging  argument  based  upon  the  unprotected  condition  of 
machinery  in  paddle-wheel  steamers.  Ericsson  had  proved  with 
the  Princeton  that  a  ship  could  be  driven  by  a  submerged  propel- 
ler, but  his  application  of  power  was  new,  at  least  to  the  navy,  and 
it  was  many  years  before  the  lesson  of  the  Princeton  was  accepted 
by  naval  officers  as  conclusive.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr. 
Dobbin,  had  become  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  necessity  for 
building  up  a  steam  navy,  and  in  his  annual  report  for  1863  made 
an  urgent  appeal  to  Congress  for  authority  to  begin  the  inmiediate 
construction  of  six  <^  first-class  steam  frigate  propellers,"  using  the 
following  argument  in  support  of  his  request : 

^^  Steam  is  unquestionably  the  great  agent  to  be  used  on  the 
ocean,  as  well  for  purposes  of  war  as  of  commerce.  The  improved 
system  of  screw-propellers,  instead  of  side- wheels,  is  one  of  the 
grand  deeiderata  to  render  the  use  of  steam  effective  in  naval  war- 
fare— the  one  being  exposed  to  the  shot  of  the  enemy,  the  other 
submerged  and  comparatively  secure.  When  the  bayonet  wai 
added  to  the  musket  the  invention  was  applauded,  for  placing  in 
the  hands  of  the  soldier,  at  one  time,  two  engines  of  destruction/ 
and  the  introduction  of  the  screw-propeller  has  been  similarly  appre- 
ciated, as  combining,  without  confusion,  two  elements  61  progress — 
the  sail  and  the  steam-engine.  Side-wheel  steamers  are  much  im- 
paired in  their  capacity  for  sailing,  and  consume  too  much  coal  for 
distant  cruises.  Those  now  on  hand  can  be  made  to  answer  well 
for  short  cruises  and  for  despatch  vessels.  The  screw-propeller, 
being  upon  a  principle  not  so  much  interfering  with  thb  sailing 
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capacity,  with  the  improved  models  of  the  present  day,  can  be  so 
constmcted  as  to  sail  as  well  as  the  best  clipper  ships,  and  reserre 
the  use  of  steam  for  emergencies  when  the  greatest  speed  is  re- 
qoired,  or  when,  in  a  calm,  a  desirable  position  can  be  more 
promptly  and  sorely  taken.  The  great  necessary  erpense  incident 
to  the  expedition  to  Japan  conld  have  been  materially,  indeed,  one- 
half  curtailed,  had  it  been  in  the  power  of  the  department  to  have 
supplied  the  sqnadron  with  screw-propellers  instead  of  the  side- 
wheel  steamers,  now  co&ting  so  mnch  from  the  consumption  of 
coal." 

In  the  same  year,  1853,  Mr.  Dobbin  had  already  begun  one 
screw  frigate  by  using  his  authority  to  repair  old  vessels,  the  one 
selected  being  the  old  ship-of-the-line  FranJdin^  lying  at  the  Bat- 
tery Navy  Yard.  Orders  were  issued  to  repair  this  ship  and  make 
•uch  changes  in  her  model  as  would  fit  her  for  a  first-class  steam 
frigate.  The  old  ship  Fra/nJdin  was  built  in  1815  at  Philadelphia, 
and  was  188  feet  long  and  50  feet  beam.  The  new  FrcmkHn^  as 
finished,  was  265  feet  long  on  the  load  water-line,  and  53  feet  8 
inches  beam,  dimensions  so  entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
original  ship  that  the  process  of  repairing  evidently  amounted  in 
reality  to  building  an  entirely  new  hull  out  of  the  old  material.  As 
the  amount  of  money  available  each  year  for  repairs  was  small, 
work  on  the  JFVa/nJdin  progressed  slowly,  and  it  was  ten  years  be- 
fore the  condition  of  the  hull  warranted  a  contract  for  machinery, 
which  will  be  described  later  in  proper  chronological  order. 

The  recommendation  of  the  department  regarding  steam  frig« 
atee  was  favorably  received  by  Congress,  and  a  few  months  later 
an  act,  approved  April  6,  1854,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Mavy  to  have  constructed  ^^  six  first-class  steam  frigates  to  be  pro- 
vided with  screw  propellers. "     These  ships  were  all  built  by  the 
Government  at  navy  yards  as  follows  :    The  Merrimac  at  Boston; 
the  Waboih  at  Philadelphia;   the   Minnesota  at  Washington;  the 
JSoancke  and  Goiorado  at  Norfolk,  and  the  Niagara  at  New  York. 
The  three  first  named  were  launched  in  1855  and  the  three  others 
earJj  in  1856,  they  being,  when  completed,  the  superiors  of  any 
war  vessels  then  possessed  by  any  nation  in  the  world.     When  the 
first  of  them  went  abroad  they  became  objects  of  admiration  and 
envj  to  the  naval  architects  of  Europe,  and  their  type  was  quickly 
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copied  into  other  navies,  notably  that  of  England,  which  imitated 
their  construction  in  the  Orlandoj  Meney^  and  others  of  that  class. 

Jost  at  that  period  the  American  ship-bnilding  industry  had 
reached  its  highest  development;  our  architects  had  attained  a  skill 
in  their  profession  which  made  their  work  famous  throughout  the 
world,  and  lent  to  the  word  American,  when  applied  to  ships,  a 
peculiar  significance,  always  an  accepted  guarantee  of  excellence. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  American  ship-builders  were 
members  of  the  naval  construction  corps,  which  then  included  such 
men  as  Mr.  Lenthal,  the  chief  constructor  of  the  navy;  the  two 
Delanos;  Messrs.  Pook  and  Hanscom,  and  several  others,  all 
famous  in  their  line.  To  these  gentlemen  the  navy  was  indebted 
for  the  designs  which  made  our  new  ships  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  so  elevated  the  standard  and  reputation  of  the  American 
navy  that  every  officer  and  man  felt  an  accession  of  pride  at  being 
part  of  such  an  organization. 

The  first  five  of  the  ships  named  were  frigate-built,  with  steam 
power  that  was  merely  auxiliary.  They  were  full  ship-rigged,  the 
area  of  the  ten  principal  sails  being  about  thirty-two  times  the  im- 
mersed midship  section,  which  ratio  is  only  slightly  less  than  that 
observed  in  the  practice  of  rigging  sailing  frigates.  They  were  built 
of  seasoned  live-oak  frames  in  stock  in  the  navy  yards  and  originally 
intended  for  use  in  old  style  sailing  ships,  an  adaptation  of  material 
that  exercised  a  controlling  influence  on  the  lines  of  the  new  ships 
from  the  necessity  of  so  shaping  them  that  the  supply  of  frame  tim- 
bers could  be  worked  up  without  waste.  The  results,  however,  were 
entirely  satisfactory  as  the  ships  proved  to  be  fast  and  handy  under 
sail  alone,  and  their  steam  power  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended— to  steam  in  and  out  of  port  or  across  calm  belts,  and  to  lend 
additional  manoeuvering  qualities  in  storms  and  battle.  ^ 

^Speaking  of  the  building  of  these  ships,  the  late  Rear  Admhral  Edward  Simp- 
son, in  an  article  published  in  Harper's  Magazine,  June,  1886,  says:  '*  There  wtn 
those  at  that  time  who,  wise  l>eyond  their  generati<m,  leoogniied  the  full  meaning  of 
the  advent  of  steam,  and  saw  that  it  most  supplant  sails  altogether  as  a  mottre 
power  for  ships.  These  advocated  that  new  constmctions  should  l>e  provided  with 
full  steam-power,  with  sails  as  an  auxiliary;  but  the  old  pride  in  the  sailing  ship, 
with  her  tant  and  graceful  spars,  could  not  be  made  to  yield  at  once  to  the  innovation; 
old  traditions  pointing  to  the  necessity  of  full  saU-power  conld  not  be  dispeUed;  it  was 
considered  a  sufficient  concession  to  admit  steam  on  any  terms,  and  thus  the  conser- 
vative and  temporising  course  was  adopted  of  retaining^foU  saU-power,  and  utiUxtng 
steam  as  an  auxiliary." 
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Of  theM  Yessels  the  Merrimauih  (or  JCnrimae^  as  the  name  is 
QBnallj  apelled),  was  the  type,  the  oilers  being  only  slight  modifi- 
cati<Mis  of  the  original.  The  Wabash  and  JGnnesota  differed  onlj 
from  the  Merrimac  in  haying  a  few  feet  more  length  inserted  amid- 
ships to  give  additional  space  for  machinery  and  fnel,  while  the 
Hoanoke  and  Colorado^  exact  duplicates  of  each  other,  differed  from 
the  others  mainly  in  haying  abont  one  foot  more  beam.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  principal  dimensions  of  these  frigates  as  origi- 
nally bnilt,  from  which  the  points  of  difference  may  be  readily  traoed: 


miHAG. 

WAIAtt. 

miBOlL 

lOAiea 

dUUM. 

LcBftb  on  load  wster  line,  feet 
and  inehes. 

266.9 
51.4 

868.1 

4,635.6 
3,200 

262.4 
51.4 

868.1 

4,774.3 
3,200 

264.8} 
51.4 

868.1 

4,833.4 
3,200 

263.8} 
52.6 

902.9 

4,772.2 
3,400 

263.SI 
58.6 

9019 

Area  of  immened  midship  seo- 
tkiOf  nqnare  feet. 

DisplMemenI  si  ioad  wster  line, 
tons. 

4,772.1 
8,400 

TonnsfffiL 

The  Merrimac  had  two  horizontal  back-acting  engines,  the  cyl- 
inders being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ship  and  located  at  diagonidly 
opposite  comers  of  a  rectangle  circumscribing  the  engines,  the  jet 
condenser,  air  pnmp  and  hot-well  of  one  cylinder  being  by  the  side 
of  the  other  cylinder,  the  two  piston  rods  of  each  cylinder  striding 
the  crank  shaft.  The  cylinders  were  72  inches  in  diameter  by  8  feet 
stroke  of  piston  and  were  designed  to  make  aboat  45  doable  strokes 
per  minnte.  A  three-ported  slide  yalye  placed  horizontally  on  top 
of  the  cylinder  and  actuated  by  a  rock-shaft  was  used,  expansion 
being  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  independent  cut-off  yalye  of  the 
gridiron  type.  There  were  four  4-fumace  Martin's  yertical  water- 
tube  boilers  of  iron,  except  the  tubes  which  were  brass;  the  grate 
surface  of  all  boilers  was  883.5  square  feet  and  total  heating  surf  ace 
13,687  square  feet.  The  single  smoke-pipe  was  8  feet  in  diameter, 
telescopic  to  ayoid  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  ship  while  in  port, 
and  stood  65  feet  aboye  the  grate  bars.  Each  boiler  had  a  system 
of  brass  tubes  nndemeath  for  a  feed-water  heater,  the  feed  water  be- 
ing pumped  through  the  tubes  which  were  kept  hot  by  the  supersalted 
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water  being  constantly  blown  off  to  keep  down  the  saturation,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  those  days.  The  propeller  was  a  two- 
bladed  GrifSth's  screw  of  bronze  with  spherical  hnb  and  blades,  ad- 
justable to  different  pitches,  the  mean  pitch  being  26  feet,  and  di- 
ameter of  the  screw  17  feet  4  inches.  This  machinery  was  designed 
by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Bobert  P.  Parrot  and  built  at  his  works  at 
Ck>ld  Springs,  New  York,  under  the  inspection  of  Chief  Engineer 
Wm.  H.  Shock,  U.  S.  Navy,  who  subsequently  superintended  its 
erection  on  board  the  vessel  at  Boston. 

The  maximum  performance  of  the  Men^imac  in  smooth  water 
imder  steam  alone  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Speed  in  knots  per  hour 8.87 

Bevolutions  of  screw  per  minute 46.7 

Steam  cut  off  in  fraction  of  stroke 0.3 

Steam  pressure  in  boilers  in  pounds  above  atmos- 
phere   13.6 

Vacuum  (mean)  in  inches  of  mercury 24.6 

Total  horse-power  developed  by  engines 1,294.4 

Pounds  of  coal  per  hour  by  square  foot  of  grate..  12.74 

Pounds  of  coal  per  hour  per  horse-power 3.28 

An  abstract  of  the  log  of  the  Mmrimac  when  under  steam 
alone  and  in  all  conditions  of  wind  and  weather  shows  an  average 
speed  of  6.26  knots;  36.6  revolutions  per  minute;  12.8  average 
steam  pressure;  20.4  average  vacuum,  and  a  consumption  of  3,400 
pounds  of  anthracite  coal  per  hour.  A  similar  set  of  averages  under 
steam  and  sail  combined  shows  7.67  knots;  39.3  revolutions;  12.6 
steam  pressure;  21  inches  of  yacuum,  and  3,392  pounds  of  coal  per 
hour. 

The  Merrvntao  was  put  in  commission  in  December,  1866, 
under  the  command  of  Oaptain  F.  H.  Gregory,  Mr.  Shook  being  the 
chief  engineer,  and  for  a  few  months  was  on  special  duty  on  the 
home  coast,  going  later  to  Europe  where  she  visited  Southampton, 
Brest,  Lisbon,  Toulon,  and  other  naval  stations,  exciting  every- 
where the  admiration  of  naval  experts,  for  she  is  said  to  have  been 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  ships  of  her  class.  In  1867  she  went 
to  the  Pacific  as  the  flagship  and  remained  on  that  station  until 
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1860,  her  chief  engineer  being  first  Mr.  R.  H.  Long  and  afterward 
Mr.  Alban  G.  Stimers.  In  1860  she  returned  home  and  was  laid 
np  at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard  for  extensive  repairs  to  her  machinery, 
which  was  very  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Loring,  engineer- 
in-chief  of  the  navy  a  few  years  since,  who  was  the  first  assistant 
engineer  of  the  Merrimac  during  the  whole  period  of  her  service,  has 
written  the  author  regarding  her  machinery,  that  the  steam  log  books 
of  the  cruise,  '*  contained  a  record  of  efforts  to  overcome  inherent 
defects  of  design,  and  of  experimental  work  in  different  directions, 
that  would  be  interesting  even  now,  despite  its  being  very  ancient 
history."  The  arrival  of  this  ship  at  Norfolk  concluded  her  active 
career  in  the  United  States  navy;  later  chapters  dealing  with  the 
Civil  War  will  relate  the  circumstances  of  her  loss  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  her  career  in  the  hands  of  her  captors. 

The  Wabash  had  two  horizontal  condensing  cylinders  72  inches 
in  diameter  by  3  feet  stroke,  motion  being  coqomunicated  from  the 
piston  rods  to  the  crank  by  means  of  a  yoke  or  harp,  the  once  pop- 
ular steeple-engine  form  of  connection;  the  piston  rods  were  secur- 
ed to  the  large  end  of  the  harp,  from  the  opposite,  or  small  end  of 
which  the  connecting  rod  reached  backward,  the  crank  revolving 
inside  the  larger  part  of  the  harp,  the  bottom  of  the  large  end  of 
the  harp  was  fitted  with  a  shoe  which  rode  back  and  forth  on  a 
guide-plate.  A  jet  condenser  was  employed.  The  steam  valves, 
operated  by  a  Stevenson  link  from  a  rock  shaft,  were  flat  slide 
valves  with  independent  cut-off  valves  on  the  back  of  each;  these 
latter  were  operated  by  separate  eccentrics  and  consisted  in  each 
case  of  two  blocks  or  plates  adjustable  by  right  and  left  hand  screws, 
being  in  short,  the  well-known  Meyer  expansion  valve,  which  from 
this  application  of  it  came  to  be  generally  known  in  our  navy  as  the 
*'  Wabash  valve."  The  boilers  were  the  same  in  number  and  type 
as  those  of  the  Merrtmac^*  dittering  slightly  in  outside  dimensions 
but  containing  five  furnaces  instead  of  four,  the  grate  area  of  each 
furnace  being  proportionately  smaller  and  the  total  grate  area 
practically  the  same.  The  same  type  of  feed- water  heater  was  used. 
The  propeller  was  a  two-bladed  true  screw  of  brass,  17  feet  4  inches 
in  diameter  and  23  feet  pitch,  made  to  disconnect  and  hoist  up  in  a 
well  in  the  stern.  This  machinery  was  built  by  Merrick  &  Sons, 
Philadelphia,  from  their  own  designs  and  was  superintended  while 
under  construction  by  Chief  Engineer  James  W  King,  U.  S.  Navy. 

10 
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The  Wahash  was  first  commissioned  in  Angnst,  1856,  and 
served  as  the  flagship  of  Commodore  Hiram  Paulding  on  the  home 
station  for  abodt  two  years,  then  going  to  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  flag  of  Commodore  Lavallette,  Mr.  King  being  the  first  chief 
engineer  and  Benjamin  F.  Garvin  the  second.  She  returned  home 
in  1869  and  remained  in  ordinary  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  she  was  put  in  commission  and  saw  much  active  service, 
as  outlined  in  the  appendix. 

The  Mianesota*8  engines  were  built  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  from  designs  prepared  by  Engineer-in-Chief  D.  B.  Martin, 
and  furnish  a  third  example  of  the  engine  practice  of  that  day. 
There  were  two  horizontal  cylinders  of  the  Penn  trunk  type,  79^ 
inches  in  diameter  and  3  feet  stroke,  the  trunks  being  33  inches  in 
diameter.  Unlike  the  usual  Penn  design,  these  engines  had  a  sep- 
arate slide  valve  for  the  cut-off  valve,  placed  in  advance  of  the 
main  steam  valve  and  working  upon  a  fixed  seat  of  its  own.  The 
steam  valves  were  ordinary  double-ported  slides  operated  by  link 
motion  and  located  on  the  sides  of  the  cylinders  with  faces  vertical, 
while  the  cut-off  valves  were  above  them  and  horizontal,  thus  en- 
tailing the  disadvantage  of  leaving  a  considerable  space  filled  with 
steam  after  the  cut-offs  had  closed.  The  boilers  were  in  all  respects 
duplicates  of  the  Martin  boilers  described  in  the  case  of  the  Merri- 
mac^  and  the  propeller  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Wabash. 
The  first  service  of  the  Minnesota  was  on  the  East  India  station  in 
1857-68  and  '59  under  the  command  of  Captain  S.  DuPont,  the 
Mississippi  being  the  flagship  of  that  squadron  at  the  time. 

The  engines,  boilers  and  screws  of  the  Hoanoke  and  Colorado 
were  in  all  respects  the  precise  duplicates  of  those  of  the  Minnesota^ 
the  machinery  complete  for  both  ships  being  built  by  Anderson, 
Dulany  &  Co. ,  (Tredegar  Iron  Works),  Richmond,  Virginia,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Chief  Engineer  W.  W.  W.  Wood,  U.  S. 
Navy.  The  Colorado  was  prepared  for  sea  when  completed  in 
1857,  but  did  very  little  service  besides  steaming  to  Boston,  where 
she  was  laid  up,  before  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  Hoanoke 
was  flagship  of  the  home  squadron  in  1858,  1859,  and  the  first 
months  of  1860,  then  being  put  out  of  commission  and  laid  up  until 
the  war  made  her  services  again  necessary.  A  dearth  of  enlisted 
men,  and  the  increased  cost  of  maintaining  the  steam  frigates  in 
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oompariBon  with  the  cost  of  keeping  sailing  frigates  in  commission, 
were  the  reasons  for  the  non-employment  of  these  fine  ships. 

The  Niagara  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  frigate,  having  been 
associated  in  boilding  with  the  Merrvrnac  class,  bat  was  in  fact  an 
exceedingly  large  sloop-of-war  and  not  a  frigate  at  all.  The  idea 
of  speed  was  entertained  in  her  case,  and  Mr.  George  Steers,  an 
eminent  ship-builder  of  New  York,  who  had  acquired  fame  as  a  de- 
signer of  swift  clipper- ships  and  yachts  ^  was  called  npon  for  pro- 
fessional aid.  Mr.  Steers  was  given  a  temporary  appointment  as 
naval  constructor,  and  daring  the  two  years  he  held  that  oflSce  he 
designed  the  Nictga/ra  and  superintended  her  construction  in  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard.  The  hull  was  designed  with  very  sharp 
I  lines  for  speed,  and  her  constructor  was  not  restricted  by  any  at- 

tempt to  accommodate  her  model  to  the  shape  of  frame  timbers  on 
hand;  speed  under  sail  was  the  primary  quality  sought,  but  speed 
under  steam  was  not  neglected,  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  power 
being  provided  than  in  the  case  of  frigates.  The  dimensions  of  the 
vessel  were  unusually  large  for  the  time,  length  on  the  load  water- 
line  being  328  feet  10^  inches;  breadth  at  same,  55  feet;  displace- 
ment, 5,640  tons,  and  registered  tonnage  (old  measurement),  4,580. 
The  Niaga/ra^s  engines  consisted  of  three  horizontal  direct- 
acting  cylinders  72  inches  in  diameter  and  3  feet  stroke,  fitted  with 
independent  gridiron  slide  cut-off  valves  and  jet  condensers.  The 
boilers  were  of  the  Martin  type,  the  same  as  used  in  the  five  frig- 
ates, but  were  considerably  larger,  having  six  furnaces  each  and 
about  fifty  per  cent,  more  grate  and  heating  surface.  No  heating 
apparatus  for  feed-water  was  supplied.  There  were  two  telescopic 
smoke-pipes,  and  the  propeller  was  of  the  same  hoisting  type  used 
on  the  frigates.  The  machinery  was  designed  and  built  by  Pease 
&  Murphy  (Fulton  Iron  Works),  New  York,  its  construction  being 
under  the  direction  of  Chief  Engineer  William  H.  Everett,  who  also 
had  charge  of  the  work  of  installing  it  in  the  vessel.'  The  maximum 
speed  in  smooth  water  under  steam  alone  was  found  to  be  10.9 
knots,  and  the  average  sea  speed  under  steam  and  sail  with  varying 
conditions  of  weather,  was  8.5  knots. 


1  Mr.  Steers  designed  and  built  the  famous  yacht  America^  which  won  the 
Qoeen's  cup  in  the  regatta  at  Oowes,  England,  in  1851. 
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The  Niagwra  was  pat  in  commission  in  the  spring  of  1857 
under  command  of  Captain  Hudson,  Mr.  Everett  being  her  chief 
engineer,  and  proceeded  to  England  in  April  to  undertake  the  work 
of  laying  the  first  Atlantic  cable.  One-half  the  cable  (about  1,250 
miles)  was  put  in  the  hold  of  the  Nidga/ra  and  the  other  half  in  H. 
M.  S.  Agmnefimion^  the  two  ships  leaving  Valencia,  Ireland,  Aug- 
ust 7th,  1857,  the  Niaga/ra  paying  out  her  part  of  the  cable.  The 
U.  S.  S.  Suagv^hamia  accompanied  the  expedition  to  lend  assistance 
if  needed.  Four  days  after  leaving  Ireland  the  cable  broke  through 
defects  in  the  paying-out  machinery  and  the  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned for  that  year,  the  Niagara  returning  home.  Chief  Engineer 
Everett  had  detected  the  faults  in  the  cable  machinery  and  submitted 
plans  to  remedy  them  which  were  considered  so  excellent  that  at  the 
request  of  the  cable  company  he  was  detached  from  the  Niagara 
and  granted  leave  of  absence  with  permission  to  go  to  England  to 
direct  the  construction  of  the  mechanism  proposed  by  him.  In 
March,  1858,  the  Niaga/ra  returned  to  England  and  with  the 
Agamemnon  proceeded  to  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  from  whence 
each  vessel  started  homeward,  each  paying  out  her  section  of  the 
cable,  Mr.  Everett  in  his  capacity  of  superintendent  for  the 
cable  company  directing  the  work  from  the  Ni-aga/ra.  After  a 
delay  of  about  a  month  occasioned  by  a  break  in  the  Agamhefmnon^ b 
section  three  days  after  the  work  was  begun,  the  ships  had  no 
further  trouble  and  landed  their  ends  of  the  cable  successfully,  the 
Nio/ga/ra  at  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Agamerwnon  at 
Valencia,  Ireland. 

The  engineers  of  the  Nia^a/ra  on  this  noteworthy  voyage  were, 
Joshua  FoUansbee,  chief;  John  Faron  and  Wm.  S.  Stamm,  first 
assistants;  George  B.  Johnson  and  Mortimer  Kellogg,  second  as- 
sistants, and  Jackson  McElmell,  George  F.  Kutz,  and  Wm.  G. 
Buehler,  third  assistants.  They  all  received  gold  medals  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  commemoration 
of  the  event.  Chief  Engineer  Wm.  H.  Everett,  whose  genius  made 
the  undertaking  successful,  is  said  to  have  received  $25,000  from 
the  cable  company  for  his  services.  After  operating  for  two  weeks 
and  transmitting  about  four  hundred  messages,  the  cable  ceased 
working  on  account  of  defective  insulation,  and  was  not  replaced 
until  1866  when  a  much  larger  and  better  made  cable  was  laid  by 
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the  Great  JEa^tem,  that  vessel  having  failed  in  an  attempt  the  year 
before.  After  laying  the  cable  in  1858  the  Jfiagara  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  that  year  in  a  task  which  was  neither  agreeable  or 
glorioos.  To  meet  a  demand  of  public  sentiment  she  was  freighted 
with  nearly  three  hundred  destitute  and  savage  negroes,  who  had 
been  taken  from  a  slaver  named  the  JEcho  off  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
and  transported  them  to  Liberia  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Many 
of  the  negroes  died  on  the  voyage  and  the  whole  experience  with 
them  was  intensely  distasteful,  and  disagreeable. 

In  1860  the  Niagwra  conveyed  to  Japan  by  way  of  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope  the  embassy  which  had  been  sent  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Sho-gun  of  that  country.  The  Civil  War  brought  her  home 
the  next  year  and  after  undergoing  extensive  repairs  she  was  sent  on 
special  service  to  Europe,  her  great  size  rendering  her  unfit  for 
hostile  operations  along  the  insurgent  coasts.  The  capture  of  the 
Confederate  privateer  Georgia  in  August,  1864,  and  refusing  battle 
with  the  iron-clad  ram  StonewaU  off  the  port  of  Coruna  in  April, 
1865,  were  the  chief  incidents  of  this  cruise,  which  was  the  Niagor 
ra^s  last.  At  the  close  of  the  war  she  was  laid  up  in  Boston  and 
and  remained  there  until  condemned  and  sold  in  1885.  In  1871- '72 
the  work  of  remodeling  and  repairing  her  was  prosecuted  for  a  time, 
but  eventually  abandoned. 

A  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  February  3,  1855,  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ^^  to  provide  and  despatch  a  suitable 
naval  or  other  steamer,  and,  if  necessary,  a  tender,  to  the  Arctic 
seas  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  or  affording  relief  to  Passed  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  E.  K.  Kane,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  the  oflScers 
and  men  under  his  command."  This  resolution  added  one  small 
vessel  to  the  steam  navy,  the  Arctic^  purchased  in  1855  and  which 
rendered  most  eflScient  service  and  made  the  relief  expedition  suc- 
cessful through  her  ability  as  a  steamer  to  ^^  bore  "  through  the  ice- 
pack of  Baffin's  Bay.  Lieutenant  H.  J.  Hartstene  in  the  bark  Re- 
lea^  commanded  the  expedition  and  succeeded  after  many  trials  and 
hardships  in  finding  Dr.  Kane  and  brought  him  and  his  party  safely 
home.  The  officers  volunteered  for  this  service  from  the  navy,  that 
that  being  a  requirement  imposed  by  the  congressional  resolution, 
the  only  one  now  believed  to  be  living,  being  Bear  Admiral  Joseph 
Fyffe,  ^  who  was  a  passed  midshipman  in  the  Release.  First  Assist- 


since  deceased. 
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ant  Engineer  Harman  Newell  and  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer 
Wm.  Johnson  went  in  the  Arctic.  In  1869  the  Arctic^s  machinery 
was  removed  and  the  hall  transferred  to  the  light  house  board  for 
a  light-ship. 

In  the  year  1856  also  a  somewhat  larger  screw  steamer,  the 
DwpaicK  was  purchased  and  sent  to  the  Pensacola  navy  yard  as  a 
tender  for  that  station,  her  tonnage  being  668  and  cost  $139,088.17. 
In  1869  she  was  rebuilt  at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard  and  enlarged  to 
694  tons,  the  name  being  at  that  time  changed  to  PocahorUds^  under 
which  she  performed  much  valuable  service  during  the  rebellion. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1867,  authority  was 
given  for  the  immediate  construction  of  five  large  screw  eloops-of- 
war,  the  general  size  or  class  of  the  vessels  being  specified  by  the 
act.  Four  of  them  were  at  once  placed  under  construction  as  fol- 
lows: The  Pensacola  at  Pensacola;  the  Lancaster  at  Philadelphia; 
the  Hartfcrd  at  Boston;  and  the  Richmond  at  Norfolk.  In  order  to 
incite  a  healthful  rivalry  between  the  naval  constructors  and  civilian 
ship-builders  it  was  decided  to  commit  the  building  of  the  fifth  sloop 
wholly  to  private  enterprise,  and  advertisements  were  accordingly 
issued  for  competitive  plans  and  specifications.  Thirteen  proposals 
were  received  in  response,  from  which  a  board  of  oflScers  selected 
the  one  submitted  by  Mr.  Jacob  Westervelt  of  New  York,  to  whom 
a  contract  was  awarded.  The  vessel  thus  brought  into  existence 
was  the  Brooklyn^  the  hull  of  which  was  built  by  Mr.  Westervelt 
under  the  superintendence  of  Naval  Constructor  8.  H.  Pook,  and 
the  machinery  by  sub-contract  by  the  Fulton  Iron  Works,  superin- 
tended by  Chief  Engineer  D.  B.  Martin,  U.  8.  Navy. 

Mr.  Martin  was  the  engineer- in-chief  of  the  navy  for  a  full  term 
of  four  years  beginning  October  18,  1863,  and  was  known  as  a 
thoroughly  capable  and  painstaking  engineer,  familiar  with  the 
many  branches  of  his  calling  so  far  as  they  were  developed  in  his 
time.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  vertical  water-tube  boiler  which 
for  many  years  was  the  type  of  excellence  in  marine  boiler  work 
and  was  an  improvement  over  the  flue  boilers  that  immed- 
iately preceded  it.  After  being  succeeded  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  as  engineer-in-chief  by  Chief  Engineer  8amuel  Arch- 
bold,  Mr.  Martin  performed  duty  as  inspector  of  machinery  for  the 
Brooklyn^  and  as  general  inspector  for  some  smaller  sloops  built 
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later,  as  well  as  serriiig  on  boards  for  the  selection  of  types  of  new 
vessels  anthorized.  He  resigned  from  the  service  in  1859  and,  like 
many  other  men  who  have  occupied  important  public  offices,  ex- 
pressed his  weariness  with  the  thankless  world's  work  by  returning 
to  his  native  place  and  taking  up  the  peaceful  occupation  of  farmer. 

The  Brooklyn  was  233  feet  long  on  the  load  water  line;  43 
feet  beam;  2,686  tons  displacement,  and  of  2,070  tons  burden.  Her 
machinery  consisted  of  two  horizontal  direct-acting  cylinders  61 
inches  in  diameter  by  33  inches  stroke.  The  steam  valve  was  a 
three-ported  slide  fitted  with  the  Meyer  cut-off  blocks  on  its  back. 
A  jet  condenser  was  used.  There  were  two  Martin  boilers  with 
seven  furnaces  each,  aggregating  250  square  feet  of  grate  surface 
and  7,788  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  fitted  with  one  telescopic 
smoke-pipe  7  feet  in  diameter  and  50  feet  high  above  the  grate  bars. 
The  propeller  was  a  two-bladed  hoisting  screw,  14^  feet  in  diameter 
and  24. 7  feet  mean  pitch.  The  total  weight  of  machinery  was  240 
tons  and  of  water  in  boilers,  64  tons.  The  vessel  was  completed  in 
little  more  than  a  year  after  the  date  of  contract  and  exhibited  a 
speed  of  9.2  knots  under  steam  alone  in  smooth  water,  with  51  rev- 
olutions of  the  screw,  18  pounds  steam  pressure,  27  inches  of 
vacuum,  878  developed  horse-power,  and  3.2  pounds  of  anthracite 
coal  consumed  per  hour,  per  horse  power.  Her  first  service  was  in 
the  home  squadron  in  1859-'60,'61. 

The  Hwrtford^  built  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  was  slightly 
smaller  than  the  Broohl/yn^  her  principal  factors  being  length,  225 
feet;  beam,  44  feet;  tonnage  (old)  1,900,  and  displacement,  2,550. 
Her  machinery  was  built  by  Loring  &  Coney,  Boston,  under  the 
supervision  of  Chief  Engineer  Jesse  Gay,  U.  8.  Navy,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  direct-acting  two-cylinder  jet  condensing  engine  with 
cylinders  62  inches  in  diameter  by  34  inches  stroke,  and  two  Mar- 
tin boilers  with  253  square  feet  of  grate  surface  and  7,600  square 
feet  of  heating  surface.  The  screw  was  of  bronze,  two-bladed,  14 
feet  diameter  and  25  feet  pitch.  This  was  replaced  in  1880  by  a 
more  efficient  four-bladed  screw  and  the  original  one  diverted  to  a 
lasting  and  appropriate  use  by  being  melted  and  cast  into  the  statue 
of  Admiral  Farragut,  which  stands  in  Farragut  Square,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  Hoflriford  was  launched  early  in  1859  and  commissioned 
for  sea  the  following  summer,  going  to  the.East  India  station  to  re- 
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Uere  the  Mississippi  as  flagship.  Her  maximnm  speed  under  steam 
alone  in  smooth  water  was  found  to  be  9.5  knots,  an ^  average  sea 
performance  with  sail  and  steam,  7.3  knots.  In  1880  the  Hartford 
was  fitted  with  new  machinery,  the  engines  put  in  being  a  pair  of 
the  60''x36"  Isherwood  engines  built  by  Harrison  Loring during  the 
war  for  a  sloop  that  was  never  finished — the  Kewaydin. 

The  Lomoaster  was  the  largest  of  the  ships  of  her  class,  being 
285  feet  8  inches  long,  46  feet  beam,  8,290  tons  displacement,  and 
2,362  registered  tonnage.  Her  machinery  was  built  by  Reanie  & 
Neafie,  Philadelphia,  under  the  inspection  of  Chief  Engineer  W. 
W.  W.  Wood,  the  engines  and  attachments  being  exactly  like  those 
for  the  Brooklyn.  The  boilers  were  of  the  same  type,  but  about 
twelve  per  cent,  larger  in  grate  and  heating  surface  than  those  of 
the  BrooMyn,  The  contract  price  for  the  Lomcaster^s  machinery 
complete,  was  f  137, 500.  Like  the  Ha/rtford^  she  was  eventually 
fitted  with  a  pair  of  the  60^^x36''  Isherwood  engines,  built  during  the 
war.  In  1879-80  the  hull  was  thoroughly  overhauled  and  remod- 
eled with  a  ram-bow,  making  her  a  formidable  appearing  craft  for 
our  navy  at  that  time.  The  Lcmcdst&i'  was  launched  in  1868  and 
went  the  following  year  to  the  Pacific  station,  where  she  remained 
as  flagship  until  1867,  thus  being  deprived  of  an  active  part  in  the 
Civil  War,  in  which  her  sister  ships  achieved  so  much  glory. 

The  Richmond  was  built  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  her  ma- 
chinery at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  the  latter  being  designed  by 
Mr.  Archbold,  the  engineer-in-chief.  The  principal  dimensions  of 
the  vessel  were:  Length,  225  feet;  beam,  42  feet;  displacement, 
2,604  tons,  and  registered  tonnage  1,929.  The  machinery  con- 
sisted of  a  two- cylinder  direct- acting  engine  with  cylinders  58  inches 
in  diameter  and  36  inches  stroke  of  piston,  fitted  with  single  poppet 
valves  and  Sickles'  cut-offs.  The  use  of  the  poppet  valves  was 
forced  upon  the  department  by  the  political  influence  of  two  civilians 
who  at  that  time  had  a  contract  for  directing  the  construction  of 
machinery  for  the  Peiisacola^  and  was  found  to  be  decidedly  harm- 
ful to  the  eflSciency  of  the  ship.  Much  of  the  lighter  engine  work, 
pipe  fittings,  attachments,  etc.,  was  done  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, 
but  all  the  heavy  work  was  done  at  Washington.  In  1866,  as  soon 
as  she  could  be  spared  from  active  service,  the  Richmond  was  fitted 
with  a  pair  of  the  60^^x$6^^  Isherwood  engines  built  expressly  for  her 
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at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  during  the  three  preceding  years. 
The  Richmond  was  not  launched  until  I860,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  year  went  to  the  Mediterranean  as  flagship  of  the  station; 
recalled  by  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  the  next  year,  she  joined 
the  West  Gulf  blockading  squadron,  and  was  a  conspicuous  factor 
in  the  varied  operations  which  made  Farragut  famous. 

The  last  of  these  five  ships,  the  Penmcola^  brought  into  the 
field  of  naval  contention  a  new  and  unique  character  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Edward  N.  Dickersou,  who  made  the  engineering  life  of  the 
Navy  Department  exceedingly  interesting  for  a  number  of  years  and 
enriched  the  annals  of  scientific  experiment  not  a  little,  by  injecting 
an  element  of  novelty  and  humor  into  otherwise  dry  and  technical 
matters.  The  PeMOcola  was  built  at  the  navy  yard,  Pensacola, 
Florida,  and  was  230  feet  8  inches  in  length;  44  feet  6  inches  beam; 
3,000  tons  displacement,  and  2,158  measured  tonnage.  Uer  greater 
displacement  than  the  other  ships  of  practically  the  same  dimensions 
was  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  machinery  as  originally  installed 
weighed  540  tons,  while  that  of  the  Hwrtford  weighed  only  200 
tons,  and  of  the  larger  Lcmcaster  246^  tons.  This  machinery  was 
built  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  by  the  Government  from  the 
designs,  and  under  the  supervision  of  two  civilians,  Messrs.  Sickles 
and  Dickerson. 

Mr.  Frederick  £.  Sickles  was  an  inventor  and  engineer  of 
ability  and  experience;  he  was  the  inventor  of  a  cut-oflE  mechanism 
for  poppet  valves,  and  at  this  time  was  engaged  in  fitting  his  patent 
to  the  engines  of  the  Richmond^  as  previously  mentioned.  Mr. 
Dickerson  was  a  New  York  lawyer  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  Sickles  through  patent  suits  and  from  gaining  a  smattering  of 
mechanical  matters  had  become  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject,  enter- 
ing into  the  study  of  engineering  with  all  the  zeal  and  blindness  of 
a  new  convert  He  appears  to  have  become  enamored  of  Mariotte's 
law  regarding  the  relationship  of  volumes,  pressures,  and  tempera- 
tures of  gases,  and  from  his  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  that  law 
under  all  conditions  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  mission  upon 
earth  was  to  reform  the  engineering  practices  of  the  time,  in  which, 
as  now,  owing  to  material  difficulties,  the  law  of  Mariotte  when 
applied  to  the  steam  engine  did  not  display  its  theoretical  perfec- 
tion.    Mr.  Dickerson  is  described  as  a  man  of  graceful  manners 
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and  appearance,  and  a  m«8t  eloquent  and  persnasive  speaker,  capa- 
ble of  conyincing  almost  anyone  of  the  soundness  of  his  theories.  ^ 

Having  entered  into  partnership  with  Sickels,  the  new  firm 
proposed  to  the  Navj  Department  to  design  machinery  for  one  of 
the  new  ships  which  would  ^'produce  the  highest  possible  effect 
from  a  given  amount  of  fuel,  and  with  the  least  possible  weight." 
The  plans  suggested  were  regarded  by  all  engineers  as  very  faulty 
and  Mr.  Toucey,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  himself,  saw  their  im- 
practicability. £ngineer-in-Chief  Martin  and  his  successor,  Mr. 
Archbold,  both  strenuously  opposed  the  proposition,  as  did  also  en- 
gineers generally  in  the  Navy  and  in  civil  life.  Mr.  Dickerson, 
however,  was  intimately  connected  socially  and  politically  with  Mr. 
Mallory  of  Florida,,  then  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  na- 
val affairs,  and  with  Senator  Yulee  of  the  same  state  and  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  same  Committee,  through  whose  political  influ- 
ence, exerted  with  great  energy,  Mr.  Dickerson  eventually  obtained 
the  sought  for  contract.  The  opposition  of  the  Secretary  was  over- 
borne and  he  most  unwillingly  signed  it.  The  date  of  this  contract 
was  April  3,  1858;  by  its  terms  Sickels  and  Dickerson  agreed  to  de- 
sign and  superintend  the  building  of  the  Pensacola^s  machinery  and 
allow  the  Qovernment  to  use  their  patents. 

The  drawings  furnished  by  them  are  still  on  file  in  the  Bureau 
of  Steam  Engineering,  Navy  Department,  and  exhibit  by  their  bril- 
liant coloring  and  crudeness  of  execution  their  amateur  origin.  Mr. 
Sickels  apparently  had  allowed  his  good  engineering  sense  to  lie 
dormant  and  permitted  his  enthusiastic  partner  to  revel  unchecked 
in  mechanical  movements  and  designs.  Cams,  ratchets,  bell-cranks, 
combination  levers,  etc.,  appear  in  profusion  for  the  performance 
of  the  simplest  functions,  seemingly  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  knowledge  of  mechanical  motions  rather  than  from  any 
necessity  of  using  them.  The  peculiarities  of  the  machinery  thus 
designed  may  be  generally  stated  as  follows: 

i  As  a  patent  lawyer  Mr.  Dickerson  enjoyed  a  national  reputation.  In  1855 
he  was  counsel  for  Mc€k)rmick  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
great  suit  involving  the  question  of  infringement  of  patents  on  harvesting  machin- 
ery. Associated  with  him  in  this  famous  case  were  William  H.  Seward  and  Reverdy 
Johnson,  while  the  opposing  counsel  were  Abraham  Lincoln,  Edwin  M.  StanUm  and 
George  Harding. 
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1.  The  use  of  large  cylinders  to  work  steam  with  a  large  meas- 
ure of  expansion. 

2.  The  nse  of  a  peculiar  condensing  apparatus. 

3.  The  use  of  an  air  tight  fire-room. 

4.  The  use  of  small  boilers  in  proportion  to  the  cylinders. 
Fonr  steam  cylinders  58  inches  in  diameter  and  3  feet  stroke  of 

piston  were  arranged  in  pairs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ship,  the  cyl- 
inders being  jacketed  with  steam  belts  4^  inches  in  depth.  The 
cylinders  were  directly  opposite  each  other,  but  instead  of  two 
cranks,  as  was  possible  by  the  arrangement,  the  designer  complica- 
ted matters  by  having  sixain  order  to  effect  which,  two  of  the  con- 
necting rods  were  made  with  forked  ends  to  stride  the  crank  of  the 
opposite  cylinder,  each  arm  of  the  fork  grasping  a  crank  of  its  own. 
The  intoxicating  effect  of  this  thing  when  in  motion  may  be  easily 
imagined.  The  four  cylinders  with  their  connections  and  gear  made 
the  engine  plant  of  the  Pensacola  practically  double  in  weight  that 
of  the  other  sloops,  a  fact  that  did  not  require  an  engineer  to  detect, 
and  was  fatal  to  the  claim  of  the  designers  of  minimizing  weights. 
Two  surface  condensers  with  very  small  circulating  pumps  were  sup- 
plied, the  main  dependence  for  effecting  the  circulation  of  water  be- 
ing scoops  projecting  from  the  ship's  bottom,  on  the  theory  that  the 
remarkable  speed  of  the  ship  would  drive  water  through  the  condensers, 
as  is  now  done  in  practice  on  swift  torpedo  boats.  The  idea  of  the 
air-tight  fire-room  was  not  bad,  but  as  the  blowers  were  originally 
connected  it  was  shown  by  experiment  with  a  lamp  that  the  air 
pressure  obtained  was  actually  negative,  the  flame  of  the  lamp  draw- 
ing inward  from  an  open  air-lock  instead  of  being  blown  outward 
by  the  pressure  within.  Under  this  state  of  affairs  the  heat  of  the 
fire-room  was  so  intolerable  that  men  could  not  remain  in  it  for  any 
length  of  time.  Two  small  6-furnace  horizontal  fire- tube  boilers 
and  two  1-f  umace  auxiliary  boilers  of  the  same  type  were  supplied, 
the  total  grate  surface  being  234  square  feet  and  heating  surface 
about  7000.  Sickels'  cut-off  gear  was  of  course  used,  the  valves  be- 
ing set  to  cut  off  very  early  in  the  stroke,  leaving  Mariotte's  law  to 
do  the  rest.  With  this  valve  gear  applied  to  steam  and  exhaust 
valves  at  each  end  of  each  cylinder,  there  was  an  array  of  lifting  rods 
and  dash-pots,  decidedly  bewildering. 

The  requirements  of  the  department  called  for  a  2-bladed  hoist- 
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ing  screw  of  the  type  then  in  faror,  and  the  designers  projected  such 
a  screw  with  very  fine  pitch  based  upon  a  calculated  engine  speed  of 
eighty  revolutions  per  minute,  but  as  the  work  progressed  they  lost 
faith  in  their  calculations  for  speed  and  altered  the  screw  by  increas- 
ing its  pitch  to  conform  \X)  forty  revolutions  per  minute.  This  con- 
fronted them  with  a  new  and  unexpected  problem,  for  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  surface  of  the  screw  followed  as  a  necessity,  to 
effect  which  the  diameter  was  increased  about  four  feet  and  four 
blades  substituted  for  two.  This  destroyed  the  hoisting  feature  of 
the  screw  and  necessitated  throwing  away  all  the  costly  brass  cast- 
ings for  the  hoisting  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  two-bladed  screw  al- 
ready made.  The  hull  had  to  be  docked  to  alter  the  stern  and  deep- 
en the  keel  to  accomodate  the  new  screw,  and  the  ship's  draft  ac- 
cordingly increased.  This  one  blunder  cost  about  $20,000,  and  is 
only  one  example  of  many,  illustrative  of  what  may  be  called 
the  piece-meal  manner  in  which  the  designing  and  fitting  together 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  machinery  was  conducted.  The  result 
was,  that  when  the  machinery  was  at  last  pronunced  ready  for  trial 
it  had  cost  $308,460,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  that  of  any 
other  ship   of  the  P&nBdcola  class. 

Progressing  in  this  tentative  manner  the  work  was  necessarily 
slow  and  sometimes  came  to  a  complete  standstill  for  lackof  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  to  do  next.  The  other  ships  of  the  class  were  com- 
pleted and  in  service,  the  Civil  War  began,  and  still  the  Pensacola 
was  unfinished;  so  slow  and  uncertain  did  the  work  progress  that  the 
designers  were  finally  suspected  of  disloyalty  and  Mr.  Sickels,  who 
had  charge  of  installing  the  machinery,  was  actually  put  under  guard 
and  not  allowed  to  leave  the  vessel  or  his  work.  Finally  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Faron,  who  had  once  been  an  engineer  in  the  navy,  was  em- 
ployed and  put  in  charge  of  the  work,  his  energy  resulting  in  its 
completion  and  a  trial  trip  on  the  Potomac  the  3d  of  January,  1862. 
On  this  trial  a  maximum  speed  of  8.8  geographical  miles  per  hour 
was  developed,  this  costing  five  pounds  of  coal  per  horse  power,  or 
about  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  Hwrtford  or  La/ncdstery  while  the 
speed  was  0.7  miles  less. 

The  Pensacola  was  sent  at  once  to  join  Farragut's  fleet  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  arrived  their  in  the  course  of  time,  af- 
ter having  been  ashore  for  ten  days  on  one  of  the  Florida  Keys,  her 
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machinery,  and  engineers  as  well,  being  in  a  condition  of  semi-col- 
lapse when  she  got  in.  She  participated  in  the  brilliant  battle  of 
the  forts  below  New  Orleans  and  the  capture  of  that  city  in  April, 
but  was  so  uncertain  nnder  steam  that  she  was  thereafter  used  more 
as  a  floating  battery  than  as  a  reliable  cruising  ship.  In  1865  her  en- 
tire machinery  plant  was  taken  out  and  replaced  with  new  boilers 
and  engines,  the  latter  being  a  pair  of  the  SO-inch  Isherwood  type 
built  by  Hazelhurst  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  for  a  large  sloop-of-war  pro- 
jected but  never  built,  the  name  of  which  was  Wanalosettj 

Secession  deprived  Mr.  Dickerson  of  his  powerful  Florida 
friends,  but  his  persuasive  eloquence  about  Washington  had  won 
him  many  more,  with  the  support  of  whom  he  made  himself  a  veri- 
table thorn  in  the  side  of  Engineer-in- Chief  Isherwood,  as  well  as  a 
source  of  much  trouble  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  spite  of 
the  object  lesson  furnished  by  the  costly  failure  of  the  Pensacola^ 
Mr.  Dickerson  was  able  to  get  other  opportunities  to  experiment  with 
his  theories  at  public  expense  until  his  engineering  career  terminated 
vrith  the  complete  failure  of  one  of  the  finest  ships  ever  built  in  this 
or  any  other  country — the  Idaho.  The  opportunity  to  make  a  griev- 
ance out  of  the  Pensa^cola  affair  was  not  neglected  by  Dickerson, 
who  had  sufficient  influence  to  have  the  matter  made  a  subject  for 
congressional  investigation,  the  record  of  which  (Report  No.  8,  38th 
Congress,  second  session)  is  highly  creditable  to  the  engineering 
branch  of  the  navy,  and  totally  lacking  in  elements  vindicating  its 
instigator. 

In  1864  Mr.'  Dickerson,  as  attorney  in  the  case  of  Mattingly  vs. 
the  Washington  and  Alexandria  Steamboat  Company,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  a  jury  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, on  which  occasion  he  launched  forth  upon  a  decidedly 
scholarly  speech  which  he  entitled  *'  The  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
An  Exposure  of  its  condition,  and  the  Causes  of  its  Failure. ''  As 
an  example  of  eloquent  invective  this  speech  is  worthy  of  classifica- 
tion with  the  famous  oration  of  Catiline,  and  its  author  was  so  proud 
of  it,  and  so  confident  of  its  destroying  the  reputation  of  his  arch- 
enemy, Isherwood,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  published  in  pamphlet 
form  and  distributed  broadcast.  It  turned  out  however  to  be  a  case 
of  one's  enemy  vn*iting  a  book  and  getting  the  worst  of  it.  Mr. 
Isherwood  was  altogether  too  busy  with  a  multitude  of  official  cares 
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to  give  any  heed  to  this  furious  attack  upon  him,  and,  indeed,  it  dis- 
turbed him  very  little,  for  he  had  been  too  long  and  too  prominent 
in  public  life  to  be  super-sensitive  to  criticism.  There  were  other 
members  of  his  corps  who  had  more  leisure  and  who  were  capable 
of  detecting  in  the  Mattingly  speech  an  opportunity  for  amusement 
at  the  expense  of  the  author,  and  there  soon  appeared  an  illustrated 
booklet  entitled  '*  Uncle  Sam's  Whistle,  and  What  it  Costs,''  deal- 
ing with  Dickerson,  the  trial  trip  of  the  Pensacola^  and  the  famous 
speech,  in  a  most  entertaining  and  amusing  manner.  In  it  Dicker- 
son  and  his  theories  were  ridiculed  so  perfectly  that  instead  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  public  as  the  purifier  and  reformer  of  the  Navy 
Department,  he  found  himself  suddenly  transformed  into  a  laugh- 
ing-stock for  the  entire  engineering  and  naval  element  of  the 
country.  The  authorship  of  the  book  referred  to,  is  somewhat  in 
doubt;  the  caricatures  and  sketches  were  made  by  Second  Assistant 
Engineer  Robert  Weir,  and  the  text  is  generally  credited  to  him,  as 
he  was  equally  handy  with  pen  and  pencil.  At  any  rate,  the  little 
book  was  the  most  exquisite  satire  ever  produced  within  the  navy, 
and  was  entirely  successful  in  its  purpose  of  turning  the  tables  upon 
the  assailant  of  the  head  of  the  engineering  branch  of  the  service.  ^ 

In  the  annual  report  for  1857  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  re- 
ported progress  on  the  five  ships  of  the  Richmond  class  and  took 
occasion  to  say  that  they  were  too  large  for  the  performance  of 
much  of  the  service  required  of  the  navy  on  our  own  coasts,  and 
especially  in  China.  Ten  steamers  of  "light  draft,  great  speed  and 
heavy  guns"  were  recommended  to  meet  the  deficiency,  to  which 
Congress  responded  by  an  act  approved  June  12,  1858,  authorizing 
the  coDstruction  of  seven  screw-sloops  and  one  side-wheel  war 
steamer,  the  result  of  this  legislation  being  the  acquisition  of  a  class 
of  vessels  whose  names  were  familiar  in  the  navy  list  for  many 
years. 

The  side-wheel  steamer,  of  only  453  tons,  was  built  at  the  new- 
ly established  navy  yard  at  Mare  Island  near  San  Francisco  and  was 
named  Sagma/w.  The  machinery  was  designed  and  bu^it  by  the 
Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco  under  the  supervision  of  Chief 
Engineer  George  Sewell,  and  consisted  of  a  2-cylinder  oscillating 

^  See  Appendix  C. 
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eDgine  with  cylinders  39  inches  in  diameter  by  48  inches  stroke,  and 
two  3-fnrnace  Martin  boilers  aggregating  81  square  feet  of  grate  and 
2000  square  feet  of  heating  surface.  The  water  wheels  were  20 
feet  in  diameter  with  floats  6  feet  in  length.  The  Sagi/ncm  was  com- 
pleted in  about  a  year,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1859  went  to  the 
China  Station  for  her  first  service,  remaining  on  that  station  until 
1862  when  she  returned  to  San  Francisco.  Thereafter  she  was  con- 
stantly in  commission  attached  to  the  Pacific  squadron  until  October, 
1870,  when  she  was  wrecked  on  Ocean  island. 

Of  the  seven  screw  sloops,  four  were  specified  to  be  of  13  feet 
draft  when  ready  for  service,  and  the  other  three  of  10  feet  draft. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  size,  etc.,  of  the  four  larger  sloops, 
as  well  as  the  navy  yard  where  each  was  built: 


Name. 

DUplmce- 
ment. 

Tonnage. 

Lenirtli. 

Beam. 

Immersed 
mldBhip 
section. 

Where  built. 

MoliieaD 

Iroquois 

Wyoming... . 
DmcoUh 

1,461 
1,438 
1,467 
1,369 

994 

1,016 

997 

996 

198^-9" 

\W'  6" 
198'-  6" 

33^ 

33'-lC^ 
33'-  2^' 
32^.  9" 

363  sq.  ft. 
380  •*     *• 
366  **     •* 
366  **    '* 

Kittery,  Maine. 
New  York. 
Plinadelphia. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

The  MoKioanCB  machinery  was  built  by  Woodruff  and  Beach, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  under  the  supervision  of  Chief  Engineer  D.  B. 
Martin,  and  consisted  of  a  2-cylinder  back-acting  engine  with 
cylinders  54  inches  in  diameter  by  30  inches  stroke,  supplied  with  a 
Pirsson's  condenser,  and  two  Martin  boilers.  Pease  &  Murphy  of 
New  York  built  the  machinery  for  the  Iroquois^  which  was  of  the 
same  type  as  that  of  the  Mohican^  the  boilers  being  slightly  smaller 
and  the  stroke  of  pistons  28  instead  of  30  inches.  The  machinery 
for  the  Wyoming  was  by  Merrick  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  inspected 
by  Chief  Engineer  Edward  Whipple.  The  engines  were  direct- 
acting  with  two  cylinders  50  inches  in  diameter  by  30  inches  stroke, 
and  had  a  close  surface  condenser  of  Mr.  Merrick's  design.  The 
boilers  were  of  the  same  type  but  considerably  smaller  than  those 
ot  either  the  Mohicam,  or  Iroguois.  Murray  &  Hazlehurst  of  Balti- 
more bnilt  the  machinery  of  the  Dacotah^  which  was  radically  diff- 
erent from  that  of  the  other  sloops.     Two  large  direct-acting  en- 
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gines,  63  inches  diameter  by  36  inches  stroke,  drove  a  huge  wooden- 
toothed  gear  wheel,  which  in  turn  drove 'a  pinion  keyed  to  the  pro- 
peller shaft,  the  speed  ratio  being  as  9  to  4.  The  engines  were 
designed  for  a  speed  of  36  revolutions  per  minute,  or  81  of  the 
screw,  which  was  about  the  same  as  the  direct  speed  of  the  other 
vessels.  The  boilers  of  the  Dacotah^  two  in  number,  were  of  the 
horizontal  return  tire-tube  variety,  instead  of  the  Martin  type  then 
so  generally  used.  Chief  Engineer  H.  H.  Stewart  was  the  superin- 
tendent of  construction  of  this  machinery.  The  four  vessels  were 
all  completed  and  in  service  by  the  end  of  1859,  the  Mohiccm  being 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  Iroquois  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Wy- 
oming in  the  Pacific,  and  the  Dacotah  on  her  way  to  join  the  Asiatic 
squadron.  All  of  them  showed  a  speed  under  steam  alone  in  smooth 
water  of  about  11.6  knots  per  hour,  and  averaged  8  knots  for  gen- 
eral performance  at  sea. 

The  three  smaller  sloops  were  the  Ncurragcmsett^  Seminole^  and 
PoAcnee^  all  good  and  appropriate  American  names,  like  most  of  the 
names  bestowed  upon  our  war  vessels  in  those  days.  The  Narra- 
g<m%ett  was  of  1,235  tons  displacement  and  was  built  at  the  Boston 
navy  yard,  the  machinery  being  built  by  the  Boston  Locomotive 
Works.  She  had  a  pair  of  direct- acting  engines  with  cylinders  48 
inches  in  diameter  by  28  inches  stroke  of  piston,  driving  a  4- 
bladed  screw  12  feet  in  diameter.  Pirsson's  double-vacuum  con- 
denser was  used.  The  boilers,  two  in  number,  were  of  the  usual 
Martin  type,  containing  200  square  feet  of  grate  surface  and  about 
6,150  square  feet  of  heating  surface.  The  Narraga/nsett  was  com- 
pleted and  in  commission  by  the  end  of  1859,  sailing  shortly  there- 
after for  the  Pacific  station. 

The  Seminole^  built  at  the  navy  yard,  Pensacola,  Florida,  was 
a  sister-ship  of  the  NoArragansett  and  similar  to  her  in  all  principal 
dimensions.  Her  machinery  was  built  by  the  Morgan  Iron  Works, 
New  York,  and  consisted  of  a  pair  of  back-acting  horizontal  engines 
with  cylinders  50  inches  diameter  by  30  inches  stroke,  and  two 
Martin  boilers  slightly  smaller  than  those  of  the  Narragansett.  The 
Seminole  went  to  the  Brazil  station  in  1860  and  was  recalled  in 
1861  in  time  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Port  Royal  in 
November  of  that  year.  Later  she  served  in  Farragut's  West  Gulf 
squadron  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  going  into 
action  lashed  alongside  the  Lackawanna. 
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The  third  of  these  sloops,  the  Pmtmee,  differed  mach  from  the 
other  two  in  the  form  of  her  hnll  and  in  the  feature  of  having  twin 
screws.  She  was  bnilt  by  the  government  at  the  Philadelphia 
navy  yard,  but  from  the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  a 
civilian  ship-builder,  Mr.  John  W.  Griffiths  of  New  York,  who  held 
a  tempcH^ary  appointment  as  a  naval  constructor  while  directing  this 
work.  It  had  been  determined  to  arm  the  jPawnee  with  four  XI- 
inch  Dahlgren  guns,  and  it  was  to  demonstrate  that  this  could  be 
done  without  exceeding  the  specified  draft  of  ten  feet  that  Mr. 
Griffiths  was  employed.  The  resulting  vessel  was  considerably 
longer  and  broader  than  the  others  of  her  class  and  of  somewhat 
less  than  ten  feet  draft  when  armed  and  equipped  for  service,  a  fact 
that  made  her  of  great  use  with  her  |ieavy  battery  in  the  shallow 
rivers  of  the  southern  coast  during  the  war.  Besides  having  to 
carry  the  unusually  large  battery,  the  engines  to  drive  the  two  screws 


ELBVATIOK,   LOOKIKe  AFT,  OF  TWIN-SCREW  eSABBD    ENGINS8,  U.   8.   8.   PAWNEE. 

a,  cylinder,    b,  coDdenaer.    c,  master-wheel,    d-d,  screw-shaft  pinions. 

were  considerably  heavier  than  in  other  vessels  of  the  class,  and 
this  necessitated  further  calculation  on  the  part  of  the  constructor, 
who  so  modified  the  form  of  the  bull  that  when  the  vessel  was  com- 
pleted her  bottom  was  actually  concave. 

The  JPawnee  was  221  feet  6  inches  long;  47  feet  beam;  1,533 
tons  displacement  and  rated  at  1,289  tous  burden.  Chief  engineers 
Wm.  W.  W.  Wood  and  K.  H.  Long  superintended  the  building  of 
the  machinery  at  the  works  of  Beanie  &  Neafie,  Philadelphia, 
there  being  two   horizontal    direct-acting  cylinders  65   inches   in 
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diameter  by  36  inches  stroke,  driving  a  large  gear  wheel  7  feet  3 
inches  in  diameter,  this  driving  two  smaller  wheels  keyed  to  the 
two  shafts,  the  small  wheels  or  pinions  being  2  feet  11  inches  dia- 
meter of  pitch  circle.  The  master  wheel  was  somewhat  to  port  of 
the  center  line  of  the  ship,  as  shown  by  the  outline  sketch  of  this 
unusual  type  of  engine.  There  were  two  7-furnace  horizontal  re- 
turn fire-tubular  boilers  containing  133  square  feet  of  grate  surface 
each.  The  propellers  were  four-bladed,  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and 
instead  of  being  supported  by  struts  under  the  counters,  the  shafts 
were  prolonged  to  the  stern  post  where  they  were  upheld  by  a  cross- 
bar, the  screws  being  at  the  ends  of  the  shafts. 

This  vessel  was  launched  in  1859  but  was  not  completed  for 
sea  until  the  spring  of  1861  when  she  at  once  became  actively  en- 
gaged in  warlike  operations  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  her  first  im- 
portant service  being  at  the  destruction  of  the  Norfolk  navy  yard 
in  April.  During  the  same  year  she  took  part  in  the  attack  on 
Hatteras  Inlet  in  August  and  in  the  battle  of  Port  Koyal  in  Novem- 
ber. During  the  following  years  of  the  war  she  was  attached  to 
the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron  and  did  much  important 
service  on  the  coast  of  Florida  and  elsewhere.  After  the  war  she 
made  one  cruise  to  the  Brazil  station  and  then  became  a  hospital  and 
store-ship  at  home,  being  finally  sold  out  of  the  service  at  Port 
Royal  in  1884. 

In  February,  1865,  the  Water  Witch^  which  for  years  had 
been  engaged  in  exploring  La  Plata  River  and  its  tributaries,  was 
forcibly  prevented  from  further  prosecuting  that  work  by  being 
fired  upon  by  a  Paraguayan  fort  commanding  the  river,  the  man  on 
duty  at  the  wheel  at  the  time  being  killed.  Attempts  to  gain  re- 
dress by  diplomatic  methods  having  been  steadily  repulsed  by 
Lopez,  the  autocratic  president  of  Paraguay,  our  government  was 
finally  forced  to  resort  to  a  show  of  power,  and  late  in  the  year  1858 
a  squadron  of  nineteen  naval  vessels  carrying  two  hundred  guns  and 
twenty- five  hundred  men  was  assembled  in  the  river  under  command 
of  Flag  OflBcer  W.  B.  Shubrick.  Nine  of  these  vessels  were  sailing 
frigates,  sloops-of-war  and  brigs,  the  other  ten  being  small  steamers 
capable  of  ascending  the  river.  Two  of  the  steamers,  the  Fulton 
and  Water  Witch  belonged  to  the  regular  naval  establishment;  an- 
other was  the  revenue  cutter  Harriet  La/ne^  named  for  the  ueice  of 
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PresideDt  Buchanan,  and  the  others  were  merchant  steamers  char- 
tered and  armed  for  the  occasion.  Six  of  them  were  screw  steam- 
ers varying  from  220  to  550  tons  harden  and  were  named  Mem^his'i 
Atlanta^  Caledonia^  Southern  Sta/r^  Westemjxyrt^  and  M.  W' 
Chopin^  the  seventh,  the  Metacomet^  being  a  side-wheel  steamer  of 
395  tons.  Thirty-eight  officers  of  the  engineer  corps  were  attached 
to  these  vessels. 

All  the  steamers  and  snch  of  the  sailing  vessels  as  were  per- 
mitted by  their  draft  of  water  were  moved  up  the  river  to  a  point 
above  Rosario,  ready  to  act  against  Paraguay  if  necessary,  and  in 
January  1859  the  Flag  Officer  and  Mr.  Bowlin,  the  special  commiss- 
ioner of  the  United  States,  proceeded  in  the  Fulton  and  Water  Witch 
to  Assuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay.  No  difficulty  was  then  ex- 
perienced in  gaining  a  respectful  hearing  and  the  object  of  the  mis- 
sion was  folly  and  peacefully  accomplished.  A  satisfactory  apol- 
ogy was  extended  for  firing  on  the  Water  Witch\  an  indemnity  was 
paid  on  the  spot  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  seaman  who 
had  been  killed,  and  the  special  envoy  negotiated  a  new  and  ad- 
vantageous commercial  treaty  with  the  Paraguayan  government. 
Without  the  steamers  the  successful  termination  of  this  expedition 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  Paraguay 
lying  so  far  inland  that  natural  obstacles  would  have  prevented  an 
approach  by  troops  on  land  or  by  sailing  vessels  on  the  river  except 
at  an  enormous  outlay  of  life  and  money. 

When  the  squadron  returned  to  the  United  States  the  chartered 
steamers  were  purchased  and  added  to  the  naval  establishment, 
about  one-half  of  their  cost  price  being  money  already  paid  or  due 
the  owners  for  their  charters.  After  purchase,  the  names  were 
changed  as  follows:  Metacomet  to  Pulaski^  Memphis  to  Mystic^ 
Westemport  to  Wyandotte\CkUedonia  to  MohaAJok\  Atlanta  to  Simi- 
ter;  Southern  Star  to  Onisader\  M,  W,  Chopin  to  Anacostia.  The 
side- wheel  vessel,  the  Pulaski^  was  kept  on  the  Brazil  station  doing 
exploring  and  other  river  service  until  1863,  when  she  was  sold  at 
Montevideo.  The  smallest  of  the  screw  steamers,  the  Anacosti^ 
became  a  navy  yard  tender  and  coastwise  transport  attached  to  the 
Washington  navy  yard,  and  the  five  other  screw  steamers  were  put 
on  active  cruising  duty  on  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Africa,  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.     All  did  good  service  during  the 
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Civil  War,  and  all  were  sold  at  its  close  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sumter^  which  had  been  sunk  in  1863  by  an  accidental  collision 
with  the  army  transport  General  Meigs. 

In  the  naval  appropriation  act  approved  June  22nd,  1860,  a 
claose  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  have  all  the  sailing 
vessels  of  the  navy  surveyed  with  a  view  to  converting  them  into 
steamers.  This  duty  was  performed  by  a  board  composed  of  Cap- 
tains George  W.  Storer  and  S.  H.  Stringham;  Engineer-in-Chief 
Archbold  and  Chief  Engineer  Isherwood;  Chief  Constructor  John 
Lentha],  and  Naval  Constructor  B.  F.  Delano,  the  vessels  which 
were  abroad  and  therefore  not  accessible,  were  reported  upon  from 
their  records  and  drawings  in  the  department.  The  report  of  the 
board  was,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  introduce  steam  into  the 
brigs,  sloops  and  frigates,  but  that  it  was  desirable  in  the  case  of 
the  ships  of  the  line,  which  class  was  recommended  to  be  razeed 
and  converted  into  first-class  steam  frigates.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  transmitted  this  report  to  Congress  with  his  annual  report  at 
the  end  of  that  year,  and  urged  that  the  recommendation  be  carried 
out,  on  the  ground  that,  "  in  the  event  of  war  no  one  of  these  line- 
of -battle  ships,  in  the  present  state  of  steam  navigation,  could  go 
to  sea  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  safety."  The  work  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  authorized  by  Congress  that  winter  had  not 
events  of  startling  magnitude  intervened  to  split  both  Congress  and 
the  navy  in  twain,  and  made  the  problem  of  strengthening  the 
steam  navy  one  that  could  not  be  met  by  the  make- shift  of  patch- 
ing up  old  sailing  ships. 
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CHAPTEK  XI. 

<*Bt'ii  now  we  hear  with  inward  strife 
A  motion  toiliag  in  the  glMfm— 
The  spirit  of  the  years  to  ocmie 
reamlsg.to  mix  himself  with  lif^." 

Alfbbd  Tknntson. 

The  Bngineer  Corps  from  1850  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Civil  War— Congress  Peti- 
tioned to  Increase  the  Corps— Pay  Increased  by  United  Efforts  of  All  Offi- 
cers—Banic  of  Engineers  Defined— Issue  of  New  Begnlations  Governing 
Appointment  and  Promotion— Opinions  of  Chief  Engineer  Gay  in  Belation  to 
Sails  and  Steam. 

The  membership  of  the  engineer  corps  provided  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1842  was  based  npon  the  nnmber  of  steamers  in  the 
nayj  at  the  time,  and  made  no  provision  for  the  performance  of 
shore  dnty,  except  by  the  engineer-in-chief,  thus  compelling  him 
to  obtain  technical  assistance  either  from  civilian  engineers 
employed  as  clerks  or  draftsmen,  or  naval  engineers  who 
might  be  unemployed  because  of  a  steam  war  vessel  having  been 
pot  ont  of  commission.  The  in8]>ection  work  required  of  the 
engineer  corps  by  the  building  of  the  PowhaAom  and  other  steamers 
at  the  same  time,  had  with  great  difficulty  been  provided  for;  but 
had  imposed  npon  the  engineer-in-chief  a  vast  amount  of  care  and 
professional  labor,  greater  in  fact  than  one  man  could  perform.  In 
this  dUemma  the  engineers  petitioned  Oongress  for  relief,  this  me- 
morial having  been  preserved  in  official  form  as  Senate  Miscellane- 
ous Document  No.  45,  32d  Congress,  1st  session,  is  herewith  pre- 
sented. 

MBMOBIAL 
OF 

Enoinsbbs  of  the  Navy, 

PBATTNG 
A    BXOB6ANIZATI0H   OF   THB   OOBPS   TO    WHICH   THBT    BBLONtt. 

February  24,  1862. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  AflEairs 

February  26,  1862. 

Ordered  to  be  Printed. 
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To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  represent  to  your  honorable  bodies 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  present  organization  of  the  engineer 
corps  of  the  United  States  navy,  and  most  earnestly  solicit  your  at- 
tention to  the  following  brief  statement  of  facts  in  proof  of  this 
assertion,  and  in  support  of  the  propositions  herewith  submitted. 

The  law  of  Congress  authorizing  the  present  organization  of  the 
engineer  corps  was  established  in  the  very  infancy  of  our  steam  ma- 
rine— at  the  time  of  constructing  our  first  steam  ship  as  an  experiment. 
At  that  date  neither  a  rapid  increase  of  steamers  nor  an  enlarged 
sphere  of  duties  for  the  naval  engineers,  such  as  has  since  taken 
place,  was  contemplated;  and  the  organization  was  accordingly  made 
on  a  basis  to  meet  the  limited  duties,  both  in  extent  and  kind, 
which  were  intended  to  be  performed  by  the  corps. 

Those  limited  duties  were  to  be  entirely  performed  afloat  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was 
to  be  confined  to  the  management  of  the  machinery  of  a  few  second 
class  vessels,  for  home  service  exclusively,  to  which  it  was  proposed 
to  restrict  our  steam  marine.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  state 
that  these  expectations  were  never,  even  from  the  first,  realized,  and 
the  engineers  of  the  naval  corps  at  once  entered  upon  a  wide  and 
very  responsible  range  of  duties  combining  all  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice known  in  the  extensively  ramified  arts  and  sciences;  making  up  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  marine  steam 
engineering  and  steam  navigation — a  knowledge  which  it  is  believed 
will  not  be  contested  by  any  qualified  to  judge,  to  demand  quite  as 
much  natural  ability,  united  with  as  deep  study  and  long  practice,  as 
are  required  for  any  other  profession;  certainly  for  any  of  those  com- 
posing the  various  corps  in  the  government  service. 

Some  of  the  duties  of  the  engineer  corps  are  briefly  stated  as 
follows:  they  decide  upon  and  design  the  various  complex  machinery 
of  the  government  war  steamers;  furnishing,  first,  the  working 
drawings  in  the  most  complete  detail,  then  superintending  its  manu- 
facture at  the  various  establishments  where  it  is  contracted  to  be 
built,  and  afterwards  its  erection  on  board  the  vessels;  finally  they 
operate  this  machinery  at  sea. 
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The  machinery  so  designed  and  constructed  is  of  the  largest, 
most  complicated  and  costly  description,  frequently  amounting  in  a 
first-class  steam- ship  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is 
manufactured  by  contract  at  the  various  works  where  the  Nayy  de- 
partment may  direct,  and  naval  engineers  are  the  sole  guardians  of 
the  public  interest,  where  the  expenditures  constitute  a  formidable 
fraction  of  the  naval  appropriations.  They  furnish  the  only  barrier 
to  peculation  on  the  government,  and  the  fraudulent  performance  of 
contracts,  if  such  were  attempted. 

The  amounts  and  kinds  of  labor  done  are  determined  by  and 
paid  for  wholly  on  the  certificates  of  the  snperiutending  engineer 
and  the  engineer-in-chief. 

Having  thus  shown,  as  we  trust,  to  the  satisfaction  of  your 
honorable  bodies,  the  importance  of  having  at  all  times  in  the  coun- 
try, on  shore  duty,  a  suflBlcient  number  of  engineers  of  the  higher 
grades  to  discharge  the  above  mentioned  responsibilities,  we  proceed 
to  show  that  in  this  very  particular  the  present  organization  is  de- 
fective. The  act  of  1842  only  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
suflBlcient  number  of  engineers  of  all  grades  to  supply  our  war  steam- 
ers, leaving  no  margin  for  sickness  or  other  disability,  and  making 
no  provision  whatever  either  for  the  supply  of  the  many  steamers 
attached  to  the  coast  survey,  or  for  the  designing  and  superintending 
the  construction  of  such  new  machinery  as  the  continually  increasing 
wants  of  the  service  may  require.  It  therefore  follows,  as  the  nec- 
essary consequence,  either  that  the  duty  afloat  must  be  performed 
by  an  insufficient  number  of  engineers — and  those,  too,  taken  from 
the  lower  grades,  not  possessing  the  requisite  experience  and  knowl- 
edge for  its  proper  performance — or  the  more  important,  and  indeed 
paramount,  shore  duties  must  be  neglected. 

The  Department  has  therefore  preferred  the  former,  rather  than 
incur  the  loss  and  inconvenience  of  the  latter.  From  the  very 
commencement  of  the  steam  navy  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  a 
steamship  in  commission  with  the  full  complement  of  engineers. 
Those  Engineers,  therefore,  who  are  ordered  on  duty  ajloat — a  duty 
which  tasks  arduously  their  physical  qualities — have  thrown  upon 
them  a  much  greater  amount  than  can  fairly  be  performed  with  jus- 
tice, either  to  themselves  or  the  government.  And  if  the  latter 
alternative  were  preferred,  and  the  service  afloat  -fiUed  with  the  pre- 
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scribed  number  of  Engineers,  it  would  keep  the  whole  corps  at  sea, 
continually  absent  from  their  families,  and  without  the  rotation  of 
shore  duty  enjoyed  by  other  officers  of  the  navy. 

The  present  organization  allows  one  chief  engineer,  (commis- 
sioned by  the  President),  two  first  assistant,  two  second  assistant, 
and  three  third  assistant  engineers,  for  each  stewmer-of-wa/r.  All 
the  assistant  engineers  hold  their  appointments  by  warrant  of  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  present  number  of  steamers-of-war  actually  in  commission 
is  teny  and  in  the  course  of  four  months  five  more  will  probably  be 
added — ^making  fifterni^  in  all,  in  commission  by  the  first  of  June 
next. 

The  present  organization  authorizes  the  appointment  of  fifteen 
chief,  thirty  first  assistant,  thirty  second  assistant,  and  forty-five 
third  assistant  engineers.  Now,  by  the  first  of  June,  next,  twelve 
chief,  twenty-seven  first  assistant,  twenty-seven  second  assistant, 
and  thirty-nine  third  assistant  engineers  will  be  required  for  service 
afloat^  in  naval  steamers,  leaving  but  t^ree  chief  and  twelve  assist- 
ant engineers  to  perform  the  various  shore  duties,  and  engineer  the 
six  coast  survey  steamers.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  insufficient 
the  present  organization  is,  to  provide  for  even  a  reasonable  approx- 
imation of  the  requisite  number. 

Further  :  the  original  organization  contemplating  only  a  provis- 
ion for  the  management  of  the  machinery  of  the  steam  ships,  provides 
merely  for  a  chief  engineer  afloat  as  the  highest  grade  ;  but,  as  has 
been  before  shown,  the  construction  of  this  machinery  has  been  also 
superintended  by  the  engineers  of  the  navy.  Now,  it  is  well  known 
that  designing  and  constructing  machinery  requires  a  much  higher 
order  of  ability  than  its  after  management ;  and  when  the  two  du- 
ties are  to  be  performed  by  the  same  Corps,  those  distinct  offices 
should  be  performed  by  distinct  grades — those  of  the  highest  talent 
being  taken  from  the  one  to  form  the  other. 

The  organization  of  1842  is,  therefore,  insufficient,  in  not  hav- 
ing this  provision,  and  we  suggest  to  your  honorable  bodies  the 
propriety  of  adding  another  grade,  formed  from  the  present  grade 
of  chief  engineers,  (without increase  of  pay\  to  be  called  ^^Inspect- 
ors of  Mtzchinery  Ashore  and  Jfloat.^^  In  the  British  Navy,  the 
necessities  of  their  largest  steam  marine  have  already  compelled  the 
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organization  here  recommended,  and  from  them  the  title  of  ^^In- 
spectors of  Machinery  "  is  borrowed. 

Another  reason  for  enlarging  the  engineer  corps  is  f nmished  by 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  extension  of  oar  steam  marine  must  soon 
be  made,  and  it  is  impossible  to  create  good  naval  engineers  as  fast 
as  it  is  possible  to  baild  steamships. 

All  other  corps  are  snflBlciently  numerous  to  anticipate  a  consid- 
erable increase  of  the  navy,  while  the  engineers  are  too  few  even 
for  the  present  service.  Were  a  sadden  enlargement  of  the  steam 
marine  now  to  be  made,  the  Engineer  Corps  will  have  to  be  filled 
with  such  talent  as  could  be  immediately  commanded — not  such  as 
would  be  desired — and  the  public  interests  would  inevitably  suJSer 
as  a  consequence. 

We  would  urge  upon  your  honorable  bodies  the  strong  proba- 
bility, which  will  scarcely*  be  contested  by  any  who  have  bestowed 
the  proper  reflection  upon  the  subject,  that  in  20  years  there  will  be 
no  naval  vessels  unpropelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam.  The 
introduction  of  steam  for  all  marine  war  purposes  will  be  compelled 
by  necessity  and  the  pressure  of  circumstances. 

In  conclusion,  we,  your  memorialists,  would  state,  that  in  our 
opinion  the  following  additions  to  the  present  organization  are  neces- 
sary to  render  the  engineer  corps  equal  to  the  performance  of  the 
services  required  of  it,  viz  : 

The  addition  of  the  higher  grade  of  Inspector  of  machinery 
ashore  and  afloat.  An  inspector  of  machinery  ashore  to  be  allowed  for 
each  of  the  principal  navy  yards,  and  a  chief  engineer  for  each  of 
the  other  navy  yards  ;  also,  an  assistant  engineer  of  each  grade  for 
each  navy-yard.  An  inspector  of  machinery  afloat  to  be  allowed 
for  each  squadron  containing  two  or  more  steamers. 

The  inspector  of  machinery  for  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
to  be  attached  to  the  office  of  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Navy  and 
to  perform  such  duties  as  the  engineer-in-chief  may  require  of 
him. 

The  inspectors  of  machinery  to  receive  the  same  pay  and  be 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  in  all  respects  as 
chief  engineers,  and  to  be  commissioned  in  the  same  manner  as 
Chief  Engineers. 

The  inspectors  of  machinery  now  required  to  be  selected  by  the 
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Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  the  present  grade  of  Chief  En- 
gineers, bnt  that  thereafter  all  promotions  to  that  grade  to  be  made 
by  examination  by  a  Board  of  Inspectors  of  machinery. 

Believing  the  above  facts  to  be  truthfully  stated  and  relying  on 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  your  honorable  bodies,  we  respectfully 
solicit  for  them  a  favorable  consideration. 

Chablbs  B.  Stuart, 
Engineer-in-Ohief,  U.  S.  N.  Navy. 

B.  F.   ISHBBWOOD, 

Chief  Engineer  U.  S.  N.  for  the 
grade  of  Chief  Engineer. 

J.  W.  KlHG, 

First  Assistant  Engineer  TJ.  S.  N. 
For  the  grade  of  Asst.  Engineer. 

A  bill  providing  for  more  engineers  on  the  lines  of  the  petition 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  naval  committees  of  Congress,  but 
like  the  great  majority  of  naval  bills,  failed  to  reach  a  vote  through 
lack  of  interest  in  Congress  and  external  opposition.  Soon  after- 
ward work  was  begun  on  the  large  screw  frigates  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  and  this  provided  the  opportunity  of  appointing 
engineers  for  them  before  they  were  completed,  nearly  fifty  new 
members  being  added  to  the  corps  in  the  next  three  years  and  thirty 
more  in  the  year  1857. 

In  1856  the  engineers  joined  with  all  other  branches  of  the 
service  in  an  organized  effort  to  obtain  an  increase  of  pay  from 
Congress  ;  this  effort  is  noteworthy  from  the  fact,  that  probably  it  is 
the  only  instance  on  record  where  all  the  corps  of  the  navy  laying 
aside  their  rivalries  and  jealousies  honestly  worked  together  for  a 
common  purpose,  also  for  the  more  especial  and  important  reason 
that  their  united  effort  was  successful. 

The  writer  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  given  a  copy 
of  a  circular  letter  prepared  by  the  ofScers'  committee  in  Washing- 
ton and  sent  to  all  officers  of  the  service,  directing  the  manner  to  be 
observed  in  furthering  their  endeavor,  which  letter  is  here  repro- 
duced as  an  instructive  example  of  the  method  of  going  about  the 
difficult  task  of  securing  legislation  for  the  navy. 
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''Washington,  December,  8,  185«. 
*'Sib:  At  a  meeting  of  Naval  OflScers,  held  in  this  city  on 
the  6th  instant,  with  the  view  of  concert  of  action  in  advocating 
the  necessity  of  a  general  increase  of  pay  for  the  Navy,  the  follow- 
ing ofScers  were  nnanimonsly  appointed  a  committee,  charged  with 
the  management  of  the  memorial  to  which  your  signature  is  ap- 
pended, viz : 

W.  W.  Hunter,  Commander. 

Charles  Steedman,         '' 

Thomas  B.  Neille,  Pm^er. 

Maxwell  WoodhuU,  Lieutenant. 

Soger  N.  Stembel, 

Henry  A.  Wise, 

Joel  S.  Kennard, 

William  G.  Temple, 

John  M.  Brooke, 

A.  W.  Johnson, 

Robert  Woodworth,  Surgeon. 

Mordecai  Yamall,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

William  Chauvenet,       "         ''  ^' 

Joseph  8.  Hubbard,      "         "  '' 

Montgomery  Fletcher,  First  Assistant  Engineer. 

James  C.  Warner,  «'  "  ''    * 

^^On  the  evening  following,  a  sub-conmiiitee  was  appointed 
from  this  Body,  under  instructions  to  wait  on  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  present  the  Memorial  officially,  make  known  the  views 
of  the  memorialists,  the  action  which  had  been  already  taken,  and 
to  consult  with  him  as  to  the  course  most  promissory  of  success. 

^^  The  Secretary  suggested  the  presentation  of  the  Memorial 
to  Congress  through  the  Chairman  of  the  Naval  Committees,  and 
that  if  any  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  increase  were  elicited  from 
the  Committee,  the  most  simple  should  be  offered  ;  he  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  exercise  of  YfhBteyer  personal  influence  officers  may  pos- 
sess with  Members  of  Congress  in  furtherance  of  our  object,  but 
he  will  not  approve  indiscriminate  approach  to  these  gentlemen  ; 
indeed  such  action  would  not  comport  with  the  dignity  of  our  posi- 
tion as  members  of  the  Naval  profession. 
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^^  The  Secretary,  although  sensible  of  the  necessity  and  propri- 
ety of  onr  application  for  an  increase  of  pay,  and  willing  to  heartily 
second  onr  efforts  in  that  direction,  is  not  disposed  to  favor  per  cent- 
age  on  sea-service  ;  he  is  of  opinion  that  such  a  mode  of  increase 
would  not  be  strictly  jnst  in  its  operation  on  the  higher  grades  of 
the  service. 

^^  At  a  snbseqnent  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  :  <  That,  if  our  suggestions  upon  the  subject 
were  solicited  by  the  Naval  Conmiittees,  we  should  simply  state, 
that,  in  our  opinion,  an  addition  of  thirty  per  cent,  to  our  present 
pay,  all  around,  and  in  each  grade^  would  not  be  taxing  too  much 
the  liberality  of  Congress. ' 

((  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Naval  Committees,  should  they 
require  information  upon  this  subject,  will  direct  its  enquiries  to  the 
Head  of  the  Navy  Department.  So  far  as  individual  action  of  the 
officers  is  concerned,  judicious  management  and  unanimity  of 
opinion  is  certainly  necessary.  It  is  with  this  view,  and  to  prevent 
embarrassment,  which  might  result  in  a  defeat  of  the  object  con- 
templated, that  we  address  to  you  this  circular.  This  Committee, 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice,  would  claim  your  confi- 
dence and  earnest  support. 

^^  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  expression  of  adverse  views 
upon  Naval  matters  before  Congress  tends  to  obstruct  the  action  of 
that  body,  and  we  beg  that  in  the  exercise  of  whatever  personal 
force  you  may  be  able  to  bring  to  the  advancement  and  success  of  this 
measure,  you  will  support  the  recommendation  of  your  committee." 

A  bill  entitled  ^^A  bill  to  increase  and  regulate  the 
pay  of  the  navy,''  was  introduced  and  experienced  the  various 
vicissitudes  of  bills  for  two  congresses,  finally  becoming  a  law  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1860.  By  the  terms  of  the  act  an  increase  of  pay 
of  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  every  grade  and  corps  was  pro- 
vided for,  and  a  longevity  scale  adopted,  the  majority  of  the  grades 
being  provided  with  four  rates  of  pay  increasing  with  length  of  ser- 
vice.    The  following  rates  were  fixed  for  the  engineer  corps: 

Chief  Enqikebbs,  (on  duty). 

For  first  five  years  after  date  of  commission f  1,800 

For  second  five  years  after  date  of  commission 2,200 
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For  third  five  years  after  date  of  oommission 12,460 

After  fifteen  years  from  date  of  commission 2, 600 

On  leave,  OB  WATTINO  OBDEES. 

For  first  five  years  after  date  of  commission fl,200 

For  second  five  years  after  date  of  commission 1,300 

For  third  five  years  after  date  of  commission 1,400 

After  fifteen  years  from  date  of  commission 1,500 

FiBST  Assistant  Enginbebs. 

On  duty fl,250 

On  leave,  or  waiting  orders 900 

Sboond  Assistant  Enginbebs. 

On  doty $1,000 

On  leave,  or  waiting  orders 760 

Thibd  Assistant  Enginbebs. 

On  dnty I    760 

On  leave,  or  waiting  orders 600 

In  January  1869  Mr.  Toucey,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
issued  the  following  general  order  conferring  naval  rank  upon  the 
oflicers  of  the  engineer  corps: 

**  Chief  engineers  of  more  than  twelve  years  will  rank  with 
commanders. 

"  Chief  engineers  of  less  than  twelve  years  with  lieutenants. 

^<  First  assistant  engineers  next  after  lieutenants. 

^<  Second  assistant  engineers  next  after  masters. 

^^  Third  assistant  engineers  leith  midshipmen. 

'*  This  order  confers  no  authority  to  exercise  military  command, 
except  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  no  additional  right  to 
quarters.'* 

This  order  was  aflSumed  by  Congress  March  3,  1869,  with  the 
words  *' except  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties"  stricken  out, 
which  omission  merely  served  to  emphasize  the  embarrassment  of 
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the  engineers  in  controlling  their  own  men  aboard  ship,  where  their 
authority  was  necessarily  military,  or  else  no  authority  at  all. 

Orders  defining  the  rank  of  surgeons  and  paymasters,  similar 
to  the  above,  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time  and  the  status 
thus  conferred  was  generally  satisfactory  to  the  staflf  officers.  That 
it  was  not  satisfactory  to  others  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  de- 
partment had  to  re-affirm  the  staff  officers'  rank  by  the  following 
order,  issued  February  25,  1861: 

''Surgeons  of  the  fleet,  surgeons,  paymasters,  and  chief  en- 
gineers of  more  than  twelve  years,  rank  with  commanders.  Sur- 
geons, paymasters,  and  chief  engineers  of  less  than  twelve  years, 
rank  with  lieutenants.  Passed  assistant  surgeons  and  first  assistant 
engineers  rank  next  after  lieutenants.  Assistant  surgeons  and 
second  assistant  engineers  next  after  masters,  and  third  assistant 
engineers  with  midshipmen. 

''  This  rank  is  now  established  by  law,  and  neither  the  depart- 
ment nor  any  officer  in  command  has  authority  to  withhold  it,  or  the 
honors  which  belong  to  it. 

"  Commanding  and  executive  officers  of  whatever  grade,  while 
on  duty,  take  precedence  of  surgeons,  paymasters  and  engineers, 
and  the  effect  of  this  precedence  is  to  elevate  the  former,  but  not  to 
depress  the  latter,  or  to  detract  from  the  rank  or  the  honors  of  the 
rank  already  secured  to  them.  Commanders,  while  on  duty  as 
commanding  officers,  will  have  a  corporal's  guard.  Lieutenants, 
while  on  duty  as  executive  officers,  will  wear  on  the  cuffs  a  gold 
embroidered  star,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  to  be  placed 
one  half  of  an  inch  above  the  stripe  of  gold  lace,  and  these  will 
indicate  the  precedence  to  which  they  are  by  law  entitled." 

An  entirely  new  schedule  of  requirements  for  admission  and 
promotion  of  officers  in  tHe  engineer  corps  was  issued  in  1869,  the 
regulations  in  full  are  as  follows: 

Regulations  for  Admission  and  Promotion  in  the  Enginbbr  Corps. 

Before  persons  can  be  appointed  assistant  engineers  in  the  navy, 
they  must  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  before  a  board  of 
at  least  three  engineers,  designated  at  such  times  as  the  wants  of 
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the  service  require.  Application  for  permission  to  appear  be- 
fore snch  board  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  accompanied  by  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  good  moral 
character,  correct  habits,  and  sound  constitution.  The  application 
will  be  registered,  and  when  a  board  next  meets,  permission  will  be 
sent  to  the  applicant,  stating  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Board. 

In  the  examination  for  a  third  assistant  engineer^  the  candidate 
mnst  be  able  to  describe  all  the  different  parts  of  ordinary  condens- 
ing and  non-condensing  engines,  and  explain  their  nses  and  their 
mechanical  operation;  to  explain  the  manner  of  patting  engines  in 
operation,  how  to  regulate  and  modify  their  action,  and  the  manner 
of  guarding  against  danger  from  the  boilers,  by  the  means  usually 
applied  to  them  for  that  purpose.  He  will  be  expected  to  write  a 
fair,  legible  hand,  and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  arithmetic  and  the 
mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids  of  the  regular  forms;  to  have 
worked  not  less  than  one  year  in  a  marine  engine  manufactory,  and 
present  testimonials  of  his  mechanical  ability  from  the  director  of 
the  establishment  in  which  he  may  have  served.  He  must  not  be  less 
than  twenty  nor  more  than  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

Candidates  for  promotion  to  the  rank  ot  second  assistant  engineer 
must  have  served  at  least  two  years  as  third  assistants  in  the  manage- 
ment of  steam  engines  in  the  navy  in  actual  service,  must  produce 
testimonials  of  good  conduct  from  the  commanders  and  senior  engi- 
neers of  the  vessels  in  which  they  may  have  served,  and  must  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subjects,  and  to  the  extent  pre- 
scribed for  third  assistants;  they  must  likewise  be  able  to  explain 
the  peculiarities  of  the  different  kinds  of  valves,  the  construction  of 
expansion  valves,  the  manner  of  their  operation,  the  remedies  which 
are  usually  resorted  to,  to  check  foaming  in  boilers;  must  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  usual  causes  of  derangement  in  the  operation  of 
air  pumps,  force  pumps,  and  feed  pipes,  the  proper  preventives  and 
remedies,  and  the  mode  of  cleaning  boilers  when  required.  They 
must  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and 
solids. 

Before  promotion  to  the  rank  ot  first  assistant  engineer  candi- 
dates mnst  have  been  employed  at  least  three  years  as  second  assis- 
tant engineers  in  the  management  of  steam  engines  in  actual  service. 
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and  produce  testimoDials  of  oharacter  and  good  conduct  from  their 
former  commanders  and  superior  engineers;  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  upon  the  subjects  prescribed  for  third  and  second  assis- 
tants, the  mechanical  powers,  the  different  kinds  of  deposits  and  in- 
crustations to  which  boilers  are  exposed,  and  be  able  to  furnish  a 
working  sketch  or  drawing  of  different  parts  of  engines  and  boilers; 
to  superintend  their  construction,  and  determine  upon  their  acciu*ac7 
and  fitness  for  use. 

Promotions  to  the  grade  of  chief  engineer  are  to  be  made  after 
the  candidate  has  served  for  two  years  as  first  assistant  engineer  in 
the  management  of  steam  engines  in  the  navy  in  sea  service,  and 
has  been  examined  upon  any  of  the  subjects  specified  for  assistant, 
which  the  board  may  deem  expedient,  and  after  they  shall  have  sat- 
isfied the  board  of  their  previous  good  conduct  and  character,  of 
their  sufficient  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy,  of 
the  forms,  arrangements,  and  principles  of  different  kinds  of  steam 
engines,  boilers,  propellers,  and  their  various  dependencies,  which 
have  been  successfully  applied  to  steam  vessels,  and  their  alleged 
relative  advantages,  for  sea  or  river  service,  and  shall  have  attained 
26  years  of  age. 

Candidates  for  promotion  who  may  fail  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  may  be  examined  once  again,  and  if  they  fail  to  pass 
at  the  second  examination  they  shall  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  en- 
gineers. 

Candidates  for  admission  or  promotion  will  be  required  to  fur- 
nish the  board  of  examiners  with  evidence  of  their  abilities  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  mechanical  drawings,  and  their  proficiency  in  penmanship. 

The  examining  board  will  report  the  relative  qualifications  of 
the  persons  examined,  and  number  them,  giving  the  best  qualified 
the  lowest  number. 

When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  the  wants  of  the  ser- 
vice require  the  admission  of  engineers  of  any  grade  above  that  of 
third  assistant,  the  same  qualifications  and  restrictions  as  to  times  of 
service  will  be  exacted  as  by  the  regulations  required  for  promotion 
to  the  grade  in  question:  Provided^  that  all  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  second  assistant  shall  be  made  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
28;  and  to  that  of  first  assistant,  between  25  and  32;  and  to  that  of 
Chief  engineer,  between  28  and  35. 
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The  assistants  most  employ  all  favorable  opportonitiefl  for  ac- 
quiring a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fabrication  of  the  different  parts 
of  Bteam  engines  and  their  dependencies,  that  thoy  may  be  able  to 
repair  or  replace  such  parts  as  the  space  and  means  for  making  and 
repairing  can  be  furnished  in  steam  vessels.  When  other  qnalifica- 
tions  are  equal,  candidates  whose  skill  and  abilities  in  these  particu- 
lars are  superior,  will  have  precedence  over  others  for  admission  or 
promotion,  who  may  be  considered  equal  in  other  particulars. 

Isaac  Touost, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Navy  Department,  May  7,  1859. 

During  this  decade  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War  the 
supremacy  of  steam  power  over  sails  as  a  means  of  marine  locomo- 
tion came  to  be  very  generally  admitted  in  the  naval  service,  even 
by  the  most  conservative,  and  the  work  of  creating  an  efficient  steam 
fleet  was  begun  in  earnest.  Of  the  many  opinions  and  reports  origi- 
nating in  the  navy  about  this  time  and  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
steam  verstis  sails,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  that  has 
been  preserved  is  a  letter  by  Chief  Engineer  Jesse  Gay  of  the  Mias- 
issijypi  which  exhibits  so  much  good  practical  sense  in  looking  at  the 
question,  that  it  is  here  copied  for  the  benefit  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion of  naval  officers,  some  of  Mr.  Gay's  views  even  yet  being 
pertinent  to  naval  economy. 

U.  S.  Stbambb  Mississippi, 

At  Sea,  November  8,  1851. 

Sis:  After  long  experience  on  board  of  this  ship,  a  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  defects,  with  a  wish  to  render  her  more  efficient,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  make  the  following  observations,  and  suggest  improve- 
ments, which,  if  adopted,  will  render  the  Mississippi  more  useful, 
efficient  and  safe. 

The  objects  to  be  attain^d  in  a  War  Steamer  are,  first,  weight 
of  battery.  Second,  speed  by  steam,  with  an  economical  expendi- 
ture of  coals.  Third,  to  combine  her  steam  and  sails,  so  that  one 
shall  not  be  transported  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  A  ship  of  war, 
without  guns,  would  be  perfectly  defenseless;  a  war  steamer,  with 
encumbrance  on  her  steam  power,  is  equally  so.     The  sails  of  the 
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Mississippi  are  anxiliarj  to  her  steam;  with  her  sails  nnaided  by  the 
engines,  she  is  helpless;  on  the  other  hand  her  engines  are  suflBcient 
to  handle  her  without  the  assistance  of  sails.  The  conclusion  is, 
therefore,  that  the  less  the  engines  are  encumbered  with  the  spars 
and  sails,  which  are  useless,  the  better  for  efficiency  and  safety. 
Again,  if  a  ship  is  overburdened  with  sails,  spars,  steam  engines, 
boilers,  besides  any  useless  weight,  it  deducts  the  same  number  of 
pounds  from  her  battery,  or  immerses  her  to  a  dangerous  depth  in 
the  water,  obstruct^  her  speed,  and  occasions  a  useless  expenditure 
of  coal,  for  which  a  small  compensation  is  obtained. 

The  spars  and  sails  of  the  Mississippi  are  too  large;  if  they  were 
reduced  to  the  proper  size,  her  speed  would  be  augmented  more  than 
one  knot  per  hour,  allowing  her  to  draw  the  same  water.  The  en- 
gines not  only  have  her  vast  hull  to  propel,  but  the  great  surfac^  of 
spars,  which  are  a  great  obstruction  to  the  speed.  It  is  supposed 
the  larger  the  sails  the  more  assistance  they  are  capable  of  rendering. 
This  is  a  mistaken  idea,  as  experience  abundantly  has  shown;  a  pro- 
per area  of  sails  is  unquestionably  advantageous'^  but  this  area  must 
not  exceed  a  limit  at  which  they  would  be  an  obstruction  to  speed 
by  steam.  When  the  winds  are  fair,  a  six  knot  breeze  is  required 
before  the  sails  are  of  any  use  in  propelling  the  ship  conjointly  with 
steam  power;  if  the  winds  are  strong  a  large  spread  of  canvas  is 
dangerous.  In  a  storm,  only  a  sufficient  quantity  is  necessary  to 
steady  the  ship,  and  this  will  of  course  be,  fore  and  aft  sails.  With 
light  fair  winds,  the  power  of  the  engines  will  bring  light  airs  ahead ; 
thus,  a  steamer  will  most  of  the  time  have  light  airs  ahead,  or  occa- 
sionally aft,  but  not  in  sufficient  force  to  make  her  sails  effective ; 
hence,  it  is  clear  that  her  great  spars  are  an  encumbrance  to  her 
speed  under  most  of  these  circumstances;  the  mainsail  cannot  be 
carried — the  main  topsail  has  seldom  been  used — studding  sails  have 
been  useless — fore  topsail  useful — top-gallant  sails  seldom — fore- 
topmast  stay-sail  and  jib  useful.  The  useful  sails  are  fore  and  main 
trysails,  fore  topmast  stay  sail  and  jib,  and  occasionally  the  spanker 
with  effect.  With  moderate  or  fresh  breezes  ahead,  the  top  gallant 
sails  are  necessarily  sent  down;  in  strong  head  winds,  lower  yards 
and  top  masts  are  also  sent  down.  In  fine  weather  all  these  spars 
are  again  sent  up  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  ship.  All  this 
has  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  labor  of  the  crew,  while  the  very 
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spars  which  are  so  often  sent  np  and  down  are  seldom  of  any  nse  in 
propelling  the  ship.  The  ship  may  be  propelled  by  the  aid  of  her 
sails,  bnt  in  a  very  awkard  manner;  the  first  difBcnlty,  the  crew  is 
far  too  small  to  handle  her  immense  sails  with  sufficient  promptitude; 
in  the  second  place,  the  mainmast  is  so  far  abaft  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion that  all  the  sails  upon  it,  (except  with  a  wind  directly  aft),  are 
of  bnt  little  or  no  nse;  the  foremast  is  also  too  far  forward.  All 
these  difficulties  it  is  impossible  to  obviate;  with  sails  alone  she  is  a 
clumsy  ship,  hardly  capable  of  handling  herself;  she  never  can  be 
an  auxiliary  steamer  with  her  masts  in  their  present  position,  the 
most  important  of  which  cannot  be  moved  (the  main).  But  these 
are  not  all  the  difficulties;  the  great  length  of  spars  produce  another 
difficulty  of  equal  damage  to  her  efficiency,  which  must  exist  with 
her  great  spars,  viz:  spare  sails,  spars  and  rigging  must  be  put  into 
the  ship  to  the  amount  of  many  tons;  this  weight  only  adds  to  her  im- 
mersion and  reduces  her  speed;  or,  in  other  words,  it  requires  a 
portion  of  her  steam  power  to  transport  this  useless  weight,  which 
does  nothing  to  efficiency,  speed  or  safety.  As  I  before  remarked, 
all  the  unnecessary  weight  put  into  a  War  Steamer,  deducts  the 
same  from  her  general  efficiency  and  safety.  On  two  occasions  she 
has  been  fitted  for  a  cruise  with  all  the  spare  material  on  board, 
which  rendered  her  dangerously  deep  and  almost  unfit  for  sea,  and 
1  believe  a  very  small  proportion  of  these  sails  and  spare  spars  have 
ever  been  used,  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  put  on  board. 

To  remedy  the  difficulties  I  have  enumerated,  I  suggest  that 
the  spars,  including  lower  masts,  be  reduced  to  a  proper  dimension, 
which  would  not  exceed  in  weight  more  than  one  half  the  present 
ones;  this  would  be  a  reduction  of  many  tons,  beside  the  reduction 
of  weight  of  spare  spars,  sails  and  rigging,  the  saving  to  convert  to 
more  useful  purposes  room  which  it  now  occupies,  and  with  this  re- 
duction the  sails,  rigging,  etc. ,  would  be  useful,  where  now  it  is  so 
unwieldly  as  not  to  be  used  at  all.  Again,  if  this  reduction  was 
made,  the  sails  and  spars  would  be  proportioned  to  her  crews,  and 
could  then  be  worked  with  ease,  where  now  they  cannot. 

Besides  the  reduction  of  spars,  she  requires  a  reduction  in  the 
weight  of  her  anchors  (she  now  carries  four,  which  weigh  63  cwt. 
each;  she  only  requires  two,  or  if  four,  of  much  less  weight  than  the 
present)  this  would  also  reduce  the  weight  of  chain.     At  no  time  du- 
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ring  this  crnise  has  she  required  more  than  two  anchors;  late  in  the 
cmise  a  much  smaller  one  was  substituted  for  one  of  the  above 
weight;  this  has  been  found  sufficient  and  much  less  labor  to  work  it 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  steamer  is  more  secure  with  two 
anchors  (and  not  extremely  heavy  ones)  than  a  sailing  ship  is  with 
four.  The  engines  themselves  are  a  greater  security  than  two  an- 
chors; hence,  a  steamer  does  not  require  so  great  weight  of  anchor. 

If  the  forgoing  suggestions  were  followed  out  the  IRssisaippi 
could  then  carry  two  or  four  more  guns,  and  draw  less  water  than  she 
now  does;  her  speeds  would  be  augmented  with  the  same  expenditure 
of  coal.  She  would  have  more  room  to  berth  her  crew,  which  she 
much  needs;  her  expenses  would  be  reduced,  and  she  would  be  more 
formidable;  but  if  her  present  spars  are  retained,  all  of  these  quali- 
ties, which  are  so  important  in  a  war  steamer,  will  be  lost. 

In  submitting  these  views,  which  I  have  gathered  from  experi- 
ence on  board  the  JtRssiasippi^  I  have  felt  some  delicacy,  knowing 
that  I  have  ventured  opinions  which  do  not  accord  with  theory. 
What  I  have  submitted  is  based  upon  practical  observations  alone, 
for  the  correctness  and  verity  of  which  I  appeal  to  every  experienc- 
ed officer  who  has  sailed  in  her  any  length  of  time.  I  have  also  had 
opportunity  of  seeing  many  foreign  war  steamers,  particularly  those 
of  England  and  France,  the  difference  between  them  and  the  Missi- 
iasvppi  is,  they  carry  less  spars  and  more  guns.  I  have  not  seen  a 
war  steamer  of  any  nation  carrying  so  heavy  spars  as  the  MUsisstppi^ 
but  I  have  frequently  met  with  those  of  much  less  tonnage  and 
power,  carrying  a  much  greater  weight  of  battery. 
I  am  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jbssb  Gay, 
Capt.  John  C.  Lono,  Chief  Engineer. 

Com.  U.  S.  Steamer  Mississippi. 
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'*  Th«re'8  a  demon,  and  he  dwelletli  In  the  dram ; 
See  the  volanteen  as  down  the  street  tiiey  eome. 
Proudlj  the  procession  marches, 
Under  hunting,  under  arches, 
To  the  rattle,  rattle,  rattle, 
like  a  volley  belched  in  battle. 
And  he  salth : 
I  am  Cain  come  again ;  on  my  forehead  is  the  stain. 

Gome, 

Come, 

Come,  come,  come— 

Unto  Death."— Francis  Z.  Stonb. 

THE   CIVIL  WAB. 

IN  Captam  Collum's  excellent  history  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  he  prefaces  his  account  of  the  services  of  the  marines 
during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  with  an  extract  from  Lossing's 
''Civil  War  in  America,"  which  outlines  most  eloquently  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  navy  to  the  nation  during  that  gigantic 
struggle  for  life.  So  correctly  is  the  arduous  and  baffling  character 
of  the  naval  operations  indicated,  and  so  gracefully  is  the  praise  due 
the  navy  accorded,  that  the  author  feels  he  cannot  do  better  than 
introduce  the  same  extract  as  a  prelude  to  what  he  will  have  to  say 
regarding  the  achievements  of  the  naval  engineers  during  that  same 
trying  period. 

*'  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1861  a  civil  war  was  kindled  in  the 
United  States  of  America  which  has  neither  a  pattern  in  character 
nor  a  precedent  in  causes  recorded  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It 
appears  in  the  annals  of  the  race  as  a  mighty  phenomenon,  but  not 
an  inexplicable  one.  Gazers  upon  it  at  this  moment,  when  its 
awfully  grand  and  mysterious  proportions  rather  fill  the  mind  with 
wonder  than  excite  the  reason,  look  for  the  half -hid  den  springs  of 
its  existence  in  different  directions  among  the  absurdities  of  theory. 
There  is  a  general  agreement,  however,  that  the  terrible  war  was 
clearly  the  fruit  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  nationality  of  the 
republic,  and  an  attempt,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  divine  equity,  to 
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establish  an  empire  upon  a  basis  of  injustice  and  a  denial  of  the 

dearest  rights  of  man It  was  the  rebellion  of  an 

oligarchy  against  the  people,  with  whom  the  sovereign  power  is 
rightfully  lodged. 

'«  The  services  of  the  national  Navy  during  the  war,  on  account 
of  their  peculiarity,  attracted  less  attention  than  those  of  the  army, 
and  were  not  appreciated  by  the  people.  They  have  an  equal  claim 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  so  freely  accorded  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  service.  The  Confederates  having  no  navy,  in  a 
proper  sense,  and  only  flotillas  here  and  there,  and  with  some  pow- 
erful ^  rams'  on  rivers  and  in  harbors,  and  not  a  ship  on  the  ocean, 
excepting  roving  pirate  vessels, — built,  armed,  furnished,  and 
manned  chiefly  by  the  British,  and  cruising  alone, — there  were  few 
occasions  for  purely  naval  battles.  The  whole  force  of  the  Navy 
Department  was  employed  in  the  services  of  blockade,  in  assisting 
the  attacks  of  the  armies  on  fortifications  along  the  rivers  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Gulf  and  the  ocean,  or  in  chasing  the  pirates.  In 
these  fields  of  great  usefulness  the  national  vessels  performed  labors 
of  incalculable  value,  and  officers  and  men  exhibited  skill,  valor, 
and  fortitude  unsurpassed. 

''Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  were  there  occasions  for 
such  exhausting  labors  and  highest  courage  in  service  afloat  as  the 
American  Navy  was  subjected  to  in  its  operations  among  the  rivers 
and  bayous  of  the  southwestern  regions  of  the  Kepublic.  Many  a 
victory  over  which  the  people  have  shouted  themselves  hoarse  in 
giving  plaudits  to  the  gallant  army  might  never  have  been  achieved 
but  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Navy.  To  the  common  observer  it, 
in  many  instances,  seemed  to  be  only  an  auxiliary,  or  wholly  a 
secondary  force,  when,  in  truth,  it  was  am,  equals  if  not  the  chief 
power  in  gaining  a  victory.  Without  it,  what  might  have  been  the 
result  of  military  operations  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  Shiloh 
and  all  along  the  Mississippi  River,  especially  at  Vicksburg,  Port 
Hudson,  and  New  Orleans ;  what  at  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Key  West, 
along  the  Florida  seaboard,  the  sea-coast  islands,  Charleston  and 
the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  and  even  in  holding  Fortress  Monroe 
and  Norfolk  ? 

"Notwithstanding  the  weak  condition  of  the  r.aval  service,  the 
decree  went  forth,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  that  all  the  ports  of  the 
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States  wherein  rebellion  existed  must  be  closed  against  coHimerce 
by  a  strict  blockade.  Foreign  nations  protested  and  menaced,  but 
the  work  was  done.  There  were  no  dock-yards  or  workmen  adequate 
to  construct  the  vessels  needed  for  the  service,  yet  sach  was  the 
energy  of  the  Department  that  an  nnrelaxing  blockade  was  main- 
tained for  four  years,  from  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Bio 
Grande,  while  a  flotilla  of  gnnboats,  protecting  and  aiding  the  army 
in  its  movements,  penetrated  and  patrolled  onr  rivers,  through  an 
internal  navigation  almost  continental,  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Mississippi.  Ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill  developed  amazing  in- 
ventions. That  marine  monster,  the  Monitor^  was  created  and 
began  a  new  era  in  naval  warfare  ;  and  the  world  was  suddenly  en- 
riched by  new  discoveries  in  naval  service.  Vessels  of  the  merchant 
service  were  purchased  and  converted  into  strong  warriors  ;  and  men 
from  that  service  were  invited  to  man  them.  Schools  were  estab- 
lished for  nautical  instruction  ;  dock-yards  were  enlarged  and  filled 
with  workmen  ;  and  very  soon  a  large  number  of  vessels  were 
afloat,  watching  the  harbors  under  the  ban.  No  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  eight  war  vessels  were  constructed,  and  most  of  them 
fitted  out  during  the  four  years  ;  and  four  hundred  and  eighteen 
vessels  were  purchased  and  converted  into  war  ships. 

^^The  blockading  service  was  performed  with  great  vigor  and 
efficiency  under  the  triple  stimulus  of  patriotism,  duty,  and  personal 
emolument.  The  British  government  professed  to  be  neutral,  but 
British  merchants  and  adventurers  were  allowed  to  send  swarms  of 
swift- winged  steamers,  laden  with  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and 
everything  needed  by  the  insurgents,  to  run  the  blockade.  The 
profits  of  such  operations  were  enormous,  but  the  risks  were  equally 
so  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  a  true  balance-sheet  would  show  no 
profits  left,  in  the  aggregate,  with  the  foreign  violators  of  the  law. 
The  number  of  such  vessels  captured  and  destroyed  during  the  re- 
bellion by  the  national  Navy  was  fifteen  hundred  and  four.  The 
gross  proceeds  of  property  captured  and  condemned  as  lawful  prize 
before  the  first  of  November  following  the  close  of  the  war  amounted 
to  nearly  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars,  which  sum  was  subse- 
quently enlarged  by  new  decisions.  The  value  of  the  vessels  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  (eleven  hundred  and  forty-nine  captured  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five  destroyed)  was  not  less  than  seven  mil- 
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lion  of  dollars,  making  a  total  loss,  chiefly  to  British  owners,  of  at 
least  thirty  million  of  dollars." 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  distinguished  historian  from  whose 
work  the  above  is  qnoted  has  in  the  least  overstated  the  value  of 
the  services  rendered  the  nation  by  the  navy  during  the  Civil  War. 
As  the  length  of  time  increases  since  the  conclusion  of  that  struggle, 
we  are  getting  to  study  its  events  more  carefully  and  to  be  more 
critical  in  analyzing  the  exact  relationship  between  causes  and 
effects.  An  analysis  that  was  quite  impracticable  in  the  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  close  of  the  war  because  at  that  time 
men's  minds  were  filled  with  the  magnitude  and  brilliancy  of  the 
achievements  of  an  army  numerically  so  enormous  as  to  eclipse  en- 
tirely the  naval  force,  and  in  which  a  personal  interest  was  com- 
pelled from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  greatness,  which  necessit- 
ated representation  in  its  ranks  of  every  family  within  the  borders 
of  the  nation.  The  blockade  of  the  sea  coast  alone,  of  the  revolted 
territory,  cannot  appear  now  in  any  other  light  than  a  deciding 
factor  in  the  ultimate  conquest  of  the  Confederacy.  Had  the 
Southern  states  been  free  to  ship  their  cotton  to  Europe  and  ex- 
change it  for  provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  who  is  wise  enough  to 
say  when  the  end  would  have  come  t  Could  the  invasion  of  the 
South  been  possible  had  not  the  naval  force,  hovering  over  the 
coasts  with  ceaseless  vigilance  for  more  than  three  years,  practic- 
ally disarmed  the  Confederacy  and  starved  its  people  into  submis- 
sion by  depriving  them  of  the  benefits  of  commerce  ? 

In  telling  the  story  of  the  maintenance  of  the  blockade  it  is 
impossible  to  give  too  much  credit  for  results  to  the  naval  engineers 
serving  in  the  blockading  squadrons.  A  great  object  in  view  was 
to  keep  the  vessels  in  condition  to  remain  on  their  stations,  for  the 
removal  of  even  one  steamer  at  a  time  meant  the  weakening  of  the 
line  of  watchers  and  might  involve  a  breaking  of  the  blockade,  and 
this  duty  to  a  great  extent  fell  upon  the  engineers,  for  without 
steam  power — always  ready — the  ships  were  worthless.  In  hastily 
constructed  gunboats,  or  commercial  vessels  as  hastily  equipped  for 
war  purposes,  without  an  adequate  supply  of  engineering  stores  and 
without  proper  tools  or  facilities  for  effecting  repairs,  the  duties  of 
the  engineers  were  the  most  difficult  and  fretting  that  can  be 
imagined;  notwithstanding  which,  they,  as  a  rule  were  found  equal 
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to  the  emerf^nciefl  that  oonfronted  them  and  suoeeeded  in  keeping 
their  ships  and  the  blockade  efficient,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  engineering  talent  of  every  sea-port  of  Oreat  Britain  was 
arrayed  against  them  in  the  effort  to  produce  marine  machinery 
that  conld  over-endure  that  of  the  Federal  vessels. 

The  author  has  been  favored  with  a  large  number  of  letters 
from  men  who  as  regular  or  volunteer  engineers  performed  their 
share  in  the  labor  of  making  a  rigorous  blockade  possible,  and  from 
the  recital  of  trials  and  hardships  thus  presented  he  cannot  but  mar- 
vel at  the  faithfulness,  loyalty,  and  thoroughness  of  the  services 
rendered.  The  engineers  shared  with  other  officers  the  dangers  of 
battle,  pestilence,  and  storm,  as  well  as  the  hardships  due  to  im- 
proper food  and  insufficient  clothing,  and  in  addition,  they  had  to 
struggle  constantly  with  the  discouraging  task  of  keeping  old  and 
worn-out,  or  new  and  badly  adjusted,  machinery  in  working  order; 
a  task  that  permitted  no  rest  fc^  either  body  or  mind.  A  record  of 
the  make-shifts,  alterations,  inventions  and  substitutes  to  which 
these  devoted  men  were  compelled  to  resort  from  sheer  lack  of 
proper  mechanical  appliances  to  aid  them  in  their  labors,  would 
prove  a  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  man's  ingenuity, 
and  would  be  valuable  to  the  engineers  of  to-day,  even  though  our 
smallest  gun- vessels  now  carry  excellently  equipped  repair  shops, 
and  are  supplied  with  a  veritable  mine  of  tools,  fittings  and  spare 
parts. 

Had  the  service  been  less  arduous  and  afforded  some  oppor- 
tunities for  rest,  the  possibility  of  securing  it  was  often  wanting. 
Although  absolutely  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  ship,  in  a 
degree  scarcely  approximated  by  any  other  class  of  officers,  the  en- 
gineer was  too  often  precluded  by  the  nebulous  nature  of  his  relat- 
ive rank  from  occupying  any,  but  the  merest  leavings  of  the  quarters 
in  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  a  share.  One  former  member 
of  the  corps  writes  of  an  instance  where  an  engineer  attached  to 
a  small  armed  steamer  was  completely  left  out  in  the  distribution 
of  living  space  and  for  upwards  of  two  years  had  no  home  on  board 
whatever,  except  a  piece  of  canvas  in  form  of  a  tent  under  which 
he  was  allowed  to  sleep,  summer  and  winter,  on  top  of  the  deck 
house.  Nnmerous  other  instances  have  been  related  to  the  writer 
of  engineers  unprovided  with  quarters  being  obliged  to  sleep  in  the 
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hot  drum-rooms  over  the  boilers,  or  who  constructed  for  themselves 
roQgh  bunks  in  the  engine  rooms  or  shaft  alleys.  These  cases  of 
individual  neglect  and  hardship  fortunately  do  not  stand  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  experience  of  all,  for  in  many  vessels  there  was 
room  even  for  the  engineers,  but  they  serve  to  show  what  discour- 
agements were  encountered  by  a  considerable  number  of  an  invalu- 
able class  of  officers  who  inherited  an  official  position  vastly  inferior 
to  the  value  of  their  services  or  their  real  merits. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  remarkable  that  the  engineers 
maintained  their  patriotism  and  devotion  to  duty  as  well  as  they  did, 
the  records  of  the  war  showing,  however,  that  instances  of  defection 
or  faint-heartedness  among  them  were  rare  indeed.  Boon  after  the 
war  closed.  Rear  Admiral  David  D.  Porter,  writing  to  Chief  En- 
gineer W.W.  W.  Wood,  thus  referred  to  his  experience  with  the 
naval  engineers:  ^^  I  have  had  more  than  two  thousand  engineers 
under  my  command  during  the  Rebellion  and  I  have  never  known 
them  to  shrink  from  any  service.''  There  were  of  course  occasional 
instances  of  discouragement  after  prolonged  and  arduous  duty 
where  the  engineer  gave  up  in  despair  and  declared  his  inability 
to  keep  his  department  longer  in  service,  and  there  were  also  a  very 
few  cases  where  the  engineer  allowed  a  wearied  and  disgusted  com- 
manding officer  to  influence  him  into  making  such  a  report  against 
his  judgment.  In  either  case  the  effort  to  get  off  the  blockade  and 
enjoy  a  respite  from  its  toils  at  some  Northern  navy  yard  generally 
came  to  naught. 

After  the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  early  in  the  war,  a  naval  sup- 
ply and  repairing  station  was  maintained  at  that  place,  and  there  the 
broken-down  ships  from  the  blockade  were  usually  sent  for  examin- 
ation before  being  allowed  to  proceed  North.  The  mechanical  de- 
partment of  this  station  was  presided  over  by  veteran  chief  engin- 
eers of  the  old  navy,  who  had  long  before  lost  all  the  nonsense  of 
youth  and  were  incapable  of  sympathy  for  their  juniors  who  had 
tales  to  tell  of  what  they  cofdd  not  do.  To  their  minds,  an  engineer 
in  charge  of  a  steamer  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  anything,  and  be  resourceful  enough  to  meet  any  emergency. 
If,  upon  examination,  they  decided  that  the  reported  defects  in  a 
vessel  could  have  been  repaired  at  sea  the  offending  engineer  whose 
report  had  taken  the  vessel  off  her  station  received    very   little 
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mercy.  A  report  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  squadron  meant 
a  conrt-martial,  and  that  in  turn  meant  reduction  in  grade  or  sum- 
mary dismissal  from  the  service.  This  may  seem  harsh  and  unchar- 
itable treatment  of  those  whose  duties  at  best  were  trying,  but  indi- 
viduals have  little  right  to  consideration  in  great  national  operations, 
and  their  chief  engineers,  whose  reports  would  have  appeared  cruel 
and  savored  of  persecution  in  time  of  peace,  were  merely  perform- 
ing their  proper  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  service 
rendered  by  them  in  this  manner,  and  in  directing  repairs  to  dis- 
abled ships,  was  of  incalculable  benefit  to  commanders  of  squadrons 
in  carrying  out  the  operations  entrusted  to  them,  a  fact  appreciated 
and  very  properly  referred  to  by  Bear  Admiral  Dahlgren,  who  wrote 
to  the  Department  on  the  occasion  of  relinquishing  command  of  the 
South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  at  the  close  of  the  war:  '*  Fleet 
EIngineer  Danby  has  been  for  the  last  two  years  in  charge  of  the 
mechanical  steam  department  at  Bay  Point,  where  his  industry  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  business  has  alone  enabled  me  to  keep  in 
active  operation  so  many  steamers;  the  first  time,  perhaps,  that  this 
power  has  been  submitted  to  such  a  test.'' 

To  those  who  study  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  existing 
within  the  United  States  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  conditions  which 
contributed  fully  as  much  to  the  causes  which  made  that  war  pos- 
sible, as  did  the  political  questions  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
its  provocation,  the  fact  that  the  mechanical  element  of  the  North, 
represented  by  the  engineers  of  the  navy,  had  such  an  important 
part  in  accomplishing  the  conquest  of  the  Confederacy  must  appear 
as  a  most  appropriate  manifestation  of  retributive  justice.  An  arti- 
ficial state  of  society  at  the  South,  founded  upon  the  institution  of 
human  slavery,  had  inculcated  a  genuine  contempt  for  labor  and 
the  industrial  arts,  and  resulted  in  the  utter  neglect  of  the  vast  min- 
eral resources  of  that  region,  now  one  of  its  most  important  sources 
of  wealth,  simply  because  no  one  was  so  low  in  the  social  scale  as  to 
burden  his  mind  with  a  knowledge  of  metallurgy,  which  involved 
practical  experience.  Had  the  South  possessed  the  educated 
scientists,  the  skilled  mechanics,  and  the  innumerable  milla  and 
workshops  that  a  higher  order  of  progress  has  now  given  her,  there 
is  no  telling  when,  or  how  the  war  might  have  ended. 

As  it  was,  when  the  war  broke  out  there  was  but  one  establish- 
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ment — the  Tredegar  Iron  Works,  of  Biohmond — within  the  limits 
of  the  Confederacy  capable  of  making  the  very  modest  armcn-  plates 
used  on  the  Merrimac  and  AlbevnaHe^  while  the  total  number  of 
skilled  artisans  was  probably  exceeded  by  the  number  employed 
in  any  one  of  a  score  or  more  of  Northern  workshops  busily  en- 
gaged in  making  ships,  engines  and  guns  for  the  national  navy. 
When  the  first  supply  of  arms  and  tools  had  been  exhausted,  the 
South  was  unable  to  make  others,  nor  could  she  receive  them  from 
abroad  on  account  of  the  vigilance  of  the  blockading  ships,  kept  up 
to  their  work  by  the  skill  of  the  Northern  engineers.  As  tersely 
expressed  by  £ngineer-in-Ohief  Isherwood,  in  one  of  his  official  re- 
ports regarding  the  conduct  of  the  war,  ^'our  antagonists  had 
neither  engineering  skill  nor  resources  in  themselves,  nor  could 
they,  owing  to  the  efficiency  of  our  navy,  obtain  them  from  others, 
and  the  want  was  fatal ;  they  had  despised  the  mechanical  arts  and 
sciences,  and  by  those  arts  and  sciences  they  fell.'' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

**  Mine  eyes  haye  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord; 
He  is  trampling  out  the  yintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fatefnl  lightnings  of  his  terrible  swift  sword; 
EUs  troth  is  marching  on. 
JiTLLA.  Wakd  RowK^BatOc-Hymn  of  the  RepubUc 

1861.  The  GiTil  War,  oontinaed— Engineers  and  Steam  Vessels  in  the  Navy  at  the 
Chitbreak  of  Hostilities— Resignation  and  Dismissal  of  Officers— B.  F.  Isher- 
wood  Appointed  Bngineer-in-Chief  of  the  Nayy— Increase  of  the  Engineer 
CfMps — Qnalifications  of  the  Volunteer  Bngineera— Remarkable  Career  of  Don 
Carlos  Hasselthio— Vessels  Added  to  the  Fleet  during  the  Tear— The  Ks^b. 
SABes  and  Cahandaioua  Glass  of  Steam  Sloops— The  Ninety  Day  Gunboats 
—The  First  Double-Enders. 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  eventful  year  1861  the  engineer  corps  of 
the  navy  consisted  of  twenty-eight  chief  engineers,  forty-three 
first  assistant  engineers,  twenty-nine  second  assistant  engineers,  and 
ninety-two  third  assistants,  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two. 
This  number  was  established  by  adhering  as  closely  as  practicable  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1842,  which  authorized  the 
appointment  of  one  chief  engineer,  two  first  assistants,  two  second 
assistants,  and  three  third  assistants  for  each  steam- vessel  of  war. 
The  steam  navy  at  the  beginning  of  1861  consisted  of  six  great  ships, 
of  which  the  Niaga/ra  and  Colorado  were  types,  and  which  in  their 
size,  battery  and  beauty  were  the  marvels  of  the  maritime  world  at 
that  day;  six  first-class  screw  sloops,  every  one  of  which  was  destned 
to  become  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  navy,  and  one  of  which — the 
Hartford — was  to  become  a  name  synonymous  with  naval  glory; 
four  large  side- wheel  steamers,  one  of  which  was  the  Powhatan; 
eight  second-class  steam-sloops,  represented  in  the  modern  navy  by 
the  Iroquois ;  five  purchased  screw  steamers  of  about  five  hundred 
tons  each,  and  five  small  side  wheel  gunboats,  the  Michigan  of  this 
class  being  still  with  us. 

Twenty- seven  of  the  members  of  the  engineer  corps  were  Vir- 
ginians, and  seven  others  belonged  to  the  Carolinas,  Alabama,  and 
Florida,  but  the  majority  came  from  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States,  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  being  especially  well 
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represented.  The  Northwestern  States,  which  now  furnish  so  many 
naval  engineers  through  the  medium  of  the  Naval  Academy,  then 
had  but  five  representatives — two  each  from  Ohio  and  Wisconsin 
and  one  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Samuel  Archbold  was  the  engineer-in- 
chief  of  the  navy  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  in  March  he 
resigned  that  position  and  his  commission  as  a  chief  engineer  in  the 
navy  as  well,  going  out  of  the  service  without  any  suspicion  of  dis- 
loyalty, as  his  motives  for  resigning  were  personal  and  not  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  political  unrest  of  the  times.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Isherwood,  who  was  selected  by  the 
President  and  appointed  engineer-in-chief  on  the  26th  day  of 
March,  1861.  Mr.  Isherwood's  name  was  the  fifth  in  order  on  the 
list  of  chief  engineers  at  the  time,  and  he  was  recognized  as  the 
foremost  man  of  his  corps  in  professional  ability  and  zeal,  while 
his  indefatigable  energy  and  intense  patriotism  brought  to  the  head  of 
one  of  the  most  important  executive  branches  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment a  man  well  fitted  for  the  Herculean  task  that  the  next  few 
years  had  in  store. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  political  storm  that  had  been 
gathering  for  so  many  years  finally  burst,  and  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  navy  were  confronted  with  the  desperate  issue  of  choosing 
between  two  flags.  Of  the  engineers  from  the  Southern  States  five 
resigned  and  had  their  resignations  accepted  by  the  Department,  but 
by  that  time  resignations  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  had  become 
epidemic,  and  President  Lincoln  directed  that  all  such  in  the  future 
be  treated  as  proof  of  disloyalty  sufficient  to  warrant  summary  dis- 
missal from  the  service  of  the  United  States,  which  treatment  was 
administered  to  seventeen  of  the  naval  engineers  who  sent  in  their 
resignations  after  it  was  too  late.  One  of  these,  William  P.  William- 
son, whose  name  had  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  chief  engineers, 
became  the  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Confederate  navy;  a  few  others 
continued  their  profession  in  the  same  service,  while  others  went 
into  the  insurgent  army,  where  some  achieved  considerable  military 
distinction,  and  others  were  killed  or  crippled  fighting  against  the 
flag  under  which  they  had  acquired  their  first  military  ideas,  and  to 
which  they  would  have  remained  loyal  had  they  been  inspired  by 
that  thoughtful  good  judgment  supposed  to  be  an  attribute  of  all  en- 
gineers by  the  virtue  of  philosophic  nature  of  their  calling. 
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CHIEF  ENGINEER  SAMUEL  ARCHBOLD,  U.  8.   N. 

Eoglneer-ln-Chlef  of  the  Navy  from  October  16,  1857,  to  March  25,  1861. 
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In  July,  1861,  OongresB  provided  for  a  temporary  increase  of 
the  navy  "for  and  during  the  present  insurrection,"  which  act  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  hire,  purchase,  or  contract  for 
such  vessels  as  might  be  found  necessary,  to  arm  and  equip  them, 
and  to  appoint  acting  or  volunteer  officers  for  them.  Under  the 
operation  of  this  law  the  navy  grew  rapidly  both  in  ships  and  in^^- 
sonnd:  such  vessels  as  were  bought  outright  or  built  on  the  order  of  the 
Navy  Department  became,  of  course,  government  war- vessels,  and 
as  such  served  to  authorize  a  great  increase  in  the  regular  engineer 
corps,  a  considerable  increase  being  effected  during  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  but  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
war  steamers,  as  the  officials  of  the  Navy  Department  were  wise 
enough  to  know  that  the  rebellion  would  eventually  be  put  down, 
and  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  before  the  navy  would  have  to  be 
re-established  on  a  peace  basis.  Accordingly  the  majority  of  the 
new  engineers  held  only  acting  appointments.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  1861  the  regular  engineer  establishment  had  increased  to  four 
hundred  and  four,  of  whom  forty-eight  were  chief  engineers;  at  the 
same  time  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  acting  engineers 
distributed  through  the  grades  of  first,  second  and  third  assistants. 
The  increase  in  numbers  went  steadly  on  until,  in  January,  1866, 
there  were  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  regulars  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  three  volunteers,  of  which  numbers  fifty- nine  regulars 
and  fifty-  five  volunteers  were  chief  engineers. 

In  spite  of  all  the  hurry,  excitement,  and  anxiety  incident  to  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  war,  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  officials 
at  the  head  of  the  engineer  corps  that  the  careful  system  of  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  the  regular  service  was  rigidly  adhered  to 
throughout  the  war,  thus  preventing  the  acquisition  to  the  permanent 
corps  of  any  who  were  not  professionally  and  morally  fit  for  the  ser- 
vice. In  the  case  of  acting  appointments  in  the  volunteer  service 
little  or  no  examination  was  required,  the  need  for  engineers  being 
80  great  that  almost  any  one  who  could  show  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  a  commander  or  chief  engineer  of  a  war- vessel,  or  from  a 
civilian  of  prominence,  could  get  an  acting  appointment.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  acting  engineers  were  men  who  were  really  engineers, 
many  of  them  being  of  recognized  ability  and  reputation  in  their 
line,  who  entered  the  service  from  motives  of  patriotism,  and  natur- 
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ally  chose  the  engineering  branch  of  the  navy  in  preference  to  wad- 
ing through  the  mud,  either  with  or  without  a  sword,  in  the  army. 

Numbers  of  the  volunteer  engineers  were  men  who  belonged  to 
the  profession  of  civil  engineering  and  were  attracted  to  the  en- 
gineer corps  of  the  navy  by  the  similarity  of  names,  when  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  enter  the  military  service  of  the  govern- 
ment. These  gentlemen,  with  possibly  a  few  exceptions,  began 
with  no  practical  knowledge  of  marine  machinery,  but  with  their  ex- 
cellent training  in  matters  relating  to  civil  engineering  they  were 
quick  to  learn  and  in  a  short  time  became  among  the  best  acting 
engineers.  Several  of  them  entered  the  regular  service  by  taking 
the  prescribed  examinations  and,  both  during  the  war  and  since, 
have  been  professionally  prominent  in  the  corps.  As  was  often  the 
case  in  the  army,  many  men  of  education  and  ability  served  in  sub- 
ordinate positions  in  the  navy  solely  because  they  wished  to  serve 
theit  country  in  its  day  of  need,  and  such  men  were  generally  ap- 
preciated and  promoted  to  official  positions  after  short  periods  of 
faithful  service  as  subordinates.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Mr.  P. 
J.  McMahon,  a  civil  engineer  employed  on  the  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter Railway,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Scm  Jo^nto^  and  was  very  desirous  of  going  to  sea  with  him  as  an 
acting  engineer.  The  plan  was  prevented  by  the  Scm  Jacinto  hur- 
riedly going  to  sea  at  a  time  when  her  complement  was  filled,  with 
the  exception  of  one  coal  heaver,  but  Mr.  McMahon  was  determined 
to  go,  and  accordingly  took  the  vacant  billet.  He  cheerfully  did 
duty  as  a  fireman,  oiler  and  yeoman  until,  in  about  a  year,  he  re- 
ceived the  coveted  warrant  as  an  acting  third  assistant  engineer; 
promotion  to  second  assistant  came  not  long  afterward,  and  the 
close  of  the  war  found  him  a  first  assistant  in  charge  of  the  machin- 
ery of  the  Mahaska. 

Mr.   McMahon' s   predecessor   as  engineer   in   charge   of   the 

Mahaska  furnishes  a  curious  example  of  motive,  in  seeking  service 

in  the  volunteer  engineer  corps.    The  Atlantic  Works  of  Boston  did 

idous  business  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  in  build- 

5  and  machinery  for  the  navy,  and  when  the  owners  found 

?^es  getting  rich  by  staying  at  home  they  came  to  the  very 

onclusion  that  some  one  having  a  proprietary  interest  in  the 

must  repro-ent  the  patriotism  of  the  firm  by  going  to  the 
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war.  Accordingly,  the  proprietors  cast  lots  and  Mr.  Philander  8. 
Brown  was  elected  to  go  to  the  front.  He  chose  the  engineer  corps 
of  the  naTj  for  his  field  of  nsefnlness,  asked  for,  and  received  a 
warrant  as  acting  first  assistant  engineer,  and  served  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  Mahaska  until  the  war  was  over,  when  he  resigned 
and  returned  to  his  home  and  business  interests. 

As  might  be  expected,  and  as  often  occcnrred  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  navy,  some  acting  appointments  were  given  to  men 
who  were  nnqnalified  for  the  duties  they  wore  expected  to  perform 
on  board  a  war  steamer.  Adventurers  who  saw  in  the  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  of  the  < ^Acting  Third"  in  the  navy 
more  attraction  than  was  offered  by  thirteen  dollars  per  month  and 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ;  firemen  recom- 
mended by  their  captains  for  some  gallant  or  meritorious  act ;  sons 
or  friends  of  prominent  military  and  civil  officials;  subalterns 
disgusted  with  the  Ohickahominy  swamps,  and  many  other  classes 
too  numerous  to  mention,  all  had  their  representatives  in  the  volun- 
teer engineer  corps.  As  there  were  from  four  to  ten  engineers  on 
each  war  steamer  in  those  days,  the  presence  of  one  of  these  inex- 
perienced persons  was  not  dangerous,  as  he  was  always  under  the 
eye  of  some  one  who  was  able  to  prevent  disaster  by  interfering  in 
case  of  necessity.  When  a  numbw  of  them  happened  to  get 
shuffled  together,  as  sometimes  occurred,  and  thus  obliged  to  try  to  d<$ 
something  without  being  told  how  to  do  it,  they  generally  came  to 
grief,  as  is  attested  by  innumerable  tales  in  the  service. 

One  of  these  stories  relates  to  the  wearing  away  of  the  valve 
faces  and  seats  of  the  engine  of  one  of  the  new  sloops-of-war  on 
one  of  her  first  sea  trips.  The  acting  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
machinery  had  been  in  the  regular  service  and  was  a  competent  en- 
gineer, but,  unfortunately  for  the  vessel,  he  was  confined  to  his 
room  by  illness  on  the  voyage  referred  to.  Of  the  four  acting  as- 
sistant engineers,  one  only  had  any  experience  with  machinery 
and  that  was  limited  to  fire-room  work,  he  having  been  a  fireman 
promoted  as  a  reward  for  some  act  of  bravery  in  an  emergency;  his 
scholastic  attainments  were  extremely  limited  and  stopped  short  at 
the  problem  of  subtracting  the  hourly  records  of  the  engine-room 
counter  and  dividing  the  renudnder  by  sixty  to  find  the  average 
revelations  of  the  engines  per  minute,  a  problem  that  he  never 
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mastered)  and  which  finally  drove  him  back  into  the  fire-room,  where 
he  fonnd  more  familiar  tools  to  handle  than  pencils  and  paper. 
This  case  had  numerous  parallels  in  the  line  as  well  as  in  the  en- 
gineer corps  during  the  war,  and  is  a  good  illostration  of  the  folly 
of  making  ofbcers  of  enlisted  men  simply  as  a  reward  for  gallantry 
in  battle,  without  any  regard  for  the  fitness  of  the  person  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  ofiSce  to  which  he  is  advanced. 

Another  of  the  acting  engineers  was  a  village  schoolmaster 
from  the  up-country  of  New  Hampshire,  whose  knowledge  of 
marine  engines  had  been  obtained  from  a  picture  of  a  condensing 
engine  in  Olmstead's  < ^Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  at  that 
time  a  fitvorite  text  book  in  the  country  schools  of  New  England. 
The  third  one  was  a  youth  of  about  seventeen,  who  had  been  the 
schoolmaster's  favorite  pupil  in  the  New  Hampshire  village,  and 
who  had  joined  him  in  the  enterprise  of  suppressing  the  rebellion 
through  the  medium  of  the  naval  engineer  corps.  The  fourth  acting 
engineer  had  gained  such  engineering  knowledge  as  he  possessed 
by  having  been  the  captain  of  a  tug  boat.  Although  well  meaning 
and  inspired  with  a  desire  to  do  their  best,  these  amateur  engineers 
in  some  way  managed  to  overlook  in  turn  the  necessity  of  having 
the  steam  chests  oiled,  and,  as  a  result,  the  valves  and  seats  at  the 
end  of  the  trip  were  found  to  be  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  heap 
of  iron  filings,  and  the  ship  was  kept  from  active  service  many 
weeks  in  consequence  while  damages  were  being  repaired. 

Another  incident  which  occurred  about  the  same  time  was  not 
the  source  of  any  great  amount  of  delight  to  the  acting  engineers 
directly  concerned.  A  war  steamer  left  New  York  for  the  seat  of 
war  one  fine  day,  the  commander  and  all  hands  indulging  in  high 
hopes  of  glory  and  prize  money.  After  a  few  hours  at  sea  the 
enginiB  suddenly  stopped,  and  then  began  running  backward  at  a 
furious  rate;  do  what  they  would,  the  engineers  could  not  coerce 
the  engine  into  going  ahead  again,  and  finally  the  captain  had  to 
ignominiously  abandon  his  cruise  and  take  his  ship,  tail  first,  back 
to  New  York,  an  object  of  surprise  and  derision  to  the  watermen  of 
that  busy  seaport.  The  navy  yard  was  reached  in  the  course  of 
time,  whiere  a  few  vigorous  remarks  from  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
yard  and  about  two  minutes  work  put  everything  to  rights.  The 
eccentric  had  slipped. 
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The  Yolnnteer  angineer  who  was  not  an  engineer  did  not  always 
get  into  tronble,  as  is  shown  by  the  snooessf  nl  experience  of  one 
Don  Oarlos  Hasseltino,  whose  remarkable  naval  career  is  worthy  of 
a  little  space  in  the  history  of  the  naval  engineering  of  the  rebellion. 
This  gentleman  was  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  bnt  had  graduated 
at  a  college  in  Ohio,  and  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was 
reading  law  in  Hamilton,  Ohio.  His  sympathies  being  with  the 
Sonth,  he  went  to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  entered  the  Confed- 
erate army,  rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  about  two 
years,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Donelson.  Pretending  to  be  a  civilian  and  a  foreigner,  which 
he  could  easily  do  by  his  ability  to  speak  French,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  a  pass  from  the  Union  ofiScer  in  command  at  Memphis,  and 
went  to  Bt.  Louis,  not  knowing  just  why  he  was  going  there  br  what 
he  would  do  next. 

In  the  streets  of  Bt.  Louis  he  chanced  to  meet  a  former  college 
mate  who  was  an  assistant  engineer  on  one  of  the  gimboats  in  the 
Mississippi  Biver.  This  friend  urged  him  to  give  up  the  Oonfeder- 
ate  cause  and  enter  the  navy  as  an  engineer,  to  which  proposal  he 
demurred,  as  he  said  he  <^did  not  know  a  steam  engine  from  a  horse 
power,"  but  his  friend  assured  him  that  did  not  make  any  dif- 
ference. Accordingly,  and  knowing  that  he  would  probably  be 
hanged  as  a  spy  if  his  connection  with  the  Bouth  were  discovered,  he 
studied  some  of  the  assistant  engineer's  books  for  a  few  weeks  and 
then  presented  himself  to  the  authorities  as  a  candidate  for  the  en- 
gineer corps.  He  made  such  a  good  impression  that  he  was  given 
an  acting  appointment  as  a  first  assistant  engineer,  and  was  ordered 
to  duty  on  board  the  JSUbmXj  then  the  flag-ship  of  Bear- Admiral 
D.  D.  Porter. 

According  to  Mr.  Hasseltino's  account  of  himself, his  great  fear 
at  this  time  was  that  the  £Ib8sx  would  be  ordered  to  get  under  way 
to  go  somewhere,  and  he  would  consequently  be  called  upon  to  do 
something  with  the  machinery,  which  he  knew  he  could  not  do,  his 
mechanical  knowledge  being  yet  so  imperfect  that  he  thought  the 
feed-pump  was  a  contrivance  for  making  the  vessel  go  sidewise. 
But  luck  was  on  his  side,  for  he  had  opportunities  to  talk  with  Ad- 
miral Porter,  and  so  impressed  that  distinguished  ofiScer  with  his 
professional  worth  that  he  was  put  upon  the  Admiral's  staS  and  as- 
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signed  to  important  special  doty  in  connection  with  the  building  and 
inspection  of  ironclads  at  yarions  points  on  the  Mississippi  Kir«r. 
A  report  made  by  him  to  the  admiral  respecting  the  valne  of  certain 
types  of  ironclads  for  river  service  was  considered  so  meritorious 
that  the  admiral  embodied  it  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Kavy,  and  that  ofiScial  in  tnm  transmitted  it  to  Congress  in  his  an- 
nual report. 

In  May,  1864,  after  less  than  a  year's  service,  Mr.  Hasseltino 
was  made  an  acting  chief  engineer,  in  which  capacity  he  continued 
on  duty  with  the  Mississippi  flotilla;  two  years  later,  in  May,  1886, 
he  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  the  service.  Subsequently  he 
acquired  the  title  of  general  and  considerable  wealth  by  engaging 
in  various  wars  in  Ohile,  Feru,  and  Ouba,  but  with  this  we  need  not 
deal  here.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  M.  Batten  has  written  an 
interesting  little  volume  of  reminiscences  of  his  service  in  the  navy 
during  the  war,  in  which  book  occurs  the  following  account  of  the 
person  whose  versatile  career  has  just  been  described: 

^<  Don  Oarlos  Hasseltino  was  chief  engineer  of  the  United 
States  monitor  Gata/voba^  but  spent  most  of  his  time  on  board  the 
United  States  monitor  Oneota^^xtA  was  one  of  the  messmates  of  that 
vessel.  I  associated  with  him  constantly  from  October  6,  1866,  to 
January  16,  1866.  He  was  a  jolly,  kind,  sympathetic  and  intelli- 
gent associate.  In  height  he  was  about  six  feet,  and  had  a  large, 
wiry  frame.  His  hair  and  eyes  were  black;  he  wore  a  black  mus- 
tache. He  never  gave  offense  to  any  one,  but  would  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  insulted.  He  carried  two  Derringers  in  leather 
pockets  buttoned  to  his  pantaloons  above  the  hips.  He  was  very 
polite  and  chivalrous;  woe  to  the  person  that  gave  offense  or  offered 
insult."  "^ 

The  progress  made  in  increasing  the  fleet  during  the  year  1861 
was  phenomenal.  Mr.  George  D.  Morgan  of  New  York  was  ap- 
pointed a  special  agent  of  the  Navy  Department  with  orders  to  buy 
every  American  merchant  vessel  found  at  all  suitable  for  war  purpo- 
ses, in  the  selection  of  which  he  was  aided  by  a  board  of  officers  of 
the  navy — a  constructor,  a  chief  engineer,  and  an  ordnance  officer. 
This  board  had  a  small  steamer  in  New  York  harbor  and  made  a 
business  of  boarding  and  examining  every  American  vessel  within 
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reaeh,  a  favorable  report  on  anj  yeeeel  making  it  obligatory  on  Mr. 
Morgan's  part  to  bnj  the  vessel  at  the  best  bargain  he  covld  make 
with  the  owners.  As  Mr.  Morgan  received  a  commission  of  two  and 
one-half  per  cent,  on  his  purchases  this  obligation  to  bnj,  was  for 
him,  a  decidedly  good  thing.  From  the  middle  of  Jnly  until  the  first 
of  December  there  were  purchased  in  this  manner  thirty-six  side- 
wheel  steamers  aggregating  26,680  tons  and  costing  $3,418,103; 
forty-three  screw  steamers  aggregating  20,408  tons  and  costing  $2,- 
216,087,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  saUing  vessels — ships,  barks 
and  schooners — at  a  cost  of  $1,071,898.  Sixty  of  these  latter  were 
loaded  with  stone  and  sunk  for  the  purpose  of  closing  some  of  the 
southern  ports;  the  others,  and  all  of  the  steamers,  were  converted 
into  war  vessels  and  put  into  active  service. 

At  the  same  time  that  merchant  vessels  were  being  pressed  into 
service,  the  navy  yards  and  private  ship  and  engine  building  estab- 
lishments were  worked  to  their  utmost  capacity  in  building  war  ves- 
sels. By  the  end  of  the  year,  fifty-two  such  vessels  were  entirely 
completed  and  in  service  or  were  well  along  in  construction.  None 
of  the  navy  yards  were  then  equipped  for  the  building  of  engines  on 
a  large  scale,  which  work  therefore  had  to  be  let  out  by  contract  to 
marine  engine  builders,  the  machinery  specifications  in  the  majority 
of  cases  being  furnished  by  the  Navy  Department  from  designs  of 
Engineer-in-Ohief  Isherwood.  Excellent  plants  for  building  wooden 
ships  existed  at  the  navy  yards  and  many  of  the  halls  of  these  rapid- 
ly constructed  vessels  were  built  by  the  Government  at  the  different 
yards  while  their  machinery  was  under  construction  at  neighboring 
machine  shops. 

The  ship  and  engine  building  work  of  the  Navy  Department 
now  assumes  such  magnitude  that  space  forbids  the  practice  previously 
observed  in  these  pages  of  giving  detailed  information  as  to  the  de- 
signers and  builders  of  the  various  vessels,  their  machinery,  arma- 
ment, cost,  and  subsequent  naval  careers,  although  it  is  hoped  that 
the  value  of  this  work  will  be  enhanced  by  its  appendix,  in  which 
much  of  the  information  referred  to  is  given  in  tabular  form.  Hence- 
forth it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  new  vessels  in  general  terms 
only,  except  in  certain  special  cases  where  peculiarities  of  design  or 
remarkable  engine  performance  occasion  so  much  interest  from  an 
engineering  point  of  view  that  a  more  detailed  history  of  their  origin 
is  desirable* 
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In  Febrnary,  1861,  Congress  authorized  the  constmction  of 
seven  sloops-of-war,  and  the  Navj  Department,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  plans  already  in  its  possession  of  the  sloops  bnilt  in  1858, 
duplicated  the  Iroquois  in  the  Oneida^  the  Wyoming  in  the  Tasoa- 
rora^  the  Mohicwn  in  the  Kea/rsarge^  and  the  engines  of  the  Seminole 
in  the  Waokusett.  These  vessels  were  of  about  1,660  tons  displace- 
ment. By  subsequent  action  of  Congress,  at  the  special  session, 
authority  was  granted  to  build  other  sloops  of  war,  similar  to  those 
previously  ordered,  making  fourteen  in  idl,  and  work  on  them  was 
begun  in  the  early  fall  of  the  year.  These  sloops-of-war,  besides 
those  already  named,  were  the  Juniata^  Ossipee^  Adirondack^  Sous- 
atonicj  SaoramentOj  Oanandaigua^  Lackawanna^  Ticonderoga^  Shen- 
andoahj  and  Monongahda.  The  first  four  named  were  of  1,934 
tons  displacement,  and  the  other  six,  differing  somewhat  in  size 
from  each  other,  were  of  about  2,200  tons.  The  hulls  of  all  four- 
teen were  built  by  the  Oovemment  at  the  navy  yards,  three  each  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  Boston,  and  four  each  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  the  machinery  being  built  by  contract  at  various 
places  in  New  England,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

These  fourteen  steam  sloops  were  large,  handsome  vessels  and 
did  much  excellent  service  during  the  war  and  afterward.  The  only 
one  still  remaining  in  the  service  is  the  Monongahda^  which,  with 
her  machinery  removed,  is  used  as  a  training  ship  in  which  naval 
cadets  and  apprentice  boys  acquire  those  arboreal  habits  supposed  to 
be  essential  in  the  training  of  modern  men-of-war's  men.  With  the 
disappearance  of  this  class  of  vessels  we  have  suffered  what  the 
author  regards  as  a  most  serious  loss  in  the  removal  from  the  navy 
list  of  those  sonorous  and  distinctively  American  names,  like  Can- 
andaigiMy  Oneida^  Zacka/wannaj  Tusoaroraj  S/ienandoahy  and  the 
like,  which  were  sufficient  in  themselves  to  proclaim  the  nationality 
of  the  vessel  bearing  them,  and  at  the  same  time  precluded  by  their 
derivation  from  adoption  by  foreign  navies,  except  inappropriately. 
Om-  JJaWy  Dolphin^  Petrel^  Vesuvvue.  and  others,  always  have  their 
namesakes  in  other  navies,  and  imply  a  poverty  of  resource  on  our 
part  wholly  undeserved  in  view  of  the  great  multitude  of  beautiful 
and  euphonious  words  that  have  become  part  of  our  American  lan- 
guage in  the  names  the  vanished  tribes  of  aborigines  gave  to  their 
bills  and  forests,  rivers  and  lakes. 
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Before  work  on  the  fourteen  sloops  heretofore  named  had  been 
undertaken,  the  Navy  Department,  acting  on  its  own  responsibility 
in  the  emergency,  without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  Congress, 
issued  proposals  and  entered  into  contracts  with  different  builders 
for  the  construction  of  twenty-three  small,  heayily-armed  screw  gun- 
boats, of  about  500  tons  burden,  which,  from  the  rapidity  of  their 
construction  came  to  be  known  in  the  service  as  ^'ninety-day  gun- 
boats." The  contracts  were  nearly  all  made  during  the  first  two 
weeks  in  July,  and  work  was  pushed  to  such  an  extent  that  four  of 
them  were  in  the  battle  of  Port  Boyal  on  the  seventh  of  November, 
and  seventeen  of  them  were  in  active  service  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Their  names  were:  Huron^  Sctgaanore^  Itasca^  Soiota^  Ken- 
nebec^ JSineOy  Aroostookj  Chippeuya^  Cayt^ga.  Chocura^  JSanawha^ 
Eatahdin^  MarbleAeady  Ottawa^  Owaeoo^  Pembvna^  Penobscot^  IHn- 
ola,  Seneca^  Tahoma^  UnadiUa^  Wmahickon^  and  Winona. 

The  machinery  of  the  first  four  named  was  constructed  by  the 
Novelty  Iron  Works,  New  York,  which  establishment  duplicated  in 
them  the  machinery  it  had  previously  put  into  two  gunboats 
built  for  the  Russian  government.  The  machinery  for  the  other 
nineteen  was  built  by  various  contractors  from  designs  and  specifi- 
cations furnished  by  Engineer-in- Chief  Isherwood,  and  was  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  first  four,  but  with  about  sixty  per  cent, 
more  boiler  power.  The  hulls  of  all  these  gunboats  were  built  by 
contract. 

For  service  in  shallow  and  narrow  rivers  a  new  and  peculiar 
type  of  gunboat  was  developed  in  the  *'double-ender8,"  twelve  of 
which  were  begun  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1861.  These  were 
pointed  at  both  ends  and  had  a  rudder  at  each  end,  being  thus 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  turning  around  by  being  able  to  steam 
at  equal  advantage  in  either  direction.  Paddle  wheels  had  become 
practically  obsolete  for  war  vessels,  but  the  imperative  demand  for 
very  light  draft  in  these  gunboats  made  it  necessary  to  adopt  side 
wheels  for  their  propulsion.  They  were  the  Marcttaiiza^  Mahaska^ 
S^bago^  Octorora^  Sonoma^  Conemaugh^  Tioga^  Oenessee^  Miami^ 
Paul  JoneSy  Port  Royals  and  Oimmet^one,  Thoy  were  of  850  tons 
burden.  The  engines  were  built  by  contract  from  Mr.  leherwood's 
plans,  and  were  of  the  direct-acting  inclined  type.  All  had  BartoPs 
vertical  water  tube  boilers,  except  the  Pcml  Jones^  which  had  Mar- 
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tin's  boilen.  All  had  blowers  for  fordBg  die  draft  The  holla  of 
the  last  three-named  were  bnilt  bj  contract,  and  the  other  nine  in 
the  navj  yards. 

Besides  the  fortj-nine  steamers  already  referred  to,  three  iron- 
clad war  vessels  were  undertaken  dnring  this  same  busy  year. 
These,  being  a  new  departure  in  nayal  constmction  and  marking  a 
deyelopment  in  that  direction  exactly  in  line  with  the  nayal  engin- 
eer's profession,  will  be  described  in  a  separate  chapter.  To  qnote 
from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  regarding  the  war-ship 
building  of  the  year,  ^^Ho  sailing  yesaels  ha^e  been  ordered  to  be 
bnilt,  for  steam  as  well  as  heayy  ordnance,  has  become  an  indispens- 
able element  of  the  most  efficient  nayal  power.  ^^ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

*'  I  haTe  seen  him  in  tlie  watch-fires  of  a  handred  cirelinff  eamps; 
They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps ; 
I  have  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dtm  and  flaring  lamps ; 

His  day  is  marching  on." 
Julia  Wabd  Howb— Bo^le-fiymn  of  the  Rtptiblle, 

1861.  The  Civil  War,  Continued— The  Norfolk  Navy  Yard— Attempt  to  Save  the 
Frigate  Mbrbihao— Endeavors  of  Engineer-in-Chief  Isherwood—Destmotion 
of  the  Yard-- Attack  on  Hatteras  Inlet-^Destmction  of  the  Privateer  JuDiJi 
at  Pensacola. 

WITH  the  exception  of  two  eyents  in  the  career  of  the  frigate 
Chesapeake  earl j  in  the  present  century,  there  are  few  inci- 
dents in  onr  naval  history  more  hnmiliating  than  the  loss  of  seyeral 
of  onr  national  vessels  at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion.  So  utterly  lacking  is  this  affair  in  redeeming  fea- 
tures that  it  would  be  gladly  passed  over  without  comment  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  principal  efforts  to  sare  the  nation's  honor 
and  property  on  that  occasion  were  the  outcome  of  the  zeal  and  pa- 
triotism of  two  nayal  engineers,  and  for  that  reason  the  story  must 
be  told  as  a  necessary  part  of  this  history. 

The  navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  at  the  beginning  of  1861 
was  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  government  navy  yards. 
It  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  date  of  establishment  and  the  most  com- 
pletely equipped  with  wharves,  docks,  ship-houses,  workshops,  and 
store-houses.  Groat  quantities  of  naval  material  and  stores  had  been 
assembled  there  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  among  othor 
war  material  there  being  about  twelve  hundred  cannon  of  various 
types,  mostly  serviceable,  although  some  of  the  guns  were  of  very 
ancient  patterns;  fifty -two,  according  to  the  inventory  made  by  the 
Confederates  immediately  after  they  took  possession  of  the  yard, 
were  new  nine-inch  Dahlgren  guns,  at  that  time  formidable  piecea 
of  ordnance. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  1861,  the  following  named  vessels 
were  lying  at  the  Norfolk  Yard:  the  new  steam  frigate  Merrmac^  of 
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forty  gim8;th6  sloopB-of-war  GermantottmBxid  Plymouth^  of  twenty- 
two  goni  each;  the  brig  Dolphia^  of  four  guns;  the  old  ships-of-the. 
line  P&nnsylvamayDelaioars  and  Oohrnihis;  the  frigates  United  States^ 
Rcmtwn  and  OolmnJbia\  and  the  sloop-of-war  Owmberla/nd.  An  un- 
finished ship-of-the-line  named  the  Neuo  York  was  on  the  stocks  in 
one  of  the  ship  houses.  The  Merrvmac  was  one  of  those  large  and 
beantifnl  steam  frigates  of  which  the  Navy  was  then  so  justly  proud. 
She  had  made  one  cruise,  as  flagship  of  the  Pacific  Station,  and  had 
been  laid  up  in  the  Norfolk  yard  for  an  extensive  overhauling  of  her 
machinery.  The  sloops  Oermantown  and  Plymouth  were  completely 
equipped  for  sea,  but  had  no  crews  on  board,  and  the  Dolphin  could 
have  been  made  ready  for  sea  in  a  few  hours.  The  frigate  United 
States  was  the  same  vessel,  rebuilt,  that  had  defeated  and  captured 
the  British  frigate  Macedonian  in  1812.  The  Pennsylvania  was  in 
commission  as  the  receiving  ship  and  was  famous  as  being  the  largest 
ship-of-the-line  ever  built  for  our  navy,  mounting  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guns  and  being  rated  as  of  3,211  tons,  old  measurement,  which 
is  little  more  than  one-half  the  present  rating  by  tons  displacement. 
The  other  large  battle  ships  of  that  time — the  North  Cwrolma^  Ver- 
mont and  others — carried  eighty-four  guns  and  were  of  about  2,600 
tons.  The  Oumberland  was  the  flagship  of  the  home  squadron  and 
had  just  arrived  at  the  yard  after  the  usual  winter  cruise  in  Southern 
waters.  She  was  saved  from  the  destruction  that  followed,  but  less 
than  a  year  later  was  destroyed  by  the  Merrimacy  which  vessel  by 
all  rights  should  have  been  the  one  to  have  towed  her  and  the  other 
sailing  vessels  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  navy  yard  was  commanded  by  Captain  Oharles  S.  McCau- 
ley,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  according  to  the  custom  then 
prevailing,  was  addressed  as  Commodore.  The  twelve  other  line 
officers  associated  with  him  were  natives  of  southern  states,  seven  of 
them  being  Yirginians;  three  of  the  four  medical  officers  were  Yir- 
ginians,  and  a  majority  of  the  other  staff  and  warrant  officers  was 
likewise  of  southern  nativity.  These  officers  had  been  assigned  to 
this  station  by  the  previous  administration  and  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  southerners  among  them  was  so  great  makes  it  reas- 
onably certain  that  there  was  more  method  than  chance  in  their 
selection.  The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  yard,  Mr.  Robert  Danby,  was  a 
native  of  Delaware  and  could  be  depended  upon  to  stand  by  his 
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colors,  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  little  State  hare  been  distinguished 
for  loyalty  and  patriotism  ever  since  the  ''Bine  Hen's  Chickens,'* 
as  the  Delaware  Regiment  was  called,  made  snch  an  enviable  record 
in  the  Continental  Army. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  engineer-in-chief  was  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting the  Merrimac  slwbj  from  Norfolk,  and  it  is  certain  that  had  it 
not  been  for  him  no  effort  to  that  end  would  have  been  made.  The 
Secretary's  mind  was  engrossed  with  too  many  other  important 
matters  to  give  any  thought  to  this  particular  subject  unless  it  had 
been  urged  upon  him  and,  indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable,  as  he 
had  been  in  ofiEice  less  than  one  month,  and  that  month  a  most  harras- 
sing  one,  that  he  did  not  even  know  that  the  Merrimac  was  at  Nor- 
folk.  Mr.  Isherwood  was  familiar  with  the  Norfolk  yard  and  as 
the  work  on  the  Merrimao*8  machinery  was  an  important  detail  of 
his  ofiSce,  the  subject  of  saving  the  ship  naturally  suggested  itself 
to  his  mind.  By  corresponding  with  chief  engineer  Danby,  Mr. 
Isherwood  had  learned  of  the  exact  state  of  affairs,  including  the 
information  that  the  Confederates  counted  surely  on  having  the 
Merrimac  as  a  nucleus  for  their  future  navy,  which  intention  Mr. 
Isherwood  determined  to  defeat  if  possible.  With  this  knowledge 
he  repeatedly  urged  Secretary  Welles  to  order  the  removal  of  the 
ship  and  finally,  on  the  11th  of  April,  orders  were  issued  looking 
towards  removing  the  Merrimac  to  Philadelphia,  but  about  this 
time  discouraging  news  came  from  Norfolk  in  the  form  of  an 
official  report  saying  that  it  would  take  a  month  to  get  her  machin- 
ery in  condition  to  move.  This  estimate  of  time  was  so  different 
from  the  private  information  received  from  the  chief  of  the  yard 
that  misrepresentation  was  evident  and  Mr.  Isherwood  at  his  own 
urgent  request  was  ordered  to  go  to  Norfolk  in  person,  take  full 
charge  of  the  Merrimac^  and  get  her  ready  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
carried  a  peremptory  order  to  Commodore  McCauley  to  place  the 
ship  entirely  in  his  hands,  which  order  contained  among  other 
directions  these  words: 

**The  Department  desires  to  have  the  Jf^rrmoc  removed  from 
the  Norfolk  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  with  the  utmost  des- 
patch. The  Engineer- in-Chief,  Mr.  B.  F.  Isherwood,  has  been 
;)rdored  to  report  to  you  for  the  purpose   of  expediting  the  duty, 
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and  jou  will  hare  bis  Boggettioiia  for  that  end  promptly  carriad 
into  effect" 

Mr.  lahenrood  arrired  at  the  jard  on  Sonday  morning,  April 
14th,  and  inunediately,  in  company  with  Mr.  Danby,  made  a  most 
thorough  examination  of  the  Itervmac^s  condition;  the  machinery 
was  completely  dismembered  and  many  parts  of  it  scattered  abont 
the  shops*  bnt  nothing  of  importance  was  in  sach  bad  condition  as 
to  forbid  its  temporary  use.  The  Nayy  yard  employes  had  prey- 
ionsly  abandoned  their  places,  bnt  as  many  of  the  machinists  and  other 
mechanics  were  known  to  Mr.  Isherwood  and  as  Mr.  Danby  had  been 
popular  with  them,  those  two  officers  succeeded  that  Sunday  afternoon 
and  eyening  in  inducing  a  considerable  number  of  them  to  resume 
work  for  a  time.  The  force  thus  obtained  began  work  Monday 
morning  and  worked  night  and  day,  being  diyided  into  three  eight- 
hour  gangs*  Messrs.  Isherwood  and  Danby  relieying  each  other 
every  twelve  hours  and  exerdsing  the  most  minute  supenrision  over 
every  detail,  for  they  did  not  wish  any  mistakes  to  be  made.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon  Mr.  Isherwood  had  the  satisfaction  of  report- 
ing to  the  Commandant  that  he  was  ready  to  get  up  steam.  Com- 
modore McCauley  was  seemingly  startled  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
preparation,  after  he  had  reported  that  a  month's  time  would  be 
necessary  for  the  work  that  now  appeared  to  have  been  done  in 
three  days,  and  when  asked  for  authority  to  start  fires  hesitated  and 
finally  said,  that  the  next  morning  would  be  soon  enough,  which 
order  the  engineers  took  the  utmost  advantage  of  by  lighting  the 
fires  the  very  moment  that  midnight  had  passed.  The  follow- 
ing, from  Boynton's  history  of  the  navy,  gives  an  account  of 
what  followed  with  as  much  detail  as  is  presented  in  any  of  the 
various  historical  accounts  of  this  affair: 

''About  9  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  the  report  was  made 
to  Gonmiodore  McCauley  that  the  vessel  was  ready  to  proceed, 
when  he  replied  that  he  had  not  yet  decided  to  send  the  steamer 
oat.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  was  reminded  of  the  peremptory  nature 
of  the  order  wjiich  Mr.  Isherwood  brought  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,*to  get  the  Frigate  out  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and 
•end  her  to  Philadelphia;  he  only  replied  that  in  the  course  of  the 
day  he  would  let  his  decision  be  known.     He  seemed  to  fear  that 
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obstructions  had  been  placed  in  the  channel.  He  was  told  by  those 
who  were  well  informed  that  The  obstrnctions  already  there  would 
be  easily  passed  by  the  Merrvmac^  bnt  that  every  night^s  delay 
would  increase  the  danger.  All  this  produced  no  effect.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  Mr.  Isherwood  again  called  upon  Oommodore  Mc- 
Oauley,  who  then  said  that  he  had  decided  to  retain  the  frigate,  and 
ordered  the  fires  to  be  drawn.  He  was  again  reminded  of  the  per- 
emptory nature  of  the  orders  from  the  Navy  Department,  but  it 
seemed  to  produce  no  impression;  he  had  determined  to  retain  her, 
and  thus  the  noble  frigate  was  lost.'' 

The  writer  has  been  at  great  pains  to  get  at  the  real  truth  of 
this  event  and  with  that  object  in  view  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  various  official  reports  and  documents  relating  to  the  case,  as 
well  as  making  use  of  numerous  histories  which  treat  of  naval 
operations  during  the  Oivil  War.  More  recently  he  has  been 
favored  with  a  thorough  and  most  carefully  written  account  of  the 
affair  from  the  pen  of  the  chief  actor — Chief  Engineer  Isherwood — 
which  throws  light  upon  some  of  the  dark  places  found  in  the  usual 
accounts,  and  which  will  be  made  use  of  as  this  narrative  progresses. 
The  principal  officers  concerned  in  the  event  were  called  upon  to 
testify  before  the  Senate  Oommittee  which  investigated  the  Conduct 
of  the  War,  and,  while  they  told  the  truth  so  far  as  they  went,  they 
told  no  more  than  was  necessary,  for  at  that  time  it  would  not  have 
been  either  patriotic  or  politic,  to  have  made  some  of  the  details 
public;  and  this  restriction  applies  to  a  considerable  extent  even 
yet. 

Commodore  McCauley's  conduct  appears  highly  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  that  he  was  loyal  to  the  Government  and  anxious  to 
defend  his  country's  honor,  notwithstanding  which  all  the  evidence 
shows  that  he  was  both  loyal  and  patriotic.  At  the  time  of  this 
trouble  he  had  been  fifty-Pvoo  years  in  the  Navy,  having  lived  all 
through  that  long  and  uneventful  period  following  the  war  of  1813, 
which  may  well  be  called  the  Dark  Age  of  our  naval  history,  during 
which  midshipmen  grew  to  middle  age  before  becoming  lieutenants, 
and  then  remained  in  that  grade  until  old  age  was  actually  upon 
them,  before  they  rose  to  a  position  of  individual  responsibility. 
He  was  surrounded  by  younger  officers  who,  as  we  have  already 
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■een,  were  sottthemera  and  who  syBtematically  deceived  him  by 
false  minors  and  imaginary  difBonlties,  bnt,  upon  whom  the 
Oommodore  depended  entirely,  never  doubting  their  loyalty  to  him, 
until  they  actually  deserted  their  posts  of  duty. 

In  addition  to  the  perplexities  of  the  actual  situation  at  the 
navy  yard,  the  Oonmiodore  was  hampered  with  political  instructions 
from  Washington  which  simply  added  to  his  bewilderment.  There 
was  a  false  hope  thatYirginia  would  not  secede,  and  President  Lin- 
ooln  was  led  to  believe  by  arguments  and  influences  that  probably 
no  one  but  himself  ever  knew,  that  an  attitude  of  confidence  and 
trust  towards  Yirginia,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  would 
so  condlitate  the  people  that  they  would  remain  true  to  the  Union. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Norfolk  was  full  of  armed  men  openly 
avowing  their  intention  to  seize  upon  the  Navy  yard,  and  that  the 
Yirginia  authorities  had  begun  obstructing  the  channels  and  placing 
guns  to  oppose  the  egress  of  any  of  the  national  vessels.  So  com- 
modore HcOauley  was  repeatedly  cautioned  not  to  do  anything  that 
might  appear  hostile,  or  provoking  to  the  Yirginians,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  was  ordered  to  save  the  public  property  under  his  com- 
mand by  any  means  in  his  power. 

All  these  contradictions  and  perplexities  were  too  much  for  the 
Oommodore  to  unravel,  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  a 
sphere  where  he  only  did  what  some  one  else  told  him  to  do,  it  is  no 
wonder  therefore,  that  the  poor  old  man  was  unable  to  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion. To  his  mind,  long  before  narrowed  to  follow  the  one  straight 
line  of  naval  customs  and  precedents, ithe  situation  was  most  irregu- 
lar and  wholly  inexplicable.  His  common  sense  told  him  that  the 
information  that  his  subordinates  gave  him  could  not  be  true,  and 
yet  he  accepted  it  as  truth  because  he  himself  had  always  been  true 
to  his  superiors,  and  naval  laws  explicitly  required  such  loyalty. 
Never  before  had  he  heard  people  talk  of  taking  posession  of  a  navy 
yard,  a  place  sacred  by  every  tradition  of  the  service  to  the  imperi- 
al sway  of  the  commandant;  never  before  had  navy  yard  workmen 
been  known  to  leave  their  employment  and  refuse  to  return  except 
as  hostiles;  never  before  had  the  majesty  of  a  navy  yard  been 
outraged  by  officers  walking  out  of  the  gates  without  leave,  and  with- 
out written  orders  properly  endorsed  by  the  commandant  as  re- 
guired  by  regulation.     And  then,  as  if  to   prove   that   all    signs 
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had  faUed,  the  infallible  regulations  themselves  contained  not  a 
word  of  instmction  as  to  what  to  do  in  case  of  insurrection  and 
threatened  seizure  of  a  navy  yard.  Thefanltwas  not  with  Com- 
modore McCanley,  but  with  the  system  that  had  trained  him. 

Mr.  Isherwood  thns  graphically  describes  the  pitifnl  situation 
of  the  Oommodore  at  this  trying  time: 

**  The  Oommodore  was  in  a  state  of  complete  prostration.  He 
sat  in  his  ofSce  immovable,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  He  was  weak, 
vacillating,  hesitating,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  responsibilities  of 
his  position.  He  listened  blandly,  or  seemed  to  listen,  to  what  was 
said  to  him,  but  could  not  be  made  to  give  any  order  or  take  any 
action.  I  kept  reporting  to  him  what  I  was  doing  and  what  I  in- 
tended to  do.  He  looked  vaguely  at  me,  nodded  his  head,  but  said 
nothing.  He  behaved  as  though  he  were  stupefied.  He  was  a 
very  good  man,  personally  brave  and  loyal,  perplexed  in  the  ex- 
treme, deserted  by  his  officers,  and  utterly  unequal  to  the  occasion. 
As  a  subordinate  he  would  have  done  well;  as  a  principal  he  was  a 
wretched  failure.  I  endeavored  to  advise  him,  to  explain  the 
object  of  the  Department,  and  to  make  him  understand  the  necess- 
ity of  getting  the  Merrimao  out  at  once,  and  I  told  him  we  could 
tow  out  at  the  same  time  several  other  vessels.  I  knew  the  Navy 
Yard  would  be  in  our  possession  but  a  few  days  longer,  and  wanted 
to  save  all  the  public  property  I  could,  as  well  as  to  diminish  the 
force  of  the  enemy  by  preventing  it  from  falling  into  their  hands. 
All  was  in  vain.  I  could  not  get  him  to  do  anything.  He  never 
came  near  the  vessel.'' 

After  getting  up  steam  Thursday  morning  Mr.  Isherwood  kept 
the  engines  running  at  the  dock  all  day  as  a  visible  sign  that  the 
Frigate  was  ready  to  go;  he  had  got  enough  coal  and  stores  on 
board  by  his  own  exertions  (for  no  official  of  the  Yard  except  Mr. 
Danby  aided  him  by  word  or  deed  during  all  this  time)  to  take  the 
vessel  as  far  as  Newport  News  where  she  would  be  safe.  Knowing 
that  Commander  Alden,  who  had  been  ordered  to  take  command  of 
the  vessel  after  her  machinery  had  been  put  in  working  order,  was 
meeting  with  every  obstacle  that  red-tapeism  could  suggest  to  pre- 
vent his  getting  men,  Mr.  Isherwood  had  inquired  among  his 
mechanics  and  found  some  who  had  been  to  sea,  and  these  he  de- 
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tailed  as  wheelmen  to  steer  the  vessel.  By  lavish  promises  of  pay 
he  secured  a  snflScient  nmnber  of  the  others  to  act  as  firemen, 
oilers,  etc.  and  these  men  faithfully  agreed  to  work  the  ship  as  far 
as  Newport  News,  which  promise  they  undoubtedly  would  have 
kept,  as  they  needed  the  large  sams  offered  them,  and  they  were 
under  many  obligations  to  Chief  Engineer  Iianby  for  liberal  treat- 
ment when  employed  under  him  in  the  yard.  Mr.  Isherwood  also 
on  his  own  authority  had  the  chain  cables  that  secured  the  ship  to 
the  dock  removed  and  replaced  with  rope  hawsers  and  he  had  provided 
axes  and  stationed  men  with  them  to  cut  the  hawsers  when  the 
word  to  go  was  given.  Many  other  details  of  preparation  were 
attended  to  by  him  and  throughout  the  day  the  vessel  was  entirely 
ready  to  go  out,  which  she  could  easily  have  done  without  a  pilot 
as  she  was  so  light  without  coal,  guns,  or  stores  that  she  would 
easily  have  passed  over  the  obstructions  already  in  the  channel. 
But  the  commandant  would  not  say  the  word  which  would  have 
authorized  them  to  start. 

It  is  pertinent  to  say  just  here, that  the  orders  to  Mr.  Isherwood 
gave  him  full  and  absolute  authority  over  the  ship  until  the  engines 
were  in  condition  to  drive  her;  then  Commander  Alden  was  by  his 
orders  to  assume  command  and  take  the  ship  to  sea.  Had  this  au- 
thority been  vested  in  Mr.  Isherwood  the  Merrimae  would  have 
been  saved  and  the  carnage  that  Hampton  Beads  saw  the  following 
March  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Isherwood 
had  to  resist  a  very  strong  temptation  to  take  charge  of  the  ship  him- 
self, but  he  had  been  in  the  service  too  many  years  not  to  understand 
&e  full  significance  of  the  laws  and  regulations  that  declared  staff 
officers  not  eligible  to  exercise  command,  and  he  felt  that  no  meritor- 
ious result  of  such  an  assumption  on  his  part,  even  if  it  were  the 
saving  of  one  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  Navy,  would  serve  to  excu- 
se his  encroachment  upon  the  prerogatives  held  as  belonging  only 
to  another  class  of  officers.  Mr.  Isherwood  himself  writes  as  fol- 
lows relative  to  this  perplexing  crisis: 

'<  As  I  witnessed  the  gradual  dying  out  of  the  revolutions  of 
the  MerrimatPs  engines  at  the  dock  I  was  greatly  tempted  to  cut  the 
ropes  that  held  her,  and  to  bring  her  out  on  my  own  responsibility. 
This  would  have  been  my  destruction,  for  then,  the  disasters  which 
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followed  her  detention,  and  which  are  mj  jnstifieatioE  for  tibe  desifo 
to  take  the  matter  into  my  own  hands,  wonid  not  have  happened." 

The  last  act  in  this  miserable  affair,  when  the  commandant 
finally  refused  to  allow  the  ship  to  leaye  and  directed  her  fires  to  b« 
hanled,  is  told  by  Ohief  Engineer  Isherwood  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer,  as  follows: 

*^  Although  I  conld  not  get  the  Oommod<M*e  to  take  any  de« 
dsiye  action  I  kept  the  engines  working  at  tiie  dock  all  day  in  hopee 
that  he  might  be  persuaded  to  carry  ont  the  plain  intentions  of  the 
Department.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  at  otur  last  interyiew,  he  told 
me  to  draw  the  fires  and  stop  the  engines  as  he  had  decided  to  re- 
tain the  yessel  and  meant  to  defend  the  yard.  I  looked  at  him  with 
amazement,  went  oyer  the  case  again,  urged  the  orders  and  the 
desire  of  the  Department,  told  him  the  ineyitable  consequences  of 
his  decision,  tried  to  show  him  the  utter  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
defend  an  unfortified  nayy  yard  without  men  or  any  military  means 
at  conmiand,  for  by  this  time  he  was  absolutely  alone.  But  he  was 
braye,  had  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  duty  and  considered  hinci. 
self  bound  to  struggle  to  the  last.  If  he  had  had  the  smallest  force 
on  which  he  could  haye  depended  he  would  haye  died  gallantly,  and 
I  belieye  gladly,  at  its  head,  sword  in  hand  against  any  odds. 

^^  Finding  diat  I  could  not  moye  him  and  that  he  was  growing 
impatient  at  my  reiterated  appeals  I  drew  from  my  pocket  the 
order  of  the  Department  to  me,  wrote  upon  it  die  usual  indorse- 
ment that  haying  completed  the  duty  assigned  me  to  return  to 
Washington,  and  laid  it  before  him.  He  understood  the  signifi- 
'  cance  of  the  act,  but  signed  the  indorsement  without  a  word.  Widi 
great  sorrow  and  chagrin  I  dismissed  my  men,  waited  until  the  en- 
gines made  their  last  reyolution,  when  I  left  the  nayy  yard,  and 
haye  neyer  seen  it  since." 

On  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  April,  the  State  Oonyention  of 
Virginia  had  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  so  there  was  no 
excuse  whateyor  on  Thursday,  for  maintaining  a  pacific  attitude  at 
the  yard  for  fear  of  proyoking  the  disloyal  sentiment  among  the 
inhabitants  into  open  rebellion;  the  rebellion  was  already  dedared 
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mad  tfaie  tin^  for  tomporizing  had  paised.  Why  the  Merrimso^  wtth 
bw  eagtnes  working  weid  a  BoffieiaBt  number  of  men  on  board  to 
handle  her,  did  not  that  day  tow  oat  to  safety  the  other  vessels  is 
one  of  those  speculative  ^estions  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
answered.  Like  muiy  other  controversies  over  sins  of  omission  in 
the  past,  this  qvestion  is  important  diiefly  on  account  ol  the  disas- 
ters that  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first  error,  the  knowledge 
of  whi^  was  ^  coarse  hidden  at  ^  time  thatits  possession  would 
have  incited  action  en  the  part  of  those  whose  failure  it  is  now  easy 
to  oritictae. 

Mr.  laherwood's  work  on  the  Merrimac  was  known  to  all  in 
Norfolk,  aad  naturally,  was  greatly  resented  by  the  populace,  as  it 
was  a  menace  to  the  prospects  of  possessing  the  ship.  In  fact,  only 
a  wedc  before,  the  Merrimac  had  been  moved  under  the  shears  of 
the  ordnance  wharf  to  have  her  guns  placed  on  board,  and  this  act  had 
raised  such  a  howl  <^  protest  that  the  conmiandant  had  stopped  the 
work  and  moved  her  back,  so  we  can  readily  understand  the  feeling 
when  it  was  known  that  her  machinery  was  being  fitted  for  use.  A 
plot  to  capture  Mr.  Isherwood  and  hold  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
was  hatched,  and  it  was  only  by  chance  that  he  escaped  falling  into 
the  heads  of  his  country's  enemies.  Fortunately  for  him,  a  civilian 
in  the  town,  who  knew  of  the  plot  was  his  warm  personal  friend 
and  this  gentleman  wmmed  him  of  his  danger.  The  friend  engaged 
a  room  on  the  Baltimore  steamer  in  the  morning,  in  his  own  name, 
and  took  possession  of  it  with  Mr.  Isherwood's  trunk,  going  later  with 
a  closed  carriage  to  the  hotel  and  conveying  the  unwelcome  guest  to 
the  steamer,  where  be  remained  locked  in  the  room  until  the  boat 
was  well  out  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  A  party  of  Confederates  waited 
for  hours  on  the  wharf  for  him  to  arrive,  and  only  knew  by  going 
to  the  hotel  after  the  steamer  had  left,  that  their  enemy  had  out- 
witted them  and  escaped.  After  his  return  to  the  Department  Mr. 
Isherwood  made  a  short  written  report  of  his  connection  with  the 
Mmrimac^  and  the  Secretary  and  himself  never  exchanged  a  word 
about  it.  It  was  tacitly  understood  that  the  subject  was  to  be 
ignored,  as  one  not  politic  for  the  public  to  know  in  the  existing 
•state  of  high  feeling  and  excitement,  and  it  was  ignored. 

Following  closely  upon  the  events  before  narrated,  came  the 
order  to  abandon  the  navy  yard.     Captain  Hiram  Paulding,  in  the 
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tteam  sloop-of-war,  Pawnes  with  one  hnndred  marines  and  a  raw 
regiment  of  Massachosetts  yolonteers  went  np  to  the  yard  on  April 
SO  and  fonnd  the  Oermantotonj  Plymouth^  and  Dol/phi^  scuttled 
and  rapidly  sinking,  which  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  in- 
tention to  use  those  vessels  to  defend  the  channel.  Feeling  that  the 
yard  was  hopelessly  lost,  and  not  wishing  to  let  anything  of  value 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  ordered  the-  destruction  by  fire 
of  everything  inflammable,  and  the  work-shops,  ship-houses,  many 
of  the  ships,  and  numerous  other  buildings  went  up  in  smoke  that 
night.  The  guns  were  spiked  and  many  of  them  permanently 
ruined  by  knocking  off  the  trunnions,  but  all  efforts  in  this  direction 
failed  with  the  Dahlgren  guns  and  they  afterward  became  dreaded 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  wild  scene  of  destruction 
was  of  unearthly  awfulness  and  sublimity  utterly  indescribable. 
The  upper  works  of  the  Jferrimao  were  burned  away,  but  the  sub- 
merged portion  of  the  hull  remained  intact  and  was  subsequently 
used  with  terrible  effect. 

As  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  21st,  approached,  the  Pa/ume$ 
took  the  Oumberland  in  tow  and  departed,  leaving  behind  no  ves- 
tage  of  the  soveri^nty  of  the  United  States.  The  Confederates 
rushed  in  as  the  Union  forces  left,  extinguished  the  train  that  was 
to  blow  up  the  granite  dry  dock,  saved  the  ofScers'  houses  and 
some  other  buildings,  and  thus  provided  themselves  with  the  nucleus 
for  a  great  naval  station.  Thus  was  public  property  to  the  value  of 
ten  millions  of  dollars  destroyed  or  lost  to  the  Government  One 
of  the  vessels  which  escaped  destruction  that  dreadful  ni^cht  was  the 
historical  old  frigate  United  States  but  her  respite  was  brief,  for, 
in  May  of  the  following  year,  when  the  Confederates  in  turn  had  to 
abandon  Norfolk,  she,  too,  notwithstanding  the  glorious  memories 
that  clustered  about  her,  was  burned  to  ashes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1861,  an  expedition  planned  by 
the  Navy  Department,  and  commanded  by  Flag  Officer  Stringham, 
proceeded  from  Hampton  Boads  to  attack  Hatteras  Inlet,  which 
place  had  been  fortified  and  armed  with  suns  taken  from  the  Nor- 
folk navy  yard.  Two  transport  steamers,  carrying  about  nine  hun- 
dred troops  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Benjamin  F« 
Butler,  accompanied  this  expedition  as  a  part  of  the  combined  at- 
tacking force.     The  naval  vessels  composing  the  squadron  were  the 
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•teamers  Minnesota^  Wabash^  Suiquehanna^  MarUiodlo^  Ibwnse^ 
and  HarrUt  Lane^  and  the  sailing  frigate  Cwnberla/nd.  Aboat 
thirtj  engineers  of  the  navy  were  attached  to  these  vessels  and  in 
their  appointed  stations  performed  their  dnties  thoroughly  and  well, 
keeping  the  motive  power  of  their  vessels  in  a  constant  condition 
of  readiness  and  efficiency  to  meet  any  demand  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  expedition  might  require. 

The  squadron  arrived  off  Uatteras  on  August  28,  and  imme- 
diately landed  the  soldiers  and  marines  to  attack  the  fortifications 
from  the  land,  in  conjunction  with  the  bombardment  from  the  ships^ 
which  was  maintained  all  the  afternoon  and  resumed  the  morning  of 
the  29th,  ceasing  only  with  the  surrender  of  the  enemy  about  11 
▲.  If.  that  day.  The  most  exciting  event  connected  with  this  affair 
was  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  experienced  by  the  MonticeUo^  during 
which  she  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  This  small  steamer,  after 
assisting  in  landing  the  marines  and  soldiers,  was  supplied  with  a 
local  coast  pilot  by  the  flag-ship  and  ordered  to  go  in  through  the 
inlet  to  see  what  was  going  on  inside.  The  pilot,  either  by  design 
or  through  ignorance,  took  her  into  the  wrong  channel  and  she 
began  to  strike  bottom  when  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  forts, 
the  shoalness  of  the  water  finally  obliging  her  to  abandon  her  under- 
taking  and  to  try  to  work  out  to  sea  again.  Seeing  the  MarUiceUa 
in  this  distress  the  large  fort  of  fifteen  guns,  which  had  not 
molested  her  up  to  that  time,  opened  on  her  with  a  furious  cannon- 
ade, which  was  returned  with  the  fire  of  such  guns  as  could  be 
brought  to  bear.  By  working  the  engines  rapidly  back  and  forth, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  swell  and  eddying  currents,  the  ship  was 
finally  turned  around  and  worked  out  of  her  dangerous  predicament, 
not,  however,  until  she  had  suffered  seriously  from  the  merciless 
storm  of  shot  and  shell  poured  upon  her.  Her  escape  from  destruc- 
tion was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  engineers 
under  whose  alert  charge  the  machinery  responded  instantly  to  every 
movement  required.  Ck>mmander  John  P.  Gillis,  who  commanded 
the  MatUicdlo  at  the  time,  in  reporting  this  experience  expressed 
bis  indebtedness  to  the  acting  chief  engineer  of  the  ship — Mr. 
George  M.  Waite — ^' for  his  care  and  promptness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  engine.'^  The  assistant  engineers  of  the  Monticello  at 
this  time  were  Messrs.   Jonathan  Thomas  and  Columbus  L.  Griffin. 
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On  the  night  of  September  13,  the  IT.  S.  S.  Colarodo^  Iju^ 
off  Fort  PickeDBy  Florida,  sent  out  an  expedition  in  four  boats 
against  die  navy  yard  at  Pensacola  then  in  posseision  of  the  Con- 
federates, the  objects  of  the  expedition  being  the  destrnetion  of  the 
schooner  Jvdah  fitting  out  at  one  of  the  docks  for  a  priyatoer,  aad 
the  spiking  of  a  gnn  in  battery  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  yard. 
The  party  consisted  of  exactly  one  hundred  officers,  seamen  and 
marines,  the  officers  being  Lieutenants  Russell,  Bproston,  and  Blake, 
Captain  Reynolds  of  the  marine  corps;  Assistant  Surgeon  Kennedy^ 
Assistant  Engineer  George  H.  White,  Gunner  Boreton  and  Mid- 
shipmen Steece,  Forrest  and  Higginson. 

The  attack  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  at  half  past 
three  o'clock.  Instead  of  surprising  the  enemy,  the  crew  of  the 
Jvdah  was  found  awake  and  ready  to  receive  the  expedition,  doing 
great  damage  with  musketry  fire  as  die  boats  approached,  and  aat 
giving  up  their  vessel  until  after  a  most  desperate  hand-to-haaidi 
combat  on  the  deck.  The  schooner  being  captured  and  set  od  fire, 
and  the  gun  spiked,  the  naval  expedition  withdrew,  for  by  that 
time  the  yard  was  as  busy  as  a  hornet's  nest  and  fully  one  ikKrosand 
Confederates  were  swarming  for  an  attack.  The  Union  party  had 
three  men  killed  and  twelve  wounded,  among  the  latter  being  Cap. 
tain  Reynolds  of  the  marines  and  Midshipman  F.  J.  fiigginaoa, 
who  had  the  end  of  his  thumb  shot  off. 

Assistant  Engineer  White's  part  in  the  exploits  of  the  ni^t 
is  indicated  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  official  report  of  the 
affair: 

<<In  the  meantime  the  vessel  was  set  on  fire  in  several  {^aces. 
That  which  finally  consumed  her  was  lighted  in  the  cabin  by  Assist- 
ant Engineer  White  and  a  coal-heaver  Patrick  DriscoU,  who  went 
as  a  volunteer." 

^«  Assistant  Engineer  White  brought  down  from  the  cross- traee 
of  the  schooner  a  man  who  had  been  seen  to  fire  upon  the  boats, 
killing  him  instantly." 
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'*I  litTe  read  a  fiery  fcospel  writ  in  baroished  rows  of  steel; 
*A8  ye  deal  with  my  eontemnto  eo  with  you  my  gimee  skall  detA*; 
Let  tbe  Hero,  tan  of  woman,  crush  the  serpeBft  wllh  tals  heel; 
SlDoe  Qod  is  marehing  ea,** 
JvLUL  Wabd  Hows— Battle  Hymn  of  the  B^puMIOi 

1S61.  The  CiTil  War,  Continned.^Expedition  of  YlagOfieer  IhiPKNrtto  PertBoyaL 
— Loes  of  «he  OoMmor.--NaTa]  Battle  at  Pert  BoyaL— SUltnc  of  Aasietaal 
Bi«ineer  WhHteMore  on  tiie  MbMcxm.— Tbe  AflUr  of  the  IV^nt 

IIX  diyidiDg  the  coast  for  conyenienoe  in  maintaining  the  blockade 
proclaimed  along  the  entire  sea  line  of  the  insurgent  states  the 
limits  of  the  Soath  Atlantic  blockading  squadron  were  fixed  at  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Carolinas  on  the  north  and  Cape  Florida 
on  tbe  south.  This  region  being  far  from  any  of  the  Union  ports  it 
became  necessary  to  establish  somewhere  within  its  limits  a  harbor 
of  refnge  in  heavy  weather  where  a  repair  6tation  and  depot  could 
be  maintained.  In  order  to  seize  such  a  place  and  hold  it  with  a 
strong  garrison  a  laige  combined  army  and  naval  expedition,  com- 
manded by  Flag  Officer  Samuel  F.  DuPont  and  Brigadier  General 
T.  W.  Sherman  (not  Wm.  T.  Sherman),  was  fitted  out  and  sailed 
from  Hampton  Boads  on  the  29th  of  October.  The  frigate  WcAaahj 
Commander  C.  B.  P.  Bodgers,  was  the  fiagship,  and  die  fleet, 
numbering  forty-eight  vessels  including  the  troop  ships,  was  the 
largest  ever  before  assembled  under  our  flag.  A.  fleet  of  twenty- 
five  schooners  laden  with  coal  was  despatched  the  previous  day 
under  convoy  of  the  sailing  sloop  of  war  VandaUa  with  orders  to 
rendezvous  at  sea  off  Savannah. 

On  November  1st  the  fleet  was  scattered  by  a  furious  gale  from 
Iba  southeast,  approaching  a  hurricane  in  violence,  and  some  6f  tbe 
veaaels  fared  very  badly,  especially  the  transports  which  had  been 
burriedly  purchased  or  chartered  and  in  some  cases  were  actually 
onseaworthy.  Tbe  steamer  Qavemar^  in  which  was  embarked  the 
fine  battalion  of  marines,  foundered,  and  the  marines  with  seven 
exceptions  were  rescued  by  the  frigate  Sabine  and  the 
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Jbooc  Smithj  the  latter  vessel  having  been  obliged  to  throw  over- 
board her  battery  to  save  herself.  The  transport  PeerUaa  also  went 
down  and  her  people  were  taken  off  in  boats  under  the  most  peril- 
ous circumstances  by  the  crew  of  the  Mohican. 

The  selection  of  the  point  to  be  captured  was  left  entirely  to 
the  judgment  of  Flag  Officer  DuFont,  who  decided  that  Port  ftoyal, 
South  Carolina,  was  the  best  located  and  most  suitable  for  a  station 
for  the  blockading  squadron.  Accordingly  as  the  vessels  began  to 
reassemble  after  the  gale,  the  Wdbaah  led  them  to  the  vicinity  of 
that  place  and  anchored  off  the  bar  during  the  day  of  November  4. 
All  buoys  and  other  aids  to  navigation  had  been  removed  by  the 
enemy,  which  made  it  necessary  to  find,  sound,  and  buoy  the 
channel  before  any  of  the  vessels  could  venture,  further,  the  bar 
being  several  miles  off  shore.  This  work  was  done  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Bontelle  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Coast  Survey,  who 
was  very  familiar  with  the  coast  in  this  region  and  who  was  fortunately 
with  the  expedition  in  charge  of  a  small  steamer  named  the  Viaen. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  the  transports  drawing  less  than  eighteen  feet 
of  water  and  all  the  gun-vessels  were  sent  to  the  anchorage  in  Port 
Boyal  roadstead,  the  gunboats  having  a  brush  with  two  or  three 
Confederate  steamers  under  conmiand  of  Commodore  Tatnall,  of 
'^ blood  is  thicker  than  water"  fame,  and  drove  them  under  the 
shelter  of  the  batteries  on  Bay  Point  and  Hilton  Head  (Forts 
Beauregard  and  Walker). 

The  next  morning,  November  5,  the  grave  responsibility  of 
hazarding  the  noble  frigate  Wahash  in  crossing  the  bar  was  assumed 
by  DuPont  and  that  vessel,  thanks  to  the  careful  work  of  Mr. 
Bontelle,  was  safely  taken  inside,  followed  by  the  side-wheel  frig- 
ate Svsquehomna  and  the  deep-draught  transports.  Immediate 
preparation  for  action  was  made  but  various  delays,  among  them 
the  grounding  of  the  Wabash  after  getting  into  the  roadstead,  oc- 
curred and  night  came  on  before  the  fleet  was  ready,  while  a  south- 
westerly gale  the  following  day  again  postponed  the  assault 

On  the  morning  of  November  7  the  fleet  got  under  way  to 
attack  the  forts,  the  order  of  battle  comprising  a  main  squadron 
ranged  in  line  ahead,  and  a  flanking  squadron  to  engage  the  enemy's 
vessels  and  prevent  them  from  cutting  off  any  of  the  vessels  that 
might  be  disabled  and  fall  out  of  action.     The  main  squadron  was 
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made  up  of  the  Wabaah^  Susqu$hanna^  Mohican^  Seminole^  Pawnee^ 
UnadHloy  Ottawa^  PembinOj  and  the  saUing-sloop  Vandalia  towed 
by  the  Isaac  Smith;  the  flankmg  sqiiadron  was  composed  of  the 
BienviUe^  Seneca^  Ourlew,  Penguin^  and  Aufftuta.  The  battle  was 
opened  by  a  gun  from  Fort  Walker  at  9:26  a.  m.  and  ended  about 
8  p.  M. ;  the  enemy  abandoning  his  works  with  great  zeal  and  pre* 
dpitation.  Oommander  0.  R.  P.  Bodgers  with  a  force  of  marines 
and  blue  jackets  went  ashore  from  the  Wabash  and  took  possession 
of  Fort  Walker  and  by  nightfall  a  brigade  of  troops  was  landed 
and  in  possession.  At  sunrise  the  next  morning  Lieutenant  com- 
manding Daniel  Ammen  of  the  S&neoa  landed  and  hoisted  the 
American  flag  on  Fort  Beauregard.  The  forts  were  badly  damaged 
by  the  furious  cannonading  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  the 
terrific  nature  of  which  can  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  the 
Wabash  alone  fired  nearly  nine  hundred  shells,  besides  grape  and 
shrapnel. 

The  foregoing  briefly  outlines  the  circumstances  attending  the 
taking  possession  of  the  forts  by  the  Union  forces,  and  is  given  in 
the  usual  form  in  which  the  event  is  recorded  in  history.  The 
following  extracts  from  Flag  OfScer  DaPont's  detailed  report  of 
the  engagement  furnish  the  foundation  for  the  bestowal  upon  the 
distinguished  Bodgers  brothers  of  the  honor  of  landing  first  and 
personally  taking  possession  of  Fort  Walker: 

<*I  sent  Commander  John  Bodgers  on  shore  with  a  flag  of 
truce.  The  hasty  flight  of  the  enemy  was  visible,  and  was  re- 
ported from  the  tops.  At  twenty  minutes  after  two  Captain  Bod- 
gers hoisted  the  flag  of  the  TTnion  over  the  deserted  post.  At 
forty-five  minutes  after  two  I  anchored  and  sent  Commander  C.  B. 
P.  Bodgers  on  shore  with  the  marines  and  a  party  of  seamen  to 
take  possession,  and  prevent,  if  necessary,  the  destruction  of  public 
jHToperty.'' 

<<  Commander  John  Bodgers,  a  passenger  in  this  ship,  going 
to  take  command  of  the  steamer  JFloff,  volunteered  to  act  upon  my 
staff.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  enumerate  the  duties  he  per- 
formed, they  were  so  numerous  and  various,  and  he  brought  to 
diem  all  an  invincible  energy  and  the  highest  order  of  professional 
knowledge  and  merit     I  was  glad  to  show  my  appreciation  of  hi4 
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great  semces  by  allowiiig  him  the  honor  to  hoist  the  first  Aoaeiicas 
fli^  on  the  rebellioofl  soil  of  Booth  Carolina.'' 

In  large  operations  of  this  nature  it  is  customary,  Mid  perhaps 
IM^oper,  to  give  oredit  for  worthy  deeds  to  the  officer  who  commands, 
the  acts  of  his  subordinates  being  assumed  to  be  his  own.  The 
actual  detaUs  attending  the  landing  at  Fort  Walker  differ  somewhat 
from  the  usual  historical  accounts,  and  haye  been  learned  by  tibe 
author  from  some  documents  loaned  him  by  Mr.  Hilliury  Messimer, 
Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of  the  Oalumet  and  Hecla  Mining 
Company,  one  of  the  most  important  papers  being  a  letter  written 
in  1888  by  Bear  Admiral  C.  B.  P.  Bodgers,  then  on  the  retired  list. 

It  appears  from  these  records  that  Third  Assistant  Engineer 
Hillary  Messimer  of  the  Wabash^  hereafter  referred  to  as  having 
excited  the  admiration  of  his  superior  officers  by  his  coolness  and 
attention  to  duty  during  the  action  while  stationed  at  the  engine- 
room  signal  on  the  bridge,  was  selected  by  Flag  Officer  DuPont 
to  take  charge  of  an  armed  party  of  marines  to  land  and  spike  the 
guns  in  the  fort  should  the  enemy  show  any  signs  of  returning. 
Mr.  Messimer's  party  took,  besides  the  necessary  tools,  an  American 
flag  with  which  he  landed  and  was  inside  the  works  with  men 
stationed  at  the  guns  ready  to  spike  them  bef (ure  Commander  John 
Bodgers  set  his  foot  on  the  shore.  The  latter  officer  shoved  off 
from  the  WabasA  when  Messimer's  boat  was  almost  on  shore  and 
his  men  about  to  jump  overboard  to  land,  in  doing  which  a  few 
moments  later  Messimer  took  care  to  be  first,  although  followed 
closely  by  his  men,  and  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  &nt 
person  from  the  Union  force  to  land  in  this  stronghold  of  the  enemy. 
With  his  own  hands,  assisted  by  a  marine  corporal,  Mr.  Messimer 
hauled  down  the  Confederate  flags  from  the  general  and  regimental 
headquarters,  after  which,  leaving  a  sergeant  in  command  of  the 
spiking  party,  he  went  down  to  the  beach  to  meet  Commander  0. 
R  P.  Bodgers  then  landing  with  a  force  of  men  from  the  Wabash. 

After  receiving  and  approving  Messimer's  report  of  what  ha 
had  done.  Commander  Bodgers  ordered  him  to  go  off  to  the  flag- 
ship and  deliver  to  Flag  Officer  DnPont  the  captured  flags  and  five 
Confederate  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken,  and  then  to  return  to 
the  fort  with  the  chaplain  of  the  ship  to  bury  the  dead;  all  which 
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i  doae.  A  Bword  carried  ob  board  the  Wabash  with  the  Omf  ed- 
erate  flags  was  afterward  given  to  Mr.  Kessimer  by  Flag  Offieer  Da- 
Post  with  the  oomplimratary  remark,  ^^  Yon  hare  earned  it." 

Thia  engagement  fumishes  one  of  the  many  striking  instances 
illnstratiye  of  the  division  of  families  over  the  issues  which  caused 
the  Civil  War.  The  Confederate  eommander  of  the  works  at  Port 
Bojal  waa  General  Drajton  brother  of  Commander  Percival  Dr^- 
ton  of  the  Federal  navy,  whose  vessel,  the  Poeahonia^  was  so  dis- 
abled in  the  gale  on  the  voyage  down  that  he  did  not  arrive  in  time 
to  be  assigned  a  position  in  the  <Mrder  of  battle,  but  he  succeeded  in 
reaehing  the  scene  of  action  about  noon  and  rendered  gallant  serv- 
iee  by  engaging  the  batteries  on  both  sides  in  succession,  and  aided 
naatorifilly  in  driving  his  brother  and  his  men  out  of  the  works. 

Several  of  the  vessels  engagejd  were  badly  cut  up  by  the  fire 
from  the  forts  and  it  was  a  matter  oi  surprise,  expressed  at  the 
time  in  the  <^BIcial  reports,  that  the  casualties  under  the  ciroum- 
atances  were  not  greater  than  they  were.     These  amounted  to  eight 
kiUed  and  twenty-three  wounded,  seven  of  the  latter  severely.    The 
only  oflBcer  killed  was  Third  Assistant  Engineer  John  W.  Whitte- 
Miore,  of  the  Mohiowtk^  who  was  stationed  on  deck  at  the  engine 
room  telegraph   where  he  was  instantly  killed  by  a  solid  shot  com- 
ing through  the  hammo<^  rail  and  driving  before  it  a  piece  of  an 
iron  bolt  or  screw  from  the  rigging  which  passed  through  his  head. 
Mr.  Whittemore  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  XJniversalist  minister 
of  Boston,  and  was  a  h^hly  cultured  and  aooomplished  young  gen- 
tleman, whose  New  England  spirit  of  patriotism  had  impelled  him 
to  enter  the  naval  service  in  a  capacity  whwe  he  felt  he  could  serve 
his  country  most  usefully.     He  had  been  in  the  service  less  than 
three  months  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  in  that  short  time  his 
inany  admirable  qualities  had  greatly  endeared  him  to  all  who  were 
associated  with  him. 

On  the  same  vessel  another  assistant  engineer,  Mr.  Mayland 
Outhbert,  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  while  at  his  post  of  duty  in 
the  starboard  gangway  in  charge  of  the  fire  division.  A  shot  struck 
the  main  yard  and  cut  the  jack  stay  into  pieces,  one  of  which  took 
ip  oblique  direction  downward,  striking  Cnthbert  in  the  thigh  and 
ioflicting  a  frightful  wound,  in  which  the  femoral  artery  was  laid 
bare   bat  fortunately  not  cut.     The  vacancy  on  the  Mohican  caused 
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bj  the  killing  of  Whittemore  was  filled  by  transferring  Assistant 
Engineer  Absalom  Kirby  from  the  PooahonUUy  which  fact  is  men- 
tioned becanse,  by  a  cnrions  coincidence,  Mr.  Kirby  had  narrowly 
escaped  being  killed  in  the  action  nnder  the  same  circumstances 
leading  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Whittemore.  He^also^was  stationed  at 
the  engine-room  bell,  which  on  the  PooaJumtOi  was  attached  to  the 
main  mast,  and  while  standing  at  his  station  a  solid  shot  passed 
through  the  mast  within  a  few  inches  of  his  head,  showering  him 
with  splinters  but  doing  him  no  serious  harm. 

Attached  to  the  various  steamers  of  the  assaulting  squadron  were 
about  seventy-fiye  ofScers  of  the  Engineer  Oorps,  regulars  and  vol- 
unteers, all  of  whom  acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit  and  by 
their  skilful  performance  of  duty,  contributed  very  materially  to  the 
success  of  the  undertaking.  The  chief  or  senior  engineers  of  the 
different  vessels  engaged  were  the  following:  Wabaah^  J.  W  Eang; 
Susquehanna^  Geo.  Sewell;  Mohicany  E.  D.  Bobie,  SeminoUy  R.  L. 
Harris;  Paumesy  W.  H.  Rutherford;  VnadiUay  Edw.  Marsland;  Ot- 
tavHiy  W.  W.  Dungan;  Pembina^  Jefferson  Young;  Isaac  Smithy  J. 
Tucker;  BimvtUey  W.  H.  Wright;  Senscay  3.  W.  de  Krafft;  OurUwy 
George  R.  ^morj\Penguiny  M.  P.  Randall;  Augustay  George  V. 
Bloat  Mr.  J.  M.  Hobby,  who  at  a  later  period  in  the  war  signal- 
ly distinguished  himself  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Sassa^ous  in  battle 
with  the  ram  Albemarley  was,  on  this  occasion,  the  first  assistant  of 
the  Susquehanna. 

That  one  at  least  of  the  vessels  was  kept  in  action  by  the  ability 
of  her  engineers  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  report 
of  the  commanding  ofiScer  of  the  Curlew: 

«*  Messrs  Emory,  Swasey,  McConnell,  and  Loyds  engineers  of 
the  vessel,  with  great  difficulties  to  contend  against,  in  the  general 
unfitness  of  engine,  boilers  and  condensing  apparatus,  for  such  rough 
service,  managed  to  carry  us  through  the  action,  for  which  I  was 
thankful. 

Oommander  0.  R.  F.  Rodgers  of  the  flag  ship  reported  as  fol- 
lows regarding  the  work  of  the  engineers  of  that  vessel. 

^^The  engine  and  steam,  during  the  whole  action,  were  managed 
with  consummate  skill,  which  did  great  credit  to  Chief  Engineer 
King  and  his  assistants.     Third  Assistant  Engineer   Messimer.  who 
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itood  upon  the  bridge  by  my  fide  during  the  action,  impressed  me 
Tery  fayorably  by  his  cool  intelligence  and  promptness. '^ 

Flag  officer  DoFont  also  mentioned  Mr.  Messimer's  excellence 
in  his  report  of  the  battle,  and  in  other  reports  of  commanding  offi- 
cers occur  references  from  which  one  concludes  that  the  engineers 
were  yery  necessary  officials  and  a  part  of  the  combatant  element  of 
the  fleet. 

The  affair  of  the  TVm^,  on  account  of  its  international  aspect, 
attracted  probably  more  attention  and  wide-spread  interest  than 
any  other  single  eyent  oonnected  with  the  operations  of  the  Nayy 
during  the  Ciyil  War,  and,  as  two  officers  of  the  engineer  corps  were 
prominently  concerned,  it  is  proper  that  a  brief  account  be  giyen 
in  this  work.  The  U.  8.  Steamer,  San  Jacinto^  commanded  by 
Oaptain  Charles  Wilkes,  was  employed  the  latter  part  of  this  year 
in  cruising  about  the  West  Indies  seeking  for  the  Confederate  pri- 
yateer  Sumter^  which  had  committed  numerous  de{»redations  in  those 
waters;  the  last  day  of  October  the  San  Jaointo  went  into  the  port 
of  Hayana,  where  Wilkes  learned  that  Messrs  Mason  and  Slidell, 
commissioners  from  the  insurgent  states  to  England  and  France, 
were  about  to  sail  from  that  port  for  St.  Thomas  on  their  way  to 
Europe  in  the  British  mail  steamer  I^ent.  These  gentlemen  with 
dieir  families  and  secretaries  had  escaped  from  the  blockade  about 
Charleston  in  a  famous  swift  blockade-runner,  the  Theodora^  which 
had  landed  them  at  Cardenas  in  Cuba.  Captain  Wilkes  was  a  grim, 
taciturn  seaman  of  the  old  school,  which  had  for  its  chief  article  of 
faith  the  celebrated  sentiment  of  Stephen  Decatur — ^^Onr  country! 
In  her  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  may  she  always  be  in  the 
right;  but  our  country,  right  or  wrong,'' — so  when  he  learned  of  the 
proposed  expedition  of  the  Confederate  emissaries  to  preach  disrup- 
tion of  the  Union  abroad,  there  was,  according  to  his  lights,  but  one 
course  of  action  to  pursue,  and  that  was,  to  intercept  them,  <^  right 
or  wrong.  *' 

With  this  determination  in  his  mind  Captain  Wilkes  went  to 
sea  on  the  2nd  of  Noyember,  after  haying  coaled  ship  in  Hayana, 
and  for  a  day  or  two  cruised  along  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba  look- 
ing for  the  SumUr;  then  he  went  oyer  to  Key  West  hoping  to  find 
the  JPawAatan  to  accompany  him  on  his  intended  enterprise,  but 
that  ship  had  gone  to  sea  the  day  before,  thus  making  it  necessary 
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for  the  San  Jacinto  to  watch  for  th«  Ihcnt  alone.  The  IVeni  irte 
scheduled  to  sail  from  Havana  on  the  7th  of  November,  and  to 
mttke  sore  of  her,  Wilket  went  down  the  coast  some  two  hundred 
and  fortj  miles  to  a  place  on  the  soa  rente  to  St.  Thomas  where  the 
old  Bahama  Ohannel  narrows  to  a  width  of  fifteen  miles;  here  the 
SiBMi  j€feinto  arriTed  on  November  4  and  laid  in  wait  for  her  {nrejr, 
with  all  the  patience  of  a  red  Mohawk  lurking  sleeplesslj  on  the 
trail  over  which  his  enemy  might  pass.  Abotut  nooli  of  November 
8  the  liwit  ran  into  this  fatal  snare  and  wvis  hove  to  by  a  shell 
thrown  across  her  bows,  after  a  shot  had  been  disregarded. 

The  inMresting  details  of  what  happened  when  the  Ihent  was 
boarded  are  given  hereafter  in  the  oojnes  of  official  reports  of  the 
boarding  officers.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell,  after  refusing  to  leave  the  mail  steamer,  were 
man-handled  and  put  into  the  boats  ol  the  San  Jackuoy  taken 
aboard  that  vessel  as  prisoners,  and  ultimately  incarcerated  in  Port 
Warren,  Boston  Harbor.  The  Tr€n4  was  allowed  to  resnme  her 
voyage  after  the  commissioners  had  been  taken.  After  a  few  weeks 
imprisonment  Mason  and  Blidell  were  delivered  to  the  Britidi 
government  in  response  to  a  demand  not  over  gracious  made  by 
Earl  Bussel.  Captain  Wilkes  made  a  mistake  in  allowing  the  DrmU 
to  escape,  for  the  weight  of  precedent,  established  by  decisions  of 
the  British  admiralty  courts,  was  largely  on  the  side  of  the  theory 
that  neutral  vessels  knowingly  carrying  officials  or  despatches  of  the 
enemy  were  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation.  No  accepted 
principle  of  international  law  justified  the  act  of  taking  die  commis- 
sioners out  of  the  vessel,  and  no  nation  but  ESugland  had  ever  in- 
sisted upon  tfucb  a  rig^t;  indeed,  in  1813,  the  United  States  bad 
gone  to  war  with  the  mother-country  in  opposition  to  the  very 
doctrine  involved  in  Wilkes'  act. 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  Wilkes'  technical  breach  of 
international  law  in  failing  to  take  the  Jh*ent  into  port  as  a  prise 
had  any  real  effect  upon  subsequent  events  in  the  case;  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  have  been  entirely  in  accord  with  the  established 
rules  of  war,  but  the  wave  of  popular  indignation  and  rage  which 
swept  over  England  when  the  passengers  of  the  Irent  came  home 
with  their  tale,  is  suffiitient  proof  that  considerations  of  abstract 
right  would  not  have  a  determining  part  in  the  action  taken  by  the 
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BritiBh  tf oremment.  The  United  States,  being  fnlly  employed  in 
the  taek  of  BvppreBsing  the  meet  gtgantie  rebellion  that  ever  threat- 
ened a  nation's  life,  oonld  not  engage  in  war  with  powerful  neigh- 
bors diaposed  to  seek  it,  and  the  d^nands  made  had  to  be  acceded 
to  whether  agreeable  or  not.  A  few  years  later,  when  the  rebellion 
was  cmahed,  and  the  United  States  had  a  million  armed  men,  hard- 
ened by  years  of  campaigning  both  ready  and  willing  for  any  set- 
Tiee,  and  onr  navy,  widi  five  bondred  Tessela  in  commission,  pos- 
sessed tiie  heaviest  iron-dads  and  the  swiftest  cmisers  in  the  wwld, 
MMKher  eontroversey  between  England  and  onr  country  ended  in 
the  formw  swallowing  her  pride,  and  accepting  the  decidedly  hn- 
miliatiBg  terms  imposed  by  an  arbitration  commission.  The  two 
events,  considered  singly  or  together,  are  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  the  principle,  that  might  more  frequently  than  ri^^t 
determines  the  actions  of  nations  as  well  as  of  men. 

The  officers  of  the  Scm  Jacinto  who  boarded  the  H'mi^ 
i^thongh  performing  a  dnty  in  wluoh  they  had  no  personal  concern, 
were  treated  with  great  contempt  and  indignity  on  board  that  vessel, 
and  exhibited  in  return  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  d%nity  highly 
creditable  to  them,  and  the  service  whieh  they  represented.  The 
details  of  their  experience  on  board  the  li'efU  are  usaaily  eclipsed 
by  the  more  important  complications  growing  out  of  the  event;  they 
are,  however,  uKMit  interesting  as  showing  what  naval  oflbsers  some- 
titaieB  have  to  do  in  the  line  of  tbetr  varied  duties,  and  are  here 
presented  in  the  form  of  the  reports  made  by  the  boarding  officers. 


UvmnSiAns  SnummSJiir  jAcnrro, 
▲t  Sst,  Novembtr  12,  ISSL 

Sm:  At  1:20  p.  m.,  on  the  Sth  instant,  I  repaired  alongside  of 
the  British  nuul  packet  in  an  armed  cutter,  acoompanied  by  Mr. 
Houeton,  second  assiatant  engineer,  and  Mr.  €hrace,  the  boatswain. 

1  went  on  board  the  lirmit  alone,  leaving  the  two  officers  in  the 
boat  with  orders  to  await  until  it  became  necessary  to  show  some 
foroe. 

I  was  shown  up  by  the  first  officer  to  the  quarter-deck,  where  I 
met  the  Captain  and  inf  cnrmed  him  who  I  was,  asking  to  see  the  pas- 
sengo*  list.  He  declined  letting  me  see  it  I  then  told  him  that  I 
had  infonoatiofi  of  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Slidell|  Mr.  Eustis^  and  Mr. 
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McFarland  haying  taken  their  passage  at  Havana  in  the  packet  to 
St.  Thomas,  and  wonld  satisfy  myself  whether  they  were  on  board 
before  allowing  the  steamer  to  proceed.  Mr.  Slidell,  evidently  hear- 
ing his  name  mentioned,  came  up  to  me  and  asked  if  I  wanted  to 
see  him.  Mr.  Mason  soon  joined  ns,  and  then  Mr.  Enstis  and  Mr. 
McFarland,  when  I  made  known  the  object  of  my  yisit.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  li'efU  opposed  anything  like  the  search  of  his  vessel,  nor 
wonld  he  consent  to  show  papers  or  passenger  list.  The  four  gen- 
tlemen above  mentioned  protested  also  against  my  arresting  and 
sending  them  to  the  United  States  steamer  near  by.  There  was  con- 
siderable noise  among  the  passengers  just  abont  this  time,  and  that 
led  Mr.  Houston  and  Mr.  Grace  to  repair  on  board  with  some  six  or 
eight  men,  all  armed.  After  several  nnsnccessfnl  efforts  to  persnade 
Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slidell,  to  go  with  me  peaceably,  I  called  to 
Mr.  Houston  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  the  ship  with  the  infor- 
mation that  the  four  gentlemen  named  in  your  order  of  the  8th  in- 
stant were  on  board,  and  force  must  be  applied  to  take  them  out  of 
the  packet. 

About  three  minutes  after  there  was  still  greater  excitement  on 
the  quarter  deck,  which  brought  Mr.  Grace  with  his  armed  party. 
I  however  deemed  the  presence  of  any  armed  men  unnecessary,  and 
only  calculated  to  alarm  the  ladies  present,  and  directed  Mr.  Grace 
to  return  to  the  lower  deck,  where  he  had  been  since  first  coming  on 
board.  It  must  have  been  less  than  half  an  hour  after  I  boarded  the 
H*ent  when  the  second  armed  cutter,  under  Lieutenant  Greer,  came 
alongside,  (only  two  armed  boats  being  used).  He  brought  in  the 
third  cutter  eight  marines  and  four  machinists,  in  addition  to  a  crew 
of  some  twelve  men.  When  the  marines  and  some  armed  men  had 
been  formed  just  out  side  of  the  main  deck  cabin,  where  these  four 
gentlemen  had  gone  to  pack  up  their  baggage,  I  renewed  my  efforts 
to  induce  them  to  accompany  me  on  board — still  refusing  to  accomp- 
any me  unless  force  was  applied.  I  called  in  to  my  assistance  four 
or  five  officers,  and  first  taldng  hold  of  Mr.  Mason's  shoulder,  with 
another  officer  on  the  opposite  side,  I  went  as  far  as  the  gangway  of 
the  steamer,  and  delivered  him  over  to  Lieutenant  Greer,  to  be 
placed  in  the  boat.  I  then  returned  for  Mr,  Slidell,  who  insisted 
that  I  must  apply  considerable  force  to  get  him  to  go  with  me;  calling^ 
in  at  last  three  officers,  he  also  was  taken  in  charge  and  handed  over 
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to  Mr.  Greer.  Mr.  McFarland  and  Mr.  EuBtis,  after  protesting, 
went  qnietly  into  the  boat.  They  had  been  permitted  to  collect 
their  baggage,  bnt  were  sent  in  advance  of  it  nnder  charge  of  Lien- 
tenant  Greer.  I  gave  my  personal  attention  to  the  Inggage,  saw  it 
put  in  a  boat  and  sent  in  charge  of  an  officer  to  the  /Son  Jacmto, 

When  Mr.  Slidell  was  taken  prisoner  a  great  deal  of  noise  was 
made  by  some  of  the  passengers,  which  caused  Lientenant  Greer  to 
send  the  marines  into  the  cabin.  They  were  immediately  ordered 
to  return  to  their  former  position  outside.  I  carried  out  my  purpose 
without  asing  any  force  beyond  what  appears  in  this  report.  The 
mail  agent,  who  is  a  retired  commander  in  the  British  navy,  seem- 
ed to  have  a  great  deal  to  say  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  course,  but 
I  purposely  avoided  all  official  intercourse  with  him.  When  I  finally 
was  leaving  the  steamer  he  made  some  apology  for  his  rude  conduct, 
and  expressed  personally  his  approval  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  carried  out  my  orders.  We  parted  company  from  the  Trent  at 
2:30  p.  m. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  M.  Fairfax, 

Lieutenant  and  Executive  Officer. 

Captaik  Charlbb  Wilkcs,  U.  S.  N.y 
Ck>mmandiDg  San  JadrUo. 


United  States  Stbameb  San  Jacinto, 
At  Sea,  November  12,  1861. 

Bib:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing: On  November  8th,  between  1  and  2  p.  m.,  I  was  ordered  by 
Lieutenant  Breese,  acting  executive  officer,  to  shove  off  with  the 
third  cutter  and  go  alongside  the  English  mail  steamer,  which 
was  then  lying-to  under  our  guns.  In  the  boat  with  me  were  Third 
Assistant  Engineer  Hall,  Paymaster's  Clerk  Simpson,  Master's 
Mate  Dahlgren,  one  sergeant,  one  corporal,  and  six  privates,  of 
marines;  four  machinists  and  the  crew,  consisting  of  thirteen  men, 
the  whole  party  being  well  armed.  When  I  arrived  on  the  steamer, 
I  was  met  on  the  guard  by  Mr.  Grace,  with  a  message  from  Lieu- 
tenant Fairfax  (who  had  preceded  me  on  board)  to  bring  the  marines 
on  board  and  station  them  outside  of  the  cabin,  which  I  did;  also  to 
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keep  the  spare  men  on  the  gnard,  and  to  have  the  boat's  crew  in 
readiness  to  jump  on  board  if  needed.  As  soon  as  the  marines  were 
stationed,  I  had  the  space  ontside  and  forward  of  the  cabin  kept  clear 
of  passengers,  and  assumed  a  position  where  I  could  see  Lieutenant 
Fairfax,  who  was  then  engaged  in  conversation  with  persons  in  the 
cabin.  He  shortly  came  out  and  told  me  to  remain  as  I  was.  He  then 
went  back  into  the  cabin,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  Mr. 
Mason.  He  had  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  I  think  Mr.  Hall 
had  his  on  the  other  one.  He  transferred  Mr.  Mason  to  me,  and  I 
had  the  third  cutter  hauled  'up,  into  which  he  got.  Shortly  after 
Mr.  McFarland  came  out  and  got  into  the  boat;  I  think  he  was  un- 
accompanied by  any  of  the  officers.  About  this  time  I  heard  a  good 
deal  of  loud  talking  in  the  cabin,  and  above  all  I  heard  a  woman's 
voice.  I  could  not  hear  what  she  said.  Mr.  Fairfax  appeared  to  be 
having  an  altercation  with  some  one.  There  was  much  confusion 
created  by  the  passengers  and  ship's  officers,  who  were  making  all 
kinds  of  disagreeable  and  contemptuous  noises  and  remarks. 

Just  then  Mr.  Houston  came  to  me  and  said  he  thought  there 
would  be  trouble.  I  told  him  to  ask  Mr.  Fairfax  if  I  should  bring 
in  the  marines.  He  returned  with  an  answer  to  bring  them  in.  At 
that  time  I  heard  some  one  call  out  ^'  shoot  him."  I  ordered  the 
marines  to  come  into  the  cabin,  which  they  did  at  quick  time.  As 
they  advanced  the  passengers  fell  back.  Mr.  Fairfax  then  ordered 
the  marines  to  go  out  of  the  cabin,  which  they  did,  Mr.  Slidell  at 
the  same  time  jumping  out  of  a  window  of  a  state-room  into  the 
cabin,  where  he  was  arrested  by  Mr.  Fairfax,  and  was  then  brought 
by  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Grace  to  the  boat,  into  which  he  got.  Soon 
after  Mr.  Eustis  came  to  the  boat,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fairfax.  I 
then,  by  his  order,  took  charge  of  the  boat  and  conveyed  the  gen- 
tlemen arrested,  viz:  Messrs.  Slidell,  Mason,  McFarland,  and 
Eustis  to  the  San  Jaci/ntOy  where  I  delivered  them  over  to  Captain 
Wilkes.  This  was  about  2  o'clock.  I  then  returned  to  the  steamer; 
when  I  reached  her  the  baggage  of  the  gentlemen  was  being 
brought  up  and  sent  to  the  Scua  Jacinto.  Soon  after  Mr.  Fairfax 
told  me  to  send  the  marines  and  spare  hands  on  board,  which  I  did. 
He  then  left  me  in  charge  of  our  party  and  went  on  board  the  San 
Jacinto.  About  3  o'clock  she  ran  under  the  T'r^w^'^  stern ;  I  was 
hailed  and  directed  to  come  on  board,  which  I  did  with  all  except- 
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ing  Mr.  Grace,  Mr.  Dahlgren  and  Mr.  Hall,  who  came  in  another 

boat 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jambs  A.  Gbbeb, 

Lieutenant. 
Captain  €.  Wilkbs, 

Gommandlog  Son  JcycMo. 


P.  S.  I  desire  to  add  that  it  was  about  1.35  p.  h.  when  I 
went  alongside  the  Trent,  There  were  but  two  armed  boats  used 
during  the  day;  a  third  boat,  the  crew  of  which  were  unarmed,  went 
alongside  during  the  detention.  When  I  first  went  on  board  with 
the  marines,  and  at  intervals  during  my  stay,  the  officers  of  the 
steamer  made  a  great  many  irritating  remarks  to  each  other  and  to 
the  passengers,  which  were  evidently  intended  for  our  benefit. 
Among  other  things  said  were:  "Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  an  out- 
rage?'' *' Marines  on  board!  Why,  this  looks  devilish  like 
mutiny."  '*  These  Yankees  will  have  to  pay  well  for  this."  '* This 
is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  the  South;  England  will  open  the 
blockade."  "We  will  have  a  good  chance  at  them  now."  "  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  piratical  act?"  "Why,  this  is  a  perfect 
Bull's  Run!"  "They  would  not  have  dared  to  have  done  it  if  an 
English  man-of-war  had  been  in  sight."  The  mail  agent,  (a  man  in 
the  uniform  of  a  conmiander  in  the  royal  navy,  I  think)  was  very 
indignant  and  talkative,  and  tried  several  times  to  get  me  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter.  I  told  him  I  was  not  there  for  that  purpose. 
He  was  very  bitter;  He  told  me  that  the  English  squadron  would 
raise  the  blockade  in  twenty  days  after  his  report  of  this  outrage  (I 
think  he  said  outrage)  got  home;  that  the  Northerners  might  as  well 
give  up  now,  etc., etc."  Most  all  the  officers  of  the  vessel  showed 
an  undisguised  hatred  for  the  Northern  people  and  a  sympathy  for 
the  Confederates.  I  will  do  the  captain  of  the  vessel  the  justice  to 
say  that  he  acted  differently  from  the  rest,  being,  when  I  saw  him, 
very  reserved  and  dignified.  The  officers  and  men  of  our  party 
took  no  apparent  notice  of  the  remarks  that  were  made,  and  acted 
with  the  greatest  forbearance. 

Respectfully, 

Jas.  a.  Gbbsb. 
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Unitbd  States  Stbambb  San  Jacinto, 
At  sea,  November  13, 1861. 

Sib:  In  obedience  to  your  order  of  the  11th  instant,  1  respect- 
fully report:  That  upon  going  alongside  of  the  English  steamer 
Trentj  on  the  8th  of  this  month,  Lieutenant  Fairfax  went  on  board, 
ordering  the  boatswain  and  myself  to  remain  in  the  boat.  A  few 
minutes  after  this  my  attention  was  attracted  by  persons  speaking  in 
a  loud  and  excited  manner  upon  the  steamer's  upper  deck.  While 
considering  its  meaning  the  noise  was  repeated,  which  decided  me 
to  join  Lieutenant  Fairfax  immediately  on  board,  and  found  him 
surrounded  by  the  officers  of  the  ship  and  passengers,  among  whom 
I  recognized  Messrs.  Mason,  Slidell,and  Eustis.  The  confusion  at 
this  time  passes  description.  So  soon,  however,  as  he  could  be 
heard,  the  mail  agent  (who  was  a  retired  lieutenant  or  commander 
in  the  British  navy)  protested  against  the  act  of  removing  passen- 
gers from  an  English  steamer.  Lieutenant  Fairfax  requested  Mr. 
Mason  to  go  quietly  to  the  Scm  Jacinto^  but  that  gentleman  replied 
that  he  would  "yield  only  to  force;"  whereupon  I  was  ordered  to 
our  ship  to  report  the  presence  of  the  above-named  gentlemen, 
together  with  Mr.  McFarland,  and  ask  that  the  remainder  of  our 
force  be  sent  to  the  Trent,  after  which  I  returned  to  her,  and  enter- 
ing the  cabin,  saw  Mr.  Fairfax  endeavoring  to  enter  Mr.  Slideirs 
room,  which  was  then  prevented  in  a  measure  by  the  excitement 
which  prevailed  in  and  around  that  gentleman's  quarters.  The  pas- 
sengers (not  including  Mr.  Mason,  Slidell,  Eustis  or  McFarland) 
were  disposed  to  give  trouble;  some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten,  and  upon  Lieutenant  Greer  being  informed  by  me  of  this 
fact,  he  ordered  the  marines  to  clear  the  passage-way  of  the  cabin, 
but  as  Mr.  Slidell  had  now  come  out  of  his  state  room  through  the 
window,  where  we  could  get  to  him,  the  order  to  the  marines  was 
countermanded  by  Lieutenant  Fairfax.  Mr.  Slidell  was  removed  to 
the  boat  by  Mr.  Grace  and  myself,  and  no  more  force  was  used 
than  would  show  what  would  be  done  in  case  of  necessity.  Mr. 
Mason  was  taken  in  charge  by  Lieutenant  Fairfax  and  Third  Assist- 
ant Engineer  Hall.  The  two  secretaries  walked  into  the  boat  by 
themselves. 

While  we  were  on  board  of  the  Trent  many  remarks  were  made 
reflecting  discreditably  upon  us  and  the  government  of  the  United 
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States.  No  one  was  more  abnaive  than  the  mail  agent,  who  took 
pains  at  the  same  time  to  inform  ns  that  he  was  the  only  person  on 
board  ofiScialiy  connected  with  her  Brittanic  majesty's  government, 
who  he  said  would,  in  consequence  of  this  act,  break  the  blockade 
of  the  southern  United  States  ports.  Another  person,  supposed  to 
be  a  passenger,  was  so  violent  that  the  captain  ordered  him  to 
be  locked  up.  A  short  time  before  leaving  the  steamer  I  was  in- 
formed by  one  of  her  crew  that  the  mail  agent  was  advising  the  cup- 
tain  to  arm  the  crew  and  passengers  of  his  ship,  which  I  immediately 
communicated  to  Lieutenant  Greer.  About  3:30  p.  h.  we  returned 
to  the  Scm,  Jacinto. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  Houston, 

Second  Assistant  Engineer, 

U.  8.  Steamer  San  Jacinto. 
Captaih  Chablks  Wilkbs, 

*  CommaDding. 


UviTBD  States  Stbambb  San  Jacinto, 
At  sea,  November  13, 1861. 

Sm: — In  obedience  to  your  order  of  the  11th  instant,!  respect- 
fully make  the  following  report  of  what  came  under  my  observation 
on  board  the  mail  steamer  Trent  whilst  hove-to  under  our  guns  on 
the  8th  instant: 

I  boarded  the  steamer  in  the  third  cutter,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Greer.  Immediately  on  reaching  the  steamer's  deck 
I  stationed  four  men  (an  oiler,  assistant  oiler  and  two  firemen)  who 
accompanied  me,  in  the  port  gang- way.  I  then  went  into  the  cabin, 
where  I  saw  Lieutenant  Fairfax,  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of 
passengers  and  the  officers  of  the  ship.  He  was  conversing  with  Mr. 
Mason,  and  endeavoring  to  get  him  to  come  peaceably  on  board  this 
ship.  Mr.  Mason  refused  to  comply  unless  by  force,  and  taking 
hold  of  Mr.  Mason's  coat  collar,  gave  an  order,  *' Gentlemen,  lay 
hands  on  him."  I  then  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  coat  collar,  when 
Mr.  Mason  said  he  would  yield  under  protest.  I  accompanied  him 
as  far  as  the  boat,'  which  was  at  the  port  gang- way. 

Ketuming  to  the  cabin,  Lieutenant  Fairfax  was  at  Mr.  Slidell's 
room.     After  a  short  time  Mr.  Slidell  came  from  his  room  through 
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a  side  window.  He  also  refused  Lieutenant  Fairfaxes  order  to  come 
on  board  this  ship,  unless  by  force.  I,  with  several  of  the  officers, 
then  caught  hold,  and  used  sufficient  power  to  remove  him  from  the 
cabin.  He  was  accompanied  to  the  boat  by  Second  Assistant  Engi- 
neer Houston  and  Boatswain  Orace.  I  then  received  an  order  from 
both  Lieutenants  Fairfax  and  Greer  to  retain  the  boat  until  Messrs. 
Eustis  and  McFarland  were  found.  I  remained  in  the  gangway  till 
Messrs.  Mason,  Slidell,  Eustis  and  McFarland  shoved  off.  Lieuten- 
ant Greer  having  charge  of  the  gentlemen. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  and  talking  during  the 
whole  time,  the  officers  of  the  steamer  endeavoring  particularly  to 
thwart  Lieutenant  Fairfax  in  carrying  out  his  orders.  They  also 
used  very  harsh  expressions  toward  us,  calling  us  pirates,  piratical 
expedition,  etc.,  and  threatened  to  open  our  blockade  in  a  few  weeks. 
At  one  time  the  officers  and  passengers  made  a  demonstration,  at  the 
moment  the  marine  guard  came  hastily  in  the  cabin,  but  were  imme- 
diately ordered  back  by  Lieutenant  Fairfax. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  everything  was  conducted  on  our 
part  in  a  peaceable,  quiet  and  gentlemanly  manner,  and  most  re- 
markably so  by  Lieutenant  Fairfax,  who  certainly  had  sufficient  cause 
to  resort  to  arms.  I  remained  aboard  the  2i*ent  till  after  the  bag- 
gage belonging  to  the  gentlemen  had  been  sent,  and  finally  returned 
to  this  ship  with  Lieutenant  Oreer. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  W.  Hall, 
Third  Assistant  Engineer,  D.  S.  N. 
CAFTAiir  Charlsb  Wilkss, 

CommandiDg  U.  S.  Steamer  jSkm  JadrUo. 

Lieutenants  Fairfax  and  Greer,  who  had  such  a  conspicuous 
part  in  this  affair,  have  both  since  made  enviable  records  for  dis- 
tinguished services  in  the  navy,  and  have  both  risen  to  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral;  the  former  was  retired  in  1881  and  died  in  January, 
1894.  Rear  Admiral  Greer  is  also  on  the  retired  list  now,  having 
had  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the  senior  officer  of  the  navy 
for  some  months  before  his  retirement.  Second  Assistant  Engineer 
Houston  served  his  country  faithfully  throughout  the  war  and  resigned 
from  the  naval  service  in  July,  1866,  to  engage  in  business.     He 
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has  been  eminently  suceessfnl,  haying  been  a  director,  vice-preai- 
dent  and  president  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  for  a 
long  period  of  years,  and  only  recently  gave  np  active  business  to 
enter  into  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  a  fortune  which  his  talents  have 
enabled  him  to  amass  during  his  busy  life.  Third  Assistant  Engi- 
neer Hall  served  faithfully  throughout  the  rebellion  and  resigned 
from  the  service  not  long  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  Scm  Jacinto  was  Mr.  John  Faron,  who 
three  years  later  was  killed  on  board  the  Tecwmseh  with  all  five  of 
his  assistant  engineers  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay. 
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CHAPTEB  XVL 

<<  The  man  who  Koee  into  action  in  a  wooden  vessei  is  a  fool,  and  the  man  who 
sends  him  there  is  a  villain."— Admibal  Sib  Johk  EUt. 

1861.  The  ClTil  War,continned— -The  First  American  Iron  Clads— The  Stevens  Battery 
Condemned  by  a  Board  of  Naval  Oi&oers— -Anthority  to  Build  Armored  Vessels 
Conferred  by  Act  of  Ck>ngress— Report  of  Board  on  Iron-Clad  Vessels-— Tha 
Gai«bha,  New  Ibonsidbs,  and  Mokitob-— Armored  Vessels  in  the  Mississippi 
River. 

AT  the  outbreak  of  the  Ciyil  War  the  United  States  had  no  armored 
iV  war  yessels,  although  the  example  of  the  unfinished  Steyens' 
battery  and  the  presentation  of  plans  for  an  armored  floating  battery 
by  the  Swedish- American  inyentor  John  Ericsson  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  had  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  iron  armor  abroad  to 
a  limited  extent.  Three  iron- plated  floating  batteries  had  been  used 
by  the  French  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1861  that  nation  had  La  Oloire  and  three  other  large  wooden  steam 
frigates  in  commission,  all  sheathed  with  light  iron  armor,  and  four- 
teen others  in  process  of  construction.  England  also  had  entered 
the  field  and  had  at  sea  the  Wa/rrioTy  Black  Prince^  Defense^  Resis- 
tance and  Royal  Oak^  large  armored  steam-ships  similar  to  La  Oloire^ 
with  sixteen  other  armor-clads  in  yarious  stages  of  construction. 
These  British  and  French  vessels  were  large  full-rigged  ships  with 
auxiliary  steam  power,  dependent  upon  the  wind  fully  as  much  as 
upon  steam  for  locomotion;  their  iron  sides  constituted  the  only  fea- 
ture wherein  they  resembled  the  Stevens'  battery  or  the  vessel  sug- 
gested by  Ericsson  to  Napoleon  in  1864. 

A  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  June  24, 1861,  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  appoint  a  board  to  examine  the  Stevens' 
battery  and  ascertain  the  cost  and  time  necessary  for  its  completion, 
and  the  expediency  thereof.  The  board  consisted  of  Commodores 
Silas  H.  Stringham  and  William  Inman,  Captain  T.  A.  Dornin, 
Chief  Engineer  A.  C.  Stimers,  and  Joseph  Henry,  Esq.,  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  report  of  this  board,  not  made 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  was  adverse  to  the  completion  of  the  iron 
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battery,  and  the  project  was  then  dropped,  so  far  as  the  goyernment 
was  concerned. 

An  extra  session  of  Congress  was  assembled  by  presidential 
proclamation  July  4,  1861,  to  which,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
made  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  navy  at  that  time.  In  this 
report  the  Secretary  referred  to  the  attention  given  by  England  and 
France  to  iron-clad  war-steamers,  and  asked  for  authority  to  con- 
struct such  vessels  if  an  investigation  by  a  competent  board  should 
show  such  construction  to  be  advisable.  Congress  responded  ^ith 
liberality  and  promptness  by  an  act,  approved  August  3,  1861,  en- 
titled ^'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  one  or  more 
armored  ships  and  floating  batteries,  and  for  other  purposes, "  it  be- 
ing brief  and  to  the  point,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  cf  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  be,  and  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  a 
board  of  three  skilful  naval  officers  to  investigate  the  plans  and  spe- 
cifications that  may  be  submitted  for  the  construction  or  completing 
of  iron  or  steel-clad  steamships  or  steam  batteries,  and,  on  their  re- 
port, should  it  be  favorable,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  cause 
one  or  more  armored  or  iron  or  steel-clad  steamships  or  floating  steam 
batteries  to  be  built;  and  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Sao.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  oflice  of  engineer-in-chief  of  the  navy  the  appointment  thereto 
shall  be  made  from  the  list  of  chief  engineers. 

August  7,  the  Navy  Department  issued  an  advertisement  ask- 
ing for  bids  from  responsible  persons  for  the  construction  of  one  or 
more  iron-clad  steam-vessels  of  war,  either  of  iron  or  of  wood  and 
iron  combined,  for  sea  or  river  service,  the  advertisement  giving  in 
general  terms  the  principal  requirements.  These  were,  that  vessels 
proposed  must  be  of  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  sixteen  feet 
draft;  must  carry  an  armament  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons  weight,  with  provisious  and  stores  for  from  one- hundred 
and  sixty-five  to  three  hundred  persons,  according  to  armament,  for 
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sixty  days,  with  coal  for  eight  days;  must  have  two  masts, with  wire 
rope  standing  rigging  for  navigating  the  sea.  The  lighter  draft  of 
water,  compatible  with  other  requisites,  was  preferred.  General 
descriptions  and  drawings  of  vessel,  armor  and  machinery  were  re- 
quired, as  well  as  estimates  of  cost  and  time  for  completion  of 
the  whole.  Twenty-five  days  from  date  of  advertisement  were  al- 
lowed for  the  presentation  of  plans. 

A  naval  board,  composed  of  Commodore  Joseph  Smith,  Com- 
modore Hiram  Paulding,  and  Commander  Charles  H.  Davis,  was 
appointed  on  the  eighth  of  August  to  examine  carefully  all  plans 
submitted  and  report  upon  the  same.  The  report  of  this  board, 
dated  September  16,  1861,  is  both  interesting  and  tinstructive  from 
many  points  of  view,  showing  as  it  does  the  opinions  entertained  by 
the  naval  men  of  that  period  regarding  armor,  and  its  probable  utility ; 
it  also  unfolds  some  of  the  rare  schemes  of  inventors  and  patriots, 
who  rushed  to  their  country's  succor.     It  follows  in  full: 

REPORT  ON  IRON  CLAD  YBSSELS. 

Navt  Depabtmxnt, 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  September  16, 1861. 

Sib:  The  undersigned,  constituting  a  board  appointed  by  your 
order  of  the  8th  ultimo,  proceeded  to  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  in 
accordance  with  the  first  section  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  3d 
of  August  1861,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  "to  appoint  a 
board  of  three  skilful  naval  officers  to  investigate  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications that  may  be  submitted  for  the  construction  or  completing 
of  iron-clad  steam-ships  or  steam  batteries,  and  on  their  report, 
should  it  be  favorable,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  cause  one  or 
more  armored  or  iron -clad  or  steel  clad  steamships  or  fioating  steam 
batteries  to  be  built;  and  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

Distrustful  of  our  ability  to  discharge  this  duty,  which  the  law 
requires  should  be  performed  by  three  skilful  naval  officers,  we  ap- 
proach the  subject  with  diffidence,  having  no  experience  and  but 
scanty  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  naval  architecture. 

The  plans  submitted  are  so  various,  and  in  many  respects  so 
entirely  dissimilar,  that  without  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  this 
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mode  of  construction  find  the  resisting  properties  of  iron  than  we 
possess,  it  is  very  likely  that  some  of  onr  conclusions  may  prove 
erroneous* 

Application  was  made  to  the  Department  for  a  nayal  construc- 
tor, to  be  placed  under  our  orders,  with  whom  we  might  consult; 
but  it  appears  that  they  are  all  so  employed  on  important  service 
that  none  could  be  assigned  to  this  duty. 

The  construction  of  iron  clad  steamships  of  war  is  now  zealously 
claiming  the  attention  of  foreign  naval  powers*  France  led;  Eng- 
land followed,  and  is  now  somewhat  extensively  engaged  in  the  sys- 
tem; and  other  powers  seem  to  emulate  their  example,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

Opinions  differ  amongst  naval  and  scientific  men  as  to  the 
policy  of  adopting  the  iron  armature  for  ships-of-war.  For  coast 
and  harbor  defence  they  are  undoubtedly  formidable  adjuncts  to 
fortifications  on  land«  As  cruising  vessels,  however,  we  are  skepti- 
cal as  to  their  advantage  and  ultimate  adoption.  But  whilst  other 
nations  are  endeavoring  to  perfect  them,  we  must  not  remain  idle. 

The  enormous  load  of  iron,  as  so  much  additional  weight  to  the 
vessel;  the  great  breadth  of  beam  necessary  to  give  her  stability;  the 
short  supply  of  coal  she  will  be  able  to  stow  in  bunkers;  the  greater 
power  required  to  propel  her;  and  the  largely  increased  cost  of  con- 
struction, are  objections  to  this  class  of  vessels  as  cruisers,  which  we 
believe  it  is  difficult  successfully  to  overcome.  For  river  and  har- 
bor service  we  consider  iron-clad  vessels  of  light  draught,  or  floating 
batteries  thus  shielded,  as  very  important;  and  w6  feel  at  this  mo- 
ment the  necessity  of  them  on  some  of  our  rivers  and  inlets  to  en- 
force obedience  to  the  laws.  We  however  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
the  opinion,  notwithstanding  all  we  have  heard  or  seen  written  on 
the  subject,  that  no  ship  or  floating  battery,  however  heavily  she 
may  be  plated,  can  cope  successfully  with  a  properly  constructed 
fortification  of  masonry.  The  one  is  fixed  and  inmiovable  and 
though  constructed  of  a  material  which  may  be  shattered  by  shot,  can 
be  covered  if  need  be,  by  the  same  or  much  heavier  armor  than  a 
floating  vessel  can  bear,  whilst  the  other  is  subject  to  disturbances 
by  winds  and  waves,  and  to  the  powerful  effects  of  tides  and  currents. 

Armored  ships  or  batteries  may  be  employed  advantageously 
to  pass  fortifications  on  land  for  ulterior  objects  of  attack,  to  run  a 
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blockade,  or  to  reduce  temporary  batteries  on  the  shores  of  rivers 
and  the  approaches  to  onr  harbors. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  comparative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  ships  constructed  of  wood  over  those  of  iron,  we  are 
clearly  of  opinion  that  no  iron-clad  vessel  of  equal  displacement  can 
be  made  to  obtain  the  same  speed  as  one  not  thus  encumbered,  be- 
cause her  form  would  be  better  adapted  to  speed.  Her  form  and 
dimensions,  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  shield,  detract  materially 
in  a  heavy  sea  from  the  life,  buoyancy  and  spring  which  a  ship  built 
of  wood  possesses. 

Wooden  ships  may  be  said  to  be  but  coflins  for  their  crews 
when  brought  in  conflict  with  iron-clad  vessels;  but  the  speed  of  the 
former,  we  take  for  granted,  being  greater  than  that  of  the  latter, 
they  can  readily  choose  their  position  and  keep  out  of  harm's  way 
entirely. 

Recent  improvements  in  the  form  and  preparations  of  projec- 
tiles, and  their  increased  capacity  for  destruction,  have  elicited  a 
large  amount  of  ingenuity  and  skill  to  devise  means  for  resisting 
them  in  the  construction  of  ships-of-war.  As  yet  we  know  of  noth- 
ing superior  to  the  large  and  heavy  spherical  shot  in  its  destructive 
effects  on  vessels,  whether  plated  or  not. 

Rifled  guns  have  greater  range,  but  the  conical  shot  does  not 
produce  the  crushing  effect  of  spherical  shot. 

It  is  assumed  that  4i  inch  plates  are  the  heaviest  armor  a  sea 
going  vessel  can  safely  carry.  These  plates  should  be  of  tough  iron, 
and  rolled  in  large,  long  pieces.  This  thickness  of  armor,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  resist  all  projectiles  now  in  use  at  a  distance  of  500 
yards,  especially  if  the  ship's  sides  are  angular. 

Plates  hammered  in  large  masses  are  less  fibrous  and  tough 
than  when  rolled.  The  question  whether  wooden  backing,  or  any 
elastic  substance  behind  the  iron  plating,  will  tend  to  relieve  at  all 
the  frame  of  the  ships  from  the  crushing  effect  of  a  heavy  projectile, 
is  not  yet  decided.  Major  Barnard  says:  '^to  pat  an  elastic  material 
behind  the  iron  is  to  insure  its  destruction."  With  all  deference 
to  such  creditable  authority,  we  may  suggest  that  it  is  possible  a 
backing  of  some  elastic  substance  (soft  wood,  perhaps,  is  the  best) 
might  relieve  the  frame  of  the  ship  somewhat  from  the  terrible  shock 
of  a  heavy  projectile,  though  the  plate  should  not  be  fractured. 
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With  respect  to  a  comparison  between  ships  of  iron  and  those 
of  wood,  without  plating,  high  authorities  in  England  differ  as  to 
which  is  the  best.  The  tops  of  ships  built  of  iron,  we  are  told,  wear 
out  three  bottoms,  whilst  the  bottoms  of  those  built  of  wood  will 
outwear  three  tops.  In  deciding  on  the  relative  merits  of  iron  and 
wooden-framed  vessels,  for  each  of  .which  we  have  offers,  the  board 
is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  to  try  a  specimen  of  each,  as  both 
have  distinguished  advocates.  One  strong  objection  to  iron  vessels, 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet  been  overcome,  is  the  oxida- 
tion or  rust  in  salt  water,  and  their  liability  of  becoming  foul  under 
water  by  the  attachment  of  sea  grass  and  animalcules  to  their  bot- 
toms. The  best  preventive  we  know  of  is  a  coating  of  pure  zinc 
paint,  which  so  long  as  it  lasts,  is  believed  to  be  an  antidote  to  this 
cause  of  evil. 

After  these  brief  remarks  on  the  subject  generally,  we  proceed 
to  notice  the  plans  and  offers  referred  to  us  for  the  construction  of 
plated  vessels  and  floating  batteries. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  most  ready  mode  of  obtaining  an 
iron-clad  ship  of  war  would  be  to  contract  with  responsible  parties 
in  England  for  its  complete  construction;  and  we  are  assured  that 
parties  there  are  ready  to  engage  in  such  an  enterprise  on  terms 
more  reasonable,  perhaps,  than  such  vessels  could  be  built  in 
this  country,  having  much  greater  experience  and  facilities  than  we 
possess.  Indeed,  we  are  informed  there  are  no  mills  and  machinery 
in  this  country  capable  of  rolling  iron  4:^  inches  thick,  though  plates 
might  be  hammered  to  that  thickness  in  many  of  our  work-shops.  As 
before  observed,  rolled  iron  is  considered  much  the  best,  and  the 
diflSculty  of  rolling  it  increases  rapidly  with  the  increase  of  thick- 
ness. It  has,  however,  occured  to  us  that  a  difiSculty  might  arise 
with  the  British  government  in  case  we  should  undertake  to  con- 
struct ships-of-war  in  that  country,  which  might  complicate  their  de- 
livery; and,  moreover,  we  are  of  opinion  that  every  people  or 
nation  who  can  maintain  a  navy  should  be  capable  of  constructing  it 
themselves. 

Our  immediate  demands  seem  to  require,  first,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, vessels  invulnerable  to  shot,  of  light  draught  of  water,  to 
penetrate  our  shoal  harbors,  rivers  and  bayous.  We  therefore  favor 
the  construction  of  this  class  of  vessels  before  going  into  a  more 
perfect  system   of   large   iron-clad   sea-going  vessels  of  war.     We 
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are  here  met  with  the  difiScnlty  of  encnmbering  small  yeBsels  with 
armor,  which,  from  their  size,  they  are  nnable  to  bear.  We  neverthe- 
less recommend  that  contracts  be  made  with  responsible  parties  for 
the  construction  of  one  or  more  iron-clad  vessels  or  batteries  of  as  light 
a  draught  of  water  as  practicable,  consistent  with  their  weigh t  of  armor. 
Meanwhile,  availing  ourselves  of  the  experience  thus  obtained, 
and  the  improvements  which  we  believe  are  yet  to  be  made  by  other 
naval  powers  in  building  iron-clad  ships,  we  would  advise  the  con- 
struction, in  our  own  navy  yards,  of  one  or  more  of  these  vessels, 
upon  a  large  and  more  perfect  scale,  when  Congress  shall  see  fit  to 
authorize  it.  The  amount  now  appropriated  is  not  sufficient  to  build 
both  classes  of  vessels  to  any  great  extent. 

We  have  made  a  synopsis  of  the  propositions  and  specifications 
submitted,  which  we  annex,  and  now  proceed  to  state,  in  brief,  the 
result  of  our  decisions  upon  the  offers  presented  to  us. 

J.  Ericsson,  New  York,  page  19. — This  plan  of  a  floating  bat- 
tery is  novel,  but  seems  to  be  based  upon  a  plan  which  will  render 
the  battery  shot  and  shell  proof.  We  are  somewhat  apprehensive 
that  her  properties  for  sea  are  not  such  as  a  sea-going  vessel  should 
possess.  But  she  may  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  on  the 
coast  in  smooth  water.  We  recommend  that  an  experiment  be  made 
with  one  battery  of  this  description  on  the  terms  proposed,  with  a 
guarantee  and  forfeiture  in  case  of  failure  in  any  of  the  properties 
and  points  of  the  vessel  as  proposed. 

Price,  $275,000;  length  of  vessel,  172  feet;  breadth  of  beam, 
41  feet;  depth  of  hold,  11^  feet;  time,  100  days;  draught  of  water 
10  feet;  displacement,  1,255  tons;  speed  per  hour,  9  statute  miles. 

John  W.  Nysteom,  Philadelphia,  1216  Chestnut  St,  page  1. — 
The  plan  of  (quadruple)  guns  is  not  known  and  cannot  be  consid- 
ered. The  dimensions  would  not  float  the  vessel  without  the 
guards,  which  we  are  not  satisfied  would  repel  shot.  We  do  not 
recommend  the  plan. 

Price,  about  $175,000;  length  of  vessel,  175  feet;  breadth  of 
beam,  27  feet;  depth  of  hold,  13  feet;  time,  four  months;  draught 
of  water,  10  feet;  displacement,  875  tons;  speed  per  hour,  12 
knots. - 

William  Pbbine,  New  York,  2777  post  office  box,  presents 
three  plans.     The  specifications  and  drawings  are  not  full.     The 
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last  proposal  (No.  3,  page  2)  for  the  heavy  plating  is  the  only  one 
we  have  considered;  but  there  is  neither  drawing  nor  model,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  vessel,  we  think,  will  not  bear  the  armor  and 
armament  proposed. 

Price,  1621,000;  length  of  vessel,  226  feet;  breadth  of  beam, 
45^  feet;  depth  of  hold,  15^  feet;  time,  9  months;  draught  of  water 
13  feet;  displacement,  2,4S4  tons;  speed  per  horn',  10  knots. 

John  C.  Lb  Fkbbb,  Boston,  page  9. — ^Description  deficient. 
Not  recommended.  Sent  a  model,  but  neither  price,  time,  nor 
dimensions  stated. 

£.  S.  Benwiok,  New  York,  336  Broadway,  presents  drawings, 
specifications  and  model  of  an  iron-clad  vessel  of  large  capacity  and 
powerfol  engines,  with  great  speed,  capable  of  carrying  a  heavy 
battery,  and  stated  to  be  shot-proof  and  a  good  sea  boat.  The 
form  and  manner  of  construction  and  proportions  of  the  vessel  are 
novel,  and  will  attract  the  attention  of  scientific  and  practical  men. 
She  is  of  very  light  draft  of  water,  and  on  the  question  whether  she 
will  prove  to  be  a  safe  and  comfortable  sea-boat  we  do  not  express 
a  decided  opinion.  Vessels  of  somewhat  similar  form,  in  the  part 
of  the  vessel  which  is  emersed,  of  light  draught  of  water  on  our 
western  lakes,  have,  we  believe,  proved  entirely  satisfactory  in  all 
weathers.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  the  waves,  when  disturbed 
by  the  winds,  by  producing  a  jerk,  or  sudden  rolling  motion  of  flat 
shoal  vessels,  it  is  proposed  to  carry  a  sufiScient  weight  above  the 
center  of  gravity  to  counterpoise  the  heavy  weight  below,  which  is 
done  in  this  ship  by  the  immense  iron  armor.  If,  after  a  full  dis- 
cussion and  examination  by  experts  on  this  plan,  it  should  be  de- 
cided that  she  is  a  safe  vessel  for  sea  service,  we  would  recommend 
the  construction  upon  it  of  one  ship  at  one  of  our  dock  yards. 

The  estimate  cost  of  this  ship,  fl, 500, 000,  precludes  action 
upon  the  plan  until  further  appropriations  shall  be  made  by  Con- 
gress for  such  objects. 

Time  not  stated;  length  of  vessel  400  feet;  breadth  of  beam, 
60  feet;  depth  of  hold,  33  feet;  draught  of  water,  16  feet;  displace- 
ment,  6,620  tons;  speed  per  hour,  at  least  18  miles. 

Whttnet  &  Rowland,  Brooklyn,  Greenpoint,  page  13;  propose 
an  iron  gunboat,  armor  of  bars  of  iron  and  thin  plate  over  it.  No 
price  stated.  Dimensions  of  vessel,  we  think,  will  not  bear  the 
weight  and  possess  stability.    Time,  5  months.    Not  recommended. 
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Length  of  vessel,  140  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  28  feet;  depth  of 
hold,  18|  feet;  draught  of  water,  8  feet. 

Donald  MoEat,  Boston,  page  6. — Vessel,  in  general  dimen- 
sions and  armor,  approved.  The  speed  estimated  slow.  The  cost 
precludes  the  consideration  of  construction  by  the  board. 

Price,  $1,000,000;  length  of  vessel,  227;feet;  breadth  of  beam, 
50  feet;  depth  of  hold,  26 J  feet;  time,  9  to  10  months;  draught  of 
water,  14  feet;  displacement,  8,100  tons;  speed  per  hour,  6  to  7 
knots. 

William  -H.  Wood,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  page  14. — Dimen- 
sions will  not  float  the  guns  high  enough;  not  recommended. 

Price,  $255,000;  length  of  vessel,  160  feet;  breadth  of  beam, 
34  feet;  depth  of  hold,  22  feet;  time,  4  months;  draught  of  water, 
13  feet;  displacement,  1,216  tons;  speed,  not  stated. 

Mbbbiok  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  pages  7  and  8 — Vessel  of 
wood  and  iron  combined.  This  proposition  we  consider  the  most 
practical  one  for  heavy  armor.  We  recommend  that  a  contract  be 
made  with  that  party,  under  a  guarantee,  with  forfeiture  in  case  of 
failure  to  comply  with  the  specifications;  and  that  the  contract  re- 
quire the  plates  to  be  15  feet  long  and  36  inches  wide,  with  a  reser- 
vation of  some  modifications  which  may  occur  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses, not  to  affect  the  cost. 

Price,  1780,000;  length  of  vessel,  220  feet;  breadth  of  beam, 
60  feet;  depth  of  hold,  23  feet;  time,  9  months;  draught  of  water, 
13  feet;  displacement,  3,296  tons;  speed  per  hour,  9^  knots. 

^.^       Benjamin  Bathbubn, ,  page  20. — We  do  not  recommend 

the  plan  for  adoption. 

Price  not  stated;  length  of  vessel  not  stated;  breadth  of  beam, 
80  feet;  depth  of  hold,  74  feet;  time  not  stated;  draught  of  water, 
25  feet;  displacement,  15,000  tons;  speed  not  stated;  specifications 
incomplete. 

Hbnry  R.  Dunham,  New  York,  page  11. — Vessel  too  costly 
for  the  appropriation;  no  drawings  or  specifications;  not  recom- 
mended. 

_  Price,  $1,200,000;  length  of  vessel,  325  feet;  breadth  of  beam, 
60  feet;  depth  of  hold  not  stated;  time,  15  to  18  months;  draught 
of  water,  16  feet;  displacement  not  stated;  speed  per  hour,  12 
miles. 

C.  S.  BusHNELL  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  page  121. — Pro- 
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pose  a  vessel  to  be  iron-clad,  od  the  rail  and  plate  principle,  and  to 
obtain  high  speed.  The  objection  to  this  vessel  is  the  fear  that  she 
wiU  not  float  her  armor  and  load  sufGiciently  high,  and  have  stabil- 
ity enough  for  a  sea  vessel.  With  a  guarantee  that  she  shall  do 
these,  we  recommend  on  that  basis  a  contract. 

Price,  1235,250;  length  of  vessel,  180  feet;  breadth  of  beam, 
—  feet;  depth  of  hold,  12|  feet;  time,  4  months;  draught  of  water, 
10  feet;  displacement,  —  tons;  speed  per  hour,  12  knots. 

John  Wbstwood,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  page  17. — Vessel  of  wood, 
with  iron  armor;  plan  good  enough,  but  the  breadth  not  enough  to 
bear  the  armor.  No  detailed  specification;  no  price  or  time  stated; 
only  a  general  drawing.     Not  reconmiended. 

NsAFix  &  Levy,  Philadelphia,  page  5. — No  plans  or  drawings, 
therefore  not  considered.     Neither  price  nor  time  stated. 

Length  of  vessel,  200  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  40  feet;  depth  of 
hold,  15  feet;  draught  of  water,  13  feet;  displacement,  1,748  tons; 
speed  per  hour,  10  knots. 

Wm.  Noebis,  New  York,  26  Cedar  street,  page  6. — Iron  boat 
without  armor — too  small  and  not  recommended. 

Price,  $32,000;  length  of  vessel  88  feet;  breadth  of  beam  25 
feet;  depth  of  hold  14  feet;  time  60  to  75  days;  draught  of  water,  3 
feet;  displacement  90  tons;  speed  not  stated. 

Wm.  KnrosLBY,  Washington,  D.  C,  page  10,  proposes  a  n^JJ^- 
dad  vessel,  which  we  cannot  recommend.  No  price  or  dimensions 
stated. 

A.  BsEBB,  New  York,  82  Broadway,  page  18. — Specification 
and  sketch  defective.     Plan  not  approved. 

Price,  $50,000;  length  of  vessel,  120  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  55 
feet;  depth  not  stated;  time  100  days;  draught  of  water,  6  ft.  dis- 
placement, 1,000  tons;  speed  per  hour,  8  knots. 

These  three  propositions  recommended,  viz:  Bushnell  &  Co., 
New  Haven,  Connecticut;  Merrick  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  and  J. 
Ericsson,  New  York,  will  absorb  $1,290,050  of  the  appropriation 
of  $1,500,000,  leaving  $209,750  yet  unexpended. 

The  board  recommends  that  armor  with  heavy  guns  be  placed 
on  one  of  our  river  craft,  or,  if  none  will  bear  it,  to  construct  a 
scow,  which  will  answer,  to  plate  and  shield  the  guns,  for  the  river 
service  on  the  Potomac,  to  be  constructed  or  prepared  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  navy  yard  here  for  immediate  use. 


la 
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We  would  further  recommend  that  the  Department  ask  of  Con- 
gress at  the  next  session,  an  appropriation,  for  experimenting  on 
iron  plates  of  different  kinds,  of  $10,000. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Joseph  SMrrn, 
H.  Paulding, 

C.  H.  Davis. 
Hon.  GmEOK  Wellbs, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  first  of  the  three  plans  accepted  resulted  in  a  contract 
dated  September  27,  1861,  with  C.  S.  Bushnell  ifc  Co.,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  for  the  armored  gunboat  that  was  named  OaZena. 
She  was  built  at  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn,,  from  designs  prepared  by 
Mr.  S.  H.  Pook,  afterward  a  constructor  in  the  navy,  for  $235,250, 
and  was  completed  in  April,  1862,  being  almost  immediately  there- 
after in  action  and  badly  damaged  at  Drury's  Bluff,  on  James ^ 
river.  In  form  the  Oalena  was  similar  to  an  ordinary  gun-vessel, 
with  the  important  difference  that  her  sides  tumbled  homo  at  an 
angle  of  nearly  forty-five  degrees  and  were  covered  with  iron  bars 
and  plates,  protecting  a  gun  deck  in  which  six  large  guns  were 
mounted.  She  was  rated  as  of  738  tons  burden,  and  was  rigged  as 
a  two-masted  foretopsail  schooner.  There  were  two  Ericsson  vibrat- 
ing lever  engines,  with  horizontal  cylinders  forty-eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  three  feet  stroke,  driving  a  four-bladed  screw  pro- 
peller, twelve  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  pitch.  Steam  was 
supplied  by  two  horizontal  tubular  boilers  with  three  furnaces  in 
each,  two  blower  engines  for  fan  blast  being  provided.  The 
Galena? 8  armor  was  about  four  inches  in  thickness  and  was  so  badly 
shattered  at  Drury's  Bluff  that  she  was  not  considered  a  success  as 
an  armor  clad,  although  she  continued  in  active  service  throughout 
the  war,  and,  lashed  to  the  unfortunate  Oneida^  was  in  Farragut's 
fleet  in  Mobile  Bay.  In  the  early  '70'f,  under  the  guise  of  "  repair- 
ing" her,  the  Department  built  the  1,900  ton  sloop  of  war  Oalena^ 
that  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  figure  in  our  wooden  fleet. 

The  contract  with  Merrick  ifc  Sons  of  Philadelphia  gave  the  United 
States  navy  the  New  Ironsides^  beyond  question  the  finest  and  most 
formidable  example  of  a  battle-ship  in  existence  at   the  time  she 
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first  took  the  sea.  The  hull  was  built  of  white  oak  at  Grampus  ship- 
yard in  Philadelphia,  Merrick  &  Sons  building  the  machinery  at 
their  own  works.  The  engines  were  of  only  about  seven  hundred 
horse  power  and  could  drive  the  ship  scarcely  six  knots  an  hour, 
but  that  was  regarded  as  fast  enough  for  the  service  required  of  her, 
as  it  was  not  apprehended  that  she  would  be  obliged  to  run  away 
from  anything  then  afloat.  The  contract  price  was  $780,000.  She 
was  of  4,120  tons  displacement;  232  feet  long;  57^  feet  beam,  and 
mounted  a  very  heavy  battery,  consisting  of  sixteen  Xl-inch  Dahl- 
gren  guns,  two  200-pounder  Parrott  rifles,  and  four  24-pounder 
howitzers. 

The  JTew  Ironsides  was  large  and  decidedly  ship-shape  in  ap- 
pearance, with  a  projecting  ram  bow,  the  sides  for  the  length  of  the 
main  battery  being  sheathed  with  four  inches  of  iron  plate  armor, 
the  bow  and  stem  sections  being  unarmored.  The  main  battery 
was  also  protected  with  athwart-ship  bulkheads,  or  walls,  of  the 
same  thickness  of  armor  as  the  sides,  so  she  was  really  a  case-mated 
ship.  She  was  originally  bark-rigged,  but  when  sent  to  the  seat  of 
war  she  was  stripped  for  fightiug,  the  masts  being  taken  out  at 
Port  Royal  and  replaced  with  light  clothes-poles,  with  which  rig 
her  appearance  was  remarkably  like  that  of  a  modern  war-vessel. 
In  1863  the  masts  were  replaced  previous  to  a  trip  north  for  repairs, 
but  were  again  removed,  this  time  at  Norfolk,  before  she  again 
went  into  action. 

Completed  late  in  1862,  she  proceeded  at  once  to  the  front  and 
was  actively  employed  during  the  remainder  of  the  rebellion,  it 
being  said  of  her  thai  she  was  in  action  more  days  than  any  other 
vessel  of  our  navy  during  the  war.  Mr.  William  S.  Wells  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  recently  the  Rear  Admiral  of  the  National 
Association  of  Naval  Veterans,  was  attached  to  the  Neio  Ironsides 
as  an  assistant  engineer  during  her  entire  period  of  war  service,  be- 
ginning with  her  first  commission,  and  was  the  only  officer  who  re- 
mained in  her  that  length  of  time.  To  him  Admiral  Porter  wrote 
long  after  the  war  that  the  J^ew  Ironsides  had  a  record  for  having 
been  hammered  more  thoroughly  than  any  vessel  that  ever  floated, 
and  gave,  with  other  interesting  facts  about  the  ship,  the  statement 
that  in  a  series  of  engagements  from  July  18  to  September  8,  1863, 
she  had  fired  fjg^^^ff^^^fgid  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  eleven- 
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inch  projectiles.  In  one  engagement  with  the  batteries  on  Sulli- 
van's Island  she  was  struck  seventy  times  within  three  hours,  but 
aside  from  some  temporary  damage  to  the  port-shutters,  which  the 
engineers  quickly  repaired,  was  in  perfect  fighting  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  action.  On  another  occasion  she  very  narrowly  escaped 
being  blown  up  by  a  torpedo.  At  the  close  of  the  war  she  was  laid 
up  at  the  League  Island  navy  yard,  where,  on  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 15-16,  1866,  she  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge,  having  taken 
fire  in  some  unknown  manner  late  at  night  and  not  discovered  until 
the  flames  were  beyond  control. 

The  picture  of  this  famous  ship  which  appears  in  the  text  is  a 
reproduction  of  a  drawing  made  by  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Wil- 
liam S.  Wells,  before  referred  to  as  having  served  in  her  through- 
out her  war  career,  and  represents  the  Nefw  Irormdes  exactly  as  she 
looked  in  the  battles  in  Charleston  harbor  in  1863. 

Tto  tktfd  proposal  accepted  resulted  in  the  construction  of 
John  Ericcson's  Jfcn#pr,  probably  the  most  famous  and  epoch- 
making  cratt  that  ever  floated,  unless  we  revert  to  very  ancient  his- 
tory and  except  Noah's  Ark.  The  contract  for  this  novel  iron-clad 
was  made  October  4,  1861,  between  John  Ericsson  and  his  sureties 
on  one  part,  and  Gideon  Welles,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  the 
other.  It  provided  that  the  parties  of  the  first  part  should  construct 
an  iron-clad,  shot-proof  steam  battery,  of  iron  and  wood  combined, 
on  Ericsson's  plan;  the  length  to  be  179  feet;  extreme  breadth,  41 
feet,  and  depth  5  feet,  or  larger  if  found  necessary,  to  carrv  the 
required  armament  and  stores.  A  sea  speed  of  eight  knots  an  hour, 
maintained  for  twelve  consecutive  hours  was  stipulated.  The  con- 
tract price  was  $275,000,  to  be  paid  in  five  instalments  of  $50,000 
each  and  one  of  $25,000,  payments  to  be  made  upon  certificates  of 
the  naval  superintendent  of  construction  when  in  his  judgment  work 
had  progressed  suflSciently  to  warrant  them.  A  reservation  of 
twenty -five  per  cent,  was  withheld  from  each  payment  to  be  re- 
tained until  after  the  completion  and  satisfactory  trial  of  the  vessel, 
not  to  exceed  ninety  days  after  she  was  ready  for  sea. 

A  clause  of  the  contract  provided  that  in  case  the  vessel  did 
not  develop  the  stipulated  speed  or  failed  in  other  stated  require- 
ments, the  contractors  should  refund  to  the  United  States  the  full 
amount  of  money  paid  them.     This  clause  is  the  basis  of  the  oft- 
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repeated  statement  that  Ericsson  and  his  sureties  paid  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  vessel  themselves;  this  was  not  the  case,  as  all  the  pay- 
ments, excepting  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  reservation,  were  made 
before  the  Monitor  left  New  York,  although  the  contract  would 
have  required  the  contractors  to  pay  for  her  had  it  not  been  for  her 
fortunate  encounter  with  the  Merrimac^  as  her  speed  and  some 
other  qualities  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Her 
performance  in  Hampton  Roads  was  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  test 
and  the  Navy  Department  paid  the  reservations  within  a  week 
thereafter  without  insisting  upon  the  full  letter  of  the  contract  being 
carried  out  in  minor  particulars.  A  curious  clause  in  the  contract, 
which  Ericsson  ignored  and  the  Department  did  not  insist  upon,  in- 
dicates how  reluctant  the  naval  advisers  of  the  Secretary  were  to 
authorise  an  entire  departure  from  the  method  of  marine  propulsion 
which  tbay  hftd  gvmni  ap  ta  baliA¥e  was  the  only  reliable  one.  The 
cUdse  referred  to  required  the  contractors  to  ^^ furnish  masts,  qpan> 
sails,  asd  rigsnS  ^  sidteieiit  dfmensions  to  drive  the  vessel  at  the 
rate  of  six  knots  per  hour  in  a  fair  bre^ee  of  wind." 

The  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Ericsson  was  due  to  a 
train  of  accidental  circumstances  far  more  than  to  any  percipience 
on  the  part  of  th#  board  to  which  it  was  submitted.  After  being 
promised  the  contract  for  the  Oalena^  Mr.  C.  S.  Bushnell  called 
upon  Ericsson  iu  New  York  for  professional  advice  regarding  some 
of  the  details  of  his  plans,  and  during  the  interview  Ericsson  resur- 
rected from  a  rubbish  heap  in  the  corner  of  liis  ofiSce  the  model  that 
he  had  made  for  the  French  naval  officials  in  1854,  and  exhibited 
it  as  A^  idea  of  what  an  iron-clad  should  be.  Bushnell  instantly 
perceived  the  possibilities  of  the  design,  but  could  not  induce 
Ericsson  to  submit  it  to  the  naval  board,  the  inventor  having 
already  had  a  surfeit  of  experiences  with  the  NaVy  Department  in 
years  gone  by.  He  did  succeed,  however,  in  getting  Ericsson's 
permission  to  take  the  model  and  submit  it  himself.  Knowing  that 
Secretary  Welles,  who  was  his  personal  friend,  was  then  in  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Bushnell  hastened  thither  and  laid  the  plan  before 
him,  the  Secretary  being  so  impressed  with  its  merits  that  he  urged 
Bushnell  to  take  it  to  Washington  immediately,  promising  that  he 
would,  if  necessary,  order  the  board  to  extend  the  limit  of  time 
prescribed  for  the  submission  of  plans. 
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Through  inflaential  friends  Mr.  Boshnell  obtained  a  personal 
interview  with  President  Lincoln  and  so  enlisted  his  support  by  ex- 
hibiting the  model  and  explaining  the  simplicity  of  operation  of  the 
ship  it  represented  that  the  President  voluntarily  offered  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  Navy  Department  the  next  day.  At  the  appointed 
time  Mr.  Bushnell  and  the  President  called  on  Assistant  Secretary 
Fox  and  exhibited  the  model  to  him  and  a  number  of  naval  ofBcers, 
including  members  of  the  iron-clad  board.  All  were  surprised  with 
the  simplicity  and  novelty  of  the  plan,  and  some  favored  giving  it 
a  trial ;  others  ridiculed  it.  The  following  day  Commodore  Smith 
convened  his  board  and  gave  Mr.  Bushnell  an  ofBcial  hearing,  that 
gentleman  quitting  the  session  with  a  hope  that  he  had  successfully 
presented  his  case;  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  however,  for 
the  next  morning  he  found  the  interest  of  the  previous  day  entirely 
gone,  and  the  members  of  the  board  indifferent  and  skeptical.  The  two 
commodores  told  him  that  they  would  vote  for  a  trial  of  the  design 
if  he  could  get  Commander  Davis  to  vote  for  it,  Davis  as  the  junior 
member  of  the  board  being  evidently  used  as  the  executioner  to  ad- 
minister the  cov^  de  grace  to  suspected  ''cranks."  The  latter 
oflScer,  when  appealed  to  by  Bushnell,  grew  merry  over  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  absurdities  of  the  project  and  told  Bushnell  that  he 
might  ''take  the  little  thing  home  and  worship  it,  as  it  would  not 
be  idolatry,  because  it  was  in  the  image  of  nothing  in  the  heaven 
above  or  on  the  earth  beneath  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  "^ 

Almost  in  despair,  Mr.  Bushnell  resolved  to  play  his  last  card 
by  calling  in  the  eloquent  voice  of  Ericsson  to  explain  his  own  in- 
vention, a  difficult  thing  to  do,  for  Ericsson  had  been  so  shamefully 
treated  by  the  Navy  Department  in  regard  to  the  Princeton  that  he 
had  often  announced  his  determination  never  to  set  foot  in  Wash- 
ington again.  Bushnell  proceeded  to  New  York  and  by  represent- 
ing the  state  of  affairs  in  much  brighter  colors  than  the  actual 
facts  warranted,  induced  Ericsson  to  go  to  Washington  and  appear 
before  the  board.  Arriving  there,  he  was  coldly  received  and  in- 
formed that  his  plan  had  already  been  rejected;  mortified  and  indig- 
nant, he  was  about  to  leave,  but  a  remark  dropped  by  Commodore 


»  Letter  from  Mr.  Bushnell  to  Hon.  Gideon  Welles ;  published  in  W.  C 
Church's  Life  of  John  Ericsson,  Vol.  L,  page  250. 
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Smith  to  the  effect  that  the  cause  for  rejection  was  lack  of  stability 
excited  his  professional  pride  and  he  launched  forth  into  a  most 
masterful  and  eloquent  defense  of  his  model,  convincing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  in  short  order  that  he  knew  more  of  stability  and 
ships  in  general  than  had  ever  been  dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy. 
The  impression  he  made  gained  him  another  audience  with  the 
board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  had  fortunately  returned  to 
Washington,  being  present  on  the  second  occasion;  after  Ericsson 
had  charmed  everyone  in  the  room  with  his  glowing  description  of 
what  his  vessel  could  do,  Mr.  Welles  asked  each  member  of  the 
board  in  turn  if  he  approved  of  a  contract  being  made  with  Ericsson, 
and  each  in  turn  gently  answered,  ''  Yes,  by  all  means."  No  more 
time  was  lost;  the  Secretary  told  Ericsson  that  he  would  be  awarded 
a  contract,  and  urged  him  to  begin  work  at  once  without  waiting  for 
formalities,  wljjich  he  did  with  such  vim  that  in  the  few  days  that 
elapsed  before  the  contract  was  drawn  up  the  keel  plates  of  the 
Monitor  were  put  through  the  rolling  mill.  Thus  by  the  preciir- 
10119  train  of  happottMi^  absw  iclaiwl  <tM  BrtoMm'?  model  mr- 
ro^ipiy  ^JBCBp©  pvHainliig  for  an  Ind^ftsito  4mm  in  the  tfnsty  oblivion 
of^lMt^wttduhop. 

The  name  Monitor  was  given  by  Ericsson  himself  to  his  iron- 
clad, his  reasons  for  the  selection  being  thus  stated  in  a  letter  of 
his  to  Assistant  Secretary  Fox,  dated  January  20,  1862: 

"  Sib:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  now  submit  for  your 
approbation  a  name  for  the  floating  battery  at  Greenpoint.  The 
impregnable  and  aggressive  character  of  this  structure  will  admonish 
the  leaders  of  the  Southern  Rebellion  that  the  batteries  on  the  banks 
of  their  rivers  will  no  longer  present  barriers  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Union  forces.  The  iron-clad  intruder  will  thus  prove  a  severe 
monitor  to  those  leaders.  But  there  are  other  leaders  who  will  also 
be  startled  and  admonished  by  the  booming  of  the  guns  from  the 
impregnable  iron  turret.  '  Downing  Street'  will  hardly  view  with 
indifference  this  last  ^  Yankee  notion',  this  monitor.  To  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  the  new  craft  will  be  a  monitor,  suggesting  doubts 
as  to  the  propriety  of  completing  those  four  steel-clad  ships  at  three 
and  a  half  millions  apiece.  On  these  and  many  similar  grounds,  I 
propose  to  name  the  new  battery  Monitor. ^^ 
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Every  part  of  this  wonderful  vessel  was  designed  by  John 
Ericsson,  and  she  was  purely  and  wholly  an  engineers'  ship,  entirely 
free  from  the  trappings  and  adjuncts  pertaining  to  the  seamanship 
of  the  period  in  which  she  was  built.  Hull,  machinery,  turrets, 
gun  carriages,  anchor  hoists,  everything,  all  were  built  from  work- 
ing drawings  made  by  Ericsson's  own  hands.  In  order  to  hasten 
the  work  it  was  given  out  by  sub-contracts  to  different  establish- 
ments: the  hull  was  built  by  Thomas  F.  Rowland  at  the  Continental 
Iron  Works,  Greenpoint;  the  propelling  engines  and  all  auxiliary 
machinery  by  Delamater  &  Co. ,  and  the  turret,  built  up  of  eight 
layers  of  one-inch  iron  plates  bolted  together,  by  the  Novelty  Iron 
Works.  Chief  Engineer  Alban  C.  Stimers,  XJ.  S.  Navy,  repre- 
sented the  Government  as  the  inspector  of  construction  of  the  whole 
fabric.  Within  one  hundred  working  days  from  the  laying  of  the 
keel  the  Monitor  was  practically  completed  and  her  engines  had 
been  operated  under  steam.     As  built,  her  extreme  length  was  178 


THE  ORIGINAX  BBIC880H  MOlflTOB. 

a.  awning,    b.  pilot  house  of  iron  *'  logs.''    c.  anchor  well.    d.  wooden  upper 
body  or  raft,  armored  on  sides  and  deck.    e.  iron  hull  or  under^body. 

feel;  breadth,  41i  feet;  depth  of  hold,  llj  feet;  draft  of  water,  10^ 
feet;  inside  diameter  of  turret,  20  feet;  height  of  turret,  9  feet. 
The  deck  was  plated  with  iron  an  inch  thick,  and  the  sides  of  the 
upper  body,  or  wooden  cover  of  the  iron  hull  as  it  may  be  called, 
were  protected  with  five  inches  of  iron  armor.  Two  Xl-inch  Dahl- 
gren  guns  were  mounted  in  the  turret.  The  engines  were  of  Ericsson'  a 
vibrating-lever  type,  with  cylinders  three  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty- 
six  inches  stroke,  driving  a  propeller  nine  feet  in  diameter. 

While  the  Monitor  was  being  built,  the  Navy  Department  and 
Captain  Ericsson  were  liberally  ridiculed  and  abused  by  the  public 
press  for  what  was  regarded  as  a  fatuitous  waste  of  public  money, 
aud  Ericsson  himself,  in  the  midst  of  his  overwhelming  labors,  had 
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constantly  to  calm  the  donbts  of  Commodore  Smith,  who  appears 
from  his  many  letters  f nil  of  foreboding  to  Ericsson,  to  have  repented 
of  his  approval  of  this  revolntionary  design  in  naval  architecture. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  hostility  and  opposition,  Mr.  Secretary  Welles, 
Captain  Ericsson,  the  three  gentlemen  who  became  his  sureties 
(Messrs.  0.  S.  Bnshnell,  John  A.  Griswold,  and  John  F.  Winslow), 
and  Chief  Engineer  Stimers  remained  steadfast  in  their  faith  in  the 
new  departure,  and  seem  to  have  been  about  the  only  persons  in- 
terested who  did  not  regard  the  scheme  as  a  crazy  dream,  doomed 
to  utter  failure.  The  performance  of  the  Monitor  in  battle  imme- 
diately after  her  completion  caused  a  sudden  change  in  sentiment, 
naval  and  civil,  and  many  who  had  been  loudest  in  jeering  became 


^- 


BOHJBB  (2)  OF  THB  MOVITOB,  1861. 
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equally  loud  in  praise,  announcing  their  own  prescience.  Credit  for 
the  creation  of  the  Monitor  belongs  largely  to  Mr.  Secretary  Welles 
for  appreciating  its  possibilities  and  for  his  action  in  influencing  the 
armor-clad  board  to  approve  the  original  plans;  after  him, the  credit 
is  probably  fairly  distributed  in  his  own  words  as  follows: 

''  To  the  distinguished  inventor  of  this  new-class  vessel,  to  his 
sureties,  to  the  board  of  naval  officers  who  reported  in  her  favor,  to 
the  vigilant  and  very  able  naval  officer  who  superintended  her  con- 
struction, the  Secretary  has,  on  repeated  occasions,  tendered  his 
obligations  and  his  thanks  for  their  patriotic  services  ip  doming  to 
the  assistance  of  the  department  and  the  government  In  a  great 
emergency.     Great  praise  and  commendation  are  due  to  them  re- 
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spectivelj,  but  no  one  can  be  justified  in  attempting  to  arrogate  to 
himself  undue  merit  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment, under  great  embarrassments,  was  compelled  to  enter  upon  a 
new  field  in  naval  warfare,  and  in  this  experiment  it  had  the  services 
and  active  and  efficient  co-operation  of  Captain  John  Ericsson,  with 
that  of  the  wealthy  and  deserving  gentlemen  who  aided  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  new  class  of  vessels,  which  have  entered  into  the 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  been  elsewhere  incorporated  into  the 
service  of  other  governments."  ^ 

The  year  1861  also  saw  the  appearance  of  iron-clad  steamers  in 
the  Mississippi  River,  built  by  the  War  Department  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  army.  Seven  of  these  iron-clads  were  built  by  the 
distinguished  engineer  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  James  B.  Edes,  under  a 
contract  dated  August  7,  1861,  and  were  mostly  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  They  were  176  feet  long,  50  feet  beam,  and  were 
propelled  by  a  huge  paddle-wheel  amidships  near  the  stern,  work- 
ing in  an  opening  18  feet  wide  and  60  feet  long  fore  and  aft,  the  two 
parts  of  the  after  body  of  the  vessel  thus  formed  being  joined  abaft 
the  wheel  by  a  flying  deck,  known  in  river  parlance  as  the  ''  fan- 
tail."  The  wheel  was  22  feet  in  diameter.  Almost  the  entire  deck  was 
covered  with  a  casemate,  or  superstructure,  with  sides  sloping  inward 
and  upward  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  enclosing  the  battery, 
macliinery  and  paddle-wheel.  The  expectation  being  to  fight  bows 
on  as  a  rule,  the  front  end  of  the  casemate  was  plated  with  2^  inches 
of  iron,  backed  with  twenty  inches  of  oak.  The  sides  abreast  the 
engines  and  boilers  had  the  same  thickness  of  iron  without  any  oak 
backing,  and  the  remainder  of  the  surface  was  unprotected.  The  en- 
gines were  of  the  usual  high-pressure  river  type,  and,  with  the 
boilers,  were  in  constant  danger  from  shot  in  action,  the  light  draft 
of  the  boats  making  it  impossible  for  the  machinery  to  be  placed  be- 
low the  water  line.  These  Edes  gun- boats  were  named  Oadro^  Ca/r- 
onddet^  Oincimiati^  Louisville^  Moimd  Oity^  JPitUhwrgh^  and  St, 
Louis^  after  towns  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  They  had  two  horizon- 
tal high-pressure  steam  cylinders,  22  inches  in  diameter  and  6  feet 
stroke,  and  five  cylindrical  flue  boileis,  3  feet  in  diameter  and  24 
feet  long.-  ^'7 

>  Senate  Ex.  Doc,  No.  86;  40tb  Congress,  2d  Session. 
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Two  other  steamers — the  Essex  and  Benton — nearly  twice  as 
large  as  the  £des'  boats,  were  bought  and  converted  into  gunboats,  the 
armor  both  iron  and  wood  backing,  being  heavier  than  that  of 
the  seven  contract  vessels.  A  naval  officer  (Commander  John 
Bodgers  first,  and  Captain  A.  H.  Foote  a  few  months  later)  had 
general  command  of  this  flotilla  under  the  army  authorities,  and  of- 
ficers of  the  regular  navy  were  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  dif- 
ferent steamers:  the  subordinate  officers  were  volunteers,  recruited 
chiefly  from  the  captains,  engineers,  mates  and  pilots  of  the  river, 
and  the  crews  were  decidedly  mixed — soldiers,  rivermen,  men-of- 
war's- men  from  the  East,  and  sailors  from  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
naval  commanders  were  of  necessity  junior  by  relative  rank  to  the 
numerous  generals  and  colonels  doing  duty  about  them,  and  this 
produced  more  or  less  friction,  as  the  army  officers  had  authority  to 
give  orders  to  the  gunboats,  or  "interfere  "  with  them,  as  Captain 
Foote  expressed  it.  In  July,  1862  this  unpleasant  state  of  affairs 
was  done  away  with  by  the  transferring  of  the  entire  river  flotilla  to 
the  Navy  Department. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  Then,  like  a  kraken  huge  and  black, 
She  crushed  our  ribs  in  her  iron  grasp ! 
Down  went  the  Cumberland  all  a  wrack, 

With  a  sudden  shudder  of  death, 

And  the  cannon's  breath 
For  her  dying  gasp."— Longfellow. 

1862.  The  Civil  War,  Continued.  Capture  of  Roanoke  Island  and  Elizabeth  City. 
The  M BIIRIMA.C  and  her  Raid.  Destruction  of  the  CoireRBss  and  Cuubkr^ 
LA.ND.  The  MomroB  Completed  and  Commissioned.  Her  Chief  Engineer^ 
Isaac  Newton.  Voyage  of  the  Monitob  from  New  York  and  her  arrival  in 
Hampton  Roads. 

AT  the  beginning  of  1862  a  large  combined  military  and  naval 
force  under  the  command  of  Flag  Officer  L.  M.  Goldsborongh 
and  Brigadier  General  A.  E.  Bumside  was  fitted  out  at  Annapolis 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  Sounds  of  North  Carolina  through 
Hatteras  Inlet,  and  capturing  the  fortified  positions  of  the  enemy  on 
Boanoke  Island,  the  possession  of  which  would  give  to  the  Union 
forces  the  military  command  of  those  waters.  This  expedition  has 
passed  into  history  as  the  ** Bumside  Expedition,"  but  it  might  with 
much  propriety  be  designated  by  Goldsborongh 's  name,  inas- 
much as  its  character  was  essentially  naval.  Owing  to  the  shoalness 
of  water  on  the  bulkhead  at  Hatteras  Inlet  and  at  many  places  in 
the  Sounds,  vessels  of  light  draft  were  necessarily  used,  several  of 
them  being  armed  ferry-boats,  and  others  were  purchased  tugs,  river 
steamers,  freight-boats,  etc.,  not  one  of  them  having  been  built  for 
war  purposes.  It  should  be  remarked  in  regard  to  the  ferry-boats 
that  in  spite  of  their  uncouth  appearance  they  were  found  remarkably 
useful  for  coast  and  river  service,  combining  light  draft  with  handi- 
ness  in  narrow  places,  being  able  to  steam  and  steer  equally  well  in 
either  direction,  while  the  broad  overhanging  deck  furnished  an 
excellent  gun  platform  on  which  heavy  batteries  were  habitually 
mounted. 

Proceeding   down   Chesapeake   Bay,    the   flotilla  assembled  in 
Hampton   Boads  and  sailed  thence  the  11th  of  January,  being  then 
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composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  vessels,  about  twenty  of 
which  belonged  to  the  navy  and  the  remainder  were  purchased  or 
chartered  army  transports,  carrying  some  twelve  thousand  soldiers, 
with  horses,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
war.  With  much  tooting  of  whistles,  waving  of  fags,  and  cheering 
of  soldiers,  the  expedition  moved  out  towards  the  Capes  of  the 
Chesapeake,  being  probably  the  most  motley  and  piebald  aggregation 
of  craft  ever  afloat  with  warlike  intent.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
soldiers  speedily  subsided  when  the  Atlantic  was  reached  and  the 
voyage  down  the  coast  was  so  devoid  of  pleasure  that  men  who 
subsequently  became  hardened  veterans  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
now  refer  to  that  sea  experience  with  more  abhorrence  than  they 
exhibit  in  recalling  the  dreadful  scenes  of  Chancellorsville  and 
Gettysburg. 

The  fleet  arrived  off  H^tteras  January  13,  and  spent  some 
two  weeks  in  the  very  difficult  task  of  working  over  the  shoals  inside 
the  Sounds,  the  army  transports  not  all  getting  inside  until  the  5th 
of  February.  Three  of  the  transports  were  wrecked  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  horses,  rifles,  and  ordnance  stores  were  lost. 
One  of  the  naval  steamers,  the  Whitehall^  was  so  injured  in  trying  to 
get  in  that  she  had  to  return  to  Hampton  Roads  for  repairs.  As 
finally  collected  inside,  the  naval  force  consisted  of  nineteen  vessels 
arranged  in  three  divisions,  commanded  respectively  by  Lieutenant 
Keed  Werden  in  the  Stars  and  StripeSy  Lieutenant  A.  Murray  in  the 
Loumana,  and  Lieutenant  H.  K.  Davenport  in  the  HetzeL  A 
number  of  the  army  vessels  were  armed  with  one  or  more  guns  and 
were  intended  for  fighting  as  well  as  transport  purposes ;  these, 
bearing  such  names  as  Picket^  Lancer ^  HuzzaVy&c.j  were  formed  into 
a  division  under  the  command  of  Commander  S.  F.  Hazard,  of  the 
navy.  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Haswell,  who  has  figured  so  prominently  in 
the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work,  was  attached  to  General  Bumside's 
staff  as  fleet  engineer,  and  Lieutenant  D.  W.  Flagler,  now  brigadier 
general  and  Chief  of  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  army,  was 
Bumside's  chief  ordnance  officer.  Flag  Officer  Goldsborough's 
flagship,  the  Philadelphia^  not  being  suited  for  safe  handling  over 
the  lumpy  and  uncertain  bottom  about  Roanoke  Island,  did  not 
participate  in  the  ensuing  engagement,  Goldsborough  temporarily 
transferring  his  flag  and  going,  with  his  fleet  captain,  Commander 
A.  L.  Case,  into  action  in  the  armed  ferry-boat  SovJthfield, 
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February  7th  the  fleet  moved  up  and  engaged  the  shore  batteries 
and  a  small  squadron  of  gunboats  of  the  enemy  with  such  good  eflfect 
that  by  midnight  Bumside  had  been  able  to  land  over  ten  thousand 
troops.  The  next  day  the  attack  was  begun  at  daybreak  and  con- 
tinued until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  a  bold  charge  of  the 
military  forces  gained  possession  of  the  enemy's  strongest  positions 
and  compelled  his  surrender.  About  three  thousand  Confederates 
were  made  prisoners,  the  remainder  escaping  in  their  gimboats  to 
Elizabeth  City  near  the  Albemarle  end  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal. 

The  casualties  in  the  fleet  were  small  considering  the  character 
of  the  vessels  and  the  severe  bombardment  they  underwent,  the  total 
loss  amounting  to  seven  killed  and  sixteen  wounded.  Two  of  the 
killed  were  officers — Charles  Harris,  Master's  Mate  of  the  Hdzely 
and  Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Stephen  Mealius,  senior  en- 
gineer of  the  Seymaur.  Mr  Mealius  was  struck  in  the  hip  by  a  32- 
pound  shot  and  so  injured  that  he  died  about  a  week  later,  the  same 
shot  killing  a  coal-heaver  at  his  side.  These  two  were  the  only 
casualties  on  the  Seymour.  The  unsuitability  of  the  vessels  for  war 
service  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  several  of  them  were  temporarily 
disabled  during  the  attack  by  injuries  to  their  machinery.  The  cross- 
head  and  one  of  the  slides  of  the  engine  of  the  Hunchback  were  shot 
away,  and  the  Commodore  Perry  was  partly  crippled  by  a  shot  which 
passed  between  the  engine  and  boiler  and  destroyed  the  feed- water 
tank.  A  shell  struck  the  upper  deck  of  the  Ceres  and  glancing 
downward  from  a  beam  in  very  curious  flight  passed  through  the 
lower  deck  and  rolled  into  one  of  the  ash  pits  where  it  exploded, 
hurling  fire  and  grate-  bars  in  all  directions. 

One  episode  of  the  fight  brought  Chief  Engineer  Haswell  into 
enviable  prominence  for  gallantry,  the  affair  being  thus  related  in 
Frank  Ijeslie's  Pictorial  History  of  the  War:  "During  her  efforts 
to  get  near  the  fort,  the  Ranger  got  aground,  and  for  a  few  moments 
was  in  great  danger,  being  a  stationary  target  for  the  rebel  guns. 
Mr.  Charles  Haswell,  Engineer-in-chief  of  the  fleet,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  steamer  Ihmpeat^  at  this  critical  juncture  went  to 
the  rescue,  and  taking  her  hawser,  towed  the  Range)*  out  of  danger 
into  deep  water  again.     The  act  was  greatly  applauded." 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Eoanoke  Island,  Flag  Officer 
Goldsborough  despatched  his  second  in  command.   Commander  S. 
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C.  Bo  wan,  with  fourteen  of  the  steamers  to  Elizabeth  City  to  attack 
the  Confederate  gunboats,  all  of  which  had  taken  refuge  there  with 
the  exception  of  the  Ourlew  which  had  been  so  badly  damaged  in  the 
fight  of  the  7th  that  she  had  been  set  on  fire  and  destroyed.  Feb- 
ruary 10th  Rowan's  squadron  attacked  the  enemy  and  destroyed  all 
his  vessels  except  one,  the  ElliSj  which  was  captured  in  good  condi- 
tion and  converted  into  a  Federal  gunboat,  performing  good  service 
as  such  in  the  waters  of  the  Sounds  until  her  loss  by  stranding  near 
the  end  of  the  year.  At  the  time  of  her  loss  she  was  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Wm.  B.  Cushing,  then  rising  into  promi- 
nence by  virtue  of  a  courage  at  once  heroic  and  reckless.  For 
exceptional  excellence  in  the  action  at  Elizabeth  City  Mr.  John 
Cahill,  second  assistant  engineer  and  acting  chief  of  the  Underwriter^ 
was  highly  commended  in  the  report  of  his  commanding  officer, 
Lieutenant  William  N.  Jeffers,  who  praised  Mr.  Cahill 's  manage- 
ment of  the  engineer  department  and  also  his  services  in  working 
the  after  gun  during  the  fight.  The  same  engagement  furnished  an 
instance  of  remarkable  courage  and  presence  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
John  Davis,  gunner's  mate  of  the  Valley  OUy'y  who,  when  the  maga- 
zine was  set  on  fire  by  a  shell,  deliberately  sat  down  in  an  open 
barrel  of  powder  and  prevented  its  ignition  until  the  fire  division 
came  to  the  rescue. 

After  the  affair  at  Elizabeth  City  an  expedition  consisting  of 
the  Shawslieen^  Lockwood,  and  two  or  three  smaller  vessels,  all  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Jeffers,  was  sent  to  drive  the  enemy 
away  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  canal  and 
to  block  up  that  water-way.  On  February  13,  after  shelling  the 
position  and  driving  the  enemy  back  half  a  mile  or  more,  a  force  of 
sailors  and  engine-room  men  under  Acting  Master  Graves  and 
Second  Assistant  Engineer  John  L.  Lay,  acting  chief  of  the  Loumana^ 
was  landed  and  destroyed  the  machinery  of  a  large  dredging  machine, 
afterward  sinking  it  and  some  schooners  in  the  canal,  completely 
obstructing  it.  Mr.  Lay,  who  afterward  became  prominent  in  the 
navy  in  connection  with  the  torpedo  service,  was  highly  commended 
in  the  commanding  officer's  report  for  the  thorough  manner  in  which 
the  work  had  been  done. 

The  story  of  how  the  fine  frigate  Merrimac  was  lost  to  the  Union 
has  been  told  in  a  former  chapter.     After  gaining  possession  of  the 
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Norfolk  navy  yard  the  Confederates  lost  no  time  in  making  repairs 
and  reaping  the  benefit  of  their  enormous  prize.  Their  most  valu- 
able booty  consisted  of  the  great  number  of  gxms,  mostly  uninjured, 
and  the  vast  quantities  of  ordnance  and  equipment  supplies  that  fell 
into  their  hands,  but  they  gave  attention  also  to  the  ships  that  had 
been  scuttled.  The  Germantovm,  Plymouth  and  Merrimac  were 
raised  and  the  first  two  easily  restored  to  a  serviceable  condition, 
but  were  not  equipped  for  sea.  The  failure  to  attempt  to  ifiake  use 
of  these  two  ships  may  })e  attributed  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
most  able  and  progressive  officers  of  the  old  navy  had  joined  the 
Confederacy  and  these  gentlemen,  from  having  studiously  observed 
the  tendencies  of  war-ship  development,  were  ready  to  accept  the 
inevitable  and  admit  that  the  day  of  the  sailing  ship  of  war  was  over. 
They  had  discerned  the  growing  shadow  of  coming  events  and  in 
this  regard  were  far  ahead  of  their  naval  brethern  at  the  North,  who 
did  not  awake  from  the  spell  of  old  beliefs  until  the  Southerners  gave 
them  a  rude  and  terrible  object  lesson. 

The  upper  works  of  the  Merrimac  had  been  burned  as  she  sank 
but  all  the  lower  hull,  as  well  as  the  machinery,  was  found  in  as 
good  condition  as  could  be  expected  after  a  month's  submersion.  A 
board,  consisting  of  Engineer-in-Chief  William  P.  Williamson,  Lieu- 
tenant John  M.  Brooke,  and  Chief  Constnictor  John  L.  Porter  was 
assembled  early  in  June  to  determine  upon  a  plan  for  converting  the 
Merrimac  into  an  iron-clad  battery,  and  a  plan  was  adopted  without 
any  great  delay.  Lieutenant  Brooke  was  given  credit  at  the  time  in 
the  newspaper  and  official  reports  for  having  originated  the  design 
adopted,  and  the  question  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  and  contro- 
versy ever  since.  Constructor  Porter  claimed  the  honor  and  he  un- 
doubtedly made  the  drawings  from  which  the  vessel  was  recon- 
structed, as  that  was  a  duty  pertaining  to  his  office,  but  he  might 
have  made  them  without  originating  them.  In  Scharf 's  History  of 
the  Confederate  States'  Navy  the  matter  is  gone  over  at  length  and 
Mr.  Porter's  claim  very  fully  supported.  Chief  Engineer  Thorn 
Williamson,  U.  S.  Navy,  who  is  a  son  of  the  Confederate  Engineer 
in-Chief,  has  informed  the  author  that  years  before  the  war,  when  in- 
terest in  the  Stevens  battery  had  directed  the  minds  of  naval  men  to 
the  possibilities  of  iron  armor,  his  father  had  made  drawings  of  an 
iron-clad  war  vessel,  and  that  the  reconstructed  Merrimac  was  in 
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general  design  an  exact  reproduction  of  those  plans.  Williamson 
beyond  doubt  submitted  his  design  and  Porter  developed  it,  the  two 
men  as  representative  ship  engineers  of  the  South  being  jointly  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  having  created  the  vessel  which  became  the 
type  and  embodied  the  ideas  of  the  engineers  of  the  South  of  what  an 
armored  war-ship  should  be. 

The  damaged  hull  of  the  Merrimac  was  rebuilt  up  to  the  level  of 
the  berth  deck  and  a  huge  cast  iron  spur  was  fitted  on  the  bow  about 
two  feet  below  the  water-line  and  projecting  eighteen  inches  beyond 
the  cutwater.  When  equipped  for  service,  with  coal  and  stores  on 
board,  it  was  designed  that  the  vessel  should  float  with  her  deck 
slightly  submerged.  On  the  central  part  of  the  deck  extending  one 
himdred  and  seventy  feet  fore  and  aft  and  the  full  width  of  the 
vessel  athwartship  was  erected  a  citadel  or  casemate,  with  rounded 
ends,  the  sides  sloping  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  and  extend- 
ing some  two  feet  below  the  water  line  along  the  sides,  or  eaves,  as 
the  lower  edges  have  appropriately  been  called.  This  casemate  was 
seven  feet  high  in  the  clear,  its  flat  top  being  covered  with  a  wooden 
grating  to  let  light  and  air  inside,  and  forming  the  promenade  or 
spar  deck  of  the  ship.  The  structure  was  built  of  pine,  twenty  inches 
in  thickness,  sheathed  with  four  inches  of  oak  planking  and  this  in 
turn  with  two  layers  of  2-inch  iron  bars  or  plates,  these  being  eight 
inches  wide  and  about  ten  feet  long.  The  first  layer  of  these  armor 
bars  was  put  on  horizontally  like  a  ship's  planking,  the  other,  or 
outer  course  being  up  and  down.  Through-bolts,  one  and  three- 
eighths  inches  in  diameter  secured  inside  fastened  the  armor  to  the 
wooden  superstructure.  The  battery  mounted  in  this  floating  strong- 
hold consisted  of  a  Vll-inch  Brooke  rifle  pivoted  in  each  of  the 
rounded  ends  and  eight  guns  in  broadside,  four  on  each  side,  six  of 
the  latter  being  IX-inch  Dahlgrens  and  two  32-pounder  Brooke  rifles. 

The  iron-clad  approached  completion  early  in  March  and  was 
christened  Virginia^  but  the  name  she  had  borne  in  the  old  navy 
stuck  to  her,  probably  on  account  of  its  alliterative  affinity  with 
Monitor  J  and  as  the  MerHmac  she  will  ever  be  known.  On  the  8tli 
of  March  she  got  under  way  from  the  Norfolk  navy  yard  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Elizabeth  River  accompanied  by  the  gunboats 
Beaufort  and  Raleigh^  mounting  one  gun  each.  Her  crew  of  about 
three   hundred  men  was  composed  mostly  of  volunteers  from  the 
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troops  abont  Bichmond,  and  becanse  of  the  crowds  of  workmen  on 
board  nntil  the  last  minute  had  not  been  exercised  at  their  stations. 
The  engines,  which  had  been  a  nightmare  to  the  engineers  of  the  old 
navy,  had  been  thoroughly  overhauled  under  the  direction  of  Chief 
Engineer  Williamson,  but,  with  a  raw  force  to  manage  them,  were  an 
object  of  apprehension  rather  than  a  reliable  source  of  power.  The 
Union  force  in  and  about  Hampton  Boads  consisted  of  the  large  40- 
gun  firigates 'iJoa?ioic  and  Minnesota^  sister  ships  of  the  original  Mer- 
rimaCy  some  small  armed  tugs,  the  50-gun  sailing  frigates  Congress 
and  St.  Lawrence^  and  the  24-gun  sloop-of-war  Oamberland.  The 
tV70  steam  frigates  have  been  described  in  a  former  chapter,  and 
were  regarded  as  the  climax  of  all  excellence  in  war- ship  construc- 
tion, *'yet,"  as  remarked  by  Professor  Soley,  "it  required  but  the 
experience  of  a  single  afternoon  in  Hampton  Boads,in  the  month  of 
March,  1862,  to  show  that  they  were  antiquated,  displaced,  super- 
seded, and  that  a  new  era  had  opened  in  naval  warfare.'' 

**The  Congress  and  Owmberland  had  been  lying  oflf  Newport 
News  for  several  months.  Their  ostensible  duty  was  to  blockade 
the  James  River;  but  it  is  not  very  clear  how  a  sailing-vessel  at 
anchor  could  be  of  any  use  for  this  purpose.  Most  of  the  old  sailing 
vessels  of  the  navy  had  by  this  time  been  relegated  to  their  proper 
place  as  school-ships,  store-ships,  and  receiving-ships,  or  had  been 
sent  to  foreign  stations  where  their  only  duty  was  to  display  the 
flag.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  persistence  of  old  traditions 
than  the  presence  of  these  helpless  vessels  in  so  dangerous  a  neigh- 
borhood. Although  the  ships  themselves  were  of  no  value  for  mod- 
ern warfare,  their  armament  could  ill  be  spared ;  and  they  carried  be- 
tween them  over  eight  hundred  officers  and  men,  whose  lives  were 
exposed  to  fruitless  sacrifice."^ 

The  Merrimac  emerged  from  the  river  about  1  p.  m  and  turned 
down  towards  Newport  News  where  the  Congress  and  Cumberland 
lay  at  anchor,  already  cleared  for  action.  Three  Confederate  gun- 
boats, the  Jamestown^  Teazer  and  Patrick  Henry  (or  Yorktown)^  soon 
afterwards  came  out  of  the  James  River  past  the  Federal  batteries 
at  Newport  News  and  took  part  in  the  ensuing  engagement,  render- 
ing much  aid  to  the  Merrimac.     The  story  of  what  happened  that 


^  Professor  J.  R.  Soley:  The  Blockade  and  the  Cruisers,  page  61,  chapter  iii. 
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afternoon  has  been  told  so  often  that  no  detailed  account  of  it  will  be 
repeated  here.  As  the  ram  approached  the  sailing  vessels  she  was 
furiously  pounded  by  their  broadside  fire,  but  her  sloping  armor 
glanced  the  shot  off  like  peas;  passing  the  Congress j  she  deliberately 
rammed  the  Oumberland  in  the  wake  of  the  starboard  forechains, 
tearing  a  great  hole  in  her  side,  in  which  the  cast-iron  beak  re- 
mained, it  having  been  wrenched  off  in  impact,  Before  reaching  the 
Oumberland  a  broadside  from  that  vessel  put  one  or  two  shells  into 
the  forward  gun  port  of  the  MerrimaCy  killing  two  and  wounding  five 
men,^  but  doing  no  serious  damage  to  the  ship  itself.  The  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Oumberland,  Lieutenant  Gteorge  TTpham  Morris, 
who  was  in  command  in  the  absence  of  his  captain,  gallantly  refused 
to  surrender  and  fought  his  ship  with  a  heroism  not  excelled  in  naval 
history,  but  in  vain,  for  she  sank  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  carry- 
ing down  the  wounded  and  many  of  the  crew.  The  Cangress,  next 
assailed,  was  run  on  shore  in  hope  of  saving  her,  but  the  enemy  got 
into  easy  range  astern  and  tore  her  through  and  through  with  shot 
and  shell,  butchering  her  people  without  mercy.  Unable  to  make 
any  resistance,  she  surrendered,  but  the  army  force  on  shore,  not  un- 
derstanding the  situation,  fired  on  the  Confederate  gunboats  that  had 
gone  alongside  to  remove  the  prisoners,  and  drove  them  off.  The 
Merrvnuic  then  set  her  on  fire  with  incendiary  shot,  the  survivors  of 
the  crew  escaping  to  the  shore  in  their  boats  or  by  swimming.  The 
Congress  burned  until  far  into  the  night,  when  she  blew  up. 

Meanwhile  the  Minnesota  had  got  under  way  from  Hampton 
Roads  and  approached  the  scene  of  action,  but  ran  aground  when 
still  more  than  a  mile  distant;  she  was  fortunately  in  such  a  position 
with  regard  to  the  deep-water  channel  that  the  Merrvmac  could  not 
get  within  effective  range  of  her,  but  the  gunboats  Yorktovm  and 
Teazer  took  comparatively  safe  positions  off  her  bow  and  stern  and 
did  her  much  damage,  besides  killing  three  and  wounding  sixteen  of 
her  men.  The  Roanoke  was  unable  to  move  under  steam,  having 
broken  her  shaft  some  months  previously,  and  consequently  had  no 
more  business  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  than  had  the  sailing  fri- 
gates.    However,  her  gallant  captain,  John  Marsden,  as  well  as 


»  William  Noma,  a  member  of  the  Aferrlmoc'*  crew;  in  Southern  Magazine 
November,  1874. 
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Captain  Purviance  of  the  1^.  Lawrenccj  felt  it  to  be  duty  to  be  in  ac- 
tion, even  in  a  forlorn  hope,  and  they  made  desperate  efforts  to  move 
their  vessels  from  Hampton  Koads  with  the  aid  of  armed  tugs,  called 
gunboats,  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  approach  of  night  and  the  falling 
of  the  tide  defeated  the  brave  endeavors  of  these  two  captains,  and 
their  ships  consequently  did  not  become  a  prey  to  the  invulnerable 
monster  they  hoped  to  destroy. 

About  7  p.  M.  the  Merrimac  withdrew  from  action  and  anchored 
off  Sewall's  Point,  intending  to  complete  her  work  of  destruction  in 
the  morning.  Her  captain,  Franklin  Buchanan,  had  been  wounded 
by  a  rifle  ball  from  shore;  the  muzzles  of  two  of  her  gims  had  been 
knocked  off,  and  her  steaming  ability,  bad  at  best,  had  been  consider- 
ably weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  smoke  pipe  above  the  casemate: 
otherwise  she  was  entirely  fit  for  action.  Her  people  were  jubilant 
over  their  success,  and  well  they  might  be,  for  besides  winning  a  sea- 
fight  against  great  numerical  odds  they  had  proved  their  vessel  to  be 
absolutely  in  control  of  the  situation  with  no  apparent  limit  to  the 
range  of  her  conquests.  Her  performance  that  afternoon  had  been 
exactly  what  we  have  a  right  to  believe  would  have  resulted  had  the 
DemologoSy  nearly  fifty  years  before,  been  completed  in  time  to  en- 
counter a  fleet  of  British  frigates.  The  sound  of  the  Jlfemmoc's  guns 
had  rung  the  curtain  down  forever  upon  the  most  picturesque  and  ro- 
mantic mode  of  sea  fighting  that  the  world  has  ever  known:  thence- 
forth the  march  of  iron  and  the  engineer  would  have  to  be  recognized 
as  all-important  in  naval  warfare,  and  the  picturesque  must  yield  be- 
fore a  homely  materialism. 

Besides  the  loss  of  the  Congress  and  Oamberla/nd,  the  Federal 
navy  suffered  severely  in  men.  The  official  reports  show  that  the 
Congress  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  men,  or  nearly  one-third  of  her  entire  crew.  Among  her  dead 
was  her  gallant  commanding  officer,  Lieutenant  Joseph  B.  Smith. 
The  Cumberland  lost  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  also  about  one- 
third  of  her  crew,  which  numbered  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  of- 
ficers and  men  when  the  action  began.  The  Minnesota's  casualities, 
previously  mentioned,  were  nineteen.  On  the  gunboat  Whitehall 
Third  Assistant  Engineer  Andrew  Nesbitt  was  instantly  killed  by  a 
fragment  of  shell  from  the  Merrimac^  and  another  assistant  engineer 
was  wounded  in  the  face  in  the  same  manner.     Two  of  her  men  were 
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killed.  The  Whitehall  was  a  small  New  York  ferryboat  of  323  tons, 
purchased  and  armed  in  1861,  and  has  been  mentioned  before  in  this 
chapter  as  having  been  disabled  in  the  Bumside  Expedition.  Her 
career  ended  the  following  night,  March  9,  by  destruction  by  fire 
while  lying  at  the  wharf  at  Fortress  Munroe,  the  chief  loss  involved 
being  the  breeching,  tackles,  and  other  gun  gear  of  the  Mirmesota, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  small  arms  and  equipment,  put  on  board 
her  for  safe  keeping  the  night  of  the  8th  when  the  destruction  of  the 
Minnesota  seemed  imminent.  All  the  casualities  due  to  the  raid  of 
the  MsrrimaCy  as  above  enumerated,  amount  to  a  total  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty.  The  Confederate  loss,  including  casualities  on  their  gun- 
boats, was  not  more  than  one  tenth  of  this  figure. 

Ericsson's  Monitor  was  launched  January  30,  1863,  and  by  the 
middle  of  February  was  practically  completed,  going  on  a  trial  trip 
the  19th  of  that  month.  On  this  occasion  the  main  engines,  the 
steering  gear,  the  turret  turning  mechanism,  almost  everything  in 
fact,  went  wrong  or  refused  to  work;  natural  results  of  the  lack  of 
adjuslanent  due  to  hasty  construction,  and  needing  only  this  trial  to 
show  what  remedies  were  required.  The  newspapers  that  had  in- 
dulged in  endless  jeremiads  over  ^*  Ericsson's  Folly  ''  now  redoubled 
their  attacks  and  added  greatly  to  the  public  mistrust  of  the  vessel, 
but  Ericsson  himself  and  Chief  Engineer  Btimers  maintained  their 
faith  unmoved  and,  ignoring  the  opportunities  for  controversy,  pa- 
tiently set  to  work  to  remedy  the  defects.  February  26,  the  Monitor 
was  put  in  commission  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  John  L. 
Worden,  XJ.  S.  Navy,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  a  final  and  successful 
trial  trip  was  run,  the  guns  being  satisfactorily  tried  at  this  time  and 
a  favorable  report  regarding  the  vessel  was  made  by  a  board  of  naval 
officers.  On  these  trials  and  while  adjusting  the  machinery  Mr.  Sti- 
mers  made  it  his  business  to  operate  personally  every  piece  of  mechan- 
ism in  the  ship  and  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  and  master 
of  every  detail  of  every  department,  thus  gaining  knowledge  without 
which  the  performance  of  the  Monitor  immediately  thereafter  would 
have  been  impossible  and  the  events  of  the  Civil  War  materially 
changed. 

Escaping  finally  from  the  onslaughts  of  the  press,  the  Monitor 
faced  a  new  foe  by  putting  to  sea  on  the  6th  of  March,  being  con- 
voyed by  the  gunboats  Sachem  and  Currituck  and  in  tow  of  the  steamer 
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Seth  Ixywy  although  she  used  her  own  steam  as  well.  Two  hours  after 
her  departure  a  telegraphic  order  arrived  for  her  to  proceed  direct  to 
Washington  and  this  order  was  repeated  to  Captain  Marsden  at  Hamp- 
ton Boads.  The  failure  of  Worden  to  receive  this  order  before  leav- 
ing New  York  is  referred  to  by  naval  historians  as  little  less  than 
providential,  and  so  it  seems  in  view  of  the  ensuing  events;  at  any 
rate  the  circumstance  adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  almost  miraculous 
chances  that  united  in  making  the  Monitor  possible  and  in  shaping 
her  career.  The  officers  who  went  in  her  as  volunteers  for  the  more 
than  hazardous  experiment  of  taking  her  to  sea  were,  besides  Worden 
the  commander.  Lieutenant  Samuel  Dana  Greene;  Acting  ^Masters 
John  J.  N.  Webber  and  Louis  N.  Stodder;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster 
W.  F.  Keeler;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Daniel  C.  Logue;  First  As- 
sistant Engineer  Isaac  Newton;  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Albert  B. 
Campbell,  and  Third  Assistant  Engineers  B.  W.  Hands  and  M.  T. 
Sundstrum.  The  commander,  executive  officer,  and  all  the  engineers 
were  of  the  regular  service  and  the  other  officers  volunteers.  The 
crew  consisted  of  forty-three  men  who  had  volunteered  from  the  re- 
ceiving-ship North  Carolma  and  the  sailing  frigate  Sabine.  Chief 
Engineer  Stimers  voluntarily  went  as  a  passenger  to  observe  the  work- 
ing of  the  novel  craft  and  to  give  her  officers  the  benefit  of  his  know- 
ledge, he  being,  as  stated  by  W.  C.  Church  in  his  Life  of  John 
Ericsson,  **The  only  man  on  board  who  thoroughly  understood  the 
characteristics  of  the  vessel." 

Mr.  Isaac  Newton,  the  acting  chief  engineer  of  the  Monitor^  was 
a  genius  in  his  way  who  deserves  more  than  passing  mention.  His 
father,  also  named  Isaac  Newton,  was  a  prominent  North  Biver 
steamboat  builder  and  owner,  and  young  Newton,  besides  getting  an 
excellent  education  in  the  New  York  city  schools,  had  grown  up  in 
his  father's  steamers  and  shops,  so  that  by  the  time  he  reached  man- 
hood he  was  a  thorough  steamboat  captain,  pilot,  engineer,  boat 
builder,  machinist,  and  all-around  mechanic.  In  June,  1861,  he 
volunteered  for  the  war  and  selected  the  engineer  corps  of  the  navy 
for  his  place  of  best  service,  coming  into  the  navy  with  letters  of 
commendation  from  a  number  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  New 
York.  His  education  enabled  him  to  overstep  the  nominal  require- 
ments for  the  volunteer  service,  and  by  passing  the  required  exami- 
nations he  obtained  an  appointment  as  a  first  assistant  engineer  in  the 
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regular  service.  If  his  experience  could  have  been  augmented  with 
the  four  or  five  years  of  military  training  so  essential  to  service  in  the 
regular  navy  he  would  have  been  an  ideal  naval  oflScer  for  a  war- 
steamer:  as  it  was,  he  won  a  fine  reputation  for  ability  as  an  engineer 
and  for  general  usefulness.  He  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  war  and 
associated  himself  with  John  Ericsson  in  his  disastrous  JUadawaska" 
Wampanoag  controversy  with  Engineer-in-Chief  Isherwood;  was  later 
Gteneral  McOlellan's  associate  in  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  Stevens 
battery,  and  again,  having  embarked  in  politics,  held  the  very  im- 
portant position  of  chief  engineer  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  in  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  voyage  of  the  Monitor  from 
Sandy  Hook  were  uneventful,  light  winds  and  smooth  water  being 
encountered.  The  wind  and  sea  then  rose  and  the  vessel  was  soon 
in  great  peril.  Great  quantities  of  water  came  in  through  the  hawse 
pipes,  due  to  ^^gross  carelessness  in  going  to  sea  without  stopping 
them  up,"  as  claimed  by  Ericsson  in  a  paper  on  the  **Building  of 
the  Monitor j^^  in  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War.  The  turret 
was  designed  to  slide  on  a  bronze  ring  let  into  the  deck  at  its  base, 
this  joint  not  being  water  tight  nor  intended  to  be,  pumps  being 
provided  to  remove  the  small  quantity  of  water  that  would  come  in 
through  this  necessary  crack.  Before  leaving  New  York,  however, 
some  ^^e^pert"  at  the  navy  yard,  accustomed  to  the  manifold  uses 
of  rope  on  shipboard,  had  caused  the  turret  to  be  wedged  up  and 
had  driven  into  the  wide  opening  thus  formed  a  plaited  hemp  gas- 
ket, the  result  being  that  when  the  sea  began  to  break  violently  over 
the  deck  this  gasket  was  washed  out  and  water  poured  in  cascades 
down  the  whole  annular  space  sixty-three  feet  in  circumference.  The 
smoke  pipes  and  blower  supply  pipes,  were  simply  temporary  trunks 
intended  to  be  removed  in  action,  projecting  only  about  six  feet 
above  the  deck,  over  which  the  seas  broke  and  interrupted  the  action 
of  the  furnaces  very  seriously. 

From  getting  wet,  the  belts  of  the  blowers  would  not  cling  and 
the  engine  and  fire-rooms  soon  became  charged  with  poisonous  gases 
to  such  an  extent  that  life  below  became  almost  impossible.  Messrs. 
Newton  and  Stimers,  with  the  help  of  their  assistants,  struggled 
bravely  to  get  the  blowers  in  operation  and  kept  at  this  task  until 
they  succumbed  to  the  gas  and  were  carried  to  the  top  of  the  turret, 
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where  they  revived,  though  they  were  thought  dead  when  dragged 
out  of  the  engine  room.  Lieutenant  Greene,  the  executive  officer,  a 
few  days  latter  gave  an  account  of  the  JHoniior^s  experience  in  a  letter 
written  to  his  mother,  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  graphic  narra- 
tive of  the  event  in  existence,  and  which  has  been  twice  published  in 
the  United  Service  Magazine  (In  April,  1885  and  October,  1893), 
in  which  he  speaks  of  this  incident  as  follows:  *^  Our  engineers  be- 
haved like  heroes,  every  one  of  them.  They  fought  with  the  gas, 
endeavoring  to  get  the  blowers  to  work,  until  they  dropped  appar- 
ently dead. ' '  In  the  meantime  the  fires  had  become^o  low  from  water 
and  loss  of  air  that  the  pumps  stopped  and  loss  by  foundering  became 
imminent.  The  tug  was  directed  to  steer  shoreward  and  after  four 
or  five  hours  of  constant  peril  smoother  water  was  reached,  the 
machinery  started  again,  water  pumped  out,  and  danger  for  the  time 
averted.  It  was  then  evening  of  the  7th,  and  for  a  time  safe  pro- 
gress was  made,  but  soon  after  midnight  danger  once  more  appeared 
as  thus  described  by  Lieutenant  Greene  in  the  letter  to  his  mother: 

**  We  were  just  passing  a  shoal,  and  the  sea  suddenly  became 
rough  and  right  ahead.  It  came  up  with  tremendous  force  through  our 
anchor-well,  and  forced  the  air  through  our  hawse-pipe  where  the 
chain  comes,  and  then  the  water  would  rush  through  in  a  perfect 
stream,  clear  to  our  berth  deck,  over  the  wardroom  table.  The 
noise  resembled  the  death-groans  of  twenty  men,  and  was  the  most 
dismal,  awful  sound  I  have  ever  heard.  Of  course  the  captain  and 
myself  were  on  our  feet  in  a  moment,  and  endeavored  to  stop  the 
hawse-pipe.  We  suceeded  partially,  but  now  the  water  began  to 
come  down  our  blowers  again,  and  we  feared  the  same  accident  that 
happened  in  the  afternoon.  We  tried  to  hail  the  tug-boat,  but  the 
wind  being  dead  ahead  they  could  not  hear  us,  and  we  had  no  way 
of  signaling  them, as  the  steam-whistle  which  father  had  recommended 
had  not  been  put  on. 

'*  We  began  then  to  think  the  ^  Monitor  '  would  never  see  day- 
light. We  watched  carefully  every  drop  of  water  that  went  down 
the  blowers,  and  sent  continually  to  ask  the  fireman  how  they  were 
going.  His  only  answer  was  ^  Slowly,'  but  could  not  be  kept  going 
much  longer  unless  the  water  could  be  kept  from  coming  down. 
The  sea  was  washing  completely  over  the  decks,  and  it  was  danger- 
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0U8  for  a  man  to  go  on  them,  so  we  could  do  nothing  to  the  blowers. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  onr  wheel-ropes  jimiped  oflf  the  steering 
wheel  (owing  to  the  pitching  of  the  ship),  and  became  jammed.  She 
now  began  to  sheer  about  at  an  awful  rate,  and  we  thought  our  haw- 
ser would  certainly  part.  Fortunately  it  was  new,  and  held  on  well. 
In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  we  freed  our  wheel-ropes,  and  now  the 
blowers  were  the  only  difficulty.  About  three  o'clock  Saturday  A. 
M.  the  sea  became  a  little  smoother,  though  still  rough,  and  going 
down  our  blowers  somewhat." 

By  8  o'clock  the  next  morning  smooth  water  was  again  found 
and  the  Monitor  slowly  and  wearily  pursued  her  voyage,  entering  the 
Capes  of  the  Chesapeake  about  4  p.  m.  Here  they  heard  the  sound 
of  shotted  guns,  for  the  Merrimae  was  at  that  moment  in  the  midst 
of  her  carnival  of  destruction,  and  the  worn-out  crew  infused  with 
new  life  cleared  their  novel  and  untried  craft  for  action.  A  pilot- 
boat  coming  out  told  them  of  what  was  going  on  at  Newport  News 
but  the  tale  of  big  frigates  being  helpless  in  the  presence  of  any 
known  form  of  enemy  was  so  improbable  that  it  was  not  believed 
until  night  came  on  and  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  the  doomed  Congress 
loomed  up  in  lines  of  fire  against  the  dark  sky.  About  9  p.  m.  the 
Monitor  anchored  in  Hampton  Boads  and  Worden  reported  in  person 
to  Captain  Marsden  on  the  Roa/noTce. 

In  view  of  the  events  of  the  day  it  was  decided  without  hesita- 
tion to  disregard  the  order  of  the  Department  to  send  the  Monitor 
direct  to  Washington,  the  occasion  for  which  she  was  built  being 
nearer  at  hand.  The  programme  of  the  enemy  for  the  morning  so 
obviously  would  begin  with  an  attack  upon  the  grounded  Min/nesota 
that  Worden  was  ordered  to  go  up  to  Newport  News  to  protect  that 
vessel  if  he  could,  so  the  Monito?*  got  under  way  again  and  about  2 
A.  M.  came  to  anchor  near  the  distressed  frigate,  her  wearied  crew 
spending  the  rest  of  the  night  in  repairing  damages  wrought  by  the 
sea  and  in  making  ready  for  the  struggle  that  they  knew  would  come 
with  the  morning. 

The  stage  settings  were  now  complete;  the  curtain  had  fallen 
just  before  upon  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  glorious  deeds  performed 
under  a  slowly-fading  system  of  seamanship  that  had  many  years  be- 
fore reached  its  culmination,  and  a  new  order  of  seamanship  with  a 
new  type  of  sea  warrior  was  about  to  appear  upon  the  stage.     The 
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engineer's  machine  of  John  Ericsson  was  to  face  the  fabric  that  rep- 
resented the  engineering  ingenuity  of  the  South,  and  the  telegraphic 
tidings  of  their  encounter  would  inflict  an  inconsolable  fright  upon 
the  old  romance  of  the  sea,  and  in  an  hour  reduce  the  masted  navies 
of  the  world  to  mere  collections  of  picturesque  and  useless  relics. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

<  *  The  old  must  fall,  and  time  itaelf  must  change, 
And  ihuB  new  life  shall  bloeeom  from  the  ruins." 

SOHILLBB. 

1862— The  Civil  War,  Gontinaed— First  Fight  of  Iron-Glads— Effects  of  the 
Battle— Extraordinary  Services  Rendered  by  Chief  Engineer  Stimers— 
Attack  on  Drory's  Bluff— The  Qalxma  Badly  Injured— Gallantry  of  As- 
sistant Engineer  J.  W.  Thomson. 

THE  morning  of  Sunday,  March  9,  dawned  upon  a  peaceful  scene 
in  Hampton  Boads.  The  Roanoke  and  St.  Lawrence  were  lying 
at  anchor  near  Fortress  Monroe;  \he  Minnesota^  still  aground  oflf  New- 
I>ort  News,  overshadowed  with  her  great  hull  the  Monitor  lying  beside 
her,  and  off  SewalPs  Point,  black  and  ominously  still,  was  the  Mer- 
rimac.  The  topmasts  of  the  OumberUmd  sticking  out  of  the  water  and 
blackened  wreckage  about  the  spot  where  the  Congress  burned  were 
the  only  signs  that  anything  unusual  had  happened  or  was  likely 
to  happen.  Soon  after  daylight,  volumes  of  black  smoke  appeared 
over  the  Merri/mac^  rising  and  spreading  in  the  quiet  morning  air  into 
a  cloud  that  must  have  seemed  a  veritable  embodiment  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death  to  the  men  in  the  Federal  ships. 

About  8  A.  M.  the  Merriin<ic  got  underway  and  proceeded  slowly 
up  towards  the  Rip  Baps  in  order  to  swing  into  the  channel  whence 
she  could  assail  the  Minnesota.  Captain  Buchanan's  wound  of  the  day 
before  had  proved  so  serious  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  his 
command  to  the  first  lieutenant,  Catesby  Ap  B.  Jones,  who  was  now 
taking  the  ship  into  action.  Lieutenant  Jones,  upon  whom  the  re- 
si)onsibility  for  the  day's  work  rested,  was  about  forty  years  of  age 
and  was  a  thoroughly  trained  naval  oflBcer,  having  seen  twenty-five 
years'  service  in  the  old  navy  in  the  grades  from  midshipman  to  lieu- 
tenant. One  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  pause  a  moment  and 
speculate  upon  the  possibilities  that  must  have  arisen  before  the  men- 
tal vision  of  this  young  and  ambitious  oflScer  as  he  moved  his  destroy- 
ing machine  slowly  up  to  the  place  for  action.  The  events  of  the  day 
before  left  no  dpubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  combat  he  was  about  to 
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precipitate,  and  looking  beyond  his  actual  surronndings  his  mind's 
eye  saw  the  cities  of  the  North  laid  under  ransom  by  his  guns;  the 
national  capitol  abandoned;  the  sovereignty  of  the  South  acknowl- 
edged; the  war  ended,  and  himself  its  central  naval  figure:  he  would 
be  the  admiral  of  the  Southern  navy;  perhaps  the  president  of  the  new 
nation  of  the  South.  It  was  indeed  an  hour  of  vast  possibilities  for 
him. 

Turning  leisurely  down  the  main  ship-channel  the  Merri/mac 
headed  for  the  Minnesota  and  opened  fire  when  still  a  mile  distant, 
the  first  shot  striking  the  counter  near  the  water  line  but  doing  no  se- 
rious damage.  Whatever  dreams  of  conquest  Lieutenant  Jones  may 
have  indulged  in  earlier  in  the  morning  he  was  now  giving  all  his  at- 
tention to  the  material  scene  about  him,  and  as  he  looked  away  to 
where  the  Minnesota  lay  stranded  to  see  the  effect  of  his  shot,  his  eye 
fell  on  an  unfamiliar  object.  The  Monitor  had  moved  out  from  be- 
hind the  big  frigate  and  was  coming  unfiinchingly  across  the  stretch 
of  water  to  meet  him.  This  movement  of  the  Monitor  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  Captain  Van  Brunt  of  the  Mmnesota^  who  said  in  his  oflB- 
cial  report  that  she  ran  *^  right  within  range  of  the  Merrimac  com- 
pletely covering  my  ship  as  far  as  was  possible  with  her  diminutive 
dimensions,  and  much  to  my  astonishment  laid  herself  right  along- 
side of  the  MerrimaCy  and  the  contrast  was  that  of  a  pigmy  to  a  giant. ' ' 

On  board  the  Momtor  every  preparation  for  battle  had  been 
made,  but  the  officers  and  men  were  kept  up  by  nervous  excitement 
rather  than  by  physical  strength;  almost  without  exception  they  had 
been  without  sleep  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  and  on  account  of 
lack  of  facilities  for  cooking  had  had  no  proper  food  to  sustain  them. 
Worden  had  left  a  sick  bed  to  go  on  board  at  New  York  and  had  suf- 
fered much  on  the  voyage  down.  Newton,  who  had  been  at  the  point 
of  death  when  dragged  out  of  the  engine-room  on  the  occasion  of  the 
stoppage  of  the  blowers,  was  confined  to  his  bed  and  reported  as  be- 
ing unable  to  do  duty  for  at  least  a  week;  when  the  call  to  arms  sounded, 
however,  he  got  up  and  performed  his  part  in  the  fight  courageously 
and  well.  There  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  ship  who  would  not  have 
been  in  a  condition  of  physical  prostration  had  it  not  been  for  the  ex- 
citement due  to  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

Worden  took  his  station  in  the  pilot  house,  Greene  with  sixteen  men 
in  charge  of  the  guns  in  the  turret,  Stodder  at  the  turret  turning  gear 
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and  Webber  had  the  small  powder  division  on  the  berth  deck.  Stodder 
was  disabled  early  in  the  action  by  the  concussion  of  a  shot  striking  the 
turret  when  he  was  touching  it  and  Stimers  took  his  place,  he  having 
volunteered  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight  to  go  in  the  turret  and  show 
the  people  how  to  operate  it.  The  pilot  house^built  log  cabin  fashion  of 
iron  beams  orbillets,9  inches  by  12  inches,with  the  comers  dovetailed 
and  bolted  together,  was  far  forward  on  deck  with  no  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  turret  except  by  a  speaking  tube;  this  became 
disconnected  soon  after  the  fight  began  and  communication  between 
Worden  and  Greene  then  had  to  be  maintained  by  passing  the  word 
along  the  berth  deck,  Paymaster  Eeeler  and  the  captain's  clerk  doing 
this  important  service.  The  great  error  of  separating  the  captain 
from  the  battery  was  remedied  in  the  later  monitors  by  simply  plac- 
ing the  pilot-house  on  top  of  the  turret,  engineer  Isaac  Newton  hav- 
ing suggested  this  arrangement  immediately  after  the  fight.  As  an 
offset  to  the  wearied  condition  of  the  Monitor'^s  men,  the  Merrimac 
was  far  from  being  in  perfect  fighting  trim.  Two  of  her  guns  were 
disabled  by  the  loss  of  their  muzzles,  her  ram  had  been  wrenched  off, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  smoke-pipe  was  shot  away.  This  last  was 
her  greatest  injury  for  it  so  impaired  the  furnace  draft  that  steam 
could  not  be  maintained  at  anything  like  a  proper  working  pressure, 
and  her  motions  were  consequently  extremely  sluggish.  Speed  is  a 
word  hardly  applicable  to  either  the  Monitor  or  Merrimac^  but  by  rea- 
son of  the  damage  to  the  latter  the  great  advantage  of  quicker  move- 
ment rested  with  the  Monitor. 

The  first  shot  fired  at  the  Monitor  missed  her  and  the  Confeder- 
ates realized  that  they  no  longer  had  the  big  hull  of  a  frigate  for  a 
target.  Further  enlightenment  regarding  the  altered  status  of  their 
antagonists  came  quickly  in  the  furious  impact  of  the  heavy  Xl-inch 
solid  shot  of  the  Monitor  against  their  casemate,  knocking  men  down 
and  leaving  them  dazed  and  bleeding  at  the  nose,  ears  and  mouth. 
It  will  be  needless  to  repeat  the  circumstantial  account  of  the  com- 
bat, which  has  been  told  so  carefully  by  so  many  writers.  Neither 
vessel  could  penetrate  the  armor  of  the  other,  which  prevented  the 
question  of  their  supremacy  being  definitely  settled  and  left  it  open 
to  dispute  ever  since.  Each  at  different  stages  of  the  fight  tried  ram- 
ming, the  Monitor  with  the  most  success  as  she  struck  her  enemy 
fairly  enough  near  the  stem,  having  aimed  to  injure  the  propeller. 
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bnt  on  account  of  the  smoke  and  other  obstacles  to  exact  steering 
missed  the  vital  spot  by  about  three  feet  only.  The  Mefrrimach  at- 
tempt resulted  in  a  harmless  glancing  blow,  the  superior  speed  of  the 
MonitoT  making  it  an  easy  matter  to  elude  her  antagonist. 

After  about  an  hour  of  fighting,  the  Merrimac  tried  to  give  the  Monitor 
up  as  a  bad  task  and  turned  her  attention  again  to  the  JUinnesotay  the 
first  shell  fired  at  the  frigate  passing  ^^  through  the  chief  engineer's 
state-room,  through  the  engineers'  mess-room,  amidships,  and  burst 
in  the  boatswain's  room,  tearing  four  rooms  into  one  in  its  passage, 
and  exploding  two  charges  of  powder,  which  set  the  ship  on  fire."  ^ 
The.  second  shell  exploded  tlie  boiler  of  tug-boat  Dragon  lying  along- 
side the  Minnesotay  and  by  the  time  the  third  shell  was  thrown  the 
Monitor y  not  disposed  to  be  ignored,  had  again  interposed  between 
the  Minnesota  and  her  assailant  and  thereafter  she  engrossed  the  en- 
tire attention  of  the  enemy.  Shortly  after  this  diversion  the  ammu- 
nition in  the  Monitor^s  turret  became  exhausted  and  she  had  to  go  out 
of  action  to  replenish  it,  the  scuttle  by  which  it  was  passed  being  im- 
possible to  use  except  when  the  turret  was  stationary  and  in  a  certain 
position.  This  circumstance  greatly  encouraged  the  Confederates 
who  believed  their  opponent  to  be  disabled  from  their  fire,  but  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  their  hopes  were  dispelled  by  the  Monitor  resum- 
ing the  fight  more  vigorously  than  ever. 

Soon  after  11  a.  m.  Lieutenant  Word  en,  while  looking  through 
a  sight-hole  in  the  pilot-house,  was  disabled  by  a  shell  striking  and 
exploding  immediately  in  front  of  his  eyes,  he  being  temporarily 
blinded  and  his  face  terribly  burned  and  cut  by  the  flying  grains  of 
powder  and  bits  of  iron.  The  steersman  was  stunned  for  a  few 
minutes  by  the  concussion  also  and  in  that  short  space  of  time  the 
Monitor  without  anyone  in  control  of  her  ran  oflE  aimlessly  towards 
shoal  water  away  from  the  fight,  for  no  one  had  signalled  the 
engine-room  to  stop.  This  gave  such  an  appearance  of  defeat  that 
on  the  Minnesota  all  hope  was  abandoned  and  every  preparation 
made  for  setting  the  ship  on  fire  and  abandoning  her.  In  a  short 
time,  however.  Lieutenant  Greene  learned  of  the  casualty  in  the 
pilot-house  and,  leaving  Stimers  in  charge  of  the  guns,  took  com- 
mand of  the  ship  and  turned  upon  his  foe  again.     Then  to  the 


<  Official  report  of  Captain  Van  Brunt  of  the  Minnesota, 
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amazement  of  all  the  Merrimae  anddenly  gare  up  the  fight  and 
steamed  away  toward  Norfolk.  Oateaby  Jones  reported  afterward 
SB  a  reason  for  withdrawing  at  this  time  that  he  believed  the  Monitor 
disabled  and  he  was  very  desirons  of  crossing  the  Elizabeth  River 
bar  before  ebb  tide.  There  was  no  reason  for  believing  the  Monitor 
ont  of  action  and  every  reason  for  believing  the  contrary,  for  when 
she  returned  under  the  command  of  Greene,  Stimers  fired  two  or 
three  shots  against  the  MerrvmaCy  which  were  the  last  gnns  of  the 
encounter.  Had  the  Confederates  believed  in  their  success  to  the 
extent  of  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  Monitor ^  Greene  could 
and  very  probably  would  have  replied  in  the  words  used  long  before 
by  John  Paul  Jones  under  similar  circumstances — **We  have  not 
yet  begun  to  fight." 

Lieutenant  Greene  did  not  follow  the  retreating  enemy,  the 
orders  under  which  the  Monitor  fought  limiting  her  action  to  a  de- 
fense of  the  Federal  ships,  the  Minnesota  especially.  Greene  was 
very  young  at  the  time  and  inexperienced  in  judging  of  the  amount 
of  discretion  allowed  a  commanding  officer  in  obeying  orders  in 
battle,  so  it  was  with  many  misgivings  that  he  allowed  the  M&rri^ 
mac  to  go  unmolested  while  he  returned  to  the  side  of  the  Minne- 
sota^ but  the  superior  officers  of  both  army  and  navy  present 
sustained  his  action  and  assured  him  that  he  had  done  exactly  the 
right  thing.  Curious  as  it  appears,  many  able  writers  have  in- 
dulged in  much  argument  to  prove  which  of  the  two  iron-clads  won 
the  fight.  The  Merrimae  won  a  most  decided  victory  in  her  attack 
upon  the  wooden  sailing  vessels  the  fibrst  day  of  her  appearance, 
but  when  all  argument  regarding  the  second  day's  fight  is  ex- 
hausted a  few  very  pertinent  facts  remain  undisturbed.  When  the 
Merrimfiac  got  up  steam  in  the  morning  it  was  obviously  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  destroy  the  Federal  vessels  in  Hampton  Boads,  and 
she  did  not  destroy  anything.  When  the  day  was  done  she  was 
not  even  in  Hampton  Boads  herself.  The  Monitor  was  ordered  to 
protect  the  wooden  ships,  and  she  protected  them.  When  night 
came  she  was  still  on  guard  over  them,  grim,  ugly,  and  ready  to 
fight. 

The  Monitor  was  struck  twenty-one  times  in  the  action  and 
fired  forty-one  Xl-inch  solid  shot.  The  most  damaging  blow  she 
received  was  from  the  shell  which  disabled   Worden,   this  having 
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cracked  one  of  the  heavy  iron  logs  of  the  pilot-house  entirely 
through  and  forced  the  fractured  ends  inboard  an  inch  and  a  half) 
besides  knocking  the  loose  cover  of  the  pilot-house  half  off.  The 
deepest  indentation  in  her  turret  was  two  inches  and  the  deepest 
score  on  her  deck  was  only  one-half  inch.  Two  people  in  the 
turret  were  disabled  by  concussion  and  Chief  Engineer  Btimers  was 
hurt  in  the  same  way,  but  his  injuries  were  slight  and  he  pluckily 
continued  in  the  fight  to  the  end.  The  Merrimao  was  struck  ninety- 
seven  times  in  the  two  days'  fight,  twenty  of  her  shot  marks  being 
from  the  guns  of  the  Monitor.  Six  plates  of  her  outer  layer  of 
iron  were  penetrated  but  the  inner  layer  was  not  broken.  The  XI- 
inch  guns  of  the  Monitor  were  new  and  large  for  their  time  and  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  was  suspicious  of  them,  having  issued  orders 
not  to  use  more  than  fifteen  pounds  of  powder  for  their  charge; 
otherwise  their  shot  would  probably  have  broken  into  the  casemate 
of  the  Merrvmdc.  At  a  later  period  greater  confidence  regarding 
these  guns  was  entertained  and  thirty,  and  even  fifty  pounds  of 
powder  were  safely  used  in  charging  them.  Engineer  Isaac  New- 
ton, who  was  very  level-headed  about  such  matters,  testified  before 
the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  that  he 
believed  the  failure  of  the  Monitor  to  destroy  her  antagonist  was 
due  entirely  to  the  low  powder  charges  prescribed.  He  also  test- 
ified to  his  belief  that,  ''But  for  the  injury  received  by  Lieutenant 
Worden,  that  vigorous  officer  would  very  likely  have  badgered  the 
Merrimacio  a  surrender."  The  Merrimac  having  been  hastily 
equipped  and  not  expecting  to  meet  any  but  wooden  ships  had 
nothing  but  shell  on  board;  had  she  been  provided  with  solid  shot 
the  effect  upon  the  Monitor  might  have  been  different. 

The  success  of  the  Monitor*  completely  changed  the  aspect  of 
the  opening  military  operations  of  the  year  and  raised  the  North 
from  a  depth  of  apprehension  to  a  pinnacle  of  hope  and  jubilation. 
No  single  event  of  the  Civil  War  so  thoroughly  aroused  the  enthus- 
iastic admiration  of  the  loyal  North  as  did  this  Sunday  duel  in 
Hampton  Roads,  and  the  Monitor  and  her  crew  became  the  great 
and  almost  only  subject  for  public  discussion  and  applause.  The 
world  is  prone  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  warrior  who  destroys,  and 
to  neglect  the  honors  due  to  him  who  makes  the  soldier's  success 
possible  by  providing  him  with  his  armor  and  his  Weapons,  but  in 
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this  case  the  patient  toiler  reaped  the  greater  glory,  and  the  name 
and  fame  of  John  Ericsson  went  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Worden,  Oreene,  Stimers  and  Newton  were  all  heroes  in  the  public 
estimation  and  saw  their  pictures  and  the  story  of  theu*  deeds  in  the 
public  prints  for  many  a  day,  but  all  the  applause  showered  upon 
them  was  little  compared  to  the  perfect  avalanche  of  honors  heaped 
upon  Ericsson  the  Engineer.  The  reason  for  this  unusual  sentiment 
is  easily  found.  Ericsson  had  been  for  several  months  held  up  to 
ridicule  and  abuse  to  such  an  extent  by  the  press  that  he  and  his 
work  were  known  to  all  men,  and  when  his  hour  of  triumph  came, 
that  innate  sense  of  sympathy  for  the  <<  under  dog"  in  a  fight  mani- 
fested itself  joyously  at  seeing  him  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  come 
uppermost.  Ericsson's  enemies  had  so  overdone  the  matter  of  per* 
secntion  that  in  the  end  he  owed  much  of  his  fame  to  their  acts. 

Abroad,  the  news  of  the  battle  created  a  profound  sensation  and 
more  than  one  naval  power  whose  commercial  interests  or  thirst  for 
foreign  conquest  had  led  to  the  point  of  seriously  preparing  to  assail 
the  American  Bepublic  in  the  day  of  its  distress,  now  paused  to 
take  a  sober  second  thought  and  ultimately  concluded  to  check  their 
designs.  ^^  Probably  no  naval  conflict  in  the  history  of  the  world 
ever  attracted  as  much  attention  as  did  the  battle  in  Hampton 
Boads,  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac.  It  revolutionized 
the  navies  of  the  world,  and  showed  that  the  wooden  ships,  which 
had  long  held  control  of  the  ocean,  were  of  no  further  use  for  fight- 
ing purposes.  Commenting  upon  the  news  of  that  event,  the  Lon- 
don Times  said :  '  Whereas  we  had  available  for  immediate  pur- 
poses one  hundred  and  forty-nine  first-class  war-ships,  we  have  now 
two,  these  two  being  the  Warri-or  and  her  sister  Ironside.  There 
is  not  now  a  ship  in  the  English  navy,  apart  from  these  two,  that  it 
would  not  be  madness  to  trust  to  an  engagement  with  that  little 
Monito7'. '  England  and  all  other  maritime  powers  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  reconstruct  their  navies,  and  the  old  fashioned  three  and 
four  .decker  line-of- battle  ships  were  condemned  as  useless.  Not 
only  in  ships,  but  in  their  armament,  there  was  rapid  progress,  and 
so  great  has  been  the  advance  in  marine  artillery  that  the  Monitors 
of  1862,  and  the  subsequent  years  of  the  American  war,  would  be 
unable  to  resist  the  shot  from  the  guns  of  1880-'87."i 

>  Thomas  W.  Knox;— Decisive  Battles  since  Waterloo. 
18 
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On  March  28,  by  joint  resolution,  Congress  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Ericsson  for  his  '^ enterprise,  skill, energy,  and  forecast" 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  the  Monitor^  and  he  was  the  re- 
cipient of  similar  honors  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  from  innumerable  civil  organizations  and  societies. 
Lieutenant  Worden  was  tendered  the  thanks  of  Congress  by  a  resolu- 
tion approved  July  11,  1862,  and  in  the  following  February  was 
given  more  substantial  recognition  for  his  great  service  by  a  second 
resolution  authorizing  his  advancement  one  grade,  that  is,  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  he  having  been  promoted  to  commander  in  the 
meantime.  Ericsson  steadily  maintained  that  Stimers  and  not 
Worden  was  the  real  hero  of  the  Monitor^  because  he  alone  of  all 
on  board  knew  how  to  operate  the  various  mechanisms  of  the 
vessel,  without  which  knowledge  she  would  have  been  utterly 
useless  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  At  a  banquet  given  him  by  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  Ericsson  made  a  point  of  assert- 
ing in  his  speech  that  he  regarded  the  success  of  the  Monitor  as 
"entirely  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  master-mind  (Mr.  Stimers)," 
a  belief  which  he  defended  at  length  and  with  an  indisputable  array 
of  facts. 

This  public  laudation  of  Stimers,  not  confined  by  any  means  to 
Ericsson,  greatly  disturbed  Lieutenant  Worden  and  his  friends,  and 
Worden,  as  late  as  two  years  after  the  fight,  waited  upon  Mr. 
Griswold,  a  Member  of  Congress  and  a  friend  of  Ericsson,  having 
been  one  of  his  sureties  in  the  enterprise  of  building  the  Mon- 
itor^ to  complain  of  the  fancied  injustice  done  him  by  Ericsson. 
Of  this  interview  Mr.  Griswold  wrote  to  Ericsson:  "  I  have 
just  had  a  call  from  Captain  Worden.  He  thinks  you  did  him 
injustice  in  your  Chamber  of  Commerce  remarks  for  the  sake  of 
complimenting  Stimers,  and  says  the  '  master-spirit '  had  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  MerrimaCj  was  not  consulted,  and 
was  in  no  special  way  tributary  to  the  result  of  that  combat.  "^  In 
spite  of  this  assertion,  the  great  weight  of  testimony  goes  to  show 
that  Stimers  was  consulted  and  was  in  a  special  way  "tributary  " 
to  the  result  of  the  action.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the' Navy  Fox, 
who  saw  the  fight,  telegraphed  the  Navy  Department  as  soon  as  he 

»  W.  C.  Church;— Life  of  John  Ericsson,  Vol.  I,  p.  298. 
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could  learn  particulara  that  ''Lieutenant  Worden,  who  com- 
manded the  Monitor^  handled  her  with  great  skill,  and  was  assisted 
by  Chief  Engineer  Stimers.''  He  could  have  had  no  other  object 
in  mentioning  Stimers'  name,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
officers,  in  this  message  except  the  wish  to  have  the  Department 
understand  who,  next  to  Worden,  deserved  credit  for  the  victory  of 
the  Monitor. 

Lieutenant  Greene  in  the  letter  to  his  mother  before  quoted 
from  in  these  pages,  and  which  for  obvious  reasons  is  more  apt  to 
reveal  unvarnished  facts  than  a  formal  official  report  that  would 
become  a  public  document,  says  in  regard  to  the  officers'  stations 
for  battle:  ''Acting  Master Stodder  was  at  the  wheel  which  turns 
the  tower,  lut  as  he  could  not  mcmc^e  it,  he  was  relieved  by 
Stimers.''     The  italics  are  the  author's. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Church,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  partiality  for 
Mr.  Stimers,  says  in  his  Life  of  John  Ericsson:  "During  the  pass- 
age from  New  York,  the  working  gear  of  the  turret  was  permitted 
to  rust  for  want  of  proper  cleaning  and  oiling,  and  it  worked  with 
so  much  difficulty  during  the  engagement  with  the  Merrimac  that, 
but  for  the  energy  and  determination  of  Engineer  Stimers,  it  might 
not  have  revolved  at  all." 

Proofs  like  the  above  may  be  multiplied,  but  these  are  suffi- 
cient for  every  logical  purpose.  The  writer  has  no  desire  to 
magnify  the  services  of  Mr.  Stimers,  especially  as  it  will  become  a 
duty  as  this  history  progresses  to  narrate  certain  mistakes  of  that 
officer  whereby  the  naval  engineer  corps  suffered  the  most  serious 
reflection  upon  its  professional  competence  that  it  has  ever  experi- 
enced, but  from  an  impartial  review  of  all  the  facts  connected  with 
the  Jfomtor- Merrimac  battle  the  conclusion  is  plain  that  Chief 
Engineer  Alban  C.  Stimers  was  the  one  person  on  board  the  Mon- 
itor who  thoroughly  knew  how  to  use  that  vessel  and  her  weapons, 
and  but  for  his  presence  the  result  of  the  combat  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  very  different,  and  most  disastrous  to  the 
Monitor,  to  the  reputation  of  Lieutenant  Worden,  and  to  the  cause 
of  the  Union. 

The  day  after  the  fight  of  the  iron-clads,  the  Minnesota  was 
floated  and  soon  restored  to  serviceable  condition.  Immediately 
thereafter  the  Union  fleet  in  Hampton  Koads  began  receiving  addi- 
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tions  almost  daily,  for  the  naval  occnpation  of  this  position  was  an 
important  element  in  the  grand  campaign  against  Bichmond  then  in 
movement  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  The  Merrimao  retired 
to  Norfolk  where  she  was  docked  by  Constructor  Porter,  her  plating 
repaired  and  strengthened,  and  a  new  spur  fitted  to  her  bow.  The 
rough-and-ready  old  commodore,  Josiah  Tatnall,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand and  great  things  were  expected.  On  two  occasions — April 
11  and  May  8 — she  went  into  Hampton  Boads  and  looked  at  the 
Monitor  and  the  Federal  fleet,  but  no  fight  occurred  at  either  time. 
From  the  reports  of  the  Federal  commander-in-chief,  Goldsborough, 
and  of  Tatnall  it  appears  that  each  party  earnestly  desired  a  conflict 
and  that  the  other  was  afraid,  or  at  least  avoided  hostilities. 

Military  operations  compelled  the  surrender  of  Norfolk  to  the 
Union  forces  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  Tatnall  endeavored  to  save 
the  Jferrimac  by  taking  her  up  the  James  river,  but  finding  her  to 
draw  several  feet  too  much  water  for  the  river  he  reluctantly  set  her 
on  fire  and  abandoned  her.  Early  on  the  morning  of  May  11  the 
fire  reached  her  magazine  and  she  blew  up.  This  event  occasioned 
such  a  wild  outburst  of  public  grief  in  Bichmond  that  for  a  time  it 
was  feared  the  governmental  departments  of  the  Confederacy  would 
be  attacked  by  a  mob.  The  Merrimac  had  been  proudly  called  the 
"  iron  diadem  of  the  South,"  and  had  been  so  confidently  relied 
upon  for  the  defense  of  the  James  Biver  that  after  her  destruction 
serious  thoughts  of  surrendering  Bichmond  were  entertained.  The 
men  of  the  Merrimac  were  utilized  to  man  a  battery  up  the  river  at 
Drury's  Bluff,  where  a  few  days  later  they  again  encountered  their 
old  foes  of  the  Monitor. 

Immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  Merrimac^  Flag  OflScer 
Goldsborough  took  possession  of  the  lower  part  of  James  Biver 
with  his  flagship,  the  Sysquehcmna^  and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels, 
sending  Commander  John  Bodgers  with  the  Galena^  Monitor  ^Aroos- 
took and  Port  Royal  on  an  expedition  up  the  river.  The  Galena 
had  just  come  from  the  builders'  works  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  and  will 
be  recalled  as  the  iron-clad  gunboat  built  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
port of  the  board  on  armored  vessels  of  the  previous  year.  The 
Monitor  was  now  commanded  by  Lieutenant  William  N.  Jeffers. 
The  Aroostook  was  one  of  the  ninety-day  gunboats  and  the  Part 
Royal  was  one  of  the  first  lot  of  double-enders.     Accompanying 
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them  was  the  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  Stevens  brothers  to  demon- 
strate the  excellence  of  their  system  of  protective  armor,  this  vessel 
being  referred  to  indiscriminately  in  the  official  reports  as  the  Nbm- 
gatnck  and  the  ^'U.  8.  revenne  steamer  K  A.  SteveM\*^  she  was 
commanded  by  a  revenne  marine  lientenant  named  D.  0.  Oon- 
stable. 

The  morning  of  May  15  this  squadron  came  np  to  Ward's,  or 
Drnry's  Blnflf,  eight  miles  below  Richmond,  where  the  river  was 
fonnd  obstracted  with  piles  and  sunken  vessels  and  defended  by  a 
heavy  battery  mounted  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  water. 
The  Oalena  and  Monitor  anchored  about  six  hundred  yards  from  the 
battery  and  the  unarmored  vessels  about  twice  that  distance,  all 
opening  fire  upon  the  enemy's  works.  The  Monitor  soon  had  to  re- 
move to  a  greater  distance  on  account  of  being  unable  to  elevate  her 
guns  sufficiently.  She  was  struck  only  three  times  during  the  attack 
and  had*  no  casualities.  The  100-pounder  Parrott  gun  of  the  Nau- 
gatack  burst  early  in  the  action  and  disabled  that  vessel  as  it  was  the 
only  gun  she  had,  the  accident  resulting  eventually  in  the  discour- 
agement of  the  efforts  of  the  Stevens  brothers  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  accept  their  unfinished  battery. 

The  Galena^  at  anchor  and  with  her  broadside  sprung  towards  the 
enemy's  battery,  proved  a  fine  target  and  was  very  roughly  used  by 
the  plunging  shot  from  the  bluff,  which  struck  her  sloping  side 
armor  almost  at  right  angles.  In  the  plain  words  of  her  commander, 
John  Rodgers,  '^We  demonstrated  that  she  is  not  shot  proof." 
Thirteen  shot  penetrated  the  side  armor,  several  coming  clear  through 
and  doing  great  damage  to  the  crew  by  scattering  splinters  and  frag- 
ments of  the  iron  plating,  while  others  stuck  in  the  wooden  backing 
after  passing  through  the  plating.  One  shell  made  a  clean  passage 
through  the  side  and  exploded  in  the  steerage,  setting  the  ship  on 
fire.  The  spar  deck  was  badly  splintered  and  broken  through  in 
some  places.  All  along  the  port  side,  which  was  the  one  exposed, 
knees,  planks,  bulkheads,  and  beams  were  splintered  and  started 
out  of  place.  Although  exposed  to  this  terrible  riddling.  Commander 
Rodgers  kept  his  ship  in  action  for  more  than  three  hours  and  only 
withdrew  when  his  ammunition  was  nearly  expended.  The  Galena 
had  thirteen  men  killed  and  eleven  wounded;  the  Naugatuckj  two 
wonnded,  and  the  Port  Royal  had  her  commander,  George  Morris, 
wounded. 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  official  report  of  Commander 
Kodgers  of  the  Galena  refer  to  meritorious  services  performed  by 
.  members  of  the  engineer  department  of  that  vessel: 

''Mr.  J.  W.  Thomson,  first  assistant  engineer,  coolly  repaired 
some  of  the  valve  gear  which  broke  down,  under  fire,  and  under  his 
direction  a  fire  in  the  steerage,  caused  by  an  exploding  shell,  was 
extinguished  before  the  regular  firemen  reached  the  place." 

"Mr.  T.  T.  Millholland,  third  assistant  engineer,  in  charge  of 
the  steam  fire  department,  was  active  and  efficient;  as  a  sharp- 
shooter he  did  good  service." 

'*  Charles  Kenyon,  fireman,  was  conspicuous  for  persistent  cour- 
age in  extracting  a  priming  wire,  which  had  become  bent  and  fixed 
in  the  bow  gun,  and  in  returning  to  work  the  piece  after  'his  hand, 
severely  burnt,  had  been  roughly  dressed  by  himself  with  cotton 
waste  and  oil." 

The  WachuseU  being  at  City  Point  in  the  James  River  the  19th 
of  May,  it  was  represented  to  her  captain  that  there  were  no  physi- 
cians in  the  town  and  that  some  of  the  people,  mostly  women  and 
children,  were  in  great  need  of  medical  attendance.  The  enemy's 
lines  were  believed  to  be  about  eight  miles  from  the  town,  so  there 
was  apparently  no  danger  in  answering  this  appeal.  Assistant  Sur- 
geon G.  D.  Slocum  volunteered  to  go  on  shore  and  minister  to  the 
distressed  people  if  some  of  his  shipmates  would  go  with  him,  he  not 
caring  to  be  entirely  alone  in  an  enemy's  town,  and  Assistant  Pay- 
master L.  S.  Stockwell,  Chief  Engineer  Charles  H.  Baker,  and  Lieu- 
tenant DeFord  of  the  army  signal  corps  agreed  to  accompany  him. 
On  shore,  while  visiting  the  sick,  a  detachment  of  Confederate  cav- 
alry suddenly  appeared  and  made  prisoners  of  the  officers  and  two  of 
the  boat's  crew  with  them,  carrying  them  oflf  to  Petersburg.  At 
that  place  the  commander  of  the  district, General  Huger,  apologized 
to  them  for  the  stupidity  of  his  men  and  said  he  would  have  them 
released,  as  they  had  been  captured  while  rendering  humane  aid  to 
citizens  of  Virginia,  and,  furthermore,  were  unarmed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  side  arms  when  taken. 

The  Richmond  authorities  refused  to  release  the  prisoners  on 
General  Huger's  recommendation  and  they  were  accordingly  taken 
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to  a  military  prison  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  and  confined  in 
that  place.  The  pecnliar  action  of  the  Richmond  government  in 
this  case  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  talk  at  the  North  of  treat- 
ing some  Confederate  officers  captured  on  privateers  as  pirates,  and 
the  Southerners  wished  to  hold  some  Federal  naval  officers  as  hos- 
tages to  insure  their  own  officers  being  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 
After  a  detention  of  twelve  weeks  in  Salisbury,  Mr.  Baker  and  some 
of  the  others  were  transferred  to  Libby  prison  in  Bichmond,  and 
about  a  week  later  were  allowed  to  enter  the  Union  lines  on  parole. 
On  the  24th  of  September  Chief  Engineer  Baker  was  exchanged  for 
a  Confederate  army  captain  and  resumed  duty  under  his  own  flag. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

'*  He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat ; 
He  is  sifting  ont  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  Judgement-seat ; 
Oh  I  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him ;  be  jubilant,  my  feet ; 
Our  Qod  is  marehlDg  on.*' 
JjTLUL  Wabd  Howm—BcMe-Hymn  of  the  RepuMic 

1862— The  Civil  War,  Ck)ntinaed — Naval  Operations  in  the  Mississippi  River 
— Battles  Below  New  Orleans— Catastrophe  to  the  Mound  City — Attack 
on  Yicksburg — Warfare  on  the  Atlantic  Coast — Wreck  of  the  Adkon- 
DACK— Loss  of  the  Monitor— Peril  of  the  Passaic— Heroism  of  Assistant 
Engineer  H.  W.  Robie. 

AS  soon  as  a  snfBcient  nnmber  of  iron-clad  steamers  in  the  Missis- 
r\  sippi  were  completed,  Commodore  Foote  hastened  to  make  use 
of  them,  the  first  hostile  movement  being  an  attack  npon  Fort  Henry, 
which  was  captured  Febrnry  6th  after  a  closely  contested  action  of 
little  more  than  one  hour.  The  attacking  force  consisted  of  the  iron- 
clads BenUm^  (Foote's  flagship);  Essex^  Carondelety  and  St.  Louis^  and 
the  wooden  gunboats  Conestogay  Tyler j  and  Lexington.  The  attack 
was  planned  as  a  joint  army  and  navy  enterprise  by  General  U.  S. 
Grant  and  Commodore  Foote,  but  owing  to  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  roads  the  army  was  delayed  and  consequently  did  not  share 
in  the  honor  of  the  capture,  the  fort  having  surrendered  to  the  naval 
force.  From  Fort  Henry,  Foote  moved  with  his  flotilla  to  Fort 
Donelson,  which  place  he  attacked  February  14th.  Here  he  met 
with  much  more  vigorous  opposition  than  had  been  experienced  at 
Fort  Henry,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half  two  of  his  ves- 
sels were  temporarily  disabled,  and  the  attack  was  discontinued  for 
the  night.  The  next  morning,  upon  resuming  the  bombardment, 
the  enemy  was  found  considerably  demoralized  and  after  a  feeble 
resistance  surrendered. 

A  naval  movement  on  a  far  greater  scale  was  already  on  foot, 
having  for  its  object  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  from  its 
mouth.  Captain  David  G.  Farragut  was  selected  for  the  command 
of  this  expedition  and  in  his  flagship,  the  Hartford^  arrived  on  the 
20th  of  February  off  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  where  he  was  to 
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make  his  name  famous.  The  ressels  ordered  to  this  station  assem- 
bled one  by  one  at  the  Southwest  Pass  and  the  entire  month  of 
March  was  consumed  in  the  task  of  getting  the  heavier  ships  into 
the  deep  water  of  the  river  inside,  which  labor  was  finally  accom- 
plished  with  the  exception  of  the  ColorddOj  which  vessel  coald  not  be 
lightened  enough  to  make  her  entrance  possible.  Her  commander 
and  a  large  number  of  her  officers  and  men  went  as  volunteers  in 
other  ships  of  the  fleet.  As  finally  assembled  in  the  river  at  Pilot 
Town  the  fieet  proper  consisted  of  seventeen  vessels  of  the  classes 
and  armament  exhibited  in  the  table  following.  The  Vartma  was  a 
merchant  steamer  pxu*chased  in  1861  for  f  135,000,  but  all  the  others 
will  be  recognized  as  being  regularly  built  war- vessels  and  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mississippi^  of  a  type  then  modem. 


HAMS. 

TONS. 

GUKS. 

COMMANDING  OFFICER. 

CMEF  ENGINNBB. 

Screw  SI0CP8 

• 

Hartford 

Pensaoola...^ 
Brooklyn ..... 
Richmond.... 
Oneida 

1990 

2168 
2070 
1929 
1032 
1300 
1016 

24 

23 
22 
24 

9 
10 

7 

Capt.  D.  G.  Farragut.i 
Gapt.  H.  H.  Bell.* 
Capt  H.  W.  Morris.* 
Capt.  T.  T.  Craven. 
Com.  James  Alden. 
Com.  S.  P.  Lee. 
Com.  Chas.  S.  Boggs. 
Ck>m.  Joim  DeCamp. 

Chief  Engr.  J.  B.  Kimball. 

Chief  Eng.  S.  D.  Hibbert 
Chief  Eng.  Wm.  B.  Brooks. 
Chief  Eng.  John  W.  Moore. 
Chief  Eng.  F.  C  Dade. 

YaniDA. 

Iroquois 

Act.  Ist  A.  Eng.  R.  HenVy. 
Ist  Asst  Eng.  John  H.  Long. 

Side  Wheel 

Mississippi .. 

1692 

17 

Com.  M.  Smith. 

Chief  Eng.  R  Lawton. 

Ninety-day 

Cayuga 

Itaska 

KaUhdin.  ... 

Kennebec 

Kineo 

Finola 

507 
607 
607 
507 
607 
507 
607 
607 
507 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Lieut.  N.  B.  Harrison. 
Lieut.  C.  H.  B.  Caldwell. 
Lieut.  Geo.  H.  Preble. 
Lieut  J.  H.  Russell. 
Lieut  G.  M.  Ransom. 
Lieut.  Pierce  Crosby. 
Lieut  E.  Donaldson. 
Lieut  E.  T.  Nichols, 
Lieut  A.  N.  Smith. 

2d.  Asst  Eng.  G.  W.  Rodgers. 
2d.  Asst.  Eng.  J.  H.  Morrison. 
2d-  As.  Eng.  T.  M.  Dukehart 
2d.  As.  Eng.  Henry  W.  Fitch. 
2d.  As.  Eng.  S.  W.  Oragg. 
Ifit  Aa.  Edit.  .Tnhn  .TnhnaAn 

Sciota 

2d.  A.  Eng.  Chas.  B.  Devalln. 

Winona.. 

Wissahickon 

2d.  A.  Eng,  Jas.  P.  Sprague. 
2d.  A.  Eng.  T.  S.  Cunningham. 

1  Flag  Officer,  commanding  fleet. 

*  Fleet-Captain.    Commander  Richard  Wainwright  aetuaily  comBianded  the 
Hartford  daring  the  ensuing  operations. 

*  Owing  to  Captain  Morris'  defective  eyesight,  the  executive  officer,  Lieutenant 
F.  A.  Boe>  was  in  practical  ctiarge  of  this  sliip. 
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In  addition  to  this  force  there  was  also  a  flotilla  of  twenty 
schooners  nnder  the  command  of  Commander  David  D,  Porter,  each 
schooner  mounting  one  Xlll-inch  mortar.  These  vessels  were  mostly 
commanded  by  their  former  captains,  who  had  entered  the  naval  ser- 
vice as  acting  masters  and  were  excellent  examples  of  that  large  and 
coarageons  class  of  practical  seamen  who  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  success  of  the  naval  arms  during  the  rebellion.  Their  character 
and  services  were  well  understood  by  Porter,  who  thus  refers  to 
them  in  a  report  written  by  him  in  July,  1862: 

'^ Again,  sir,  I  have  to  mention  favorably  the  divisional  officers, 
and  the  acting  masters  commanding  mortar  vessels.  Anchored  at 
all  times  in  a  position  selected  by  myself,  more  with  regard  to  the 
object  to  be  accomplished  than  to  any  one's  comfort  or  safety; 
knowing  that  they  will  have  to  stay  there  without  a  chance  of  get- 
ting away  till  I  think  proper  to  remove  them,  (no  matter  how  thick 
the  shot  and  shell  may  fly)  there  has  always  existed  a  rivalry  as  to 
who  shall  have  the  post  of  honor  (the  leading  vessel)  almost  certain 
to  be  struck,  if  not  destroyed. 

''They  know  no  weariness,  and  they  really  seem  to  take  de- 
light in  mortar  firing,  which  is  painful  even  to  those  accustomed  to 
it.  It  requires  more  than  ordinary  zeal  to  stand  the  ordeal. 
Though  I  may  have  at  times  been  exacting  and  fault-finding  with 
them  for  not  conforming  with  the  rules  of  the  service  (which  re- 
quires the  education  of  a  life-time  to  learn)  yet  I  cannot  withhold 
my  applause  when  I  see  these  men  working  with  such  earnest  and 
untiring  devotion  to  their  duties  while  under  fire." 

Six  steamers  accompanied  the  mortar  fleet  to  move  the 
schooners  about  and  to  protect  them  in  a  measure  from  attacks 
that  their  peculiar  armament  could  not  oppose,  these  steamers  being 
the  Owasco^  MicmU^  Hwrriet  Lane^  Wesijfidd^  CUfton^  and  «/.  P. 
Jackson.  The  Owaaco  was  a  ninety- day  gunboat;  the  Mia/mi  one 
of  the  first  lot  of  double-enders;  the  Harriet  Lcme  a  side- wheel  rev- 
enue cutter  transferred  from  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the 
other  three  were  large  and  heavily-armed  side- wheel  ferry-boats. 

After  the  fleet  had  stripped  for  action  and  left  at  Pilot  Town 
all  spars,  sails,  rigging  and  unnecessary  boats,  it  moved  up  to  the 
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desperate  undertaking  of  attacking  and  passing  the  two  forts, 
Jackson  and  St.  Phillip,  most  advantageously  located  at  a  bend  on 
opposite  banks  of  the  river.  A  short  distance  below  the  forts  the 
river  was  barred  with  a  combination  of  large  log  rafts  and  schoon- 
ers at  anchor,  supporting  heavy  chains  reaching  from  bank  to  bank. 
Auxiliary  to  the  forts  and  above  them  in  the  river  was  a  flotilla  of 
Confederate  vessels,  consisting  of  four  naval  steamers,  six  gunboats 
of  the  local  Kiver  Defense  Fleet,  and  two  armed  steamers  belong- 
ing to  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  most  formidable  of  the  Confed- 
erate naval  vessels  was  the  ram  Manassas^  which  the  previous 
October  had  been  in  action  with  the  Richmond  in  the  Southwest 
Pass  and  had  somewhat  damaged  that  vessel.  She  was  originally 
a  large  sea-going  tug-boat  named  Enoch  Tradn  and  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  ram  by  being  arched  over  with  timber  and  plated  with 
old-fashioned  railroad  strap  iron,  about  an  inch  thick.  She  had 
twin  screws  and  carried  one  32-pounder  gun  pointing  right  ahead. 
Another  of  the  naval  vessels  was  the  Zouisicma^  a  large  armored 
river  steamer  similar  to  the  Federal  iron-clad  Benton  described  in  a 
previous  chapter;  she  had  sixteen  heavy  guns,  nine  of  them  being 
VI  and  Vll-inch  rifles,  and  would  have  been  a  formidable  antago- 
nist had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Farragut  made  his  attack  before 
her  machinery  was  quite  finished.  The  other  naval  vessels  and  the 
River  Defense  boats  were  river  steamers  mounting  from  two  to 
seven  guns  each,  lightly  armored  forward,  and  the  two  State  vessels 
were  small  sea-going  steamers,  also  armored  on  their  bows,  and 
mounting  two  guns  each. 

The  mortar  flotilla  was  moved  up  to  within  about  three  thousand 
yards  of  Fort  Jackson  and  rendered  almost  indistinguishable  by 
dressing  the  masts  with  bushes  and  foliage,  the  vessels  lying  close 
to  the  bank  with  a  background  of  trees.  On  the  18th  of  April  they 
opened  fire  upon  Jackson  and  for  nearly  six  days  maintained  an 
almost  uninterrupted  bombardment,  doing  the  enemy's  works  much 
damage  and  receiving  some  in  return,  one  of  the  schooners  being 
sunk  at  her  anchors  by  a  shell  dropping  completely  through  her. 
To  divert  the  fire  of  the  forts  from  the  mortar  fleet,  a  sloop  of  war 
and  two  or  three  gunboats  were  each  day  advanced  into  the  zone  of 
fire  and  effected  the  object  satisfactorily  by  moving  about  near  the 
head  of  the  line  of  schooners  and  firing  on  the  forts  at  the  same 
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time.  The  Oneida^  just  oat  of  the  shipyard  where  she  was  built, 
was  the  first  of  the  sloops  to  go  into  this  fire  and  she  demonstrated 
that  in  spite  of  her  pretty  name  of  the  beantifnl  lake  of  the  Iro- 
quois she  was  to  be  ruled  by  an  evil  star,  for  her  baptism  of  fire 
cost  her  many  ugly  hits  and  nine  men  badly  wounded.  Thence- 
forth her  career  was  one  of  misfortune,  until  finally  in  a  far-distant 
sea  she  went  to  the  bottom  with  the  greater  part  of  her  crew. 

While  the  mortars  were  thus  furiously  engaged,  Farragut  was 
making  all  ready  for  the  attempt  to  run  past  the  forts.  One  inter- 
esting expedient  adopted  by  him  was  the  shifting  of  weights  on 
board  all  the  vessels  so  that  they  were  down  by  the  head  about  one 
foot,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  swift  current  from  swinging 
them  head  down  stream  in  case  of  taking  the  bottom,  as  would 
have  resulted  had  they  grounded  with  the  usual  trim  of  the  greatest 
draft  aft.  All  unnecessary  top-hamper  had  been  previously  dis- 
pensed with,  and  now  five  of  the  gunboats  removed  even  their 
lower  masts.  Chain  cables  were  stopped  up  and  down  the  ships' 
sides  to  protect  the  machinery,  and  the  vessels  were  rendered 
difficult  to  see  on  the  muddy  water  by  daubing  them  over  with  the 
yellow  mud  of  the  river.  These  last  two  expedients  were  due  to 
the  ingenuity  of  engineers  on  board  the  Richmond.  The  use  of 
chain  cable  for  armor  is  said  by  several  officers  who  were  attached 
to  the  Richnumd  at  the  time  to  have  been  suggested  by  First  Assist- 
ant Engineer  Eben  Hoyt  of  that  vessel  and  was  proposed  to  the 
commanding  officer  by  the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  John  W.  Moore. 
From  Farragut's  detailed  report  of  the  battles  below  New  Orleans 
the  following  relating  to  this  point  is  quoted : 

"Every  vessel  was  as  well  prepared  as  the  ingenuity  of  her 
commander  and  officers  could  suggest,  both  for  the  preservation  of 
life  and  of  the  vessel,  and,  perhaps,  there  is  not  on  record  such  a 
display  of  ingenuity  as  has  been  evinced  in  this  little  squadron. 
The  first  was  by  the  engineer  of  the  Richmond,  Mr.  Moore,  by 
suggesting  that  the  sheet  cables  be  stopped  up  aud  down  on  the 
sides  in  the  line  of  the  engines,  which  was  immediately  adopted  by 
all  the  vessels." 

Under  the  date  of  October  16,  1862,  Chief  Engineer  Moore, 
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writing  from  the  JRichmondj  then  at  Pensacola,  addressed  the  Navy 
Department  in  regard  to  a  change  which  had  been  made  to  his 
disadvantage  in  the  arrangement  of  the  list  of  chief  engineers.  On 
the  original  of  this  letter,  now  on  file  in  the  Department,  in  Admiral 
Farragnt's  own  handwriting  is  the  following  endorsement: 

^^Bespectfnllj  forwarded.  Mr.  Moore  is  the  gentleman  whom 
I  mentioned  in  my  ofBcial  letter  as  the  originator  of  cladding  the 
ships  with  their  chain  cables  and  has  always  been  spoken  of  by  his 
Commander  as  a  man  of  great  merit  both  in  and  ont  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

*'  Very  respectfully, 

D.  G.  Fabbagdt." 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Bichmond  in  forwarding  Mr. 
Moore's  protest  took  occasion  to  write  the  following  letter,  which 
certainly  is  conclusive  as  to  whether  or  not  the  expedients  referred 
to  originated  with  members  of  the  engineer  corps: 

''  Sib: — I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  a  remonstrance 
of  Chief  Engineer  Moore  of  this  vessel  against  the  action  of  a  Board 
of  Examiners  which  has  evidently  done  him  great  injustice.  Being 
more  or  less  interested  in  the  welfare  of  all  those  serving  under  my 
command  and  feeling  it  a  duty  to  come  to  their  aid  when  they  re- 
quire it,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  excused  for  thus  trespassing  on  your 
valuable  time  and  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  point.  Imprimis 
then,  Mr.  Moore's  professional  standing  has  been  fixed  at  the  high- 
est point  by  the  several  Boards  before  which  he  has  appeared,  and 
to  my  mind  he  is  justly  entitled  to  that  distinction;  but  I  wish  now 
to  show  the  Department  that  he  has  besides  that  other  claims  to 
consideration.  They  are  as  follows:  About  this  time  last  year  I 
arrived  at  the  Southwest  Pass  in  the  South  Carolina  pretty  nearly 
broken  down  in  machinery.  Our  main  shaft  was  all  adrift  and 
neither  the  Niagara  and  Colorado  could  do  anything  for  us.  Mr. 
Moore,  who  was  on  board  this  ship  at  the  time  at  the  head  of  the 
passes,  hearing  of  our  trouble  came  down  and  very  soon  decided 
that  he  could  make  us  all  right  again,  and  in  less  than  three  days 
we  were,  by  his  individual  exertions,  fully  and  efficiently  repaired 
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and  off  for  our  station.  Again,  the  idea  of  mailing  our  vessels' 
sides,  which  was  adopted  by  all  the  ships  of  the  squadron,  with 
chain  cables,  is  his.  We  know  that  it  saved  this  ship's  as  well  as 
the  Ra/rtford^B  machinery  from  serious  injury  and  consequently  the 
vessels  from  destruction,  the  armor  on  both  having  been  struck  by 
solid  shot  in  that  vital  locality.  After  the  passage  of  the  forts 
two-thirds  of  a  32-pounder  shot,  which  had  broken  its  way  through 
parts  of  the  chain,  was  found  embedded  in  our  side.  The  Captain 
of  the  Brooklyn  says  in  his  official  report,  in  speaking  of  the  ram 
Mcmassas:  "  His  efforts  to  damage  me  were  completely  frustrated, 
our  chain  armor  proving  a  perfect  protection  to  our  sides."  Sub- 
sequent examination  showed,  however,  that  the  ship  had  received 
serious  damage  and  that  nothing  hut  the  cmnor  BO/Ded  her  froin 
destruction. 

^'The  idea  of  painting  the  ships  with  the  mud  of  the  Missis 
sippi  on  that  memorable  occasion  so  as  to  screen  them  as  much  as 
possible  from  observation,  a  color  now  adopted  by  the  Department 
as  national,  is  also  Mr.  Moore's. 

''Regretting  my  inability  to  state  this  case  properly  in  fewer 
words,  I  am,  Respectfully,  Your  obedient  servant, 

"jABfBs  Aldbn,  Commander. 
''Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  U.  S.  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C 
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The  night  of  the  20th  of  April,  Lieutenant  Caldwell  in  the 
ItasJca  most  gallantly  boarded  one  of  the  schooners  supporting  the 
barrier  chain  and,  finding  its  ends  bitted  on  board,  slipped  them 
and  thus  created  a  gap  in  the  line  of  obstructions.  The  night  of  the 
23rd  Farragut  made  all  final  preparations  for  passing  through  the 
gap  and  running  the  batteries  of  the  forts.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
event  that  followed  would  fill  a  book  the  size  of  this  if  properly 
dealt  with,  and  is,  moreover,  a  story  of  our  navy  to  which  sufficient 
justice  has  never  yet  been  done  by  historians,  it  being  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  desperate  engagements  in  our  naval  annals. 
Briefly,  at  2  a.  m.  the  24th,  the  signal — two  blood-red  lights  at  the 
peak  of  the  Hartford — was  made  for  the  movement  -  to  begin  and 
the  leadiug  division,  after  some  delay  on  account  of  difficulty  in 
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managing  the  anchors  in  the  strong  current,  moved  up  through  the 
opening  and  into  furious  action  with  the  forts.  This  division  was 
led  by  Captain  Theodorus  Bailey  in  the  gunboat  Cayuga^  followed 
by  the  Pensacola^  Mississippi^  Oneida^  Varuna^  Katahdin^  Exiieo^ 
and  Wissahickon^  in  the  order  named,  and  was  under  orders  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  left,  or  east,  bank  of  the  river,  engaging  Fort  St. 
Phillip  with  the  starboard  batteries.  Captain  Bailey  belonged  to 
the  Colorado  and  had  hoisted  his  division  flag  on  the  Cayuga  through 
the  kindness  of  Lieutenant  Napoleon  B.  Harrison  commanding  that 
vessel,  the  commander  of  the  Oneida  having  previously  objected  to 
being  overshadowed  by  the  presence  of  a  divisional  officer  on  board 
his  vessel,  which  objection  cost  him  the  honor  of  having  his  ship 
lead  the  first  column. 

Behind  Bailey's  division  came  Farragut  with  the  Hartford^ 
Brooklyn  and  Richmond^  forming  what  was  called  the  center  divi- 
sion, and  this  was  followed  by  Fleet  Captain  Bell,  leading  the  third 
division  of  six  vessels,  in  the  gunboat  Sciota.  The  second  and 
third  divisions  were  to  follow  up  the  western  bank  and  engage  Fort 
Jackson  with  the  port  batteries.  ^  The  steamers  attached  to  the 
mortar  flotilla  moved  up  near  the  forts  as  the  fleet  got  under  way 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  mortar  schooners  opened  a  terrific  can- 
nonading against  the  works,  greatly  augmented  by  the  firing  from 
the  passing  ships.  In  the  heavy  smoke  that  soon  settled  over  the 
river  it  became  impossible  for  signals  to  be  read  and  much  con- 
fusion resulted,  each  vessel  being  obliged  to  fight  out  its  own  des- 
tiny. With  the  air  filled  with  bursting  shells  and  obscured  by 
smoke,  the  roar  of  heavy  guns,  the  shouts  of  command,  the  screams 
of  mangled  men,  and  the  river  covered  with  fire  rafts  and  burning 
wreckage,  the  scene  was  most  awful  and  unearthly,  and  justified 
the  brief  comment  made  by  Farragut  in  his  official  report:  "  Such  a 
fire,  I  imagine,  the  world  has  rarely  seen." 

The  vessels  suffered  severely  from  damages  and  casualties,  but 
within  an  hour  and  a  quarter  after  the  Cayuga  had  passed  the  gap 
in  the  barrier  the  fleet  with  the  exception  of  three  gunboats  of  the  last 

^  The  order  of  battle  herein  described  is  derived  from  the  supplemental  report 
published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  1869,  which  was  in- 
tended as  an  of&cial  correction  of  numerous  inaccuracies  that  had  appeared  in  several 
naval  histories. 
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diviflion— the  Kennebec^  Itasca  and  TFtmma— had  passed  above  the  forts 
and  appeared  in  the  Confederate  flotilla,  ^^like  dogs  among  a  flock  of 
sheep,"  as  Captain  Mahan  expresses  it  in  his  acconnt  of  the  battle 
in  «'The  Golf  and  Inland  Waters."  The  three  last  gunboats  had 
to  bear  the  brant  of  the  flre  from  the  forts  after  the  other  vessels 
had  passed  ont  of  range  and  were  very  ronghlj  used;  the  Itasca  was 
wholly  disabled  by  a  shot  through  her  boiler,  two  firemen  being 
severely  scalded  as  a  result,  and  the  other  gunboats  suffered  so 
severely  that  the  attempt  to  run  the  batteries  appeared  not  only 
foolhardy  but  impossible.  They  rejoined  the  fleet  a  few  days 
later. 

The  first  vessels  to  break  into  the  enemy's  fleet  were  the 
Cayuga  and  Varwna^  both  of  which  fared  badly  until  more 
vessels  came  up.  The  Va/runa  was  rammed  by  two  of  the  Confed- 
erate boats  and  so  damaged  that  her  commander  ran  her  ashore, 
where  she  sank,  the  crew  escaping  previous  to  the  disaster  with  the 
exception  of  three  men  killed  and  nine  wounded.  The  Cayuga  was 
badly  cut  up,  being  struck  forty-two  times,  but  she  remained  in 
action  and  individually  received  the  surrender  of  three  of  the 
enemy's  vessels.  The  ram  Manassas  struck  the  Richmond  on  the 
starboard  side  and  so  crushed  in  her  planking  that  she  must  have 
been  destroyed  had  the  blow  been  slightly  heavier;  as  it  was,  the 
chain  armor  saved  her.  The  Manassas  also  rammed  the  old  side- 
wheel  frigate  Mississippi  and  nearly  stove  in  her  side,  but  the  blow 
being  a  glancing  one  the  break  did  not  extend  entirely  through  the 
side.  These  acts  of  the  Manassas  were  committed  while  the  vessels 
were  in  action  with  the  forts.  When  the  Federal  fleet  had  passed 
up,  the  Mannassas  was  seen  quietly  following,  and  Captain  Melanc- 
thon  Smith  of  the  Mississippi — a  good  fighter  and  a  good  Christian 
— asked  and  obtained  permission  by  signal  to  go  back  and  attack 
her.  The  ram  seemed  unwilling  to  try  conclusions  with  the  heavy 
old  ship  coming  straight  down  upon  her  with  the  swift  current,  and 
just  before  the  imp6nding  collision  she  shied  high  up  into  the  river 
bank,  where  her  crew  made  hurried  preparations  for  her  destruction 
and  abandonment,  and  then  took  to  the  shore.  As  soon  as  possible 
a  boat  was  sent  from  the  Mississippi  to  see  what  could  be  done 
with  her  late  antagonist,  First  Assistant  Engineer  William  H.  Hunt 
being  in  the  boarding  party  to  take  charge  of  the  machinery.     The 
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boat  soon  retnmod,  reportiog  that  it  was  impracticable  to  save  the 
AfanoMOSj  which  had  been  set  on  fire  and  disabled,  and  Mr.  Hnnt 
on  his  part  reported  that  the  piping  through  the  hall  had  been  cnt, 
the  water  ran  ont  of  sight  in  the  boiler,  the  fires  kept  raging  in 
the  furnaces,  the  safety  valves  shored  down,  and  the  steam 
gnage  showing  186  pounds  (a  frightful  pressure  in  those  days), 
— **with  a  tendency  hellward."  The  Mississippi  therefore  re- 
turned up  the  river  to  rejoin  the  fleet.  Later,  the  water  coming  in 
through  the  cut  pipes,  depressed  the  stern  of  the  Ma/ruissas^  floated 
her  bow  off  the  bank,  and  the  current  carried  her  down  to  Porter's 
mortar  fleet,  where  her  appearance  created  considerable  consterna- 
tion, but  she  soon  faintly  exploded  and  sank. 

According  to  Flag  OflBcer  Farragut's  report  eleven  of  the 
enemy's  steamers  were  destroyed  during  this  morning  fight,  which 
practically  annihilated  their  fleet.  The  Federal  fleet  remained  at 
anchor  one  day  to  rest  the  men  and  repair  damages  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  Captain  Bailey  in  the  Cayuga  still  leading, 
proceeded  up  the  river,  had  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  Chalmette 
batteries,  and  at  noon  anchored  off  the  City  of  New  Orleans.  The 
city  was  taken  possession  of  and  held  by  the  naval  force  under 
very  strained  and  trying  circumstances  until  May  1,  when  General 
B.  F.  Butler  arrived  with  a  large  force  and  assumed  military  con- 
trol of  the  place,  the  fleet  soon  after  proceeding  on  its  mission  of 
conquest  up  the  river.  Commander  Porter  continued  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  lower  forts  with  his  flotilla  until  the  28th  of  April,  when 
they  surrendered  to  him.  The  casualties  in  the  fleet  during  the 
battle  of  the  24 th,  as  reported  by  the  fleet  surgeon,  amounted  to 
thirty-seven  killed  and  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  wounded,  a 
record  that  makes  this  one  of  the  bloodiest  naval  battles  of  the  re- 
bellion. Two  officers,  both  midshipmen,  were  killed  and  eleven 
were  wounded  ;  three  of  the  latter — Second  Assistant  Engineer  S. 
Wilkins  Cragg,  acting  chief  of  the  Sineo;  Third  Assistant  J.  C. 
Hartley  of  the  Pensacola^  and  Acting  Third  Assistant  Frank  B. 
Hain  of  the  Colorado^  serving  as  a  volunteer  on  the  Iroquois — were 
of  the  engineer  corps,  all  injured  by  gunshot  wounds. 

The  reports  of  many  of  the  commanding  officers  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  this  battle  referred  in  terms  of  praise  to  the  zeal  and  abil- 
ity displayed  by  the  engineers  and  their  men  in  keeping  the  machin- 
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erj  in  efficient  operation  nnder  trying  conditions.  Captain  Bailey, 
in  describing  the  battle  afterward,  on  the  occasion  of  a  banquet 
given  him  at  the  Astor  Honse  in  New  York,  is  credited  with  haying 
made  the  modest  statement  that,  ^^the  engineers  ran  the  ships  and 
all  we  had  to  do  was  to  blaze  away  when  we  got  up  to  the  forts.'' 
Assistant  Engineer  Hartley  of  the  Penaaoola  was  most  highly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  official  reports  for  the  courage  he  exhibited;  he  was 
stationed  at  the  engine-room  bell  and  was  wounded  in  the  head  by 
a  piece  of  shell,  and,  althoagh  urged  to  go  below  for  treatment, 
refused  to  leave  his  station,  remaining  there  all  through  the  action. 

On  the  28th  of  May  Chief  Engineer  James  6.  Kimball  of  the 
Hwrtfardy  while  ashore  in  Baton  Bouge  with  a  boat's  crew  on  duty 
was  suddenly  fired  upon  by  the  enemy  and  himself  and  two  of  the 
men  badly  wounded.  Mr.  Kimball  was  struck  in  the  head,  face 
and  neck  with  slugs  and  most  painfully  hurt,  although  he  re- 
covered. 

A  frightful  disaster  befell  a  squadron  of  the  Mississippi  flotilla 
in  June  of  this  year.  The  gunboats  Mownd  dty^  St.  Louis^  Lex- 
ington^  and  Gonestoga^  under  Commander  Augustus  H.  Kilty  of  the 
M(ywnd  City^  were  sent  into  White  River  to  convoy  some  troop 
transports  and  assist  in  an  attack  upon  some  Confederate  bat- 
teries at  St.  Charles,  Arkansas.  The  attack  was  made  June  17  and 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  fortifications,  but  during  its  pro- 
gress a  shot  penetrated  the  casemate  of  the  Jl/i9un(/ 6%'^^just  abovea 
gun  port,  killed  three  men  in  its  flight,  and  exploded  her  steam  drum. 
The  immediate  result  was  horrible;  nearly  eighty  men  were  scalded 
to  death  by  the  steam  which  filled  the  casemate,  and  forty-three 
others  were  drowned  or  shot  by  the  enemy  after  leaping  over- 
board. Of  one  hundred  and  seventy -five  officers  and  men  only 
twenty-five  escaped  uninjured,  the  number  killed  or  who  subse- 
quently  died  being  one  hundred  and  thirty -five.  Commander  Kilty 
was  so  scalded  that  his  left  hand  had  to  be  amputated.  Among 
the  killed  were  Chief  Engineer  John  Cox;  Second  Assistant  Engi- 
neer  John  C.  McAfee,  and  Third  Assistant  G.  W.  Hollings. 
worth. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  June  28th,  Admiral  Farragut  with  the 
Hartford^  Richmond^  Iroquoisy  Oneida^  Wismhickon^  Sciotay 
Winonaj  and  JPinola  ran  the  batteries  at  Yicksburg,  assisted  by 
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Commander  Porter  with  his  mortar  flotilla.  The  military  impor- 
tance of  this  move  is  not  apparent,  as  the  batteries  were  not  de- 
stroyed, and  in  the  nature  of  things  could  not  be  materially  harmed 
by  ships,  located  as  they  were  on  bluffs  high  above  the  water 
From  Farragut's  report  it  seems  that  the  move  was  largely  experi- 
mental, for  he  says: 

''In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  department  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  President,  I  proceeded  back  to  Yicksburg  with  the 
BrooJclyn^  Bichmand^  and  Ewrtford^  with  the  determination  to 
carry  out  my  instructions  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

And  again: 

"The  department  will  perceive  from  this  (my)  report  that  the 
forts  can  be  passed^  and  we  have  done  it^  and  can  do  it  again  as 
often  as  ma/y  be  required  of  us.  It  will  not,  however,  be  an  easy 
matter  for  us  to  do  more  than  silence  the  batteries  for  a  time,  as 
long  as  the  enemy  has  a  large  force  behind  the  hills  to  prevent  our 
landing  and  holding  the  place." 

One  of  Porter's  steamers,  the  Clifton^  was  disabled  in  this 
affair  by  a  shot  through  her  boiler  which  killed  six  men  by  scalding. 
The  total  casualties  of  the  morning  were  fifteen  men  killed  and 
thirty  wounded,  about  one-third  of  the  number  being  on  the  flag- 
ship. Farragut  himself  and  Captain  Broome  of  the  Marine  corps 
appear  on  the  surgeon's  report  of  casualties  as  having  suffered  from 
contusions  on  the  Hanrtford.  The  report  of  Commander  8.  P.  Lee 
of  the  Oneida  says:  ''  One  6-inch  rifle  shell  came  through  the  star- 
board after  pivot  port,  killing  S.  H.  Randall,  a  seaman,  at  the  after 
pivot  gun,  severely  wounding  Bichard  Hodgson,  third  assistant  en- 
gineer, at  the  engine  bell,  and,  passing  through  the  coamings  of 
the  engine-room  hatch,  picked  up  three  loaded  muskets,  (each  lying 
flat  on  the  deck,  on  the  port  side  of  that  hatch)  and  burst  into  the 
bulwarks,  over  the  first  cutter,  which  was  lowered  to  near  the 
water's  edge,  drove  the  muskets  through  the  open  port  there,  and 
severely  wounded  William  Cowell,  seaman,  who  was  in  the  boat 
sounding,  and  slightly  wounding  Henry  Clark,  chief  boatswain's 
mate A  second  8-inch  compoimd   solid  shot  carried 
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away,  amidships,  the  keel  of  the  lanoch,  (which  was  partly  lowered) 
and,  entering  on  the  starboard  side,  struck  the  steam  drnm,  and, 
glancing,  fell  into  the  fire-room." 

On  the  5th  of  Jnly  when  the  iron-clad  Lexington  was  pro- 
ceeding along  the  White  River,  Arkansas,  her  chief  engineer,  Mr. 
Joseph  Huber,  was  shot  dead  by  guerillas  lurking  along  the 
banks. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  after  the  remarkable  fight  of  the  iron- 
clads in  Hampton  Roads  there  were  no  very  important  naval  en- 
gagements during  the  year.  The  unromantic  and  wearying  work  of 
maintaining  the  blockade  along  that  coast  employed  the  greater 
number  of  the  sea-going  vessels  and  kept  them  extremely  active, 
while  in  the  rivers,  bays  and  sounds  the  smaller  steamers  were  en- 
gaged in  a  ceaseless  border  warfare  with  the  armed  vessels  and 
shore  batteries  of  the  enemy.  This  latter  employment  furnished  a 
fine  field  for  adventure  and,  although  on  a  small  scale,  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  a  class  of  intrepid  and  self-reliant 
young  officers,  of  which  class  Lieutenant- commander  C.  W.  Flusser 
and  Lieutenant  Wm.  B.  Gushing  were  brilliant  examples.  Two  or 
three  incidents  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  dangerous  nature  of  this 
litteral  warfare. 

On  the  14th  of  August  Lieutenant  George  B.  Balch  in  the  Po- 
cahontas proceeded  up  Black  River,  South  Carolina,  some  twenty- 
five  miles  looking  for  a  Confederate  steamer  said  to  be  in  hiding 
there.  Meeting  with  more  resistance  than  expected  from  the  enemy 
along  the  banks  he  finally  turned  back  and  as  the  neighborhood  had 
become  aroused  the  Pocahontas  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  for  over 
twenty  miles  of  riflemen  concealed  in  the  thickets  on  both  banks, 
she  replying  all  the  distance  with  grape  and  cannister  and  smallarm 
fire.  By  keeping  the  men  behind  breastworks  of  hammocks  and 
lumber  she  escaped  with  only  one  casualty,  that  being  reported  by 
Lieutenant  Balch  as  follows:  "At  3:40  p.  m.,  whilst  under  a  very 
sharp  fire  of  the  enemy.  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  John  A. 
Hill  was  wounded  by  a  Minie  ball,  and  I  regret  to  report  that  his 
wound  is  very  dangerous;  as  yet,  however,  I  am  rejoiced  to  state 
that  his  symptoms  are  all  favorable;  it  is  a  penetrating  wound  of  the 
abdomen,  the  ball  having  passed  entirely  through  bis  body.  I 
need  not  say  that  he  is  receiving  the  most  assiduous  care  of  Dr. 
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Bboades,  and  he  has  been  removed  to  the  open  deck  under  the 
poop,  that  he  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  cooler  atmosphere;  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  if  skill  and  attention  can  avail  his  life  will  be 
saved. ' ' 

Mr.  Uill  furnished  an  example  of  remarkable  recovery,  for  he 
survived  his  wound,  served  faithfully  throughout  the  war  and,  as  a 
first  assistant  engineer,  was  honorably  mustered  out  in  December, 
1866. 

September  9th,  the  Shawaheen  had  a  similar  experience,  she 
being  ambushed  off  Cross'  Landing  in  the  Chowan  River,  North 
Carolina,  and  escaped  with  one  casualty,  also  an  assistant  engineer; 
this  officer,  John  Wall  by  name,  was  shot  in  the  thigh  and  wrist  and 
dangerously  wounded,  but  ultimately  recovered. 

The  morning  of  October  3d,  Lieutenant  Commander  Flusser 
with  the  Commodore  Perry ^  Hwichback^  and  Whitehead  went  up 
the  Blackwater  Biver  to  co-operate  with  Major  General  Dix  in  an 
attack  on  Franklin,  Virginia.  When  near  the  town  the  vessels 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  large  force  lying  in  ambush  in  the 
woods  and  on  high  bluffs,  and  suffered  severely,  not  being  able  to 
use  their  ordnance  to  advantage  in  reply.  After  fighting  for  three 
hours  under  these  conditions  and  getting  no  support  from  the  army, 
which  did  not  appear,  the  steamers  returned  down  the  river,  being 
obliged  to  force  their  way  with  a  heavy  head  of  steam  through  ob- 
structions made  by  the  enemy  felling  trees  into  the  narrow  stream. 
The  affair  cost  four  men  killed  and  fifteen  wounded,  twelve  of  the 
casualties  being  on  Flusser's  steamer,  the  Commodore  Perry.  One 
of  the  killed  was  an  officer — Master's  Mate  John  Lynch.  The 
following  instances  of  gallantry  are  mentioned  in  Flusser's  report: 

^^  I  desire  to  mention  as  worthy  of  praise  for  great  gallantry, 
Lieutenant  William  B.  Cushing,  who  ran  the  field-piece  out  amid 
a  storm  of  bullets,  took  a  sure  and  deliberate  aim  at  the  rebels,  and 
sent  a  charge  of  cannister  among  them,  that  completely  silenced 
their  fire  at  that  point.  Mr.  Lynch  assisted  Mr.  Cushing,  and  here 
met  his  death  like  a  brave  fellow,  as  he  was. 

<^Mr.  Bichards,  third  assistant  engineer,  who  had  charge  of 
the  powder  division,  also  assisted  with  the  howitzer,   and  showed 
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great  courage.     Mr.  Anderson,  the  paymaster,  was  of  great  assist- 
ance in  bringing  in  the  wounded  from  under  the  fire." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  report  Acting  Rear  Admiral  Lee,  com- 
manding the  squadron,  directed  that  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engin- 
eer George  W.  Bichards  be  examined  for  promotion  on  account  of 
his  conduct  in  the  fight,  and  he  was  shortly  afterward  advanced  to 
the  grade  of  acting  second  assistant  engineer. 

The  fine  screw-sloop  Adirondack^  fresh  from  the  New  York  navy 
yard  where  she  was  built,  while  proceeding  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
struck  on  a  reef  near  Little  Abaoo  Island  the  morning  of  August 
23rd,  and  became  a  total  wreck,  the  engineer  of  the  watch  stating 
that  when  she  struck  he  saw  the  jagged  points  of  the  reef  sticking 
up  through  her  bottom  into  the  fire-room.  At  daylight  the  com- 
manding officer.  Captain  Guert  Gansevoort,  ordered  all  hands  to  go 
to  the  island,  about  five  miles  distant,  and  said  that  he  would  re- 
main on  board.  The  boatswain,  Mr.  William  Green,  and  Second 
Assistant  Engineer  Henry  W.  Bobie  elected  to  stay  with  him  and 
soon  had  to  defend  the  ship  with  hatchets  and  revolvers  against  a 
boat  load  of  villainous-looking  black  wreckers  who  came  off  to 
board  her,  but  were  successfully  driven  off.  The  two  officers  named 
finally  prevailed  upon  the  almost  distracted  captain  to  abandon  the 
ship,  her  salvage  being  hopeless,  and  with  him  went  ashore  to  join 
the  rest  of  the  crew.  All  hands  lost  everything  they  owned  except 
the  clothing  they  had  on  at  the  time  of  stranding,  as  the  ship  filled 
with  water  immediately  and  settled  down  on  the  reef  until  her  spar 
deck  was  almost  awash.  The  shipwrecked  men  remained  on  Little 
Abaco  about  two  weeks,  when  they  were  taken  off  by  the  U.  S.  S. 
Canandadgua.  The  members  of  the  corps  who  shared  in  this  mis- 
fortune were  Chief  Engineer  Alexander  Henderson,  First  Assistant 
Engineer  George  J.  Barry,  Second  Assistants  Louis  J.  Allen  and 
Henry  W.  Robie,  and  Third  Assistants  T.  M.  Mitchell,  J.  G. 
Greene  and  Thomas  Crummey. 

Mr.  Kobie  was  a  brother  of  Chief  Engineer  E.  D.  Bobie,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  corps  until  his  recent  retirement,  and 
from  his  unfortunate  adventure  in  the  Adirondack  went  to  the  new 
monitor  jPasaaiCj  where  a  more  dangerous  experience  was  in  store 
for  him.     The  Passaic  and  the  Monitor  left  Hampton   Boads  the 
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afternoon  of  December  29th,  1862,  to  join  the  blockading  fleet  off 
Charleston,  the  former  being  towed  by  the  8ta4;e  of  Oeorgia  and  the 
latter  by  the  Bhode  Island,  bnt  both  using  their  own  steam  as  well. 
Captain  Ferciyal  Drayton  commanded  the  jPassaic  and  Commander 
J.  F.  Bankhead  the  Mtmitor,  the  senior  engineers  of  the  vessels 
respectively  being  First  Assistant  Engineer  George  Bright  and  Sec- 
ond Assistant  Joseph  Watters.  The  evening  of  December  30  the 
sea  became  rough,  and  the  Monitor  began  making  heavy  weather 
of  it,  taking  in  quantities  of  water  through  the  hawse  pipes  and 
xmder  the  turret,  and  generally  renewing  the  experience  of  her  first 
voyage  from  New  York.  The  water  gained  steadily  and  soon  im- 
paired the  fires  by  rising  into  the  ash  pits  and  swashing  against  the 
grate  bars,  until  the  falling  steam  pressure  showed  too  plainly  that 
the  engines  and  pumps  must  soon  stop.  At  10:30  p.  m.  signals  of 
distress  were  made  to  the  Rhode  Islomd  and  that  vessel  undertook 
the  extremely  dangerous  and  difficult  task  of  x^maymgthQMonitor*8 
people  in  the  heavy  sea  by  means  of  boats,  but  before  the  work  was 
completed  the  Monitor  sank.  This  happened  shortly  after  mid« 
night  of  the  morning  of  December  31,  about  twenty  miles  S.  S.-W, 
of  Cape  Hatteras.  With  her  perished  acting  ensigns  Norman 
Atwater  and  George  Frederickson;  third  assistant  engineers  B.  W. 
Hands  and  Samuel  A.  Lewis,  and  twelve  enlisted  men.  In  Com- 
mander Bankhead's  report  of  the  disaster  he  asserted  his  convic- 
tion that  a  serious  leak  had  been  sprung  by  the  poimding  of  the 
sea  separating  the  iron  hull  from  the  wooden  upper  body,  and  this 
seems  very  probable. 

In  the  meantime  the  Passaic  was  having  a  similar  experience, 
water  gaining  in  her  bilges  steadily  on  account  of  lack  of  strainers 
on  the  suction  pipes  of  the  pumps  which  resulted  in  the  pump  valves 
soon  choking  with  dirt  and  ashes.  This  absence  of  a  very  essential 
fitting  was  caused  by  the  vessel  having  been  hurried  away  from  the 
contractors'  works  by  the  naval  authorities  before  the  engine-room 
details  were  completed.  About  midnight  the  last  pump  gave  out 
and  as  the  water  threatened  to  reach  the  fires  and  extinguish  them, 
the  fire-room  was  abandoned  and  the  crew  assembled  on  top  of  the 
turret.  The  chief  engineer  was  confined  to  his  room  by  illness 
before  the«vessel  left  Hampton  Boads,  leaving  Mr.  Bobie  in  charge, 
and  he  now  proved  himself  equal  to  the  emergency*   With  a  second 
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class  fireman  named  Bichards,  who  Yolnnteered  to  stay  below  with 
him,  he  put  on  the  bilge  injection  and  for  two  or  three  hours  stood 
over  it,  almost  submerged  in  water,  keeping  the  month  of  the  pipe 
clear  and  opening  or  closing  the  valyes  as  required,  while  the  fire- 
man attended  to  the  fires.  Captain  Drayton  waded  into  the  fire- 
room  during  this  time  and  gave  the  not  very  cheering  information 
that  the  Monitor  had  just  gone  down.  Eyentually  the  pump  gained 
on  the  water  and  confidence  was  restored.  The  story  of  Mr.  Bobie's 
heroism  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  affidavit  made  by 
the  surgeon  of  the  vessel: 

**  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  1st.,  1890. 

^^  To  whom  in  the  interest  of  patriotism  and  justice  it  may  con- 
cern, be  it  known  that  I,  Edgar  Holden,  formerly  Surgeon  of  the 
monitor  Passtxtc,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  see  atonement  made  by  a 
great  government  for  the  unmerited  neglect  of  a  brave  fellow-officer, 
to  whose  heroism  and  fortitude  were  due  the  safety  of  the  monitor 
'Passaic,  and  through  this  the  consummation  of  the  plan  for  placing 
^he  monitor  ironclads  in  southern  waters  during  the  late  war,  do 
certify  to  the  following  facts;  said  facts  being  not  matters  of  memory 
but  drawn  from  notes  made  at  the  time  in  my  private  journal  and 
in  large  part  published  in  the  year  1863  in  Harpers  Monthly  Mag- 
azine, October,  1868. 

^<  To- wit:  That  when  in  that  awful  night  in«  which  the  original 
Monitor  was  lost,  officers  and  men  had  toiled  for  hours  at  the  seem- 
ingly hopeless  task  of  throwing  overboard  shot  and  shell  and  bailing 
the  sinking  ironclad  with  buckets  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
when  from  exhaustion  and  despair  we  fell  at  times  to  rise  again 
to  the  futile  task,  and  when  from  the  engine-room  came 
the  report  that  one  after  another  the  pumps  had  given  out,  and  that 
the  water  was  knee  deep  in  the  fire-room,  swashing  against  the  fire 
bars  with  every  lurch  of  the  ship,  and  when  finally  the  report  came 
^the  last  pump  has  failed'  and  we  threw  down  our  buckets  to  die, 
that  Assistant  Engineer  H.W.Eobie  stood  alone  at  his  post  and  suc- 
ceeded in  starting  the  pumps  known  as  the  bilge  injections,  and 
frequently  submerged  to  the  neck  in  water,  worked  the  valves  with 
his  hands,  his  head  held  by  myself  or  his  fireman,  while  the  task 
seemed  puerile  to  the  despairing  men  on  deck.      That  he  stood  for 
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hours  under  the  platform  around  llie  enginee  to  prerent  the  entrance 
of  diips  and  floating  debris  from  entering  and  clogging  the  yalves 
wbich  were  without  the  usual  strainers.  That  these  pumps  were  the 
only  ones  that  could  be  so  cleared,  the  others  having  suction  pipes 
passing  in  some  way  that  I  have  forgotten  through  an  iron  bulkhead 
and  making  it  impossible  to  free  them.  That  Mr.  Bobie  thus  stood 
at  his  post  after  all  but  one  fireman  had  left  the  engine  rooms.  That 
further  it  was  my  conviction,  as  well  as  that  of  all  who  knew  at  the 
time  of  his  heroism,  that  to  his  fidelity  alone  was  due  the  safety  of 
the  Passaic. 

"And  I  would  further  certify  that  only  of  late  have  I  been 
made  aware  that  this  unsurpassed  devotion  to  duty  has  never  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Navy  Department  or  the  Government,  and 
that  the  facts  were  not  made  known  at  the  time,  probably  through  a 
patriotic  desire  to  conceal  the  bad  sea-going  qualities  of  the  monitors, 
and  were  certainly  omitted  from  my  published  journal  solely  on  this 
account. 

"I  would  further  state  that  this  gallant  oflScer  is,  as  I  am  cred- 
ibly informed,  ill  and  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  that  any  ac- 
tion tending  to  show  a  just  appreciation  of  his  invaluable  services 
should  be  taken  promptly. 

(Signed,) 

'*Edoab  Holden,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 
''Medical  Direetor  Mutaal  Benefit  Life  Insuranoe  Co.,  Fellow 
and  Vice  President  American  Laryngological  Society, 
Member  American  Medical  Association,  etc.,  etc.;  for- 
merly Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  N.'' 

*' Personally  appeared  before  me  this  2d  day  of  May,  1890, 

Dr.  Edgar  Holden,  of  the  city  of  Newark  and  county  of  Essex, 

known  to  me  to  be  a  physician  and  surgeon  in  good  standing,  for 

merly  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  certifies  that  the 

above  statements  are  just  and  true. 

(Signed,) 
*'F.  K.  Howell,  Notary  Public,  N.  J.'' 

Heroism  and  devotion  to  duty  of  the  order  described  have  won 
promotion  and  reward  in  innumerable  instances  where  the  degree 
was  less  than  in  this  case,  but  there  is  no  record  of  Mr.  Bobie  hav- 
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ing  receiyed  either  for  his  signal  services.  One  considerable  recog- 
nition which  he  did  receive,  and  which  he  said  well  repaid  him  for 
his  experience,  occurred  shortly  before  the  battle  in  Mobile  Bay, 
when  Captain  Drayton  introduced  him  to  Admiral  Farragnt  with 
the  remark,  *«Mr.  Robie  saved  the  Pduaic  the  night  the  Monitor 
was  lost." 
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'*  When  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  completed,  Klni:  Solomon  gave  a  feast  to 
the  artificers  employed  In  Its  constmctiOD.  On  unyelllni:  the  throne  It  was  found  that 
a  blacksmith  had  usurped  the  seat  of  honor  on  the  right  of  the  king's  place,  not  yet 
awarded.  Whereupon  the  people  clamored  and  the  guard  rushed  to  cut  him  down. 
*  Let  him  speak ! '  commanded  Solomon.  *  Thou  hast,  O  King,  Invited  all  craftsmen 
but  me,  yet  how  could  these  builders  have  raised  the  temple  without  the  tools  I  fash- 
ioned ? '  *True,'  decreed  Solomon,  <  the  seat  is  his  of  right.  All  honor  to  the  Iron, 
worker.' "— Jmtoh  Legend. 

1862— The  Civil  War,  Continued— Increase  of  the  Navy— Steamers  Porchaaed 
MiflaiflBippi  Flotilla  Transferred  to  the  Navy  Department— Steam  Vee- 
sels  of  War  Placed  Under  Construction— The  Passaic  Glass  of  Monitors 
—The  Dictator  and  Purttan- The  Miamtonomoh  Glaa&— Other  Moni- 
tors—The Ebokuk— The  Dundebbbrg — Legislation  Begarding  the  Navy 
— Betiredmst  Established— Creation  of  the  Bnrean  of  Steam  £ngineer> 
ing— Pensions. 

DXJBINO  1862  the  naval  force  both  in  ships  and  men  was  largl j 
increased.  Abont  fifty  steamers  from  the  merchant  service  were 
bought  during  the  jear  and  converted  into  armed  vessels,  and  a  sim- 
ilar number  of  vessels  was  added  to  the  naval  establishment  by  the 
transfer  of  the  Mississippi  flotilla  in  July  from  the  army  and  by  the 
transfer  of  some  revenue  cutters  from  the  Treasury  Department.  Sev- 
eral vessels  captured  from  the  enemy  in  action,  or  while  attempting 
to  run  the  blockade,  were  found  suitable  for  use  as  war  steamers, 
prominent  among  these  being  the  powerful  iron-clad  ram  Tennessee 
captured  at  New  Orleans  while  still  unfinished,  and  the  steamer  Ead- 
part  taken  by  Lieutenant  Phelps  in  the  Tennessee  Biver. 

This  year  witnessed  a  remarkable  awakening  of  public  interest 
in  naval  ship  construction;  an  interest  that  took  the  form  of  practic- 
ally dictating  to  the  Navy  Department  the  types  of  war  ships  the 
country  needed,  and  was  so  powerful  that  it  entirely  overcame 
and  consigned  to  the  background  the  practices  and  prejudices  which 
had  long  been  fundamental  in  the  naval  service  relative  to  the  same 
subject.  As  a  result  all  the  old  theories  based  upon  the  supposed 
unreliability  of  steam,  the  alleged  necessity  for  sail-power  on  war- 
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yeB8el8,aiid  the  doubted  ntilitjof  iron  as  a  material  for  ship  construc- 
tion, were  cast  aside,  and  with  the  prestige  resulting  from  the  per- 
formance of  the  Monitor  and  the  failure  of  the  old  tjpe  of  ships  in 
Hampton  Boads  the  engineer  was  allowed  free  scope  to  develop  his 
ideas  and  build  ships  embodying  them.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
occasions  which  recur  from  time  to  time  when  society  is  forced  by 
unusual  circumstances  to  admit  its  dependence  upon  the  iron- worker, 
and  in  its  distress  to  fall  before  him  humbly  begging  for  succor. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  greater  part  of  the  constructiye 
activity  of  the  year  was  devoted  to  the  building  of  engineers'  war- 
ships,— mastless  vessels  dependent  entirely  upon  steam  and  mailed 
with  iron. 

If  public  opinion  sustained  and  demanded  this  revolution  in 
naval  architecture,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  naval  opinion. 
With  the  exception  of  engineers,  who  saw  in  the  change  a  develop- 
ment of  their  own  specialty,  the  general  sentiment  of  the  navy,  as 
exhibited  by  a  multitude  of  letters,  reports  and  opinions,  all  items 
of  public  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  Navy  Department 
and  Congressional  publications,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  mis- 
trust, if  not  positive  opposition  to  the  new  development.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  engineer  corps,  with  a  few  prominent  exceptions  in 
other  branches  of  the  service,  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  incessant 
attacks  upon  the  probable  utility  of  the  new  class  of  vessels;  a 
strife  that  was  well  maintained  against  great  odds  at  first  and 
finally  terminated  in  an  historical  controversy  between  a  prom- 
inent representative  of  each  naval  faction,  from  which  controversy 
the  engineer  and  the  principles  championed  by  him  emerged  sig- 
nally victorious. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  introduce  any  of  the  opinions  of  the  old 
school  naval  oflScers,  breathing  hostility  to  the  engineers'  ships, 
for  a  proper  respect  for  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
o£Scers  of  our  navy  as  a  class  is  suflScient  warrant  that  such  of 
those  opinions  as  have  been  preserved  are  not  indicative  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  whole  service.  That  belief,  however,  while  not  actually 
hostile,  was  far  from  being  favorable,  and  cannot  be  more  truthfully 
presented  than  by  quoting  from  an  opinion  respecting  iron-clads  sub- 
mitted to  the  Navy  Department  in  February,  1864,  by  Rear  Admiral  L. 
M.  Goldsborough,  an  officer  of  more  than  fifty  years  service,  of  great 
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prominence  and  recognized  professional  ability,  and  as  progressive 
and  liberal-minded  a  representative  of  this  class  as  could  well  be 
fonnd. 

''  Their  absolute  worth,  however,  in  these  particulars,  (offensive 
and  defensive  properties),  I  cannot  regard  as  entitled  to  the  extrav- 
agant merit  claimed  for  it,  induced,  I  apprehend,  in  a  great  measure 
by  conclusions  drawn  from  the  encounters  of  the  first  Monitor  and 
Weehawken  with  the  Jlerrimack  and  Atlanta^  without  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  facts  attending  them,  and  without  any  (or  more 
than  an  unwilling)  reference  to  the  cases  of  opposite  results,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Ogeechee,and  the  repeated  displays  before  Charleston. 
That  the  charm  of  novelty  in  construction,  or  quaintness  in  appear- 
ance, had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
assert,  although  I  may,  perhaps,  be  alio  wed.  to  indulge  suspicion  as 
to  probable  effect.  Popular  opinion  is  not  always  right  on  such  sub- 
jects, nor  do  I  know  that  it  is  apt  to  be  when  it  runs  counter  to  pop- 
ular naval  opinion.  At  any  rate,  I  do  know  that  the  latter  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  wrong  in  relation  to  professional  matters  of  the 
kind.'' 

Before  the  original  Monitor  was  launched.  Secretary  Welles 
had  become  convinced  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  that  type  of 
fighting  ship,  and  in  his  annual  report,  in  December,  1861,  he  rec- 
ommended the  immediate  construction  of  twenty  iron-clad  steamers. 
The  House  of  Representatives  acted  quickly  on  this  recommendation 
and  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  cause  to 
be  constructed  not  exceeding  twenty-one  iron-clad  steam  gunboats. 
The  Senate,  more  conservative,  delayed  action  on  the  bill  until  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  forseeing  that  the  country 
would  suJHEer  from  longer  inaction,  addressed  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  naval  committee  on  the  subject,  with  the  result  that  the  bill 
was  soon  passed.  In  its  final  form  it  authorized  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  expend  $10,000,000  for  armored  vessels,  and  this  appro- 
priation was  greatly  augmented  by  subsequent  legislation. 

Under  date  of  March  31,  the  Department  entered  into  contract 
with  John  Ericsson  for  the  construction,  hull  and  machinery  com- 
plete, of  six  single-turreted  monitors,  slightly  larger  than  his  first 
vessel  and  possessing  improvements  that  experience  had  shown  to 
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be  desirable.  Ohief  among  the  changes  was  the  locating  of  the 
pilot  house  on  top  of  the  turret,  and  the  installation  of  a  permanent 
smoke-pipe.  Chief  Engineer  Alban  0.  Stimers  was  detailed  as  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  building  of  these  vessels.  Encouraged  by 
his  happy  selection  of  the  name  of  the  Monitor^  Ericsson  proceeded 
to  name  these  six,  Impenetrablcj  Penetratovj  ParadoXj  Oaimtlet,  Palla- 
diwnhy  and  Agitator,  but  the  Department  very  properly  disapproved 
of  these  polysyllables  and  gave  the  vessels  good  American  names — 
PdsaaiCj  Montauk,  OatsHll,  PatapscOy  Lefdgh,  and  Sangamon, — under 
which  they  did  the  state  good  service  and  with  which  four  of  them 
are  still  on  the  navy  list,  and  a  fifth,  the  Sangamon  with  her  name 
changed  to  Jason,  also  remains  with  us.  The  Patapsco  was 
lost  in  January,  1865.  Besides  these  six,  there  were  four  others  of 
the  Passcdc  class,  built  by  other  contractors  from  Ericsson's  general 
designs,  these  being  the  Nantucket,  built  by  the  Atlantic  Works,  Bos- 
ton; the  NdhanJt,  by  Harrison  Loring,  Boston;  the  Weehawkea,  by  Z. 
and  F.  Secor,  New  York,  and  the  Comanche.  The  contract  for  this 
last  vessel  was  given  to  Donahue,  Byan  &  Secor  of  San  Francisco, 
Oal.  and  the  actual  work  of  building  the  ship  was  done  at  the  ship 
yard  of  the  Secor  brothers  in  Jersey  City:  when  the  different  parts 
were  all  completed  a  sailing  ship,  the  Aqidla,wsLa  freighted  with  them 
and  proceeded  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  having  the 
misfortune  to  sink  at  the  dock  soon  after  arriving  at  her  destination. 
After  these  delays,  the  Camanche  did  not  appear  as  a  completed 
monitor  until  1865.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  genius  of  John  Ericsson  than  the  fact  that  of  the  thirteen  single 
turreted  monitors  that  remain  in  our  navy  as  the  survivors  of  the 
many  vessels  of  that  type  built  during  the  war,  eight  are  members 
of  the  original  ten  of  the  Passaic  class. 

On  the  28th  of  July  a  contract  was  made  with  Ericsson  for  two  large 
and  high-powered  monitors,  which  he  named  Puritan  and  Protector, 
the  first  name  being  accepted  by  the  Department  and  the  second 
changed  to  Dictator.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  main  features 
of  the  Ericsson  monitors  of  1862  compared  with  the  original  Monitor, 
the  data  given  being  with  reference  to  the  vessels  as  actually  built 
and  not  according  to  their  dimensions  as  altered  by  subsequent  re- 
building or  repairs.  The  table  is  from  Church's  Life  of  John 
Ericsson. 
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MS 


Contract  price,  each 

Extreme  length,  feet 

Extreme  breadth,  feet 

Depth  of  hold,  feet 

Draft  of  water,  feet 

Diam.  of  turret,  inside,  feet 

Thickness  of  armor,  inches 

Diameter  of  propellers,  feet 

Diam.  steam  cylinders,  inches. 

Length  of  stroke,  inches 

Side  armor,  inches 

Weight  of  guns,  pounds 

Ck>al  capacity,  tons 

Displacement,  tons < 

Tonnage 

Midship  section,  square  feet... 


Monitor. 

Passaic  A; 
class  6. 

$275,000 

$400,000 

172 

200 

41K 

46 

IH 

... 

lOK 

lOK 

20 

21 

8 

lOK 

9 

12 

36 

40 

24 

22 

4K 

6 

44,000 

84,000 

100 

160 

987 

1,335 

776 

844 

321 

392 

Dictator  and 
Puritan. 


$1,150,000 
312  and  340 
50 
21H 
20 
24 
15 
21K 
100 
48 
6 
84,000  and 
220,000 
300  and  1,000 
4,438  and 
4.912 
3,033  and 
3,265 
777 


The  story  of  the  troubles  and  delays  experienced  in  the  building 
of  the  two  large  monitors  is  too  long  to  go  into.  Ericsson  was 
much  hampered  and  annoyed  by  the  numerous  changes  in  his  de- 
signs forced  upon  him  by  the  Department  acting  on  the  advice  of 
naval  officers  with  and  without  experience  in  monitors.  One  con- 
siderable modification  in  the  Dictator  was  in  dispensing  with  the 
forward  overhang  of  the  upper  hull,  which  Ericsson  regarded  as  an 
essential  as  it  afforded  a  perfect  protection  to  the  anchors  when  under 
fire.  Officers  in  command  of  the  smaller  monitors  while  the  Dicta- 
tor  was  building  generally  condemned  that  feature  and  believed  it 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  Monitor ^  their  opinions  ultim- 
ately leading  to  the  modification  referred  to.  When  the  Dictator 
went  into  service  at  the  end  of  1864  her  commander,  Captain  John 
Bodgers,  complained  of  the  absence  of  the.  forward  overhang,  which 
complaint  angered  Ericsson  on  account  of  the  source  of  the  influence 
that  had  forced  him  to  make  the  change.  Writing  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  regarding  the  criticisms  to  which  the  monitors  were 
subjected  by  the  commander  of  one  of  them,  he  said:  "I 
trust  that  neither  he  nor  the  officers  of  the  turret  vessels, 
all  of  whom  are  admitted  to  be  as  skilful  in  their  profession  as 
they  are  brave,  will  take  offense  at  my  remarks.  I  have  only  the 
single  object  in  view — the  triumph  of  the  service  which  their  skill 
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and  yalor  has  raised  so  high  in  the  public  estimation.  I  beg,  ear- 
nestly, however,  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
entered  on  a  new  era,  and  that  they  are  handling  not  ships,  bnt 
floating  machines,  and  that,  however  eminent  their  seamanship, 
they  cannot  afford  to  disregard  the  advice  of  the  engineer." 

With  all  his  engineering  ability,  Ericsson  made  some  mistakes 
himself  right  in  the  line  of  his  own  profession,  and  as  he  was  so 
stubborn  by  nature  and  so  confident  of  his  own  powers  his  errors 
were  seldom  corrected  until  too  late,  for  he  would  take  advice  of  no 
man.  Chief  Engineer  E.  D.  Bobie,  U.  S.  Navy,  was  the  naval 
superintendent  of  the  construction  of  the  Dtctator,  and,  without 
claiming  to  be  a  genius  or  a  remarkable  inventor,  he  was  a  better 
marine  engineer  than  Ericsson,  for  he  had  the  invaluable  knowledge 
gained  by  long  experience  with  engines  at  sea  which  Ericsson 
lacked,  and  without  which  no  engineer,  no  matter  how  accom- 
plished, can  intelligently  design  marine  engines.  Several  faults  in 
design  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bobie,  who  knew  to  a  certainty 
that  they  would  result  in  trouble  at  sea,  but  Ericsson  would  listen 
to  nothing,  his  favorite  reply  to  these  suggestions,  which  was  both 
egotistical  and  incorrect,  being  that  he  had  built  successful  engines 
before  Bobie  was  born. 

One  fault  alone  which  Ericsson  scorned  to  recognize  resulted 
in  defei^ting  the  hopes  of  the  Department  regarding  the  first  opera- 
tions of  the  Dictator.  Her  main  shaft  was  nineteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter, an  enormous  size  even  for  this  day,  and  the  main  bearings 
as  designed  were  disproportionately  short  for  the  size  ot  the  shaft 
they  were  to  support.  This  was  strenuously  objected  to  by  Bobie, 
but  without  avail,  and  the  result  was  that  when  the  Dictator  started 
to  join  the  fleet  for  the  first  assault  on  Fort  Fisher,  her  first  employ 
ment,  the  bearings  wore  down  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  going 
twenty  miles  and  the  shaft  became  so  loose  as  to  endanger  the  ship. 
Upon  Chief  Engineer  Bobie's  report,  she  was  turned  back  to  port, 
and  for  many  weeks  she  had  to  lie  idle  under  Bobie's  charge  while 
he  had  longer  brasses  made  and  brackets  fitted  to  support  them. 
This  was  a  most  lamentable  failure  when  the  Department  was  ex- 
pecting so  much  of  the  ship,  and  Ericsson  afterward  admitted  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Bobie  that  for  once  he  had  made  a  mistake 
in  not  listening  to  the  opinions  of  another  engineer. 
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Against  Ericsson's  wbhes  tlie  Puritan  was  provided  with  twin 
screws,  and  it  was  also  directed  that  she  be  fitted  with  two  turrets  ; 
to  this  latter  modification  of  his  plan  Ericsson  rehementlj  objected, 
and  finally  arranged  a  compromise  of  one  huge  turret  to  monnt  two 
twenty-inch  gnns,  but  these  changes  and  counter  changes  amounted 
to  nothing,  for  the  end  of  the  war  found  the  Puritan  still  unfinished. 
The  Vvrginiu8  excitement  in  1874  induced  the  Nayy  Department 
to  take  steps  towards  her  completion,  but  she  cannot  be  said  to  be 
finished  yet,  for  now  (1896)  the  work  of  converting  her  into  a  coast 
defense  battle-ship  is  still  going  forward.  Very  little  of  Ericsson's 
ship  remiUDS  in  the  new  Puritan.  The  Dictator  was  put  in  service 
and  sent  to  Key  West  at  the  time  of  the  Vtrffinitu  affair  and  proved 
to  be  an  excellent  sea  boat,  but  very  expensive  to  operate.  In  1883 
she  was  sold  to  A.  Purves  A  Son  of  Philadelphia  for  $40,260,  the 
government  having  expended  up  to  that  time  about  $260,000  for 
her  preservation  and  repair,  in  addition  to  her  original  cost. 

Besides  the  twelve  Ericsson  monitors  already  referred  to, 
twenty-eight  other  armored  vessels,  the  majority  of  which  were  of  the 
monitor  type,  were  placed  under  construction  during  the  year.  Four 
of  these  were  large  double-turreted  vessels  designed  to  carry  four 
XY-inch  guns  each  and  were  undertaken  by  the  government  at  the 
navy  yards  as  follows:  MiantonatMh  at  New  York;  Tonawanda 
(afterward  AmpkUrite)  at  Philadelphia;  Morwdnock  at  Boston,  and 
Agamenticus  (Terror)  at  Kittery,  Maine.  Macldnery  for  these  vessels 
was  contracted  for  with  various  builders  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, that  for  the  first  two  named  being  designed  by  Engineer-in- 
Chief  Isherwood  and  that  for  the  other  two  by  John  Ericsson.  The 
turrets,  side  armor,  deck  plating,  stringers,  etc.  were  obtained  by 
contract  with  different  iron  manufacturers.  The  Onondaga^  also 
two-turreted,  was  contracted  for,  hull  and  machinery  complete,  witii 
George  Quintard  of  New  York  and  was  built  for  him  by  T.  F.  Row- 
land at  the  Continental  Iron  Works,  Greenpoint.  Four  other  two- 
turreted  monitors  were  placed  under  construction  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  contracts  for  them,  dated  May  27th,  being  with  the 
following  builders:  Thomas  G.  Gaylord,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  the 
Chickasaw\  G.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  for  the  Kickajpoo\  James 
B.  Edes,  St.  Louis,  for  the  MihoauJcee  ajidWtnnebago.  > These  west- 
em  craft  were  modifications  of  Ericsson's  monitor,  their  decks  bt' 
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stead  of  being  flat  were  so  much  crowned  that  they  were  known  as 
^<  turtle-backs,"  and  the  guns  were  mounted  in  turrets  built  from 
Edes'  designs  on  the  disappearing  principle. 

In  September,  nine  single-turret  monitors,  somewhat  larger  than 
the  Passaic  class  were  contracted  for  as  follows:  With  Harrison 
Loring,  Boston,  for  the  Canonicus;  Swift,  Evans  &  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
for  the  Catavjba  and  Oneota;  Z.  &  F.  Secor,  New  York,  for  the 
Mahopac^  Manhattan,  and  Tecumsth;  Albert  G.  Mann,  Pittsburgh, 
for  the  Mamxiyunk;  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
for  the  Saugvs^  and  Miles  Greenwood,  Cincinnati,  for  the  Tippecanoe. 
Two  very  small  single-turret  vessels, the  Marietta  and  Sandusky ^were 
contracted  for  May  lOth  with  Hartupee  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and 
during  the  same  month  contracts  were  signed  with  James  B.  Edes, 
St.  Louis,  for  the  Neosho  and  Osage^  having  one  turret  and  recessed 
stern  wheels,  and  with  George  C.  Bestor,  Peoria,  111.,  for  a  similar 
vessel,  the  Oza/rJc,  Joseph  Brown  of  St.  Louis  by  contracts  signed 
May  30th,  built  three  small  iron-plated  casemate  vessels  named 
Chilicothe^  Tuscvmbia  and  Indianola.  These  vessels  had  side  wheels 
far  aft  working  independently  to  facilitate  turning  in  close  quarters, 
and  had  also  twin  screw  propellers. 

One  or  two  novel  plans  for  armored  war-vessels  were  accepted 
during  the  year  as  the  aftermath  of  the  crop  of  designs  submitted  to 
the  iron-clad  board  of  1861.  One  remarkable  vessel  originating  in 
this  manner  was  the  Keokuk^  built  according  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract made  with  Charles  W,  Whitney  of  New  York  on  the  25th  of 
March.  This  contract  called  for  an  iron-plated,  shot-proof  steam 
battery,  159  feet  long,  36  feet  beam,  13  feet  6  inches  depth  of  hold, 
to  carry  two  Xl-inch  guns  mounted  in  towers.  Low-pressure  con- 
densing engines  capable  of  driving  the  vessel  ten  knots  per  hour  for 
twelve  consecutive  hours  were  specified.  The  contract  price  was 
$220,000.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the  Keokuk  was  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  armor,  the  sides  being  built  of  alternate  horizontal  strata  of 
wooden  timbers  and  iron  bars,  each  layer  beine:  about  five  inches 
wide.  Like  the  Galena^  this  conception  came  to  grief  when  sub  - 
jected  to  the  tiro  of  ilio  encrny,  and  in  worse  de^'ree,  for  she  sank 
from  the  eflEects  of  the  puncturing  she  received,  as  will  be  related  in 
u  subsequent  chapter  regai-ding  naval  operations  oflf  Charleston. 

Another  iron-clad  of  quite  different  typo  was  the  Dunderberg^ 
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contracted  for  with  W.  H.  Webb  of  New  York  city,  July  3rd,  1862. 
Tliis  vessel,  described  as  an  '*  ocean-going  iron-clad  frigate  ram," 
was  a  remarkable  step  in  advance  of  the  war-ship  constraction  of  the 
time,  but  was  not  put  to  the  test  of  battle  as  her  great  size  and  huge 
pieces  of  iron  work  to  be  made  so  delayed  her  building  that  she  was 
not  launched  until  July  22,  1865.     The  tendency  in  armored  ship 
construction  after  the  affair  of  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac  was  to 
accept  Ericsson's  circular  turret  as  the  proper  protection  for  guns, 
and  this  plan,  modified  and  improved  by  changing  conditions  and 
better  appliances  for  perfecting  mechanical  work,  still  remains  and 
may  be  seen  in  one  form  or  another  in  almost  every  armored  vessel 
of   the  present   day.     The   Dunderbergy    however,    departed   most 
radically  from  the  favorite  practice  of  her  year,  and  instead  of  the 
features  of  the  Monitor  her  construction  presented  an  almost  faithful 
reproduction,  in  a  greatly  improved  form,  of  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  Merrimac.     That  is,  she  consisted  essentially  of  a  low 
hull  surmounted  with  a  sloping-sided  armored  casemate  protecting  a 
very  heavy  battery.     Great  engine  power,  calculated  to  give  a  sea 
speed  of  fifteen  knots  an  hour,  and  an  enormous  ram  fifty  feet  long 
wore  important  factors  in  her  war-like  make  up.     The  hull,  of  un- 
usually heavy  timbers,  was  built  in  Mr.  Webb's  shipyard,  foot  of 
Sixth  Street,  East  River,  and  the  machinery  was  built  by  John  Boach 
ife  Son  at  the  Etna  Iron  Works  near  by.     Chief  Engineer  Wm.  W. 
W.  Wood,  U.  8.  Navy,  was  the  general  Superintendent  of  construc- 
tion and  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Wilson  K.  Purse  was  the  resident 
inspector  at  the  Etna  Iron  Works.     The  contract  price  for  the  vessel 
complete  was  $1,250,000. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  general  dimensions  of  the  ship 
and  machinery,  and  shows  her  to  have  been  an  unusually  huge  craft 
for  her  day; 

Extreme  length 880  feet   4  inches. 

Extreme  beam 72   •*    10    '* 

Depth  of  main  hold 22    '*      7    •* 

Ueight  of  casemate 7    *'      9    " 

Length  of  ram \ 50    " 

Draft  when  fully  equipped  for  sea 21    ** 

Displacement 7,000  tons. 

Tonnage 5,090    ** 

>Velght  of  iron  armor , 1,000    ** 
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Dtanettr  •f  tteun  «yliBd«n  (two) 100  ineliM. 

Stroke  of  pistons ^ 45     " 

BoU«r8--Siz  main  tnd  two  MUdlUury. 

Dopth  of  boUen 13  feet 

Helffhl  of  boilers . «..17  feet  6  inches. 

Flront  widtk  of  boUeis,  each JZi  '•  6     ** 

Wel^t  of  boilers . „^460  tons. 

Total  beatinff  snrfaoe :: 90,000  square  feet 

Grate  surface 1,200     •*       *• 

Co<dinf  snrftMe  In  oondensers » 12,000      '*       '* 

Diameter  of  serew  propeller 21  feet 

Piteh  of  propeller . 27  to  30  " 

Weight  of  propeller . 34.580  poands. 

Capaeity  of  eoal  bnnkers. 1,000  tons. 

Horse-power  of  main  engines 6,000 

This  *  ^Thundering  Mountain"  of  the  navy,  as  her  size  and 
armament  as  well  as  the  translation  of  her  name  caused  her  to  be 
called,  embraced  a  number  of  features  in  construction  now  regarded 
as  essential  but  which  in  1862-8  were  thought  unimportant  or  were 
almost  unheard  of.  She  had  a  double  bottom,  collision 
bulkheads,  and  a  system  of  transyerse  longitudinal  and 
wat«r-tight  bulkheads  extending  up  to  the  spar  deck«  The 
engine  and  boiler  spaces  were  entirely  enclosed  with  water- 
tigKi  .  bulkheads.  Her  air  and  circulating  pumps  were 
independent  of  the  main  engines  and  she  had  also  a  pair  of 
independent  wrecking  pumps.  The  smoke-pipe,  thirteen  feet  in 
diameter,  had  armor  gratings  fitted  inside  it,  as  is  now  uniyersally 
practiced,  to  preyent  injury  to  the  boilers  by  grenades  or  heayy 
debris.  The  engines  were  horizontal  back-acting  in  arrangement, 
designed  to  run  at  an  ordinary  speed  of  sixty  reyolutions  per  minute, 
with  intention  to  work  up  to  eighty  reyolutions  for  full  power.  The 
main  shaft  was  118  feet  long  and  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  bearings  40  inches  long  cored  for  water  circulation  The 
air  and  circulating  pumps  each  had  two  steam  cylinders  36^^x36^\ 
which  in  themielyes  were  engines  nearly  as  large  as  the  propelling 
•nginea  ef  the  Osmandaiffua  class  of  sloops  of  war. 

Not  being  completed  until  after  the  Ciyil  War  was  oyer,  the 
naTal  anthoritiea  had  no  desire  to  receiye  this  splendid  specimen  of 
war-ship  into  the  senrice,  the  policy  then  being  to  get  rid  of  as 
many  yeicels  as  possible  instead  of  adding  to  the  number.     At  Mr, 
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Webbr's  request  the  yessel  was  released  to  him  under  the  terms  of 
a  special  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1867,  he  refunding  to 
the  goTernment  the  sum  of  11,092,887.73,  which  had  been  paid  to 
him  on  account.  He  immediately  sold  her  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  under  the  name  of  SocJumheom  she  was  for  many  years 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  vessels  in  the  navy  of  that 
couutry.  The  effect  of  the  presence  in  the  French  navy  of  the  Dwrt- 
derbergiB  still  visible  in  the  exaggerated  ram  bows  and  home-sloping 
top  sides  so  generally  designed  by  French  naval  architects.  Mr. 
Edward  Marsland,  who  had  been  a  first  assistant  engineer  in  the 
navy  during  the  war,  went  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  Dv/nderherg  as 
her  chief  engineer  and  found  the  sea-behaviour  of  both  ship  and 
machinery  admirable.  The  same  day  that  Congress  authorized  the 
release  of  the  Dunderherg  to  Mr.  Webb  another  private  act  was 
passed  releasing  the  Onondaga  to  Mr.  Quintard,  who  refunded  the 
money  he  had  been  paid  and  received  the  vessel,  although  she  had 
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LoDfcftudinal  section  of  the  Dxindtrhtrg,  allowing  backing  of  ram,  arrangement 
of  machinery,  disposition  of  armor,  etc. 

been  completed  and  in  active  service  the  last  eighteen  months  of  the 
war.  She  also  was  sold  to  the  French  and  still  a])pear8  on  the 
uavy  list  of  that  country  as  an  armored  coast-defense  turret 
ship. 

From  the  lesson  of  Hampton  Roads  the  Navy  Department  at- 
tempted one  modification  of  a  war  vessel  that  was  not  especially 
successful.  In  1862  work  was  begun  on  the  irigfiia  Roafnokeoi  cut- 
ting her  down  as  the  Merrimac  had  been,  and  on  the  low  deck  re- 
sulting throe  Ericsson  turrets  were  fitted  by  the  Novelty  Iron  Works, 
New  York.  Although  employed  about  a  year  in  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron,  the  modified  Roanoke  was  not  found   satisfactory.     The 
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great  weight  of  the  three  turrets  made  her  rolling  dangerons  and  the 
hull  was  not  found  to  be  strong  enough  to  properly  carry  them,  the 
thrust  of  the  turret  spindles  on  the  keel  when  the  turrets  were  being 
keyed  up  for  action  always  threatening  to  force  out  the  bottom. 

The  twelve  double-ended  gunboats  begun  in  1861  proyed  so 
useful  that  in  the  autumn  of  1862  contracts  were  made  for  twenty- 
seven  others,  considerably  larger  than  the  first  lot.  From  the  name 
of  one  of  these  that  became  especially  famous  they  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Sassacua  class,  their  names  being  as  follows:  AgawaTn,  Ascut- 
neyy  ChencmgOj  Chicopee^  Eataw,  Io9cOy  Lenapeej  MackvnaWj  Massa- 
soU^  Mattabeasettj  Mendotdy  Metacomd^  JUvngoe,  Osceola^  Otsego^  Pato- 
ttixet^  Peoria^  PonPiac^  PontoosuCy  Sassaoiss,  Shamrock^  Tacont/j 
Thllahomay  Tallapoosay  Wateree^  Wmooshi^  and  Wyahmng.  All 
were  built  of  wood  with  the  exception  of  the  Wateree^  which  was  of 
iron.  The^  were  all  rated  as  of  974  tons  burden.  One  other  wooden 
vessel  of  this  class — the  Algonqvm — was  delayed  on  account  of  con- 
troversy as  to  the  machinery  to  be  fitted  in  her  and  was  not  put 
ander  construction  until  March,  1863.  A  few  of  the  hulls  were  built 
at  navy  yards,  but  the  majority  of  them  and  the  machinery  for  all 
were  built  by  contract,  the  engineer-in-chief  furnishing  the  machin- 
ery designs  except  for  the  Algonqwi/n.  The  Sassacus  was  built  at  the 
navy  yard,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  by  Naval  Constructor 
Isaiah  Hanscom,  and  her  machinery  by  the  Atlantic  Works,  Boston. 
Near  the  close  of  the  year  a  class  of  small  screw  sloops,  about  100 
tons  larger  than  the  ninety-day  gunboats,  was  begun  at  navy  yards 
and  contracts  let  for  their  machinery.  These  were  the  Ka/nsas, 
Mavmeey  Nipsiaii  Nyackj  Pequotj  Saco^  ShornmvJt^  and  Yaiiiic.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Kcmsaa  all  were  under  construction  by  the  1st 
of  January,  1863.. 

Important  changes  in  naval  organization  and  administration 
were  brought  about  by  Congressional  action  during  the  early  part  of 
of  the  Civil  War.  During  the  special  session  of  the  37th  Congress 
in  the  summer  of  1861,  to  go  a  little  back  of  the  year  with  which 
this  chapter  is  dealing,  an  act,  approved  August  3,  1861,  created  a 
naval  retired  list  by  providing  that  any  officer  of  the  navy  who  had 
been  forty  years  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  might  be  retired 
upon  his  own  application;  the  same  act  provided  that  officers  of  the 
navy  found  incapacitated  for  active  service  by  reason  of  wounds  or 
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Other  disability  inenrred  in  tke  line  of  dvty  Aould  be  plaoed  on  the 
retired  liet,  end  the  officer  next  in  rank  promoted  to  the  place  of  the. 
retired  officer  according  to  the  eetablithed  rales  of  die  aerrioe. 
Early  in  the  first  regular  session  of  the  same  Oongress,  an  act,  ap- 
proved  December  21,  1861,  made  the  retirement  of  nayal  officers 
compulsory  after  forty-five  years'  service,  or  upon  arriving  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two.  A  number  of  old  officers  of  the  line  and  medical 
corps  were  immediately  retired  in  accordance  with  this  legislation, 
and  it  was  dne  only  to  the  presence  on  the  active  list  of  these 
superannuated  officers,  unable  to  perform  their  duties  in  time  of  war, 
and  at  the  same  time  deserving  of  all  consideration  for  past  services, 
that  the  navy  received  the  inestimable,  though  deserved,  gift  of  the 
retired  list. 

An  act  to  reorganize  the  Navy  Department  was  applroved  July 
5th,  1862,  which  created  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  as  a  sep- 
arate executive  branch  of  the  department  and  provided  that  the  chief 
of  that  bureau  should  be  a  skillful  engineer  selected  from  the  list  of 
chief  engineers  of  the  navy.  The  same  act  created  the  present  bureaus 
of  Navigation,  Equipment,  and  Construction,  the  two  last  named 
and  the  bureau  of  steam  engineering  beiug  obtained  by  dividing  up 
the  old  bureau  of  Construction,  Equipment  and  Bepair,  the  business 
of  which  under  the  demands  of  war  having  grown  to  the  extent  of 
makiikg  its  division  a  business  necessity. 

IThe  present  schedule  of  pensions  for  disability  incurred  in  the 
naval  service  was  established  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
16tb,  1862.  Other  acts  approved  the  same  day  directed  the  trans- 
fer of  the  western  gunboat  fleet  built  by  the  War  Department  to  the 
Navy  Department,  and  reorgnized  the  grades  of  line  officers  of  the 
navy;  the  last  act  referred  to  added  the  grades  of  commodore  and 
rear  admiral  to  the  line  establishment  and  created  within  it  the  ad- 
ditional grades  of  lieutenant-commander  and  ensign.  A  new  pay 
table  was  also  established. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

'*  When  sorrows  oome,  ihey  eome  not  single  splai^ 
But  In  battalions." 

—Hamlet;  Act  IV.  9C.  5. 

1808— The  Civil  War  Continued— Disasters  at  Galveston— Loss  of  the  ColMnMa-^ 
Raid  of  Kebel  Rams  off  Charleston— Loss  of  the  Isaac  £fmit/i— The  Florida, 
and  Her  Pursuit  by  the  Sonoma — ^Investment  of  Washington,  North  Carolina 
—Assembling  oi  Ironclads  off  Charleston— Remarkable  Breakdown  and  Repairs 
to  the  Machinery  of  the  Weehawken'-'AitackonFort  McAllister— First  Attack 
on  Fort  Sumter— Destruction  of  the  £^eofciJ&— The  AtUmta-Wediawken  Duel 
—Protracted  Investment  of  the  Charleston  Forts  by  the  Monitors— Sinking  of 
the  Wtehawken, 

NA7ALoperatiou8  during  the  year  1868  were  conducted  on  a 
greater  scale  than  before  and  were  in  the  main  successful, 
the  enemy's  coasts  being  more  rigorously  invested  and  the  lines  of 
the  blockade  made  more  and  more  impassable.  A  number  of  mis- 
fortunes to  vessels  engaged  in  more  or  less  important  undertak- 
ings which  occurred  with  considerable  regularity  from  month  to 
month  served,  however,  in  connection  with  the  first  unfortunate 
demonstration  of  the  ironclads  at  Charleston,  to  distract  public 
attention  from  the  real  service  being  done  by  the  navy  and  to 
give  the  general  impression  that  the  operations  of  that  arm  for 
the  year  were  largely  uusucceesful. 

The  series  of  disasters  to  the  navy  began  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year  with  an  extremely  humiliating  affair  at  Gbtlveston,  Texas. 
That  place  was  in  partial  possession  of  the  Union  forces  and  was 
occupied  by  260  men  of  the  12d  regiment,  Massachusetts  volun- 
teer infantry,  camped  on  a  wharf,  a  blockade  of  the  approaches  to 
the  harbor  being  maintained  to  seaward  by  the  steamers  Westfield^ 
CUfton^  Harriet  Lcme^  Owasco^  and  Sachem^  and  the  schooner 
GorypJieus.  About  3  a.  m.  the  morning  of  January  first  a  large 
force  of  Confederates  appeared  in  the  town  and  made  an  attack 
upon  the  soldiers  on  the  wharf,  the  latter  being  supported  by 
the  fire  from  some  of  the  vessels  lying  nearest  to  them.  At  dawn 
two  large  river  steamers  orowded  with  troops  and  well  protected  kj 
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btrricades  of  cotton  bales  attacked  the  JSarrui  Lane^  or  rather 
were  attacked  bj  her,  she  being  under  waj  at  the  time  and  moving 
np  into  range  of  the  fight  going  on  ashore,  and  effected  her  capture 
by  boarding  in  overwhelming  numbers.  Her  captain,  Commander 
J.  M.  Wainwright,  and  Lieutenant  Commander  Edward  Lee,  were 
both  killed,  as  were  also  three  enlisted  men,  and  fifteen  people  were 
wounded,  the  survivors  of  the  ship's  company,  amounting  to  about 
one  hundred,  being  made  prisoners  of  war.  The  officers  of  the  en- 
gineer corps  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  on  this  occasion 
were  M.  H.  Plunkett,  second  assistant  engineer;  C.  H.  Stone,  sec- 
ond assistant  engineer;  and  John  E.  Cooper,  R.  N.  Ellis  and 
A.  T.  E.  Hullen,  third  assistant  engineers. 

An  interesting  incident  illustratrve  of  considerate  forethought 
under  trying  conditions  is  related  of  Assistant  Engineer  Mullen  on 
this  occasion.  After  Commander  Wainwright  had  been  killed  and 
the  loss  of  the  ship  appeared  inevitable,  Mr.  Mullen  threw  away  his 
own  sword  and  put  on  that  of  the  captain  with  the  hope  of  preserving 
it  for  Wainwright's  relatives;  a  most  generous  undertaking  which  is 
said  to  have  been  successful,  as  it  was  a  custom  on  both  sides  to  re- 
turn side-arms  to  captured  officers  after  their  surrender  was  com- 
plete. 

The  gunboat  (hoasco  went  to  the  relief  of  the  Harriet  Lane 
but  was  driven  oflE  by  an  incessant  musketry  fire  to  which  she  could 
make  scarcely  any  reply,  the  narrowness  of  the  channel  preventing 
her  from  getting  into  a  position  to  use  her  guns.  She  had  fifteen 
men  killed  and  wounded.  Her  experience  deterred  the  Clifton  from 
fnnlriTig  the  same  attempt  and  that  vessel's  fire  was  accordingly 
directed  against  the  shore  batteries.  The  Westjield^  lying  a  consider- 
able distance  out,  had  got  underway  and  gone  hard  and  fast  aground 
early  in  the  morning  when  the  first  movement  of  the  enemy's  steam- 
ers had  been  observed.  About  7:30  a.  m.  a  Confederate  officer 
bearing  a  flag  of  truce  boarded  the  Clifton  and  informed  her  com- 
mander that  the  Massachusetts  troops  and  the  Hornet  L<me  had  sur- 
rendered and  that  the  steamers,  three  more  of  which  had  appeared, 
were  about  to  move  upon  and  overwhelm  the  Federal  vessels  in 
detail.  As  an  alternative  he  proposed  the  surrender  of  all  the  Federal 
vessels  but  one,  which  would  be  allowed  to  leave  the  harbor  with  the 
crews  of  all. 
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lieutenant  Oommander  Law  of  the  CUftcn  did  not  favor  this 
proposal,  but  agreed  to  carry  it  to  Commander  Benahaw  of  the  West- 
fiddy  the  eenior  officer  present,  it  being  promised  that  the  flags  of 
truce  should  fly  for  three  hours  to  giye  him  time  to  go  and  return. 
Commander  Benshaw  of  course  refused  to  accept  the  terms  and  or- 
dered Law  back  to  his  ship  with  instructions  to  get  the  vessels  under 
way  and  take  them  out  of  the  harbor  at  all  hazards,  saying  also 
that  as  the  Westfield  could  not  be  floated  he  would  blow  her  up  and 
escape  with  her  crew  in  the  army  transport  Saaon  lying  near  him. 
Finding  upon  his  return  to  the  Clifton^  that  the  enemy  had  made 
many  changes  to  their  advantage  in  the  position  of  their  steamers 
and  batteries,  Law  felt  under  no  obligation  to  observe  the  truce  and 
immediately  got  under  way  with  all  the  vessels  and  went  out  of  the 
harbor  under  a  heavy  fire,  abandoning  the  blockade  for  the  time 
being  by  going  to  New  Orleans.  Two  barks  laden  with  coal  for  the 
steamers  were  left  behind  and  fell  into  the  enemy's  possession  with 
the  Sarriet  Lome. 

Through  some  terrible  blunder  in  firing  the  Wes^fidd  her  maga- 
zine blew  up  before  the  people  were  out  of  her  with  the  result  that 
fourteen  persons  were  killed  and  sixteen  wounded,  among  the  killed 
being  commander  William  B.  Benshaw;  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Zimmer- 
man, and  Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  William  B.  Greene,  the 
senior  engineer  of  the  ship.  Mr.  Ghreene  had  acquired  an  excellent 
reputation  for  professional  and  personal  worth  and  his  untimely 
taking  off  was  a  source  of  much  regret  in  the  corps.  Li  July  of  the 
previous  year  when  the  Weatfidd  was  employed  in  the  operations 
about  Yidcsburg,  Commander  Benshaw  had  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  following  highly  favorable  terms  regarding  him:  ^The 
engineer  in  charge,  Mr.  William  B.  Greene,  with  his  aasiBtants, 
Messrs.  George  S.  Baker  and  Charles  Smith,  have  been  untiring  in 
their  exertions  to  keep  the  engine  in  repair,  and  have  exercised  so 
much  judgment  and  care  that  since  leaving  the  United  States  there 
has  never  been  a  day  that  the  machinery  has  not  been  in  perfect 
working  order.'* 

The  Confederates  recovered  the  large  main  shaft  of  the  Weti* 
■fidd  from  the  wreck  and  manufactured  from  it  a  60-pounder  rifled 
gun.  This  in  due  course  of  time  found  its  way  to  the  Annapolis 
Naval  Academy  and  has  rested  in  the  grass  of  the  gun-park  there 
for  many  years  as  a  trophy  of  war. 
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Immediately  after  the  arriral  of  the  Oli/i^n  at  New  Orieaiis 
with  the  news  of  the  disaster  at  Galreston,  Admiral  Farragot  sent 
Commodore  Bell  with  the  Brooklyn  and  six  gnnboats  to  re-estab- 
lish the  blockade  off  that  port.  The  afternoon  of  Jannary  11th  a 
strange  sail  was  seen  off  Galveston  and  the  iron  steamer  SiUteraBj 
Lientenant  Commander  H.  0.  Blake,  was  sent  in  porsoit.  After 
running  from  the  natteras  until  dark,  the  stranger  ceased  steaming 
and  allowed  her  pursuer  to  approach  close  alongside,  replying  to 
the  hail  that  she  was  *'  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Vi<tan.^*  The 
JSiUteras  lowered  a  boat  to  board  her,  when  she  suddenly  fired  a 
broadside  at  point  blank  range,  accompanying  it  with  the  announce- 
ment that  she  was  the  Confederate  steamer  Alabama.  The  Sat- 
teras  returned  the  fire  at  once  and  for  several  minutes  a  sharp  fight 
ensued,  in  which  the  Federal  vessel  was  speedily  disabled.  She 
was  a  commercial  steamer  originally  named  St.  Mary^  purchased 
in  Philadelphia  in  1861  for  $110,000,  and  was  wholly  unfit  for  a 
contest  with  a  regularly  built  vessel  of  war.  Her  overhead  walking 
beam  was  shot  away  immediately  and  another  shot  struck  and  de- 
stroyed the  main  engine  cylinder,  either  of  which  blows  was  suffi- 
cient to  deprive  the  ship  of  her  motive  power  and  prevented  her 
commander  from  carrying  out  his  intention  of  closing  with  the  Ala- 
hama  and  boarding  her.  Shells  striking  the  Satteras  near  the  water 
line  tore  off  whole  sheets  of  iron  and  caused  her  to  fill  as  rapidly  as 
a  perforated  tin  pan.  In  this  fatal  predicament  she  surrendered 
and  her  crew  was  taken  off  by  the  victors,  who  had  barely  time  to 
save  them  before  the  Satteras  sank.  The  boat's  crew  that  had 
been  called  away  to  board  the  stranger  escaped  and  carried  the  news 
of  the  disaster  to  Galveston. 

In  this  engagement  the  Hatteras  had  two  men,  both  firemen, 
killed  and  five  wounded.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Kingston 
Jamaica,  all  except  the  officers  being  kept  in  irons  on  the  voyage  of 
nine  days  to  that  place.  At  Kingston  they  were  put  on  the  beach 
in  a  most  pitiable  condition  without  money  or  adequate  clothing, 
having  lost  everything  they  owned  in  the  Hatteras.  In  spite  of 
iheir  unfortunate  condition  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  the 
British  residents  of  KiDgston  was  »uch  as  to  cause  the  following 
comment  to  appear  in  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Blake: 
^'I/anded  on  an  unfriendly  shore,  in  a  state  of  abject  destitutioB| 
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that  should  hare  eommanded  the  sjmpathj  of  arowed  enemies,  we 
felt  keenly  the  unkind  criticiBmi  of  those  who  profess  to  have  no 
dislike  for  our  goyernment  or  its  people."  The  engineers  of  the 
Siaiteras  who  shared  in  the  resulting  hardships  were  Acting  First 
Assistant  A.  M.  Covert,  and  acting  third  assistants  Jos.  C.  Gree, 
Jacob  Oolp  and  Benjamin  G.  Bourne. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  January,  the  steamer  Columbia  ^ 
a  purchased  vessel  attached  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron,  while  on  duty  oflf  Marlboro  Inlet,  North  Garolina,  got 
ashore  on  an  unknown  bar.  The  gunboat  Penobscot  went  to  her  aid 
the  following  day  and  succeeded  in  taking  off  about  thirty  of  her 
crew  by  means  of  a  surf-line,  but  night  coming  on  and  the  sea  in- 
creasing compelled  the  abandonment  of  the  effort  at  rescue.  The 
second  day  the  enemy  mounted  some  guns  on  the  shore  and  opened 
a  heavy  fire  on  the  distressed  vessel,  then  practically  a  wreck, 
which  forced  her  to  surrender;  the  comrnander.  Acting  Lieutenant 
J.  P.  Gouthouy,  with  his  remaining  officers  and  men  going  on  shore 
and  delivering  themselves  up  as  prisoners  of  war  after  having 
spiked  and  thrown  overboard  the  battery.  The  wreck  was  burned 
by  the  captors.  The  officers  all  belonged  to  the  volunteer  service 
and  included  George  M.  Bennett,  first  assistant  engineer  ;  W.  W. 
Shipman  and  Samuel  Lemon,  second  assistants,  and  J.  H.  Pelton 
and  W.  H.  Crawford,  third  assistants.  They  were  confined  first  at 
Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  and  later  in  Libby  prison  until  May  6th, 
when  they  were  sent  north  for  exchange.  The  surgeon,  by  some 
curious  mental  operation  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates,  was  de- 
clared a  "  non-combatant"  and  was  released  on  parole,  but  it  did 
not  occur  to  anyone  that  the  paymaster  and  engineers  were  entitled 
to  like  consideration.  Perhaps  in  an  actual  state  of  war  there  waa 
no  doubt  about  their  military  status. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  January  29th,  the  British  steamer 
Princess  Rmjal^  from  Halifax  by  way  of  Bermuda,  attempted  to  run 
the  blockade  off  Charleston  and  nearly  succeeded,  being  headed  off 
at  the  last  moment  by  the  gunboat  Unadillay  whose  shots  forced  the 
captain  of  the  blockade  runner  to  run  his  ship  ashore.  Acting 
Master  Van  Sice  and  Third  assistant  Engineer  R.  H,  Thurston  with 
two  armed  boat-crews  took  possession  of  the  prize  and  labored  all 
day  of  the  29th  in  lightening  her  preparatory  to  hauling  her  off, 
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which  was  accomplished  about  dark  bj  the  combined  efforti  of  her 
own  engines  and  those  of  the  light-draft  yessels  of  the  squadron. 
When  afloat,  the  prize  was  anchored  close  to  the  HousaUmiCj  acting 
as  flagship  in  the  absence  of  the  PowJiaUm  and  Canaridaigua  gone  to 
Port  Royal  for  coal,  and  preparations  were  carried  forward  for  send- 
ing her  north  with  a  prize  crew.  The  Princess  Royal  had  a  very 
valuable  cargo  of  rifled  guns  and  marine  engines  for  some  Oonfed- 
erate  rams  building  at  Charleston;  a  great  quantity  of  shoes  for  the 
army,  small  arms,  armor  plates,  medicines,  canned  provisions,  hos- 
pital stores,  etc.,  all  worth  many  times  their  money  value  to  the 
Confederacy.  When  adjudicated  in  the  prize  court  at  Philadel- 
phia the  sum  of  (342,005.31  was  declared  available  for  distribution, 
shares  of  which  made  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Unadilla  almost 
wealthy.  The  vessel  had  powerful  engines  with  two  cylinders  49 
inches  diameter  and  39  inches  stroke,  geared  to  the  screw  shaft  in 
the  ratio  of  five  to  two.  She  was  converted  into  a  gun  vessel  and 
performed  excellent  duty  on  the  blockade  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war. 

While  the  people  of  the  Unadilla  and  the  fleet  were  exerting 
themselves  to  get  the  Princsss  Royal  afloat,  the  Confederates  were 
making  equally  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  it,  horses  and  men  in 
large  numbers  being  engaged  throughout  the  day  in  dragging  8iege 
guns  from  Fort  Moultrie  through  the  sands  of  Sullivan's  Island  into 
a  position  to  fire  upon  the  stranded  steamer,  but  about  the  time  their 
battery  opened  fire  she  was  floated  and  taken  out  of  range.  Baffled 
in  this  attempt,  they  made  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  Prwcesa 
Royal  still  lying  by  the  Somatome^  a  most  desperate  effort  to  wrest 
her  from  her  captors.  At  4  a.  m.  two  rams — the  Chicora  and  Pal- 
metto State — came  down  from  Charleston  and  about  daylight  assailed 
the  blockading  squadron,  superior  to  them  in  numbers  in  about  the 
proportion  of  four  to  one.  Without  any  desire  to  detract  from  the 
gallantry  of  this  attack,  it  should  be  stated  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  Housatonic  and  Unadilla  the  blockaders  in  the  vicinity  were 
all  purchased  merchant  vessels  wholly  unfit  for  fighting  at  close 
quarters,  their  unsuitability  being  fully  demonstrated  by  the  event. 

The  Federal  vessels  were  lying  at  wide  intervalf  apart,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  further  reduced  the  seeming  disparity  in  force,  and 
owing  to  the  morning  mist  that  lay  over  the  water  did  not  discover 
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the  approach  of  the  enemy  nntO  he  was  close  aboard.  The  first  yee- 
sel  attacked  was  the  Afereedita,  a  purchased  screw-steamer  of  about 
800  tons  that  had  cost  (100,000  in  1861.  Khe  was  struck  a  glanc- 
ing blow  on  the  starboard  quarter  by  one  of  the  rams  and  at  the 
same  time  was  disabled  bj  a  heay j  rifle  shell  which  passed  diagonally 
throQgh  her,  penetrating  the  steam  drum  of  the  port  boiler  in  its 
passage  and  filling  the  ship  with  hot  steam.  The  ram  lay  so  low  in 
the  water  that  the  guns  of  the  Mercedita  could  not  be  depressed  to 
bear  upon  her  and  the  latter  vessel,  being  thus  both  helpless  and  de- 
fenseless, accepted  the  summons  to  surrender,  the  ezecutire  officer 
going  on  board  the  ram  and  pledging  his  word  of  honor  for  the  pa- 
role of  the  crew.  Nothing  was  said  regarding  the  yessel  and  as  she 
was  not  taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy  she  was  retained  in  the 
squadron  after  the  fight  was  over.  Her  gunner,  who  was  in  his  room 
at  the  time,  was  killed  by  the  shell,  and  she  had  three  men  killed 
and  three  wounded  by  scalding;  with  the  exception  of  one  ordinary 
seaman  slightly  scalded  at  the  engine-room  hatch  these  unfortunate 
men  all  belonged  to  the  watch  on  duty  in  the  engine-room. 

Leaving  the  Mercedita  to  her  fate,  to  sink  or  not,  the  ram  next 
joined  her  consort  in  an  attack  upon  the  Keystone  StaUj  a  large  side- 
wheel  merchant  steamer  of  nearly  1,400  tons  that  had  cost  $135,000 
in  1861,  and  did  her  great  damage  with  shells,  one  of  which  set  her 
on  fire  in  the  fore-hold  and  another  exploded  the  steam  chimneys 
or  drums  of  both  boilers.  About  one-fourth  of  her  crew  was  in- 
stantly prostrated  by  the  escaping  steam,  among  them  Assistant 
Surgeon  Gotwold  who  was  scalded  to  death  while  in  the  act  of  reuder- 
ing  aid  to  the  wounded;  several  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded  by 
the  shells  and  of  the  latter  a  number  met  death  from  the  steam. 
The  total  number  of  casualties  was  forty,  of  which  twenty-six  were 
due  to  scalding.  In  this  critical  condition  of  the  Keystone  State  her 
captain.  Commander  (afterward  Rear  Admiral)  William  E.  LeRoy, 
ordered  her  flag  hauled  down  in  response  to  a  summons  to  surrender, 
resistance  or  flight  being  apparently  impossible.  The  chief  engineer, 
Acting  First  Assistant  Archibald  K.  Eddowes,  did  not  stop  the 
engines  at  this  juncture  but  hastened  on  deck  and  informed  Com- 
mander LeRoy  that  thny  would  run  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  on 
their  vacuum  and  that  that  time  should  suffice  to  get  out  of  the 
enemy's  reach  or  obtain  assistance  from  other  vessels  already  be- 
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ginning  to  enga<;e  the  r^ms.  Upon  this  representation  the  captain 
ordered  the  colors  hoisted  and  the  ship  moved  away  from  her  assail- 
ants, being  soon  taken  in  tow  by  the  Memphis  and  in  that  manner 
was  saved  to  the  United  States  government  through  the  fidelity  and 
knowledge  of  her  chief  engineer. 

Mr.  Eddowes  was  subsequently  promoted  to  be  an  acting  chief 
engineer  and  had  the  honor  of  serving  for  a  time  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  big  frigate  Mmnesota.  Being  in  the  volunteer  service,  he  was 
honorably  discharged  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  disappeared  from 
naval  cognizance  for  many  years.  In  the  summer  of  1894  the  hard 
times  compelled  him  to  write  to  the  Navy  Department  asking  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Naval  Home  in  Philadelphia,  his  letter  stating  that 
he  was  old,  broken  in  health,  out  of  employment,  and  homeless. 
Although  not  eligible  for  admission  to  the  institution  mentioned 
under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  law,  it  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  his 
case  was  considered  in  a  liberal  manner  and  his  prayer  was  granted. 
Although  now  cared  for  in  that  manner,  there  remains  in  the  story 
an  luidercurrent  painfully  suggestive  of  the  concluding  lines  of  Mr, 
Kipling's  reproachful  verses  concerning  the  survivors  of  the  charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade: 

'*0  thirty  million  English  that  babble  of  England's  might. 
Behold,  there  are  twenty  heroes  who  lack  their  food  to-night; 
Oar  children's  children  are  lisping  *to  honor  the  charge  they  made,' 
And  we  leave  to  the  streets  and  the  workhouse  the  chai^ge  of  the  light  Brigade.'* 

Besides  the  two  vessels  so  badly  used  by  the  rams,  the  QucJitr 
Qity  was  considerably  damaged  by  a  shell  exploding  in  her  engine- 
room,  which  fortunately  did  not  kill  anyone,  and  the  Awgusta  also 
received  a  shell  through  her  side  without  loss  of  life.  While  the 
fight  was  in  progress  Mr.  Thurston  on  the  Princess  Royal  by  almost 
superhuman  exertions  got  up  steam  from  cold  water  and  the  vessel 
was  taken  out  seaward  for  safety.  About  7.80  a.  m.  the  Housatmic 
and  other  vessels  having  reached  the  scene  and  attacked  the  rams, 
they  gave  up  the  fight  and  retreated  up  the  channel  to  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Moultrie;  late  in  the  afternoon  they  got  under  way  and  re- 
turned to  Charleston. 

*<  It  was  this  incident  which  led  to  the  famous  dispute  in  which 
it  was  asserted  by  General  Beauregard  and  Commodore  Ingraham, 
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on  the  one  side,  that  the  blockade  had  been  broken,  and  that,  under 
the  accepted  interpretation  of  international  law,  it  could  not  be  re- 
established until  after  three  months'  notice,  that  time  at  least  being 
thus  permitted  to  free  trade,  by  foreign  nations,  with  the  Southern 
Confederacy;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  unanimously  cerii- 
lied,  by  the  officers  of  the  National  fleet,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
blockade  had  not  been  broken,  the  fleet  had  not  been  driven  o£F, 
and  that  it  had  only  been  the  more  closely  drawn  in  around  the 
harbor  of  Charleston  by  the  action  with  the  iron-clads.  This,  which 
was  the  finally  accepted  version  of  the  affair,  was  certainly  correct, 
as  those  of  us  who  were  in  the  action  well  know.  The  whole  affair 
was  over  before  breakfast,  and  at  9:30  a.  m.,  our  prize  was  on  her 
way  to  report  to  Admiral  DuPont,  at  Port  Royal,  convoyed  by  the 
injured  vessels,  which  were  sent  there  for  repair."^ 

On  January  30th  the  purchased  screw  steamer  haac  Smith  was 
sent  up  the  Stono  River,  South  Carolina,  to  make  a  reconnois- 
sance.  When  near  Legareville  she  was  suddenly  attacked  by  three 
batteries  of  heavy  guns  concealed  on  the  banks,  and  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  having  been  entirely  disabled  by  getting  a  shot 
through  her  steam  drum.  Before  surrendering  she  had  nine  people 
killed  and  sixteen  wounded,  the  only  officer  killed  being  Acting 
Second  Assistant  Engineer  James  S.  Turner,  who  was  struck  in  the 
breast  and  thigh  by  pieces  of  shell.  Acting  Third  Assistant  En- 
gineer Erastus  Barry  was  wounded,  as  was  also  Acting  Lieuten- 
ant Conover,  who  was  in  command,  and  the  paymaster,  Mr. 
F.  C.  Hills,  the  latter  being  in  command  of  the  powder  divi- 
sion. The  survivors,  including  First  Assistant  Engineer  Jacob 
Tucker  and  Third  Assistant  William  Ross,  became  prisoners  of 
war. 

On  the  15th  of  January  the  commerce-destroyer  Florida  ran 
out  from  Mobile  through  the  blockading  fleet  and  entered  upon  a 
devastating  career  in  the  waters  of  the  West  Indies,  adding  to  the 
terror  already  inspired  by  the  known  presence  of  the  Alabama  in 
those  waters.  In  September  of  the  preceding  year  the  Florida  had 
run  into  the  port  of  Mobile  past  the  blockade  under  circumstances 
that  made  the  exploit  one  of  the  most  daring  of  any  performed 

<Dr.  R.  H.  Thurston,  in  ComeU  Magazine,  March,  1890. 
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afloat  during  the  war.  Built  in  Liverpool  as  a  copy  of  a  class  of 
gun-vessels  in  the  British  navy  designed  for  swift  despatch  boats, 
this  vessel  had  proceded  out  to  the  West  Indies  late  in  the  spring 
of  1862  and  had  spent  the  summer  of  that  year  with  a  small  and 
disheartened  crew  wandering  about  from  place  to  place  trying  to 
procure  men  and  equipments  soflScient  to  allow  her  to  enter  upon 
her  intended  mission  of  destruction  against  American  commerce. 
Eventually  her  commander,  Maflitt,  with  oply  about  twenty  men  on 
board  fit  for  duty  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever,  was 
driven  to  the  extremity  of  seeking  a  port  in  the  Confederacy  where 
he  could  procure  a  crew  and  also  acquire  nationality  for  his  vessel. 
The  Florida  being  exactly  like  some  of  the  British  gun-boats 
cruising  about  the  Gulf  coast,  MafStt  resolved  to  put  on  a  bold 
front  and  take  the  chances  of  a  deliberate  rush  into  the  line  of  block- 
aders  in  broad  daylight,  which  desperate  resolve  was  carried  out  the 
afternoon  of  September  4th.  The  blockading  squadron  off  Mobile 
consisted  of  the  Suaqtcehannay  Oneida  and  about  half  a  dozen  gun- 
boats, but  it  happened  by  mere  chance  that  on  the  day  of  the 
Florida^  s  appearance  all  the  steamers  but  the  Oneida  and  Winona 
were  away  from  the  immediate  vicinity,  having  gone  for  coal  or  on 
other  errands  in  the  neighborhood.  The  approach  of  the  Florida 
was  not  r^arded  with  much  suspicion,  as  her  appearance  and  the 
white  English  ensign  she  displayed  made  it  reasonably  certain  that 
she  was  a  British  gun- vessel  that  would  stop  and  conmiunicate  ac- 
cording to  custom  before  proceeding  through  the  lines.  As  she  came 
on  with  no  slacking  of  speed,  however,  the  Oneida  already  cleared 
for  action  as  required  by  regulation  under  the  circumstances  fired 
three  shots  across  her  bow  in  rapid  succession,  and  as  these  produced 
no  sign  of  her  stopping  a  broadside  was  fired  into  her,  followed  by 
a  general  cannonading  from  the  Oneida  and  from  the  Winona  and 
gun-schooner  Raohd  Seamen  some  distance  away.  But  the  ruse 
was  successful ;  the  Florida  had  advanced  so  far  and  was  running 
Ht  such  speed  that  she  passed  on  and  was  soon  under  the  protection 
of  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan,  having  received  a  "  frightful  mauling," 
to  use  Maflitt's  own  words,  and  lost  twelve  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  When  thoroughly  repaired,  manned  and  equipped,  she 
came  out  in  January,  1863  ;  ran  the  blockade  successfully,  and 
began  her  career  as  before  mentioned. 
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A  flying  squadron  commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes  of  San 
Jacinto  fame  was  kept  busy  scouring  the  West  Indies  in  search  of 
the  commerce-destroyers.  On  the  first  day  of  February  the  double- 
ender  Sonoma  of  this  squadron,  while  near  the  southern  end  of  that 
body  of  water  lying  between  Andros  Island  and  Nassau  known  to 
sailors  as  the  Tongue  of  the  Ocean,  discovered  a  strange  sail  about 
six  miles  to  the  northward  and  gave  chase,  the  stranger  being  identified 
when  examined  with  the  marine  glasses  as  the  much-sought-for 
Florida.  The  pursuit  was  kept  up  with  varying  prospects  of  success 
for  thirty-four  hours,  during  which  time  no  one  on  the  S(moma  slept 
nor  ate  a  regular  meal ;  after  traversing  the  length  of  the  Tongue  of 
the  Ocean  and  the  Providence  Channel  the  pursued  vessel  stood  out 
on  a  northeast  course  into  the  open  sea,  where  her  superior  sea 
qualities  enabled  her  to  draw  away  from  the  Sonoma  and  escape. 
The  episode  is  not  especially  important  except  for  an  engineering 
question  involved,  which  is  the  reason  for  its  introduction. 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  Sonoma  was  Acting  First  Assistant 
Engineer  Henry  E.  Rhoades  who  demonstrated  his  capability  and 
zeal  as  an  engineer  by  remaining  on  duty  continuously  during  the 
chase  and  urging  the  boilers  to  their  utmost  capacity  under  forced 
draft,  even  going  to  the  extent  of  burning  hams  and  bacon  to  add 
to  the  fierceness  of  the  fires.  That  he  was  able  to  keep  a  vessel  like 
the  Smioma  for  more  than  thirty  hours  close  astern  of  the  Floriday 
built  with  special  reference  to  speed,  is  sufficient  proof  of  his  ability  as 
an  engineer,  although  in  doing  it  he  well  knew  that  he  was  inflicting 
fatal  injury  upon  his  own  machinery.  The  commanding  officer  of 
the  Sonoma^  Commander  T.  H.  Stevens,  published  in  the  Cosmopo- 
litan Magazine  for  December,  1890,  a  very  interesting  account  of 
this  chase,  from  which  narrative  the  following  extracts  are  made: 
<<  Orders  were  at  once  given  to  the  engineer  to  make  all  possible 
steam,  the  sails  were  cast  loose,  and  the  Sonoma  sprung  ahead  in 
pursuit."  .  .  .  ** Renewed  orders  were  given  to  the  engineer  to 
crowd  all  steam  and  use  every  possible  effort  to  increase  the  steam 
by  the  use  of  blowers  or  through  any  other  means."  ...  "  Two 
or  three  times  the  engineer  reported  that  the  extreme  pressure  upon 
the  boilers  if  kept  up  would  cause  an  explosion,  to  which  reply  was 
finally  made,  *  Your  duty  is  to  obey  orders,  mine  to  capture  or  de- 
stroy the  Florida  at  any  risk. " 
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This  latter  sentiment  is  an  eminently  proper  one  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint,  for  more  than  one  commander  or  final  judge  of  ex- 
pedients in  a  camp  or  on  board  an  armed  vessel  can  only  result  in 
confusion  and  failure  through  crossing  of  authority,  but  the  principle 
should  in  all  cases  be  double-acting  to  the  extent  of  holding  the 
determining  authority  alone  responsible  for  the  results  of  his  judg- 
ment, both  in  success  and  failure.  The  last  reference  to  the  Sonoma 
in  the  magazine  article  from  which  quotations  have  been  made 
says  :  "  Shortly  afterward,  upon  receiving  orders  to  take  the  Sonoma 
to  New  York,  we  proceeded  thither  and  inunediately  after  our  arrival 
there  the  vessel  was  put  out  of  commission.  The  long  chase  of  the 
Florida  made  extensive  repairs  essential.''  The  vessel  arrived  at 
New  York  about  the  middle  of  June  and  a  survey  showed  that  her 
cylinder  had  been  damaged  by  overwork  and  that  her  boiler  tubes 
were  so  nearly  burned  out  that  they  would  have  to  be  entirely 
renewed.  The  story  is  concluded  by  the  following  letter  sent  to  Mr. 
Bhoades  under  date  of  July  25th  :  ^^  Sir  :  A  report  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  machinery  of  the  gunboat  Sonoma  shows  that  it  has  been 
seriously  injured  in  consequence  of  your  neglect  of  duty.  You  are 
therefore  dismissed  the  service,  and  will,  from  this  date,  cease  to  be 
regarded  as  an  Acting  First  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  navy. 

Very  respectfully, 
Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  *' 

The  town  of  Washington  some  distance  up  the  Pamlico  River 
from  Pamlico  Sound  had  been  taken  and  occupied  by  the  Federal 
naval  force  in  the  North  Carolina  Sounds  since  early  in  1862.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  of  April,  1863,  the  enemy  cut  off  water  com- 
munication by  occupying  some  works  below  the  town  and  made  a 
determined  though  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recapture  it,  the  two  or 
three  naval  vessels  thus  cut  off  being  forced  to  severe  and  prolonged 
exertions  to  retain  possession  of  the  place  and  preserve  themselves. 
The  following  extracts  from  ofBcial  reports  regarding  the  investment 
refer  to  valuable  services  performed  by  members  of  the  engineer 
corps. 

From  the  report  of  Acting  Rear  Admiral  S.  P.  Lee  : 

"The  Louisiana^    Comrnodore  Hull,  and  an   armed  transport 
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called  the  EagUj  under  charge  of  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Lay  and 
Paymaster  W.  W.  Williams,  of  the  Loumana^  as  volunteers,  were 
almost  constantly  engaged  with  the  enemy's  batteries  opposite  Wash- 
ington." 

<^  .  .  .  Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  H.  Bafferty,  Acting 
Third  Assistant  Engineer  John  E.  Harper,  .  .  .  are  recommended 
to  especial  notice  for  their  good  conduct  and  bravery  in  battle. " 

From  the  report  of  Commander  B.  T.  Eenshaw  of  the  Louisnana: 

^^  Second  Assistant  Engineer  John  L.  Lay  and  Assistant  Pay- 
master W.  W.  Williams  volunteering  to  take  charge  of  the  guns  on 
board  transport  Eaglcy  I  directed  them  to  do  so;  they  have  dt>ne  good 
service,and  acted  to  my  entire  satisfaction." 

< ^Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Thomas  Mallahan,  of  the 
GereSy  while  attempting  to  land  in  one  of  her  boats,  was  killed  by  a 
musket  ball." 

From  the  report  of  Acting  Lieutenant  Graves  of  the  Lochoood: 

^*  Late  in  the  afternoon  my  boiler  commenced  leaking  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  put  out  the  fires.  I  ordered  the  engineers  to  blow 
out  the  water  and  repair  it  temporarily  with  all  possible  despatch, 
and  my  thanks  are  due  to  Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  J.  T. 
Newton  and  and  Acting  Third  ^Assistant  John  I.  Miller  for  the 
energy  and  promptness  they  displayed  in  complying  with  my  orders. 
At  9  p.  M.  had  steam  again." 

As  early  as  May,  1862,  the  Navy  Department  had  informed 
Flag  Officer  DuPont  confidentially  of  its  intention  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  Charleston,  and  in  January,  1863,  orders  were  sent  to 
him  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution,  the  iron-clads  as  fast  as  com- 
pleted being  ordered  to  report  to  him  for  the  undertaking.  One  of 
the  first  to  arrive,  the  Mo7htcmkj  Captain  John  L.  Worden,  distin- 
guished herself  the  28th  of  February  by  going  under  the  guns 
of  Fort    McAllister    in  the  Ogeechee  River  and  destroying  with  her 
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shells  the  Confederate  steamer  Nashville  which  had  been  discovered 
aground  about  1,200  yards  np  the  riyer,  the  JUontauk  receiving  a 
severe  fire  from  the  fort  without  material  damage  while  shelling  the 
.  j^asAvlUe.  On  the  third  of  March,  DuPont,  to  test  the  mechanical 
appliances  of  the  monitors  and  give  the  men  practice  in  firing  the 
guns,  sent  the  Paasaie,  Patapsco  and  NaharU  to  attack  Fort  McAllister. 
The  monitors  stood  the  test  well  and  received  no  serious  damage 
beyond  dents  in  the  turrets  and  side  armor,  while  the  few  defects  in 
turret  turning  mechanism,  gun  mounts  and  machinery  that  existed 
were  discovered  and  remedied.  The  Weehawken  while  on  her  way 
to  join  the  fleet  broke  down  February  7th  off  Fort  Boyal  and  was 
completely  disabled.  The  trunk  of  one  of  her  en^irines  broke  short 
off  at  the  piston,  canting  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  cracking  the 
cylinder  beyond  repair.  It  happened  that  the  cylinders  of  the 
CoTncmehe  were  completed  in  Jersey  City  and  were  made  from  the 
same  patterns  and  in  the  same  shop  where  the  Weehawken  was  built 
so  by  use  of  the  telegraph  and  the  chartering  of  a  vessel  the  cylinders 
of  the  latter  with  all  their  attachments  were  hastened  to  Port  Boyal 
and  installed  in  the  disabled  vessel  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of 
time. 

On  the  7th  of  April  DuPont  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
Fort  Sumter  with  the  New  Ironsides^  JUontauk,  Weehawkenj  Cats- 
JdU^  Passaic^  Nalycmt^  Patapsco^  Nar^tcket  a/ad  Keohuk,  The  iron- 
clads were  in   action  less  than  two  hours  and  were  then  withdrawn 

by  signal  from  the  flagship.  A  quartermaster  was  killed  in  the  pilot 
house  of  the  Nahaait  by  a  flying  piece  of  bolt  from  the  armor  and 
Commander  Downes  and  five  others  were  injured  in  the  same  manner 
on  that  vessel.  The  Keohuk  with  her  curious  striped  armor  fared 
badly,  being  struck  ninety  times  in  thirty  minutes  and  pierced  through 
at  and  about  the  water-line  nineteen  times,  while  her  turret  was 
penetrated  and  the  ship  generally  riddled.  Fifteen  of  her  crew  were 
wounded,  some  of  them  seriously.  She  was  kept  afloat  during  the 
ensuing  night,  but  when  the  water  became  rough  in  the  morning  she 
sank,  her  people  being  taken  off  just  in  time  to  save  their  lived. 
Ilear  Admiral  DuPont  made  a  discouraging  report  to  the  Navy 
Department  respecting  the  monitors,  and  Chief  Engineer  Stimers, 
who  had  been  sent  down  from  New  York  with  a  company  of 
machinists   and   ship-smiths   to   repair   injuries   to   the    iron-clad^. 
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reported  very  favorably  regarding  them,  the  two  reports  being  the 
beginning  of  a  famous  controversy  that  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
separate  chaptei . 

The  iron-clads  did  not  again  engage  the  Charleston  forts  while 
nnder  DnPont's  command,  but  in  June  an  event  took  place  that  did 
much  to  redeem  the  reputation  of  the  monitors.  In  [November, 
1861,  an  English  iron  steamer  named  Fingal  ran  the  blockade  into 
Savannah  and  after  discharging  her  cargo  was  sold  to  tlie  Confederate 
government  and  converted  into  an  armored  vessel  of  war  by  altera- 
tions practically  the  same  as  those  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
HerrimaCj  with  the  addition  of  a  heavy  armor  belt  of  timber  about 
the  water-line  and  a  torpedo  spar  fitted  on  the  bow.  Bhe  was  armed 
with  two  6-j^  inch  and  two  7  inch  Brooke  rifles,  the  latter  pivoted 
for  bow  and  stem  as  well  as  broadside  fire,  and  had  a  crow  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  oflScers  and  men.  These  preparations  con- 
sumed much  time  and  it  was  not  until  1863  that  she  was  ready  for 
service,  the  blockaders  in  the  meanwhile  having  maintained  a  vigilant 
watch  over  all  channels  whereby  she  might  get  to  sea.  In  June  it 
became  definitely  known  that  the  AtlarUaj  as  the  Fingal  had  been 
re-named,  had  crossed  over  into  Wassaw  Sound  south  of  Savannah 
and  might  be  expected  to  make  a  raid  on  the  blockaders  thereabouts. 
The  double-en der  Oimmerone  being  the  only  vessel  just  then  off 
Wassaw  Sound,  Admiral  DuPont  immediately  despatched  thither  the 
monitors  Weeluiwken  and  Naha/rUj  the  senior  officer  being  sturdy 
John  Bodgers  in  the  Weehawken. 

Earlv  in  the  morning:  of  June  17th,  the  anniversarv  of  Bunker 
Hill,  the  Atlanta  came  down  to  give  battle  to  the  monitors,  being 

accompanied  by  two  steamers  said  to  have  been  filled  with  excursion- 
ists expecting  to  witness  an  easy  victory.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  channel  the  Nahanty  having  no  pilot,  had  to  follow  the  Weetiawkai 
and  was  unable  to  fire  a  gun  in  the  action  which  ensued.  At  4.55  a. 
M.  the  Atlanta  opened  fire  without  effect,  which  was  not  returned 
until  twenty  minutes  later  when  Bodgers  with  deliberate  precision 
began  using  the  Weehawkeah  guns,  one  of  which  was  a  Xl-inch  like 
those  of  the  original  Monitor^  and  the  other  a  XV-inch.  In  fifteen 
minutes  the  Atlantay  then  aground  and  badly  damaged,  hauled  down 
her  colors  and  surrendei'ed.  Four  of  the  five  shots  fired  from  the 
Weehawken  had  struck  her,  one  of  the  XV-inch,  the  first  fired,  having 
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broken  tlirongb  the  armor  and  wood  backing,  strewed  the  gnn-deck 
with  splinters  and  prostrated  forty  men  by  the  concussion,  one  of 
whom  died  :  the  other  XV -inch  shot  knocked  off  the  top  of  the 
pilot-honse  and  disabled  both  pilots  and  the  man  at  the  wheel,  which 
accounts  for  the  vessel  going  aground.  One  of  the  Xl-inch  shots 
did  no  damage  beyond  breaking  a  plate  or  two  at  the  knuckle,  but 
the  other  one  carried  away  a  port-shutter  and  scattered  its  fragments 
about  the  gun-deck.  Lieutenant  Commander  D.  B.  Harmony  of  the 
NaharU  was  put  in  charge  with  a  prize  crew,  Acting  First  Assistant 
Engineer  J.  G.  Young  of  the  Weehawken  taking  charge  of  the  en- 
gines. The  prize  was  found  fully  equipped  with  ammunition  and 
stores  for  a  cruise  and  was  appraised  as  follows  by  a  board  of  naval 
officers: 

Hull $260,000.00 

Mtchlnery 80,000.00 

Ordnance,  ordnance  storeB  &r» 14,022.91 

Medical  storeii 2000 

ProviAiOQs,  clothing  and  small  stores 1,012.^5 

Eqaipments  and  stores  in  the  master's,  boatswaiu's,  sailmaker's,  aud  car- 
penter's departments 5,773.50 

Total  valuation 1850,829.26 

The  above  amount,  less  $789.30  costs  of  trial,  was  subsequently 
declared  by  the  prize  court  as  available  for  distribution. 

Three  hours  after  the  surrender  the  engine  of  the  Atlanta  was 
reversed  by  engineer  Young  and  the  vessel  backed  off  into  deep 
water,  proceeding  later  under  her  own  steam  without  convoy  to  Port 
Royal  where  she  was  repaired  and  enrolled  in  the  naval  service  of 
the  United  States.  Captain  Bodgers'  report  of  the  engagement  con  • 
tains  the  following:  **  The  engine,  under  the  direction  of  First 
Assistant  Engineer  James  G.  Young,  always  in  beautiful  order,  was 
well  worked.  Mr.  Young  has,  I  hope,  by  his  participation  in  this 
action,  won  the  promotion  for  which,  on  account  of  his  skill  and 
valuable  services,  I  have  already  recommended  him."  On  the  5th 
of  July  Mr.  Young  received  his  promotion  to  the  grade  of  acting 
chief  engineer. 

The  outline  sketches  of  the  AtUmta  here  following  are  repro- 
duced from  drawings  made  at  the  time  of  her  capture  by  Second 
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Assistant  Engineer  P.  B.  Yoorhees  of  the  Wabashj  and  were  for- 
warded as  part  of  the  official  report  of  the  capture.  In  a  general 
way  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  type  of  armored  vessels  which  lack  of 
iron  building  material  forced  the  constructors  and  engineers  of  the 
^(mth  to  resort  to. 


_W'«.ti>. 


-  J/it€| 


CoNFEDEBATK  Irok-Clad  AiUmtc^  CAPTURED  BY  THE  Weehowken, 
Enlai^  section  on  A-B  showing  framing,  wooden  armor,  etc 

Rear  Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren  relieved  Rear  Admiral*  Du- 
Pont  on  the  6th  of  July  and  immediately  began  a  determined  and 
prolonged  struggle,  in  conjunction  with  the  army,  for  the  possession 
of  Charleston  Harbor,  partial  success  being  achieved  by  the  capture 
of  Morris  Island  and  its  formidable  fort,  Wagner,  on  the  6th  of 
September.  Fort  Sumter  was  steadily  assailed  for  months  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  was  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  though  the 
enemy  retained  possession  of  it.     A  noteworthy  casualty  of  the  siege 
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occurred  on  the  Catshill  while  engaged  with  Fort  Wagner  on  the 
17th  of  August.  A  shot  from  the  fort  struck  the  top  of  the  pilot- 
house and  shattered  the  inner  lining  of  it,  pieces  of  which  killed 
Commander  Greorge  W.  Bodgers  and  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  O. 
Woodbury,  and  wounded  a  pilot  and  a  master's  mate,  all  of  whom 
were  in  the  pilot-house.  It  is  claimed  by  the  friends  of  the  monitor 
type  of  ships  that  these  two  unfortunate  officers  and  the  quarter- 
master killed  on  the  Nafumt  were  the  only  persons  who  were  killed 
on  the  monitors  by  cannon  fire  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 
The  constant  employment  of  the  monitors  during  these  months  of 
siege  entailed  much  hard  work  and  suffering  upon  the  engine-room 
force,  the  reports  of  commanding  officers  containing  frequent 
reference  to  a  prostration  of  engineers  and  fixemen  from  the 
intense  heat  of  their  stations. 

Lumediately  after  the  evacuation  of  Morris  Island  by  the  enemy 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  take  Sumter  by  assault,  a  land- 
ing party  of  about  four  hundred  men  from  the  fleet  being  sent  on 
shore  the  night  of  September  8th  for  that  purpose.  While  landing 
from  the  boats  a  nimiber  of  casualties  occured  from  the  enemy's  fire 
and  the  party  was  driven  off  after  a  sharp  fight  with  the  loss  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  officers  and  men  made  prisoners.  Third 
Assistant  Engineer  J.  H.  Harmony  of  the  Hovmtomc  being  one  of 
the  latter.  The  night  of  October  5th  a  most  daring  attempt  to  blow  up 
the  New  Inmsidea  was  made  by  Lieutenant  Glassell,  Assistant 
Engineer  Toombs,  and  a  pilot,  who  went  out  to  her  in  a  small  and 
almost  submerged  cigar-shaped  craft  and  exploded  a  torpedo  close 
alongside  the  big  iron-clad.  The  explosion  started  some  beams  and 
knees  in  the  side  of  the  iron-clad  but  did  no  serious  injury.  A  mass 
of  water  fell  upon  the  deck  and  also  extinguished  the  fixes  of  her 
assailant.  Lieutenant  Glassell  took  to  the  water  and  was  captured; 
the  engineer  and  pilot  stuck  to  their  disabled  boat  and  afterward  got 
up  steam  and  returned  to  Charleston  the  same  night.  For  this  Mr. 
Toombs  was  made  a  chief  engineer. 

In  the  operations  of  this  protracted  seige  the  resisting  and 
aggressive  qualities  of  the  monitors  were  well  tested  and  demon- 
strated. An  idea  of  the  hard  knocks  they  gave  and  took  during  the 
summer  may  be  gained  from  the  following  tabular  statement  of  their 
services,  as  reported  to  the  department  by  Admiral  Dahlgren: 
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NUMBER  SHOTS 

FIRBD 
JULY10-8IEPT7, 

1863. 

HITS. 

HTTS,  APBIL  7; 

rUBT  ATTACK 

ON 

SUMTKB. 

HITS  AT 
rr.   MCALLIBT8R. 

IV  in. 

XI  in. 

Catskill 

138 
301 

1       41 
119 
170 
178 
264 

1       44 

I    

425 

478 
28 
107 
276 
180 
633 
155 
4,439 

86 

154 

36 

90 

69 

96 

134 

53 

164 

20 

14 

'35* 
36 

s 

51 

Montauk 

46 

Lehigh 

Passaic 

9 

1 

Weehawken, 

Nantacket. 

New  IronsideB. 

Totals 

I 

'  1,255 

6,771 

882 

256 

56 

The  limited  operations  of  the  Lehigh  were  due  to  the  fact  that 
she  did  not  arrive  at  Charleston  until  August  30,  and  consequentlj 
was  engaged  only  about  a  week  of  the  period  dealt  with. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  December  6,  the 
Weehawken  sank  at  her  anchorage  off  Morris  Island.  The  cause  of 
this  disaster  as  determined  by  a  court  of  inquiry  appears  to  have 
been  altering  her  trim  by  stowing  an  unusual  quantity  of  shot  and 
fihell  in  the  bow  compartments  and  leaving  the  forward  hatch  open 
when  water  was  breaking  on  board.  Ordinarily  all  water  ran  aft 
and  was  thrown  out  by  the  pumps  in  the  engine-room,  but  with  the 
changed  trim  this  did  not  occur  until  a  large  quantity  of  water  had 
accumulated  forward,  bringing  her  more  and  more  down  by  the 
head,  and  rapidly  increasing  through  new  leaks  started  by  the 
unusually  heavy  load  forward.  This  condition  was  not  discovered 
until  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  she  sank,  and  the  desperate 
attempts  then  made  to  relieve  her  were  unavailing;  her  limit  of 
buoyancy,  which  was  only  126  tons,  was  reached  before  the  pumps 
began  gaining  on  the  water,  and  she  went  down.  Four  oflScers  and 
twenty- six  men  perished  in  her,  the  entire  watch  on  duty  in  the 
engine  and  fire-rooms  being  lost.  The  four  oflScers  drowned  were 
all  third  assistant  engineers — Messrs.  Henry  W.  Merian;  Augustus 
Mitchell;^  George  W.  McOowan,  and  Charles  Spangberg.  Two  of 
these  were  on  duty  and  the  other  two  heroically  went  to  the  engine- 
loom  to  try  to  render  assistance  instead  of  saving  themselves,  as 
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tbej  inight  hare  done.  The  engineer  in  dyyrge,  Mr.  J.  B.  A. 
Allen,  acting  second  aanatant,  whose  dnties  obliged  him  to  go  on 
deck  atimerTalB  to  report  to  the  execntiTe  officer,  was  sared. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

"For  Southern  prisons  will  sometimes  yawn, 
And  yield  their  dead  onto  life  again  ; 
And  the  day  that  comes  with  a  cloudy  dawn 
In  golden  glory  at  last  may  wane." 

Kate  Putnam  Osgood. 

1863— The  avil  War,  Continued— The  War  on  the  Western  Waters— Passage 
of  Port  Hudson — Destruction  of  the  Frigate  Mississippi — Minor  Opent- 
tions  in  the  West— New  Vessels  Placed  Under  Construction— The  Light- 
Draft  Monitors — ^Iron  Double-Enders- Large  Wooden  Frigates  and  Sloops- 
of-War— The  First  Swift  Cruisers— The  Kaulmazoo  Class  of  Monitors- 
Assimilated  Rank  of  Staff  Officers  Baised— New  Regulations  GoTeming 
Promotion  in  the  Engineer  Corps  Issued. 

THE  naval  force  in  1863  on  the  western  rivers  was  engaged  in  a 
ceaseless  and  baffling  warfare  nnder  conditions  that  were  very 
difficult  and  often  disheartning.  Great  annoyance  was  experienced 
from  the  development  by  the  Confederates  of  the  torpedo,  and  another 
danger,  equally  unassailable,  existed  in  the  guerrillas  or  ^<  bush- 
whackers "  who  infested  the  swamps  and  forests  along  die  river 
banks  in  such  unseen  numbers  that  no  man's  life  was  safe  on  a  pass- 
ing steamer.  David  D.  Porter,  still  a  commander,  but  holding  an 
acting  appointment  as  rear  admiral,  was  now  in  general  command  of 
the  Mississippi  fleet,  which  had  been  increased  by  a  number  of  regu- 
larly built  war  vessels  in  addition  to  the  mortar  boats  and  make-shifts 
previously  spoken  of.  On  the  4th  of  July  Porter  was  commissioned 
a  rear  admiral  in  recognition  of  his  services  before  Vicksburg,  which 
place  succumbed  to  the  combined  army  and  naval  forces  on  that 
date.  Besides  Porter's  fleet,  vessels  of  Farragut's  West  Gulf  block- 
ading squadron  also  operated  in  the  river,  the  most  noteworthy  battle 
of  the  year  in  this  region  being  fought  by  a  division  of  that 
squadron. 

The  night  of  March  14-16  Farragnt  attempted  to  run  past  the 
formidable  batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  Louisiana,  his  object  in  wish- 
ing to  get  above  them  being  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies  from 
the  Bed  River  region  and  also  to  recover  if  possible  the  iron-clad 
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casemated  gnnboat  IndianolOj  which  had  been  captured  by  four 
Confederate  steamers  on  February  24th.  FaiTagut's  fleet  consisted 
of  his  flagship  Hartford,  three  large  ships  and  three  gunboats.  To 
provide  for  keeping  the  large  vessels  going  ahead  in  case  of  injury 
to  their  machinery  they  were  each  ordered  to  lash  a  gunboat  along- 
side on  their  port  sides,  that  being  away  from  Port  Hudson  which 
is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  Mssissippi  had  no 
consort;  not  from  any  sentiment  that  the  old  sea- veteran  could 
fight  her  battles  better  alone,  but  because  there  was  no  gunboat  for 
her  and  her  overhanging  paddle-boxes  would  have  made  the  arrange- 
ment difficult  if  not  impossible  had  there  been  another  gunboat 
available.  The  iron-clad  Essex  and  some  mortar  boats  of  Porter's 
fleet  were  also  present  and  did  good  service  bombarding  the  forts, 
as  they  had  done  before  at  the  forts  below  New  Orleans. 

Shortly  before  midnight  the  squadron  moved  up  the  river  and 
received  a  terrible  flre  from  the  batteries  on  shore,  the  ships  being 
brought  into  bold  relief  by  the  light  of  burning  buildings  and  bon- 
fires on  the  banks.  Farragut  in  the  JBartfard^  with  the  Albatross 
lashed  alongside,  succeeded  in  running  the  batteries  and  gained  a 
position  in  the  river  above,  but  all  the  other  vessels  failed  in  the 
attempt.  The  Monongahda  grounded  on  a  spit  in  front  of  the 
principal  battery  and  for  half  an  hour  was  a  stationary  target  for  a 
most  severe  fire  which  killed  six  and  wounded  twenty -one  of  her 
crew,  Captain  McKinstry  being  among  the  wounded.  Her  escape 
from  this  almost  fatal  predicament  was  due  largely  to  the  exertions 
and  courage  of  her  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Oeorge  F.  Kutz,  and  his 
assistants,  the  senior  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Joseph  Trilley,  now  a 
chief  engineer  in  the  navy.  To  work  the  engines  to  their  utmost 
in  the  endeavor  to  back  off,  these  officers  took  the  desperate  risk  of 
doubling  the  steam  pressure  in  the  boilers  and  with  the  added 
power  thus  obtained  and  the  assistance  of  the  consort  Kmeo  the 
ship  was  finally  floated.  This  extraordinary  power  worked  through 
the  engines  resulted  in  heating  the  forward  crank  pin,  the  brasses 
of  which  were  slacked  off  during  a  momentary  stop,  and  the  engines 
thereafter  kept  running  at  full  speed  by  playing  a  stream  of  water 
from  the  fire  hose  on  the  hot  pin  until  the  ship  was  off  the  bottom. 
By  that  time  the  pin  was  so  burned  and  cut  that  the  engines  were 
disabled  and  the  Morumgahda  and  Eineo  had  to  drop  down  the 
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river  out  of  action.  While  the  engineers  were  struggling  with  the 
crank-pin  adjustment  an  80 -pounder  rifle  shot  came  into  the  engine- 
room  and  broke  into  pieces  bj  striking  the  end  of  the  reversing  shaft 

The  reports  made  by  the  commanding  and  executive  officers 
ascribed  the  failure  of  the  Monongahela  to  K^t  past  the  batteries  to 
the  failure  of  the  engines,  but  Chief  Engineer  Kutz  was  able  to 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  Admiral  Farragut  that  the  casualty  to 
the  engines  occurred  while  unusual  exertions  were  being  made  to 
back  off  the  spit,  and  not  after  the  vessel  was  again  afloat,  as  had 
been  charged. 

The  JUi88is8fippi  following  astern  of  the  Monongahela  also  went 
aground  and  for  thirty-five  minutes  made  heroic  endeavors  to  get 
off  and  escape  from  the  galling  cross  fire  of  three  batteries  concen- 
trated upon  her.  The  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Rutherford, 
increased  the  steam  pressure  from  thirteen  to  twenty-five  pounds 
and  backed  the  engines  with  all  their  power  without  avail.  The 
fire  of  the  enemy  finally  became  so  accurate  and  deadly  that  Cap- 
tain Melancthon  Smith  deemed  it  ^'most  judicious  and  humane," 
as  he  expressed  it  in  his  report,  to  abandon  the  vessel,  and  then 
followed  a  task  that  must  have  been  most  repugnant  to  those  who 
loved  the  old  ship  and  respected  her  historical  associations.  Her 
battery  was  spiked;  the  small  arms  thrown  overboard;  the  engineers 
and  their  men  broke  and  destroyed  the  vital  parts  of  the  machinery; 
fires  were  kindled  in  several  places  between  decks,  and  after  the 
sick  and  wounded  were  brought  up  the  ship  wai^  left  to  her  fate. 
Sixty-four  of  her  crew  were  reported  killed  and  missing  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  as  saved,  a  number  of  the  latter  being 
wounded  from  the  enemy's  fire,  among  them  Mr.  J.  E.  Fallon, 
third  assistant  engineer.  In  this  disaster  and  its  sequence  Third 
Assistant  Engineer  Jefferson  Brown  was  the  subject  of  one  of  those 
incidents  of  resurrection  from  supposed  death  which  occurred  a 
number  of  times  during  the  Civil  War  and  turned  mourning  into 
rejoicing  for  a  number  of  families  both  North  and  South.  Mr. 
Brown  was  reported  drowned  when  the  Mismaippi  was  lost,  and  in 
collecting  material  for  this  book  the  writer  found  his  name  still  in- 
scribed in  the  list  of  the  dead  in  the  casualty-book  of  the  rebellion 
kept  by  the  bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Navy  Department. 
Some  months  after  the  disaster,  when  an  exchange  of  prisoners  was 
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effected,  Mr.  Brown  appeared  among  the  captives  given  np,  and  has 
lived  to  be  at  present  a  chief  engineer  on  the  retired  list  of  the 
navy. 

The  following  spirited  description  of  the  final  scene  in  the 
career  of  the  Misaimppi  is  taken  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ck>lnmbia  Commanderj  of  the  Militarj  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  by  Chief  Engineer  Harrie  Webster,  U.  8.  Navy,  who  as  an 
assistant  engineer  on  board  the  Oensiee  witnessed  the  tragedy. 

(<As  the  smoke  slowly  drifted  to  leeward  we  canght  sight  of  the 
old  frigate  Misnsnppii  hard  and  fast  agronnd,  apparently  aban- 
doned, and  on  fire. 

'^When  we  first  discovered  her  the  fire  was  already  crawling  np 
the  rigging. 

'^From  every  hatch  the  flames  were  surging  heavenward,  and 
it  seemed  bat  a  question  of  minutes  when  the  good  old  ship  must 
blow  np. 

^^Every  mast,  spar,  and  rope  was  outlined  against  the  dark 
background  of  forest  and  sky,  and  it  was  a  sad,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  beautiful  spectacle. 

^^ While  all  hands  were  speculating  on  the  causes  of  the 
disaster  the  staunch  old  craft,  which  had  braved  the  gales  of  every 
clime,  slowly  floated  free  from  the  bank,  and,  turned  by  an  eddy  in 
the  current,  swept  out  into  the  river  and  headed  for  the  fleet  as 
though  under  helmsman's  control. 

^^As  the  burning  ship  neared  the  ships  at  anchor  in  her  path, 
her  guns,  heated  by  the  flames,  opened  flre,  one  after  another  in 
orderly  sequence,  and  as  their  breechings  had  been  burned  awaj 
the  recoil  carried  them  amidships,  where,  crashing  through  the 
weakened  deck,  they  fell  into  the  fiery  depths,  showers  of  sparks 
and  fresh  fiames  following  the  plunge. 

^^Fortunately  for  us,  her  guns  had  been  trained  on  the  bluffs, 
80  her  shots  fiew  wide  of  the  fleet  and  sped  crashing  into  the  forest 
below  the  batteries  of  Fort  Hudson. 

^^Majestically,  as  though  inspired  with  victory,  the  ship,  which 
bj  this  time  was  a  mass  of  fire  from  stem  to  stern,  from  truck  to 
water-line,  floated  past  the  fleet,  down  past  Froflt's  Island,  down 
into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
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t^BnddeDlj,  as  if  bj  magic,  her  masta  shot  into  the  air  all 
ablaze,  a  tremendous  tongue  of  flame  pierced  the  sky  for  an  instant, 
and  amid  the  muffled  thunder  of  her  exploded  magazine  the 
Misaisnppi  disappeared  in  the  stream  whose  name  she  had  borne  so 
brayely  and  so  long." 

The  JSiohmondj  with  the  Omeeee  alongside,  was  the  second  in 
line  following  the  flagship,  and  was  disabled  at  the  turning  point  in 
the  rirer  opposite  the  batteries  bj  a  shot  carrying  away  both  her 
safety  valves  and  letting  off  the  steam,  which  obliged  her  to  drop 
down  stream,  the  Omeies  being  unable  to  carry  her  up  against  the 
strong  current.  She  had  three  men  killed  and  twelve  wounded,  the 
majority  of  the  casualties  occurring  among  the  marines,  a  gun's 
crew  of  whom  were  nearly  all  swept  away  by  a  single  shot.  Com- 
mander James  Alden  of  the  Hichmand  in  his  report  of  the  battle 
said,  ^^To  Mr.  Moore,  our  chief  engineer,  great  credit  is  due  for  his 
management  throughout  the  fight,  and  particularly  after  the  accident 
to  the  safety-valve  chest."  The  &«nd9M  was  considerably  damaged 
by  shot  and  had  three  wounded;  her  commander  reported,  <^I 
also  bring  to  special  notice  the  efficient  manner  in  which  Mr.  John 
Oahill,  senior  engineer,  and  the  assistant  engineers,  Charles  H. 
Harreb,  Michael  McLaughlin,  Christopher  Milton  and  fikrrie 
Webster,  with  the  firemen  and  coal  heavers  attached  to  this  depart, 
ment,  worked  the  engine  and  supplied  the  furnaces  daring  the 
action." 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  engine  department  of  the  Richmond 
was  most  critical  after  the  destruction  of  the  safety  valves,  the 
engine  and  fire-rooms  being  filled  with  steam,  which  obliged  the 
most  heroic  devotion  to  duty  in  order  to  save  the  boilers  by  hauling 
the  fires.  Mr.  £ben  Hoyt,  the  first  assistant  engineer,  was  con- 
spicuous  in  this  work,  as  described  by  the  following  from  the 
official  report  of  Chief  Engineer  John  W.  Moore : 

^'  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  valuable 
assistance  rendered  me  by  First  Assistant  Engineer  E.  Hoyt,  who, 
during  the  whole  engagement,  was  actively  employed  wherever 
most  required,  until  after  having  penetrated  the  steam  several  times, 
while  superintending  the  hauling  of  the  fires,  trying  to  ascertain  the 
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extent  of  in  jury,  &c.,  he  wu  fiDally  led  away  oompletelj  ezhmosted 
and  fainting.'' 

In  forwarding  this  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Com- 
mander Alden  sent  the  following  letter: 

^^  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  the  report  of  the 
chief  engineer  of  this  vessel  setting  forth  the  injuries  done  to  onr 
machinery  on  the  night  of  the  14th  instant  It  would  have 
been  sent  with  the  others,  but  Mr.  Moore's  attention  has  been 
so  entirely  engrossed  in  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  repairs 
that  it  was  found  impracticable. 

^^  In  my  general  report  of  our  proceedings,  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to,  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Mr.  Moore's  services,  and 
would  again  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  his  merits  as  an 
officer.  All  that  he  says  of  his  assistants  I  can  endorse  most  fully, 
and  would  beg  leave  to  mention  here  what  I  regret  was  from  some 
oversight  omitted  in  my  first  report,  namely,  that  Third  Assistant 
Engineer  Weir,  who  was  stationed  at  the  bell-pull  on  the  bridge, 
was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me  in  pointing  out  the  location  of 
the  different  batteries,  and  although  knocked  down  and  injured  by 
splinters,  recovered  himself  immediately  and  continued  unflinch- 
ingly at  his  post." 

In  order  to  communicate  with  the  admiral  above  Port  Hudson, 
Ck>mmander  Alden  directed  the  commander  of  the  Oeneaee  to  fit  out 
an  expedition  from  his  vessel  for  that  purpose.    As  the  undertaking 
was  one  of  great  peril,  volunteers  were  called  for  from  among  the 
ofiScers,    and   three   or  four   responded:  from   these  Commander 
Macomb  selected  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Harrie  Webster^ 
although  he  was  the  only  staff  officer  who  had  volunteered;  put  him 
in  command  of  a  boat's  crew,  and  started  him  off  oft  his  dangerous 
mission.      Mr.   Webster  successfully  took  his  boat  through  the  six 
or  eight   miles  of  intervening  swamps  and  lagoons,  delivered  his 
despatches  to  Admiral  Farragut,  received  others  from  him  to  Com- 
mander  Alden,   and  returned  to  the  Oenesee  the  same  night.     On 
the  way  back  he  landed  and  examined  a  signal  station  of  the  enemy, 
and,  finding  about  it  the  fresh  trail  of  a  horseman,  he  took  his  party 
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in  pnrsnit,  eyentually  oyerhanling  and  capturing  at  the  point  of  his 
roYolver  a  Ck)nf  ederate  lieutenant  with  his  horse,  accontrements,  and 
important  despatches.  The  exploit  was  one  of  remarkable  nerre 
and  daring,  performed  as  it  was  in  the  gloomy  fastnesses  of  the 
enemy's  country. 

On  the  22nd  of  March  while  Bear  Admiral  Porter  with  some 
mortar-boats  and  small  steamers  was  trying  to  work  through  the 
thickets  of  Steele's  Bayou  and  thus  get  into  the  Yazoo  Biyer,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  concealed  in  the  woods; 
two  of  his  men  were  severely  wounded  and  Acting  Third  Assistant 
Engineer  Henry  Sullivan  of  the  DahJUa  was  struck  by  a  rifle  ball 
and  killed. 

On  March  28th  the  purchased  gun-vessel  Diana^  Acting  Master 
T.  L.  Peterson  commanding,  was  sent  into  Qrand  Lake  from  the 
Atchafalaya  Biver  to  make  a  reconnoissance.  When  on  her  return 
she  was  attacked  near  Berwick  Bay  from  shore  by  field  pieces  and 
sharp-shooters,  and  was  forced  to  surrender  after  a  fiercely  fought 
contest  lasting  nearly  three  hours.  The  commanding  officer  and 
two  master's  mates  next  to  him  in  rank  were  killed  before  the  sur- 
render, and  Acting  Assistant  Engineer  James  McNally  was  also 
killed,  the  latter's  death  being  instantaneous  from  a  Minie  ball  in 
the  head. 

About  the  middle  of  July  while  a  detachment  of  vessels  of  the 
Mississippi  flotilla  was  up  the  Yazoo  Biver  destroying  Confederate 
steamers  that  had  taken  refuge  there,  the  armored  gunboat  Baron 
de  KdVb  ran  upon  two  torpedoes  and  was  sunk  in  twenty  feet  of 
water.  Her  hull  was  so  damaged  that  no  effort  was  made  to  raise 
her,  but  her  guns,  stores,  and  parts  of  the  machinery  were  removed, 
and  her  armor  plates  were  taken  off  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
of  use  to  the  enemy.  The  Ba/ron  de  KaXb  was  originally  the  8t. 
LwM^  the  name  having  been  changed  about  the  time  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  Department,  and  she  was  the  third  of  the  seven 
original  Edes  iron-clads  to  be  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  The  Cairo 
was  sunk  by  a  torpedo  in  the  Yazoo  Biver  in  December,  1862,  and 
the  Oinovnmati  was  sunk  by  the  Yicksburg  batteries.  May  27th, 
1863.  These  disasters  were  unattended  with  loss  of  life  except  in 
the  case  of  the  CinctnfuUij  which  had  nineteen  people  killed  or 
drowned  and  fourteen  wounded.  First  Engineer  Simon  Shultioe 
beiuff  one  of  the  latter.  
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An  unfortimate  and  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  September 
8th  by  a  combined  armj  and  navy  force  upon  a  fortified  position  at 
Sabine  Pass,  Texas.  The  force  consisted  of  1,200  troops  in  trans- 
ports, convoyed  by  the  naval  steamers  Orcmite  OUy^  Arizonaj  Sachem^ 
and  Clifiony  all  purchased  vessels  of  inferior  resisting  powers.  In 
the  engagement  the  two  last  named  were  both  disabled  by  shots  ex- 
ploding their  boilers,  and  were  compelled  to  surrender.  The  Sachem 
had  two  engineers  and  seven  men  killed  and  a  considerable  number 
wounded,  the  two  unfortunate  engineers  being  John  Frazer,  acting 
second  assistant  engineer,  and  John  Munroe,  acting  third  assistant. 
The  executive  ofBcer,  Acting  Master  Bhoades,  and  seven  men  of  the 
Cl^ion  were  killed  and  a  number,  mostly  soldiers,  wounded;  her  chief 
engineer,  Mr.  Bradley,  was  wounded  and  was  afterward  reported  by 
the  Confederate  captors  of  the  survivors  as  having  died  of  his  injuries. 

In  October  the  commander  of  the  ironclad  Osage^  of  the  Missis- 
sippi 8quadron,having  received  information  that  a  Oonf ederate  steamer 
was  tied  up  to  the  bank  in  the  Bed  Biver,  sent  out  an  expedition 
under  command  of  Acting  Chief  Engineer  Thomas  Doughty,  with 
Assistant  Engineer  Hobbs  as  his  lieutenant,  which  expedition  captured 
and  destroyed  the  steamer  and  another  one,  took  a  number  of  pris- 
oners, and  returned  without  loss  to  the  Osage.  Mr.  Doughty's  re- 
port of  the  affair,  dated  October  7,  1863,  follows: 

<<  8ib:  In  obedience  to  your  order,  I,  with  a  party  of  twenty 
men,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hobbs,  started  for  Bed  Biver  this 
morning.  Arriving  at  Bed  Biver,  I  could  see  no  signs  of  a  steam- 
boat. I  divided  the  party,  sending  eight  men  down  the  river  to  look 
into  the  bend  below,  and  with  twelve  started  up  the  river.  When 
we  had  traveled  about  half  a  mile  I  saw  the  chimneys  of  a  steamer. 
The  woods  were  found  so  dense  that  we  could  not  penetrate  them, 
and  the  only  alternative  was  to  advance  in  sight.  The  steamer  was 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  I  feared  those  on  board  might 
see  us  in  time  to  escape  before  we  were  near  enough  to  use  our  rifles. 
No  one  saw  us,  and  I  chose  a  spit  opposite  her,  where  we  could  see 
any  one  who  attempted  to  escape.  I  hailed  her;  two  men  were  seen 
to  run  forward  and  disappear;  I  directed  three  files  on  the  right  to 
firo.  The  fire  brought  the  men  out,  and  at  my  command  they  brought 
to  my  side  of  the  river  two  skiffs  which  belonged  to  the  boat.     I  was 
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about  to  embark  a  party  to  bum  her,  when  I  heard  a  steamboat  de- 
scending the  river.  I  ordered  the  men  out  of  sight  behind  a  large 
log  and  some  bushes,  and  in  two  minutes  I  saw  a  steamer  round  the 
point  above.  I  waited  until  she  was  within  four  hundred  jards,  and 
showed  myself,  and  ordered  her  to  stop.  She  did  so,  and  I  found 
myself  in  possession  of  nine  prisoners  and  two  steamboats.  I  knew 
I  could  not  get  them  out  of  the  river,  and  I  ordered  the  destruction 
of  the  first  one  captured,  the  Argua^  and  embarked  on  board  the  sec- 
ond, the  Robert  Fultan,  and  steamed  down  to  the  landing  where  I 
first  struck  the  river,  where  I  ordered  her  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  she  was  one  mass  of  flame.  She  was  the  better  vessel 
of  the  two,  and  was  valued  by  her  owner  at  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars.  Neither  of  them  had  any  cargo  on  board.  I  captured  all 
the  officers  of  the  boats,  one  first  lieutenant  in  the  Ck)nfederate  army, 
and  three  negroes." 

Admiral  Porter  in  reporting  this  affair  to  the  Department  said, 
<<  This  is  a  great  loss  to  the  rebels  at  this  moment,  as  it  cuts  off  their 
means  of  operating  across  that  part  of  Atchafalaya  where  they  lately 
came  over  to  attack  Morganzia.  This  capture  ^I  deter  others  from 
coming  down  Bed  Biver.  The  affair  ma  well  managed,  and  the  offioen 
and  men  composing  the  expedition  deserve  great  credit  for  the  share 
they  took  in  it." 

During  1863  the  navy  was  increased  by  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  vessels  of  all  kinds  acquired  by  purchase  or  capture,  and  lost 
thirty-two  in  battle  or  by  accidental  destruction.  Fiftj-eigbt 
vessels  of  war  were  placed  under  construction  during  the  same 
period.  The  first  of  these  were  twenty  light-draft  single-tnrreted 
monitors,  contracts  for  the  construction  of  which  were  distributed 
among  a  dozen  different  cities  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  St  Loois^ 
Missouri,  during  the  spring  months  of  the  year.  The  general  plans 
for  these  monitors  were  furnished  by  John  Ericsson  and  the  entire 
control  and  supervision  of  their  building  was  entrusted  to  Chief 
Engineer  A.  O,  Stimers.  They  were  designed  to  draw  six  feet  of 
water  and  were  intended  to  operate  in  shallow  rivers  and  other 
inland  waters  where  guerrillas  had  made  the  service  of  other  types 
of  light-draft  boats  extremely  perilous  and  of  doubtful  success.  For 
causes  that  will  be  referred  to  later,  these  monitors  failed  to  fulfill 
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their  mission  and  never  rendered  anj  serrioe  of  value  to  the  govern- 
ment Their  names  were,  QuoOj  ChimOj  GohoeSy  EUah^  SHamath, 
Koka^  Modoc^  Napa^  Nwubuo^  Na/usett^  Shawnee^  ShUoh^  Squando- 
Stmcookj  TunwiSy  Umpqua^  WomuCj  Waasaw^  Tcksoo^  and  Yuma. 

In  Jane  and  Jnly  contracts  were  made  with  various  ship-builders 
for  seven  iron  donble-enders,  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the 
two  classes  previously  built;  each  had  a  single  inclined  low-pressure 
engine  from  designs  furnished  bj  the  engineer-in-chief.  They  were 
of  1,870  tons  displacement  and  were  named  Ashueloty  Mohongo^ 
Mcmocaoy^  Muaooota^  Shamohen^  Suwanee^  and  Wmnipec. 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  fleet  that  would  be  useful  for  general 
cruising  purposes  when  peace  should  be  restored,  the  Department 
had  plans  prepared  bj  the  Bureau  of  Construction  during  the 
summer  for  a  number  of  large  wooden  frigates  and  sloops-of-war, 
and  began  the  construction  of  a  number  of  them  at  the  different 
navj  yards.  Unfortunately  the  supply  of  seasoned  timber  had  been 
so  drawn  upon  by  the  unusual  amount  of  ship-building  of  the  pre- 
ceding years  that  much  green  material  had  to  be  used  in  these 
vessels  and  as  a  consequence  those  that  were  eventually  finished 
were  very  short-lived.  Being  long  and  narrow,  they  were  strength- 
ened with  diagonal  iron  bracing  amounting  almost  to  an  enormous 
iron  basket  woven  over  the  hull,  and  this  held  them  together  long 
after  the  decay  of  the  timbers  and  would  have  caused  them  to  fall 
in  pieces. 

Eight  of  these  ships  were  gun-deck  frigates  of  4,000  tons  dis- 
placement and  full  ship-rigged.  They  were  about  310  feet  long 
between  perpendiculars  and  forty-six  feet  extreme  beam.  Their 
names  were,  Antieta/m^  Chaerriere^  lUi/nois^  Java^  Kewaydm^ 
JUinnetonkaj  Ontario^  and  Piscataqua.  Two  other  gun-deck  frig- 
ates, the  HosmIo  and  Wandagay  somewhat  larger  than  these  eight, 
were  projected  at  the  same  time,  but  their  hulls  were  never  built. 
In  addition  to  the  frigates,  ten  large  sloops-of-war  of  what  was 
known  as  the  OcmJtoocooh  class  were  ordered.  They  were  of  about 
8,060  tons  displacement  and  were  named  Arapahoe^  Conioocook^ 
KeosauquOj  MamUm^  Mondcmm^  Mosholu^  Pushmalafui^  Tahgayvia^ 
WcmaloseUy  and  WillameUe.  Of  these  only  four — the  CorUoocook^ 
Mofdlouj  Moetiolu  and  Pushmaiaha — were  ever  built,  and  they, 
with  the  new  names  of  AUHmy,  WarcesUrj    Sev&m^  and   CbngresB 
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respeotiTelji  fell  into  decaj  after  cot  manj  jears'  service.  All 
twenty  of  liie  ships  abore  named  were  to  have  two-oylinder  back- 
acting  engines  of  the  leherwood  type,  the  cylinders  being  sixty 
inches  in  diameter  and  three  feet  stroke  of  piston;  boilers  for  each 
vessel  were  specified  to  have  not  less  than  546  square  feet  of  grate 
service.  Late  in  the  fall  Mr.  Isherwood,  acting  for  the  Depart- 
ment, entered  into  contracts  with  eleven  different  machinery  firms 
for  the  engines  and  boilers  of  these  ships,  the  contract  price  for 
machinery  for  each  ship  being  (400,000,  except  the  Ontario  which 
contract  was  awarded  to  John  Boach  of  the  Etna  iron  Works  for 
$885,000.  Owing  to  the  non-completion  of  the  hnlls  of  many  of 
the  ships,  the  matter  of  making  settlements  and  compromises  with 
liie  machinery  contractors  became  a  vexed  problem  for  the  borean 
of  steam  engineering  to  straggle  with  after  the  war. 

The  swift  cmiser  came  into  existence  this  year  also  by  the  be- 
ginning of  work  on  seven  vessels  in  which  speed  was  to  be  the  most 
important  element  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  explaining  the 
need  of  having  snch  vessels  said  in  his  annual  report  for  that  year, 
^'  Besides  the  tnrreted  vessels  for  coast  defense  and  large  armored 
ships  for  naval  conflict  we  need  and  should  have  steamers  of  high 
speed  constructed  of  wood,  with  which  to  sweep  the  ocean,  and 
chase  and  hunt  down  the  vessels  of  an  enemy."  One  of  these 
cruisers,  the  Idaho^  was  the  child  of  Mr.  E.  N.  Dickerson,  who  had 
secured  sufficient  influence  to  obtain  this  opportunity  of  experiment- 
ing on  a  large  scale  with  his  liieory  of  perfect  expansion  of  gases 
when  applied  to  liie  steam  engine.  With  the  Idaho  the  Bureau  of 
Steam  Engineering  had  nothing  to  do,  the  contract  for  hull  and 
machinery  complete  being  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Construction  in 
May,  1863,  with  Paul  L.  Forbes  and  E.  K.  Dickerson,  the  contract 
price  being  $600,000.  The  hull  was  built  by  the  famous  ship- 
builder. Steers,  of  New  York,  and  the  machinery  by  the  Morgan 
Iron  Works  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Dickerson;  there  were 
two  pairs  of  engines  driving  twin  screws,  lie  cylinders  having  the 
very  remarkable  dimensions  for  marine  engines  of  eight  feet  stroke 
and  thirty  inches  diameter.  The  Idaho  was  298  feet  long,  44^  feet 
beam,  and  of  3,240  tons  displacement 

John  Ericsson  also  availed  himself  of  tliis  opportunity  to  try 
engineering  conclusions  with  Engineer-in-Chief  Isherwood.    It  was 
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arranged  that  two  ships  exactly  alike  should  be  built,  one  to  be 
fitted  with  Isherwood's  engines  and  the  other  with  Ericsson's.  The 
ships  were  the  Madawaska  and  Wam^noag^  bnilt  side  bj  side  in 
the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  by  that  master-builder,  Naval  Constructor 
B.  F.  Delano;  they  were  835  feet  long,  45.2  feet  beam,  4,200  tons 
displacement,  and  rated  at  3,281  tons  burden.  Their  boilers  and 
all  auxiliaries  were  the  same.  Isherwood's  engines  consisted  of  a 
pair  of  cylinders  100  inches  in  diameter  and  four  feet  stroke, 
arranged  by  means  of  huge  wood-toothed  gear  wheels  to  make  one 
double  stroke  of  the  piston  for  every  2.04  revolutions  of  the  pro- 
peller shaft  Ericsson's  cylinders  were  the  same  in  number  and 
dimensions  as  Isherwood's,  but  their  arrangement  was  according  to 
his  patented  vibrating  lever  type,  connecting  directly  with  the  shaft. 
Ericsson's  engines  for  the  3£ada/waska  were  built  at  the  Allaire  Iron 
Works,  New  York,  and  Isherwood's  for  the  Wam^rnioag  at  the 
Novelty  Iron  Works  in  the  same  city,  Ihe  contract  price  in  each 
case  being  $700,000. 

Still  another  ship  entered  into  this  competition  for  speed  was  the 
Chattanooga  by  the  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  Building  Co.  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  firm  built  Ihe  hull  at  their  own  yard  and  obtained  the 
machinery  by  sub-contract  from  Merrick  &  Sons.  The  ChatUmooga 
had  a  pair  of  back-acting  engines,  84  inches  diameter  by  42  inch 
stroke,  and  980  square  feet  of  grate  surface;  her  length  was  316  feet; 
breadth  46  feet,  and  displacement  3,040  tons.  The  contract  price 
for  the  vessel  complete  was  $600,000.  The  three  other  cruisers  not 
yet  mentioned  were  the  PomponoosuCy  AmmonoomCy  and  Neshamway^ 
all  of  which  had  Isherwood  engines  precisely  like  those  of  the  Wcmr 
panoagj  and  which  cost  $700,000  for  each  of  the  first  two  named  and 
$680,000  for  the  Neshammy.  The  machinery  for  the  Pompmoosuc 
was  built  by  the  Corliss  Steam  Engine  Co.  of  Providence,  Bhode  Is- 
land; that  for  the  Ammonoomc  by  Gtoorge  Quintard  at  the  Morgan 
Iron  Works,  New  York,  and  that  for  the  Neshami/ny  by  John  Eoach, 
New  York.  The  Ammonoosuc  was  built  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 
and  the  NeaJummy  at  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard,  these  two  being 
sister  ships,  and  of  about  4,000  tons  displacement  each.  The  Pom- 
ponoosuc  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  other  two,  but  was  never 
completed:  under  the  name  of  Qmnedicut  she  stood  in  frame  on  the 
stocks  at  the  Boston  navy  yard  for  many  years  and  was  finally  broken 
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up.  The  completion  and  speed  trials  of  these  cruisers  did  not  occur 
until  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  war;  the  trials  of  some  of  them 
demonstrated  a  new  possibility  in  war-ship  building  and  were  the 
occasion  for  one  of  the  most  remarkable  professional  triumphs  ever 
achieved  by  an  engineer,  for  which  reasons  the  subject  will  be  taken 
up  in  detail  hereafter. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  decided  to  build  four  double- 
turreted  monitors  to  be  heavily  armed  and  armored  and  adapted  to 
ocean  cruising;  battle-ships,  in  fact.  These  were  big  vessels  (5,660 
tons  displacement)  with  big  names — Qwirungamondj  Passaoonauuajj 
Kalamazoo,  and  Shackamaaon.  The  hulls  were  put  under  construc- 
tion at  four  different  navy  yards,  wood  being  used,  and  all  deck- 
plating,  side  armor,  turrets,  etc.,  obtained  by  contract  with  iron 
masters.  In  December  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  made  con- 
tracts for  theii  machinery,  the  contract  price  for  that  for  the  Qtuim- 
gam/md  and  Kalamazoo  being  $580,000  each,  and  $590,000  each  for 
the  other  two.  The  contracts  called  for  twin  screws,  each  screw  shaft 
to  be  actuated  by  a  pair  of  direct-acting  horizontal  engines  with  cyl- 
inders 46^  inches  in  diameter  and  50  inches  stroke;  horizontal  tubu- 
lar boilers  of  not  less  than  900  square  feet  of  grate  surface  for  each 
vessel  were  specified.  Designs  for  this  machinery  were  furnished 
the  contractors  by  Mr.  John  Baird,  engineer,  of  New  York  city. 
None  of  the  hulls  were  ever  completed,  but  under  changed  names 
ihey  stood  on  the  stocks  for  a  number  of  years  and  were  eventually 
broken  up.  The  following  table  shows  the  place  of  building  of  the 
ships  and  machinery: 


MAi  AND  NEW  M AMB. 

WHERS  BUILT. 

HULL. 

MAOHTNKRT. 

QoinsigamoDd,  (Oregon).. 
Passaconowav,  (Mass.) 

Shackamaxon,  (Nebraska) 

Boston  Navy  Yard. 
Kittery  Navy  Yaid. 
New  York  Navy  Yard. 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

Atlantic  Works.  Boston, 
Delamaler  Iron  Works,  K.  Y 

Posey,  Jones  A  Go.  Wil'n  Del 

In  ^November  of  this  year  Mr.  Isherwood  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Atlantic  Works  of  Boston  for  a  complete  ontfit  of 
machinery  for  the  big  frigate  FroflrMin,  still  unfinished  at  the 
Kittery  navy  yard.     The  contract  called  for  a  pair  of  back-acting 
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eDgines  with  cylinders  68  inches  in  diameter  and  42  inches  stroke; 
four  vertical  water- tube  boilers;  two  superheating  boilers;  a  SewelPs 
surface  condenser,  and  a  detachable  hoisting  screw.  The  contract 
price  was  $440,000. 

Under  the  old  naval  organization  the  ranks  of  line  oflScers  as 
established  by  law  were,  midshipman,  master,  lieutenant,  com- 
mander, and  captain.  Staff  ofQcers  held  assimilated  rank  with  these 
up  to  the  rank  of  commander,  as  directed  by  Secretary  Toucey's 
order  of  January  13,  1859.  In  1862,  as  has  been  noted,  the  line 
ranks  were  increased  by  adding  commodore  and  rear  admiral  at  the 
top  and  inserting  the  intermediate  ranks  of  ensign  and  lieutenant- 
commander,  no  change  in  the  assimilated  rank  of  the  staff  being 
made  at  that  time.  To  remedy  the  practical  reduction  in  rank  of 
the  staff  thus  occasioned  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  issued  an  order, 
dated  March  13,  1863,  re-grading  the  relative  rank  of  the  staff 
corps,  that  part  of  the  order  especially  interesting  to  engineers  read- 
ing as  follows: 

^^ Third  AsMtant  Engineers  to  rank  with  Midshipmen. 

^^ Second  Assistant  Engineers  to  rank  with  Ensigns. 

^^ First  Assistant  Engineers  to  rank  with  Masters. 

^^Chie/ Engineers  to  rank  with  Lieutenant  Commanders  for  the 
first  five  years  after  promotion;  after  the  first  five  years,  with  Com- 
manders; and  after  fifteen  years  date  of  commission,  to  rank  with 
Captains. 

^^ Fleet  Engineer  to  rank  with  the  Captain. 

''The  Fleet  Captain  to  be  called  the  'Chief  of  Staff,'  and  to 
take  precedence  of  the  Staff  Officers  of  every  grade. 

^*' Chiefs  of  Bwreatuo  ot  the  Staff  Corps  to  rank  with  Commo- 
dores, and  to  take  precedence  of  eacn  other  according  to  their  dates 
of  commission  as  Surgeons,  Paymasters,  Naval  Constructors,  and 
Engineers,  and  not  according  to  the  date  of  appointment  as  Fleet 
Officer,  or  Chief  of  Bureau. 

^^ Fleet  Staff  O fleers  to  take  precedence  of  Executive  Officers." 

August  11th,  1863,  the  Navy  Department  issued  a  circular 
directing  that  thereafter  no  more  appointments  of  engineers  for  act- 
ing or  volunteer  service  should  be  made  until  the  applicant  had 
passed  satisfactory   examinations   before   the  chief  engineer  and 
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surgeon  of  the  nayy  jard  where  application  for  appointment  was 
made. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  general  order  issned  by  the 
department  under  date  of  September  16,  1863: 

<  ^Engineers  will  hereafter  understand  that  the  condition  of  the 
machinery  under  their  charge  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  from  m 
cruise  will  be  considered  as  a  test  of  their  efficiency  and  fidelity  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties;  and  that  the  result  of  the  examination 
then  made  will  determine  whether  they  have  discharged  their  duties 
in  such  manner  as  to  deserre  commendation,  or  have  been  so  grossly 
negligent  or  incompetent  as  to  render  their  expulsion  from  the 
service  an  act  of  justice  to  the  public/' 

On  the  22nd  of  December  a  new  schedule  of  examinations  for 
promotion  of  engineers  in  the  regular  service  was  promulgated  by 
circular  order,  the  standard  being  raised  considerably  above  the 
requirements  of  the  regulation  on  the  subject  issued  in  1869.  This 
order  was  specified  to  apply  temporarily  only,  during  the  war,  and 
to  the  examination  of  engineers  in  the  squadiana. 
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CHAPTER  XXHL 

*' Be  aware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  bat  being  in, 
Bear't  that  the  opposed  may  be  aware  of  thee.** 

HamUt;  Act  I,  Sc  S. 

1068— The  Clril  War,  Gontinued— CoDtroversy  as  to  the  Effldeney  of  Iron-dads — 
Bear  Admiral  DnPcmt  Beports  AdTorsely  to  Them--Chief  Eofcineer  Stimen 
Beports  in  Their  Fayor— Bear  Admiral  DoPont  Prefers  Charges  Against  Chief 
Engineer  Stimers— The  Case  Inyestigated  by  a  Court  of  Inquiry.— Ylndloatloii 
of  Mr.  Stimers. 

THIS  history  of  the  steam  ships  and  engineers  of  the  American 
naTj  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  an 
internal  strife  in  the  service  in  the  jear  1868,  growing  ont  of  the 
introd  action  of  mastless  war-yessels;  a  controyersy  that  produced 
much  ill  feeling  at  the  time,  and  one  that  would  gladly  be  passed 
oyer  in  silence  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
national  interest  and  importance  while  it  lasted  and  reduced  itself  to 
a  clean-cut  issue  between  the  old  and  the  new.  It  was  in  fact  a 
struggle  for  existence  almost  on  the  part  of  the  engineers  and  their 
machinery,  opposed  by  the  older,  more  picturesque,  and  more  con« 
senrative  sentiments  that  had  formed  the  traditions  and  institutions 
of  the  old  nayy  and  sought  to  preserve  them  unchanged,  regardless 
of  the  progress  in  all  other  things  being  effected  through  the  agency 
of  the  steam  engine. 

The  attack  made  upon  Fort  Sumter  April  7th  by  Bear  Admiral 
DuPont  with  a  squadron  of  iron-clads  has  been  described  in  a 
former  chapter,  and  the  fact  that  the  Nayy  Department  expected 
unqualified  success  from  these  vessels  has  been  mentioned.  Great, 
therefore,  was  the  disappointment  in  Washington  when  DuPont's 
report  of  the  engagement  arrived  with  his  announcement  that  he 
had  determined  not  to  renew  the  attack,  as  in  his  judgment  it  would 
convert  a  failure  into  a  disaster.  In  a  later  report  he  enlarged  upon 
what  he  considered  the  bad  qualities  of  the  monitors  and  said  they 
could  not  be  depended  upon  for  protection  against  the  armored 
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yessels  the  Oonfederates  were  known  to  be  fitting  ont  at  Oharleston. 
It  is  possible  that  an  element  of  distrost  entered  into  the  disappoint- 
ment felt  in  Washington,  for  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the 
news  from  Oharleston  President  Lincoln  telegraphed  DuPont  to  hold 
his  position  inside  the  bar  near  Charleston,  or  to  retmn  to  it  if  he 
had  left  it  and  hold  it  until  farther  orders.  Beginning  in  this  way 
a  correspondence  was  opened  between  Bear  Admiral  DuPont  and  the 
Navy  Department,  gradually  increasing  in  acerbity,  and  terminat- 
ing in  the  admiral  being  relieyed  of  his  command  and  depriyed  of 
any  farther  participation  in  the  war. 

The  whole  story  of  this  affair  was  giyen  to  the  public  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  by  the  publication  in  book  form,  by  yirtue  of  m 
joint  resolution  of  Congress,  of  five  thousand  copies  of  the  docu- 
ments in  the  case  together  with  other  interesting  letters  and  reports 
relating  to  armored  yessels.  In  the  present  chapter  the  author  will 
confine  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  records  as  preserved  in 
the  public  form  referred  to,  not  being  disposed  to  enter  upon 
any  expression  of  his  own  views  as  to  the  motiyes  and  interests 
involved. 

Chief  Engineer  Alban  C.  Stimers,  as  the  general  inspector  of 
all  iron-clad  yessels  of  the  Ericsson  type  bailt  or  building  for  the 
government,  made  frequent  visits  to  the  fleet  off  Charleston  for  pur- 
poses of  examination  and  to  direct  repairs  in  case  of  damage.  He 
was  present  at  the  first  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  and  made  a  visit  of 
inspection  to  each  of  the  monitors  immediately  after  they  came  out 
of  action.  Betorning  to  his  office  in  New  York  a  few  days  later 
he  made,  on  the  14th  of  April,  a  detailed  and  critical  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  result  of  his  observations,  his  yiews 
as  to  the  offensive  and  defensiye  properties  of  the  monitors  being 
very  fayorable  to  them  and  quite  at  yariance  with  the  opinions 
expressed  in  Bear  Admiral  DuPont's  despatches.  For  this  he  was 
thereafter  inyolyed  in  the  growing  controyersy  and  appeared  in  it  to 
excellent  adyantage  as  the  defender  of  the  new  type  of  war  ship. 
Besides  exercising  an  oversight  upon  the  iron-clads,  he  had 
attempted  while  at  Charleston  on  this  occasion  to  induce  the  authori- 
ties to  use  an  ^^obstruction  remoyer"  inyented  by  Ericsson  and  with 
which  Stimers  had  made  some  satisfactory  experiments  in  the  still 
waters  of  New  York  harbor.     This  was  a  huge  raft,  called  by  the 
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sailors  a  ^^boot-jack"  on  the  account  of  its  form,  intended  to  be 
pushed  by  a  monitor  and  carrying  an  enormous  elongated  shell  or 
torpedo  at  its  forward  edge  designed  to  destroy  by  explosion  any 
piling  or  other  obstacles  that  might  be  encountered.  Mr.  Stimers 
referred  with  much  regret  in  his  report  to  the  lack  of  success  he  had 
had  in  trying  to  convince  the  nayal  captains  of  the  utility  of  this 
invention.  It  received  a  fair  enough  trial  from  Captain  John 
Bodgers  of  the  WeeAawken  soon  afterward  and  was  found  so  unman- 
ageable in  the  rough  water  in  which  it  had  to  operate  that  it  may 
be  put  down  as  one  of  Ericsson's  inventions  that  was  more  success- 
ful on  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  than  it  was  in  actual  practice  afloat. 
Chief  Engineer  E.  D.  Bobie,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  capable 
engineers  of  the  war  period,  was  diverted  from  his  regular  duty  as 
resident  inspector  of  the  building  of  the  Dictator  to  go  to  Charles- 
ton to  try  to  make  this  torpedo  raft  a  success,  and  his  failure  to  do 
so  is  good  proof  that  it  was  impracticable. 

On  the  22nd  of  April  Bear  Admiral  DuPont  sent  a  long  letter 
to  the  Navy  Department  complaining  most  bitterly  of  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  April  7th  which -had  been  published  in  a  Baltimore 
newspaper  and  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Uie  weapons  at  DuFont's 
disposal  were  not  used  to  advantage  through  disinclination  induced 
by  a  dislike  to  Ericsson  and  his  naval  innovations.  The  complaint 
closed  with  the  statement  that  the  newspaper  mentioned  ^ 'seems  to 
have  had  its  own  hostile  proclivities  heightened  by  an  association 
with  an  officer  of  the  service  whose  name  appears  frequently  and 
prominently  in  its  report  in  connexion  with  the  repairs  upon  the 
iron-clads  and  in  relation  to  the  torpedoes  and  the  rafts;  I  mean 
Mr.  A.  C.  Stimers,  a  chief  engineer  in  the  naval  service  of  the 
United  States."  The  reply  of  Secretary  Welles  to  this  letter  re- 
minded the  rear  admiral  that  the  press  of  the  country  had  been 
generally  lenient  and  indulgent  toward  him,  and  the  censures,  under 
a  great  disappointment,  had  been  comparatively  few.  It  told  him 
that  his  suspicions  regarding  Mr.  Stimers  did  that  officer  much  in- 
justice, and  concluded  with  the  comment : 

^<It  has  not  appeared  to  me  necessary  to  your  justification  that 
the  powers  of  assault  or  resistance  of  our  iron-clad  vessels  should  be 
deprecated,  and  I  regret  that  there  should  have  been  any  labored 
effort  for  that  purpose." 
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Rear  Admiral  DnFont  replied  at  much  length  to  this  letter, 
making  an  especial  point  of  objecting  to  the  nse  of  the  word  ^4en- 
lent''  as  applicable  to  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  public  toward 
him;  and  so  the  matter  went  on;  evdry  letter  written  by  each  of 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  tending  more  and  more  to  estrange 
them.  On  the  22nd  of  May  the  Department  sent  the  rear  admiral 
an  item  cut  from  a  Charleston  newspaper  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  guns  of  the  Keokuk  had  been  remoyed  by  the  Confederates  and 
taken  to  Charleston,  and  requested  information  regarding  it. 
DuPont  replied  curtly  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it  other  than  the 
statement  of  the  newspaper;  that  he  had  little  doubt  of  its  truth; 
that  the  work  must  have  been  done  in  the  night,  and  that  he  had 
offered  Chief  Engineer  Bobie  eyery  facility  to  blow  up  the  Keokuk^ 
with  Mr.  Ericsson's  raft,  but  that  officer  found  it  too  dangerous  to 
use.  This  called  forth  an  equally  curt  retort  from  Secretary  Welles, 
who  wrote,  **  The  duty  of  destroying  the  Keokuk^  and  preyenting 
her  guns  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  deyolyed  upon 
the  commander-in-chief  rather  than  on  Engineer  Bobie.  I  do  not 
understand  that  the  operations  were  necessarily  limited  to  Mr. 
Ericsson's  raft,  of  which  such  apprehensions  appear  to  haye  been 
entertained.  The  wreck  and  its  important  armament  ought  not  to 
haye  been  abandoned  to  the  rebels,  whose  sleepless  labors  appear  to 
haye  secured  them  a  yaluable  prize." 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  Bear  Admiral  Andrew  H.  Foote, 
who  had  achieyed  such  success  while  commanding  the  Mississippi 
flotilla,  was  ordered  to  relieye  DuPont,  but  being  seized  with  a 
fatal  illness  the  orders  were  transferred  to  Bear  Admiral  John  A. 
Dahlgren,  who  took  oyer  the  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  block- 
ading squadron  on  the  6th  of  July  from  DuPont,  who  was  placed 
on  waiting  orders*  The  protracted  siege  of  the  Charleston  forts  at 
once  inaugurated  by  Dahlgren  has  already  been  described. 

PreyiouB  to  this,  on  the  12th  of  May,  Bear  Admiral  DuPont 
had  requested  the  Nayy  Department  to  arrest  Chief  Engineer 
Stimers  and  send  him  to  Charleston  to  be  tried  on  the  following 
charges  : 

Cha/rges  and  SpedficationB  qf  Charges  Inferred  hy  Bear  Admiral 
8amuel  lf\  DuPcnt^  Cbmmandmg  South  AUanUc  Blockading 
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Squadron^  against  Chief  Engineer  Alban  C.  Stimers^  United 
States  Navy. 

Chasgs  Fib8t:  Falsehood. 

**  Specification, — In  this:  that  between  the  eleventh  and  fif- 
teenth days  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  the  said 
Alban  C.  Stimers,  a  chief  engineer  in  the  United  States  navy,  being 
then  on  board  the  steamship  Arago^  by  the  authority  and  direction 
of  Bear  Admiral  Samuel  F.  DuPont,  commanding  the  South  Atlan- 
tic blockading  squadron — the  said  Arago  being  on  her  passage  from 
Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  to  New  York  City,  via  Charleston  bar — 
did,  at  the  table  of  said  steamer,  in  the  presence  of  officers  of  said 
steamer  and  other  persons,  a  number  of  whom  were  correspondents 
of  the  public  press,  and  at  diyers  other  times  during  the  passage  of 
said  steamer,  falsely  assert,  knowing  the  same  to  be  untrn;?,  that  he 
was  told  by  one  or  more  of  the  commanders  of  the  iron-clad  vessels 
engaged  in  the  attack  upon  the  forts  and  batteries  in  Charleston 
harbor,  on  the  seventh  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  that  the  attack  of  that  day  ought  to  have  been  renewed;  and 
that  they  did  further  state  to  him  that  the  said  iron-clad  vessels 
were  in  fit  condition  to  renew  it;  and  the  said  Alban  C.  Stimers  did 
f m'ther  falsely  assert,  knowing  the  same  to  be  untrue,  that  several 
of  the  conmianders  of  the  said  iron -clad  vessels  had  said  to  him  in 
his  presence  and  hearing  that  they,  the  said  commanders,  were, 
after  the  attack  aforesaid,  ^  hot  for  renewing  the  engagement,' or 
words  to  that  effect. 

'^  Chabqb  Seoond:  Conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  of  the  navy. 

**  Specification. — In  this:  that  between  the  eleventh  and  fif- 
teenth days  of  April  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  the  said 
AJban  0.  Stimers,  a  chief  engineer  in  the  United  States  navy,  being 
then  on  board  the  steamship  Arago^  by  the  authority  and  direction 
of  Bear  Admiral  S.  F.  DuPont,  commanding  South  Atlan  ic  block- 
ading squadron — the  said  Arago  being  on  her  passage  from  Port 
Royal,  South  Carolina,  to  New  York  City  via  Charleston  bar — did, 
at  the  table  of  said  steamer,  in  the  presence  of  officers  of  the  said 
steamer  and  other  persons,  a  number  of  whom  were  correspondents 
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of  the  public  press,  and  at  divers  other  times  doriug  the  passage  of 
the  ssUd  steamer,  with  the  intent  to  disparage  and  injure  the  pro- 
fessional reputation  of  his  superior  officer,  Rear  Admiral  S.  F. 
DuPont,  criticise  and  condemn,  in  terms  unbecoming  the  circum- 
stances and  his  position  as  an  officer  of  the  navy,  the  professional 
conduct  of  his  superior  officer.  Bear  Admiral  S.  F.  DuPont,  in  the 
attack  upon  the  forts  and  batteries  in  Charleston  harbor  on  the  sey- 
enth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  did,  with 
the  like  intent,  knowingly  make  false  statements,  using,  among 
other  improper  and  unfounded  expressions,  words  in  substance  as 
follows:  '  That  the  monitors  were  in  as  good  condition  on  Wednes- 
day, the  eighth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
after  they  had  undergone  some  slight  repairs,  to  renew  the  at- 
tack, as  they  had  been  to  commence  it  the  day  before;  that  they 
could  go  into  Charleston  in  spite  of  guns,  torpedoes,  and  obstruc- 
tions, and  that  Bear  Admiral  DuPont  was  too  much  prejudiced 
against  the  monitors  to  give  them  a  fair  trial.' 

Instead  of  sending  the  accused  officer  to  DuPont  for  trial  by 
court-martial  the  department  couTened  a  court  of  inquiry  at  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard  to  investigate  the  truth  of  the  charges  and  re- 
port regarding  them.  This  court  was  composed  of  Bear  Admiral 
Francis  H.  Gregory,  Bear  Admiral  Silas  H.  Stringham,  and  Com- 
modore William  C.  Nicholson,  all  old  and  distinguished  officers, 
but  by  training  and  professional  associations  more  apt  to  lean  to- 
wards DnPont's  side  of  the  issue  than  to  feel  any  sympathy  for 
Stimers  and  the  mechanical  innovations  represented  by  him.  Mr. 
Edwin  M.  Stoughton  was  named  as  judge  advocate,  but  that  gen- 
tleman  refused  to  act,  and  appeared  in  the  case  as  counsel  for 
Stimers.  Judge  Edward  Pierrepont  of  New  York  was  next  ap- 
pointed judge  advocate,  and  he  too  refused  to  accept  the  office, 
which  was  then  conferred  upon  Mr.  Hiram  L.  Sleeper.  The 
list  of  witnesses  named  by  the  prosecution  included  the  officers  and 
a  Aumber  of  passengers  of  the  Arago  and  the  commanders  and 
some  other  officers  of  the  rron-clads  off  Charleston. 

The  court  met  at  the  Marine  Barracks,  Brooklyn,  June  5tb, 
and  continued  in  session  for  more  than  four  months,  with  some 
lengthy  adjournments  to  allow  of  the  taking  of  testimony  of  wit- 
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nesses  on  duty  with  the  fleet  at  Oharleston,  which  was  done  by 
means  of  written  interrogatories  and  cross-iuterrogatories  according 
to  the  terms  of  a  formal  stipulation  between  the  judge  advocate  and 
the  counsel  for  the  accused  which  was  spread  on  the  pages  of  the 
record.  The  testimony  presented  by  the  prosecution  was  generally 
favorable  to  Mr.  Stimers  and  failed  to  substantiate  the  charges  and 
specifications  made  against  him.  As  printed  in  the  public  document 
before  referred  to  as  the  source  of  information  for  the  facts  pre- 
sented in  this  chapter  it  is  too  long  to  admit  of  an  analytical  review 
in  this  place,  which  review  is  therefore  omitted  in  favor  of  the  care- 
ful  one  made  by  Chief  Engineer  Stimers  in  his  written  defense  ;  a 
most  manly  and  straightforward  argument  which  was  submitted  to 
the  court  on  the  19th  of  October  and  is  here  reproduced  in  full  : 

**Jfoy  it  please  this  JkonorcAle  court:  ^^^-n*^-.^^.  ,. 

^*  The  testimony  introduced  by 'the  Judge  Advocate  to  sustain  the 
charges  made  against  me  by  Sear  Admiral  DnPont  is  now  closed. 
Acting  in  view  of  the  proof  thus  placed  before  the  court  I  deem  it 
wholly  unnecessary  to  oflfer  evidence  in  reply.  The  very  foundation 
on  which  these  charges  must  rest  is  wanting,  and  hardly  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  supply  it.  They  were  carelessly,  if  not  recklessly, 
made  by  a  high  ofBcer  of  the  Government,  willing  to  give  them  the 
sanction  of  his  name,  apparently  without  inquiring  whether  they 
were  capable  of  proof,  or  founded  upon  worthless  rumor.  Much 
time  has  been  uselessly  spent  in  apparent  efforts  to  prove  them; 
but  anyone  attentively  'reading  the  evidence  discovers  that  the 
real  purpose  has  been  not  to  establish  the  charges  in  question,  but 
to  justify  their  author  in  failing  effectively  to  use  the  formidable 
means  for  destroying  the  defences  of  Charleston,  which  our  Govern- 
ment in  its  confidence  and  hope  had  lavished  upon  him.  That  I 
am  not  unjust  or  uncharitable  in  making  this  suggestion  will  be 
manifest  from  an  examination  of  the  charges  and  proof  which  I  will 
now  proceed  to  make." 

^^Ist.  The  first  specification  charges  me  with  having,  whilst  on 
board  the  steamer  Arago^  on  her  voyage  from  Charleston  to  New 
York,  at  table,  in  presence  of   her  officers  and  other  persons,    a 
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number  of  whom  were  correspondents  of  the  public  press,  falsely 
asserted,  knowing  the  same  to  be  untrue,  that  I  was  told  by  one  or 
or  more  of  the  commanders  of  the  iron-clads  engaged  in  the  attack 
on  Charleston  that  it  ought  to  have  been  renewed;  that  the  Tessels 
were  in  a  fit  condition  to  renew  it;  and  that  several  of  the  com- 
manders had  said  to  me  that  they  were  hot  for  renewing  the 
engagement. 

"A  person  observant  of  Christian  precepts,  considerate  of  hia 
duty  towards  a  fellow  man,  or  actuated  by  self  respect,  would, 
before  deliberately  framing  a  charge  calculated  to  consign  a  brother 
officer  to  disgrace  and  infamy,  have  inquired  carefully  into  its  truth, 
and  the  means  of  establishing  it.  Indeed,  he  would  hardly  have 
been  content  to  make  it  before  conversing  personally  with  those 
capable  of  proving  it;  and  then  a  just  man  would  have  withheld  the 
accusation,  so  painful  for  a  gentleman  to  bear,  until  satisfied  that 
his  witnesses  were  entitled  to  full  credit.  The  course  which  my 
accuser  has  seen  fit  to  pursue  presents  a  wide  departure  from  the 
path  thus  indicated.  The  names  of  persons  who  were  on  board  the 
Arago  during  the  voyage  were  appended  as  witnesses  to  the  charges 
made,  and  most  of  them  have  been  examined.  It  appears  that  I 
sat  at  the  public  table  of  the  steamer  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  several  other  persons,  all  no  doubt  accessible  to  my  accuser,  or 
to  those  seeking  to  support  the  charges.  If,  therefore,  I,  during 
the  voyage,  used  the  language  imputed  to  me,  it  was  susceptible  to 
easy  proof.  Not  a  particle  of  testimony  to  that  effect  has,  however, 
been  furnished.  No  one  pretends  I  ever  said  that  any  commander 
of  the  iron-clads  had  stated  to  me  either  that  the  attack  on  Charles- 
ton ought  to  have  been  renewed,  or  that  the  iron-clads  were  in  a  fit 
condition  to  do  so,  or  that  their  commanders  were  hot  for  renewing 
the  engagement.  No  language  bearing  the  least  resemblance  to  that 
charged  is  proven  to  have  been  uttered  by  me  at  any  time;  and  I  am 
bound  to  assume  that  neither  of  the  witnesses  named  ever  stated 
otherwise  than  they  have  sworn  here.  If  not,  then  upon  what  in- 
formation could  the  charges  in  question  have  been  framed  ?  Was  it 
believed  that  they  could  be  proven  !  And  if  not,  were  they  want- 
only made,  so  that  upon  pretense  of  sustaining  them,  the  naval 
inactivity,  painful  to  a  whole  nation,   might  be  iustified  by  proof 
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quite  irrelevant  to  the  charges  being  tried,  and  therefore  quite  likely 
to  pass  uncontradicted  by  me  ? 

''2d.  The  second  charge  made  against  me  is  for  conduct  unbe- 
coming an  officer  of  the  nayy,  and  specifies,  in  substance,  that  at 
the  tabic  of  said  steamer,  and  elsewhere  on  board  of  her,  during  the 
passage,  I  criticised  and  condemned,  in  terms  unbecoming  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  professional  conduct  of  Bear  Admiral  DuPont,  by 
stating  that  the  monitors  were  in  as  good  condition  on  the  8th  day 
of  April,  1868,  after  they  had  undergone  some  slight  repairs,  to 
renew  the  attack,  as  they  had  been  to  commence  it  the  day  before. 
That  they  could  go  into  Charleston  in  spite  of  guns,  torpedoes 
and  obstructions;  but  that  Admiral  DuPont  was  too  much  pre- 
judiced against  the  monitors  to  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

''Kow  if,  under  the  circumstances,  I  had  stated  all  that  is 
charged,  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  have  been  no  more  than  I  was 
authorized  to  say.  I  had  been  charged  by  the  government  with  the 
important  duty  of  inspecting  the  construction  and  armament  of  the 
vessels  whilst  they  were  being  made.  They  were  new  in  the  history 
of  the  world;  but  in  the  contest  between  the  Monitor  and  Merrima/: 
although  the  latter  on  the  day  previous  had  defied  a  fleet  of  our 
largest  frigates,  carrying  an  armament  fifty  times  greater  than  the 
Monitor^  destroying  some  and  threatening  all  with  the  same  fate, 
yet  the  Monitor^  working  her  two  eleven  inch  guns  behind  an  invul- 
nerable shield,  tested  her  powers,  offensive  and  defensive,  by  so 
terrible  an  ordeal  that  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  men  here  and  in 
Europe  from  that  hour  saw  that  naval  supremacy  must  be  main- 
tained, if  at  all,  by  abandoning  wooden  ships  and  adopting  those 
which  the  genius,  engineering  skill,  and  ripe,  practical  knowledge 
of  their  author  had  taught  the  world  how  to  construct.  My  know- 
ledge of  this  class  of  war  vessels  had  been  acquired  not  only  by 
watching  and  inspecting  their  construction  step  by  step,  but  under 
the  orders  of  the  government  I  had  enjoyed  the  good  fortune  of 
participating  in  the  contest  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  had 
developed  the  capacity  of  the  JHonUor  system  to  sustain  unharmed 
the  fire  of  heavy  guns  at  short  range,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
flict  deadly  injuries  upon  an  adversary's  ship  of  great  power  heavily 
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sheatbod  in  iron.  With  an  expjdrience  thus  gained  I  might,  as  I 
think,  haye  justly  claimed  the  right  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
value  and  capacities  of  the  monitors,  eyen  had  this  differed  from  the 
views  entertained  by  Bear  Admiral  DuPont,  whose  knowledge  con- 
cerning them  was  probably  derived  from  casual  inspection  and  the 
reports  of  others.  Moreover,  I  was  charged  by  the  Government 
with  the  duty  of  proceeding  to  Charleston  to  watch  and  report  the 
performance  of  these  vessels  in  action,  to  assist  in  maintaining  them 
in  readiness  for  battle,  and  afford  to  the  ofBcers  having  them  in 
charge  such  information  as  might  be  needful. 

'^In  addition  to  all  this  it  may  here  be  proper  to  say  that  at  a 
great  expense  shells  had  been  devised  by  Captain  Ericsson,  the 
author  of  the  Monitor  system,  which,  in  connexion  with  rafts  to  be 
attached  to  the  bows  of  vessels,  were  to  be  used  for  removing  by 
means  of  explosive  force,  obstructions  within  the  harbor,  and  by 
firing  torpedoes  supposed  to  be  sunk  by  the  enemy  in  the  track  of 
our  advancing  fleet.  The  effectiveness  of  these  shells  had  been  so 
tested  by  me,  before  they  were  sent  to  Admiral  DuPont,  as  to  make 
it  clear  to  my  mind  and  to  that  of  the  government  that  they  would 
be  practically  safe  and  capable  of  clearing  the  track  of  battle.  I 
strongly  urged  Admiral  DuPont  to  use  these  shells,  and  requested 
permission  to  participate  in  the  action  of  the  7th,  on  board  a  moni- 
tor which  should  be  thus  armed.  The  privilege  was  denied  to  me^ 
and  although  in  view  of  supposed  obstructions,  I  had  expressed  to 
Admiral  DuPont  and  to  his  officers  the  opinion  that  the  monitors 
could  successfully  pass  them,  my  confidence  in  expressing  it  was 
greatly  strengthened  by,  and  somewhat  founded  upon,  the  assump- 
tion that  these  shells  were  to  be  employed,  and  this  the  Admiral 
knew.  He  nevertheless  declined  to  order  their  employment  and 
thus  was  lost  to  the  government  and  nation  a  powerful  means  of 
penetrating  to  the  cradle  of  this  great  rebellion. 

^^Under  these  circumstances,  and  well  aware  that  the  govern- 
ment had  expected  much  from  the  attack  upon  Charleston  with  the 
abundant  means  furnished  to  the  rear  admiral  commanding,  I  waa 
greatly  disappointed  that  the  important  instruments  I  have  mentioned 
were  not  used  by  him,  especially  as  I  believed  (an  as  an  earnest  of 
my  conviction  had  offered  to  hazard  my  life  and  limb)  that  with 
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shells  attached  to  the  monitors  they  could  pass  all  obstructions  and 
hold  the  city  of  Charleston  at  their  mercy. 

^^  All  this  was  certainly  calculated  to  awaken  in  my  mind  criti- 
cism upon  the  conduct  of  Bear  Admiral  Dupont,  which,  as  the  evidence 
shows,  I  refrained  from  expressing,  maintaining  a  reserve,  not  merely 
respectful  to  him,  but  calculated  to  defend  him  from  the  censures 
freely  and  openly  cast  upon  him  for  Ruling  to  renew  the  attack  of 
the  7th  of  April. 

^'  I  will  now  briefly  examine  the  proof  introduced  to  maintain 
the  second  charge,  the  mere  reading  of  which  will  show  that  even  if 
1  had  said  all  that  is  charged  against  me,  it  was  but  the  statement 
of  views  which,  if  honest,  I  had  a  right  in  common  with  all  other 
persons  to  express.  Entertaining  the  opinion,  and  officially  report- 
ing it  as  I  did  to  Bear  Admiral  DuPont,  that  the  monitors  were  on 
the  8th  substantially,  for  practical  purposes,  as  fit  to  renew  the  attack 
as  they  had  been  to  make  it  on  the  day  previous.  1  was  bound 
neither  by  courtesy  nor  by  any  rule  of  the  service  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  to  withhold  or  conceal  it;  and  believing,  as  I  certainly 
did,  that  the  monitors,  with  the  rafts  and  shells  attached,  could  have 
gone  into  Charleston  in  spite  of  guns,  torpedoes  and  obstructions,  I 
was  equally  entitled  to  state,  in  respectful  language,  that  opinion 
also;  and,  moreover,  I  think  the  disrespect,  if  there  be  any,  in  im- 
puting to  Bear  Admiral  DuPont  prejudice  against  the  monitors,  was 
so  slight  that  his  self-respect  can  hardly  have  been  increased  by 
noticing  it.  Indeed,  whilst  there  is  no  proof  in  the  case  that  I  ever 
charged  him  with  entertaining  this  prejudice,  and  whilst  by  assert- 
ing that  I  did,  he,  by  implication  at  least,  denies  the  existence  of 
the  prejudice  so  imputed,  the  evidence  introduced  on  his  behalf  very 
clearly  established  that  he  was  prepossessed  against  them,  for  Cap- 
tain Drayton  in  substance  declares  he  dcnH  thmk  Admvral  DuPorU 
had  a  high  opinion  of  the  monitorsy  and  that  he  could  not  have  had 
cfier  reading  his  (Drayton^s)  rqports  concerning  them,  made  before  the 
fighi. 

<^  What  these  reports  were  does  not  appear,  but  that  the  witness 
believed  he  had  succeeded  in  instilling  into  the  admiral's  mind  his 
own  unfavorable  opinion  is  quite  clear. 

<^The  proof,  however,  fails  to  show  that  I  made  the  statement 
charged  against  me.     The  evidence  on  this  subject  consists  of  the 
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teatimony  of  Osptaiii  Gadsden,  of  the  Aragoj  and  of  several  other 
persons  who  were  on  board  of  that  steamer  dnrin/;  her  yoyage  from 
Charleston  to  New  York.  He  says  in  substance  that  I  stated  that 
the  monitors  had  received  no  serious  injnrj;  that  they  could  be  re- 
paired in  a  few  hoars;  that  the  trial  ought  not  to  condemn  them;  that 
they  had  not  had  a  fair  trial;  that  with  the  shells  attached  to  them 
they  could  go  in.  He  further  swore  that  I  said  the  officers  of  the 
navy  were  prejudiced  against  the  monitors,  but  that  I  mentioned  no 
one  in  particalar,  and  did  not  reflect  upon  Admiral  DuPont. 

^<  The  purser  of  the  Arago  testified  that  I  said  the  ofiScersof  the 
navy  were  rather  prejudiced  against  them,  but  that  I  spoke  of  Ad- 
miral DuPont  personally  in  the  highest  terms.  Mr.  Colwell  swore 
that  those  on  board  the  Arago  were  much  excited  about  the  fight  at 
Charleston,  and  condemned  the  admiral  for  his  failure;  but  he  did  not 
intimate  that  I  took  part  in  such  conversation,  stating  only  that  I 
said  the  monitors  were  very  little  injured,  and  were  repaired  in  about 
five  hours;  that  I  was  respectful  in  my  remarks  concerning  Admiral 
DuPont:  and  although  this  witness  said  he  at  one  time  was  under 
the  impression  that  I  had  said  the  admiral  was  prejudiced  against 

the  monitors,  he  afterwards  stated  that  I  might  not  have  said  so,  but 
that  as  the  passengers  generally  united  in  condemning  him,  the  wit- 
ness may  have  confounded  their  statements  with  mine. 

^^Mr.  Fulton,  in  his  testimony,  states  that  my  conversations 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  attack  were  private,  and  in  an  under- 
tone, and  that  I  said  I  had  sometimes  retired  to  my  stateroom  to 
avoid  being  questioned;  that  I  said  the  attack  was  not  an  earnest 
one,  and  expressed  disappointment  that  the  shells  were  not  employed, 
but  did  not  say  the  monitors  could  have  entered  the  harbor  without 
them,  nor  that  the  admiral  was  prejudiced  against  the  monitors,  but 
tliat  I  did  say  he  would  have  renewed  the  attack  but  for  the  influ- 
ence of  some  of  those  who  were. 

^^  Mr.  Mars,  a  passenger,  testified  that  I  appeared  not  to  wish 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  attack,  and  that  although  he  sat  op- 
posite to  me  at  the  table,  he  did  not  hear  me  say  that  the  admiral 
was  prejudiced. 

^'Having  thus  failed   to  prove  that  I  had  uttered  any  of  the 

language  as  charged,  and  it  appearing  upon  the  evidence  that  I  had 

spoken  of  Rear  Admiral  DuPont  in  high  terms,  studiously  refraining 
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from  talkiiig  upon  the  subject  of  the  attack,  it  appeared  to  me 
remarkable  that  the  prosecution,  instead  of  acknowledging  the  in- 
justice of  thci-e  charges,  should  persist  in  calling  witnesses  to  prove 
that  the  monitors  were  seriously  injured  in  their  attack  upon  the 
forts,  and  could  not  have  renewed  it  without  probable  disaster. 

^^Whilbt  this  attempt  has  signally  failad,  it  has  nevertheless 
disclosed  the  real  purpose  of  this  prosecution  to  have  been,  not  an 
inquiry  into  any  language  or  conduct  of  mine,  but,  under  that  pre- 
text, an  effort  to  justify  the  failure  by  Bear  Admiral  DuPont,  which 
had  attracted  the  observation  of  the  world,  by  condemning  as  inade- 
quate the  instrumenta  which  a  liberal  government  had  placed  in  his 
hands. 

'^  His  desire  to  justify  himself  wus  natural,  but  that  he  should 
have  been  willing  to  achieve  even  his  own  vindication  by  making 
and  persisting  in  prosecuting  unfounded  charges  against  a  brother 
officer,  is  extraordinary.  How  utterly  he  has  failed  to  accomplish 
this^a  brief  examination  of  the  proofs  will  show. 

^^  It  appears  from  these  that  before  the  attack  was  made  it  was 
supposed  by  Admiral  BuPont  that  torpedoes  had  been  placed  in  the 
channel  along  which  his  fleet  must  pass.  That  network  had  been 
suspended  from  buoys  designed  to  entangle  the  propellers  and  thus 
prevent  their  action,  and  that  for  some  purpose  piles  had  been  placed 
across  the  middle  ground  to  obstruct  the  entrance  of  monitors  from 
that  direction.  It  moreover  appears,  especially  from  a  careful  read- 
ing of  the  deposition  of  Conmiander  C.  K.  P.  Rodgers,  the  admiral's 
fleet  captain,  that  no  additional  information  upon  either  of  these  sub- 
jects was  obtained  by  means  of  the  attack.  After  that  was  over,  the 
existence  of  torpedoes,  of  network  and  the  purpose  of  the  piles  were 
shrouded  in  the  same  mystery  as  before.  It  was  ascertained,  how- 
ever, that  if  torpedoes  lurked  in  the  channel,  they  w-ere  probably 
harm  ess,  for  none  had  been,  exploded;  and  that  they  were  incapable 
of  being  fired  is  shown  by  the  letter  referred  to  by  tliis  witness, 
written  by  a  rebel  officer  in  Fort  Sumter,  stating  that  the  effort  to 
explode  a  torpedo  whilst  directly  under  the  hull  of  the  Iroimdes  had 
failed. 

**  We  must  therefore  accept  it  as  established,  that  as  no  infor- 
mation was  obtained  during  the  conflict  which  could  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  surmises  before  existing  as  to  the  character  of  these 
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obstrnctionB,  their  supposed  existence  could  not  have  afforded  groand 
for  declining  to  renew  the  engagement  which  waa  not  equally  good 
as  an  objection  against  having  made  it  at  all;  and  this  being  so,  we 
must  look  for  some  other  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  admiral  to  offer 
battle  on  the  8th,  in  pursuance  of  his  declared  intention,  when  he 
gave  the  signal  for  the  monitors  to  haul  off  on  the  preyious  day. 

^'  It  is  true  that  some  of  this  testimony  conveys  the  impression 
that  the  fear  of  encountering  these  supposed  obstructions  was  a  con- 
trolling element  in  the  admiral's  mind  in  forming  the  determination 
not  to  renew  the  attack;  but  in  this  there  is  evident  mistake,  for  a 
brave  and  intelligent  conmiander  would  hardly  be  so  fearful  of  ob- 
structions which  might  or  might  not  be  real,  as  to  abandon  a  great 
enterprise  without  practical  effort  to  learn  whether  obstacles  to  its 
achievement  existed  or  not.  Against  such  a  suspicion  I  feel  disposed 
to  defend  Admiral  DuPont,  and  hence  am  constrained  to  look  else- 
where for  some  reason  why  he  failed  to  renew  an  attack  which,  if 
persisted  in,  might  have  succeeded.  His  witnesses  on  this  subject 
next  point  to  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  monitors,  and  to  their 
alleged  inability  to  withstand  a  repetition  of  the  terrible  fire  to  which 
they  were  subjected  on  the  7th.  A  glance  at  the  testimony  will  show 
how  utterly  unfounded  is  this  effort  at  an  excuse,  whilst  it  will  also 
establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  men  that 
the  capacity  of  the  monitors  to  resist  unharmed  the  most  terrible  fire 
from  guns  and  rifles  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  has  never  been  overstated. 
It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  the  fleet  captain  that  the  fire  to 
which  they  weie  exposed  was  by  far  more  terrific  than  that  which  he 
or  anyone  connected  with  the  fleet  had  ever  before  seen.  From  fifty 
to  one  hundred  rebel  guns,  of  heavier  calibre  than  were  ever  before 
employed  against  ships-of-war,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  moni- 
tors  at  the  same  time,  and  probably  many  more.  The  PcUap&co  was 
struck  by  fifty-one  shots,  twenty-one  of  which  hit  the  turret,  and  fif- 
teen or  more  of  these — all  heavy  ball — struck  it  within  the  period  of 
five  minutes,  and  yet  at  8:30  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  si  e 
was  in  a  fit  condition  to  renew  the  engagement. 

The  N(intucket  was  struck  fifty-three  times  ;  and  although  tiM 
mechanism  which  worked  her  XV-inch  gun  was  disordered,  this  waa 
repaired  on  the  8th.  Captain  Drayton  states  that  the  top  of  the 
pilot  boose  of  the  J\uiaic  was  raised  up  by  a  shot,  but  it  is  quite  evi- 
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dent,  from  his  account  of  it,  that  this  in  no  manner  disabled  the  yee- 
sel,  whilst  it  hardly  increased  the  chances  of  danger  to  those  within. 
It  snflScientlj  appears  that  the  Weeha^ken  was  fit  to  have  renewed 
the  engagement  on  the  following  day,  although  she  was  struck  sev- 
eral times  on  her  side  armor  in  nearly  the  same  place. 

^^  Without  following  this  subject  further  in  detail,  it  is  sufficient 
to  state,  what  appears  from  the  proof,  that  each  and  all  of  the  moni- 
tors were  in  fighting  condition  within  twenty-four  hours  after  they 
came  out  of  battle,  whilst  the  injuries  received  by  them  were  so  tri- 
fling, when  the  terrible  means  employed  for  inflicting  them  were  con- 
sidered, that  they  may  be  pronounced  substantially  invulnerable  to 
the  strongest  artillery.  But  one  life  was^lost  on  board  of  them  dur- 
ing the  conflict ;  and  whilst  one  or  two  of  the  turrets  were  by  the  im- 
pact of  shot  partially  prevented  from  turning  until  repaired,  it  should 
be  remembered  that,  turning  by  their  rudders,  each  could  at  all  times 
present  her  guns  to  the  enemy  at  pleasure.  Indeed,  it  was  partly  by 
this  means  that  the  guns  of  the  Monitor  were  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Merrimac  in  that  first  engagement  of  ironclads  to  which  I  have  be- 
fore referred.  One  of  the  witnesses  has  suggested  that  if  other  shots 
had  struck  in  the  same  place  as  previous  ones,  the  armor  might  have 
been  endangered.  Entertaining,  as  I  do,  the  opposite  opinion,  I 
would  suggest  that  even  if  the  witness  was  correct,  he  anticipates  a 
hazard  too  remote  to  be  much  apprehended  :  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  chances  that  one  shot  will  strike  exactly  where  a  previous  one 
had  hit,  are  very  slight. 

^^  The  Keohuk^  an  ironclad  vessel,  but  not  built  upon  the  plan 
of  the  monitors,  was  almost  immediately  disabled,  having  fired  but 
three  guns  at  the  enemy;  and  the  Ironsides ^  a  much  stronger  and 
better  armed  ship,  although  she  escaped  serious  injury,  no  doubt 
owed  this  to  tlie  temporary  means  employed  to  strengthen  her  before 
going  into  action,  and  to  the  care  exercised  in  keeping  her  at  a  great 
distance  from  tlie  enemy's  guns. 

^^  That  this  distance  was  maintained  is  apparent  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  fieet  captain,  who  stated  in  substance,  that  when  the 
order  was  signalled  for  the  monitors  to  retire  from  the  confiict  they 
M  passed  the  Ironsides  in  moving  out.  This  shows  that  ,they  were 
inside  of  her  and  much  closer  to  the  enemy's  batteries ;  and  how 
much  nearer  may  be  inferred  from  his  erosa-examinatioii,  in  which  he 
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states  that  twenty  minutes  maj  have  elapsed  before  the  last  of  tbm 
monitors  passed  by.  They  engaged  the  batteries  within  six  hundred 
yards,  and  it  need  hardly  be  suggested,  that  no  ship  not  constructed 
upon  their  plan  could  have  lived  under  the  heavy  fire  to  which,  at 
that  distance,  they  were  subjected. 

I  here  close  what  I  have  thought  it  well  to  say  concerning  this 
attempt  by  Rear.  Admiral  DuPont  to  justify  his  inaction  and  fiulure 
by  attacking  that  system  of  war  vessels  which  has  already,  in  my 
opinion,  given  us  a  more  effective  fleet  than  is  possessed  by  any 
other  nation.  A  judicious  use  of  these  vessels  might  have  transmit- 
ted his  name  with  honor  far  into  the  future.  An  assault  upon  the 
system  can  but  recoil  upon  the  assailant.  From  me  it  needs  no  de- 
fense. Time  and  battle  will  but  confirm  the  opinions  I  have  ex- 
pressed concerning  it,  whilst  its  adoption  by  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  bear  unfaiUng  testimony  to  the  great  skill  and  foresight  of  its 
contriver. 

^<  With  these  remarks  I  submit  my  case  to  the  just  consideration 
of  this  honorable  Court. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  ^^  Alban  C.  StdcebS; 

<^  Chief  Engineer,  United.  States  Navy. 
**NaTal  Lyceum,  New  York,  October  19, 1863." 

The  next  day,  October  20,  the  court  met  for  its  last  session  and 
added  the  following  finding  to  its  record  : 

<<  The  court  having  diligently  and  fully  inquired  into  the  mat- 
ters embraced  in  the  specifications  of  charges  in  this  case,  hereby  re- 
port that,  in  their  opinion,  there  is  no  necessity  or  propriety  for  fur- 
ther proceedings  in  the  case.*' 

Rear  Admiral  DuPont  was  an  eminent  and  capable  naval  officer 
of  the  old  school,  but  of  too  long  service  and  of  too  fixed  ideas  to 
yield  before  a  development  that  entirely  upset  all  the  naval  methods 
of  his  lifetime,  and  by  standing  in  the  way  of  the  march  of  progress, 
instead  of  gracefully  stepping  aside  and  admitting  the  competence 
of  a  mechanical  generation,  he  was  run  over  and  humiliated  by  a 
power  more  potent  than  he  had  imagined.  In  a  time  of  peace  when 
tho  public  is  indifferent  to  the  navy  and  its  advancement  the  con- 
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serratiye  opinions  of  its  veteran  oflBcers  usuallj  prevail  and  prevent 
changes  in  methods  or  material  that  involve  any  great  departure 
from  what  has  existed  so  long  as  to  become  custom,  but  in  time  of 
war  sentiment  and  dogma  must  yield  to  practical  utility,  and  the 
irresistible  power  of  public  opinion  will  always  force  this  submission. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Fox,  was  from  his  own  training 
probably  the  most  competent  oflBicial  connected  with  the  Navy  De- 
partment during  the  war  to  judge  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
oflBcers  of  the  navy.  In  a  letter  written  by  him  to  John  Ericsson 
in  1864  he  summed  up  in  the  following  manner  the  actual  attitude 
of  Bear  Admiral  DuPont  towards  the  new  iron-clad  war-vessels  : 

''He  is  of  a  wooden  age,  eminent  in  that,  but  in  an  engineer- 
ing age  behind  the  time.  You  were  always  opposed  to  attacking 
forts,  but  DuPont  despised  the  vessels  and  the  brain  that  conceived 
them.'' 

The  ''  old  school  "  of  navalism  means  a  great  deal  unknown  to 
the  ofScers  of  the  present  generation  if  all  the  testimony  of  the  past 
may  be  depended  upon.  A  very  curious  condition  of  affairs  was 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  our  navy  during  that  long  period  of  compara- 
tive inactivity,  interrupted  only  by  the  Mexican  War,  which  inter- 
vened between  the  end  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  ''  The  commodore  of  the  period  was  an 
august  personage  who  went  to  sea  in  a  great  flag- ship,  surrounded 
by  a  conventional  grandeur  which  was  calculated  to  inspire  a  becom- 
ing respect  and  awe.  As  the  years  of  peace  rolled  on,  this  figure 
became  more  and  more  august,  more  and  more  conventional.  The 
fatal  defects  of  the  system  were  not  noticed  until  1861,  when  the 
crisis  came,  and  the  service  was  unprepared  to  meet  it.  "^  Sur- 
rounded thus  with  much  of  the  pomp  and  dignity  of  a  court  and  in- 
vested with  what  some  of  the  admirers  of  that  old  regirrie  have  been 
pleased  to  call  ''kingly  power,"  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  average 
commodore  lost  sight  of  his  true  relation  to  the  civil  head  of  the 
navy  and,  unconsciously  perhaps,  came  to  regard  him  as  merely  a 
secretary,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  title,  interposed  somewhat  unneces- 

1  Professor  J.  R.  Soley,  in  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War:  Vol.  I,  p.  628. 
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sarily  between  himself  and  the  chief  execntive.  Instances  are  not 
lacking  of  commanders-in-chief  of  squadrons  abroad  ignoring  or 
mis-interpreting  orders  sent  themirom  the  department,  and  there  is 
at  least  one  case  on  record  of  a  commodore  issuing  an  order,  upon 
taking  command  of  a  squadron  in  a  remote  part  of  the  world,  abol- 
ishing all  regulations  of  the  Navy  Department  except  such  as  had 
been  approved  by  the  President. 

Under  these  influences  and  surroundings  Samuel  F.  DuPont  had 
acquired  step  by  step  his  naval  education  and  beliefis  through  all  the 
monotonous  years  from  a  midshipman  in  1815  to  within  two  num- 
bers of  being  the  senior  rear  admiral  in  1863.  The  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
are  therefore  not  surprising,  although  they  would  be  actually  start- 
ling if  attempted  at  the  present  day.  When  the  court  of  inquiry  had 
finally  disposed  of  the  Stimers  case,  DuPoat,  under  date  of  October 
22nd,  broke  the  silence  that  he  had  observed  since  being  detached 
from  his  command  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  department  that  is  one  of 
the  most  instructive  documents  ever  made  public,  its  expressions  pro- 
viding us  with  a  perfect  mirror  of  the  mind  of  the  old  navy.  A  few 
of  them  are  repeated  as  illustrative  examples. 

<<  It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I  perceive  in  your  despatch  of 
the  26th  of  June  a  reiteration  of  the  charges  and  reproaches  of  previous 
despatches  and  in  your  silence  since,  during  a  period  of  three  months, 
a  resolution  not  to  recall  them.  My  last  hope  of  justice  at  the  hands 
of  the  department  is  therefore  extinguished. 

^^  If  I  have  failed  in  my  duty  I  am  liable  to  trial,  but  insulting 
imputations  in  official  despatches  are  grave  wrongs,  perpetrated  on 
the  public  records  to  my  permanent  injury. 

^<  The  remedy  which  the  law  would  afford  me  against  a  superior 
officer  indulging  in  the  language  of  your  despatches  does  not  exist 
against  the  civil  head  of  the  department. 

^^I  was  aware  of  the  visit  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  to 
Oharleston,  but  I  learn  witii  surprise  from  your  despatch  that, 
without  a  commission  in  the  navy,  he  c(ymfMmded  the  expedition 
which  witnessed  the  bombardment  of  Sumter  without  relieving  it. 

<^  I  have  no  desire  to  question  the  power  of  the  department  to 
relieve  me  at  its  discretion,  but  its  order  of  the  3d  of  June  assigns 
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causes  which  do  not  exist,  and  ascribed  to  me  opinions  which  I  had 
neither  expressed  nor  entertained.'' 

Secretary  Welles,  after  a  delay  of  about  two  weeks,  replied  to 
this  letter  without  resentment,  reyiewing  the  whole  subject  at  great 
length  and  giving  reasons  in  justification  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  department  that  were  considerate,  even  if  not  necessary.  The 
general  tone  of  the  communication  impresses  one  as  conveying 
fatherly  sorrow  rather  than  the  expression  of  offended  authority,  the 
only  passage  in  it  that  may  fairly  be  considered  harsh  being  the 
following  review  of  DuPont's  operations  at  Charleston  : 

**Tou  disapproved  of  the  occupancy  of  the  harbor,  yet  I  am 
not  aware  that  you  ever  caused  or  attempted  to  have  a  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  obstructions  or  any  examination  of  the  harbor  made 
before  the  attack,  nor  am  I  aware  that  you  have  ever  offered  an 
excuse  for  this  omission.  After  the  attack  was  made  you  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Irarmdes — dissatisfied  with  the  monitors — 
dissatisfied  with  Chief  Engineer  Stimers,  against  whom  you  pre- 
pared charges  and  desired  that  he  might  be  arrested  and  sent  to  you 
for  trial,  he  having  expressed  his  surprise  that  you  should  abandon 
the  assault  on  so  brief  an  effort — dissatisfied  with  Surgeon  Eershner, 
whom  you  court-martialed  for  a  similar  offense — dissatisfied  with 
Mr.  Fulton,  the  special  agent  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  for 
his  criticisms  on  your  movements  and  acts — dissatisfied  with  the 
President  for  his  telegram,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  department  for 
not  more  promptly  and  formally  acknowledging  and  publishing 
your  reports. 

^<If  these  complaints  and  reports,  wherein  the  admiral  of  the 
squadron  devoted  so  large  a  portion  of  his  time  to  his  personal 
matters  and  so  little  towards  marshalling  his  force  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  harbor  of  Charleston  and  the  capture  of  the  city,  were 
not  received  with  the  patience  to  which  they  were  entitled,  it  was  my 
misfortune.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  would  have  been  more  accept- 
able to  the  department  to  have  witnessed  the  zeal  manifested  in 
huntiog  down  newspaper  editors,  engineers,  and  surgeons,  directed 
against  rebel  enemies  and  to  the  destruction  of  their  works.'' 

This  correspondence  terminated  the  controversy  and  also  con- 
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eluded  Rear  Admiral  DaPont^s  active  participation  in  the  executive 
administration  of  the  operations  of  the  Navy  Department,  for  he 
remained  unemployed,  on  waiting  orders,  until  his  death,  which 
occured  in  June,  1865,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was  the 
fault  of  the  system  under  who-e  influence  his  life  had  been  passed 
rather  than  from  any  personal  short-coming  of  his  own  that  the  last 
years  of  his  life  were  embittered.  "Thore  was  no  more  accom- 
plished o£Scer  in  our  naval  service  than  Admiral  DuPont,  no  man 
of  nobler  personality,  but  he  was  the  very  incarnation  of  naval 
exclusiveness  and  prejudice  against  innovation,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  monitors  into  our  navy  gave  a  shock  to  his  sensibilities  from 
which  they  never  recovered.  It  may  be  that  he  was  expected  to 
accomplish  with  them  more  than  was  possible  in  his  attack  upon 
Charleston,  but  he  was  disposed  to  exaggerate  their  deficiencies  and 
to  criticise  them  in  a  spirit  of  unfriendliness  that  arrayed  against 
him  the  active  hostility  of  their  champions. ''* 

^W.  C.  ChQFch,  Life  of  John  Ericsson;  Vol.  IL,  p.  64-65. 
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"  In  the  beauties  of  the  Hliee  Christ  was  born  beyond  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  his  boeom  that  touisfigures  yon  and  me ; 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free  ; 
While  God  is  marching  on." 
Julia  Wabd  Hows;  Battle^yrnn  of  the  Republic 

1864.— The  Civil  War,  Continued— Confederate  Successes  in  the  Use  of  Torpedoes 
— Blowing  up  of  the  8loop-of-War  Housatonic— Minor  Naval  Operations— 
Boiler  Explosion  on  the  Chenango— The  Kxabsabgb-Alabaica  Fight— The 
Great  Battle  in  Mobile  Bay—Loss  of  the  TBcuBfSEH-Captore  of  the  Privateer 
Florida  by  the  Wachusett— The  Gunboat  Otssqo  sunk  by  a  Torpedo— 
first  Attack  on  Fort  Fisher. 

NAVAL  operations  daring  1864  were  marked  bj  a  number  of 
minor  disasters  and  by  several  decisire  victories,  the  general 
results  of  the  year  being  most  favorable  to  the  reputation  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  first  mishap  of  the  year  occurred  to  the  small  side-wheel 
steamer  Uhdertoriter^  prominently  identified  with  the  service  of 
holding  possession  of  the  North  Carolina  Sounds  during  the  two 
preceding  years.  About  2  a.  m.  February  2nd  this  vessel,  while 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  Neuse  River  near  Newburn,  was  boarded  in 
the  dark  by  a  force  of  over  one  hundred  men  in  boats  and  over- 
powered after  a  resistance  of  fifteen  minutes  in  which  her  com- 
mander, Acting  Master  Westervelt,  was  killed,  and  the  crew,  num- 
bering only  forty  people  all  told,  became  prisoners  of  war.  After 
taking  off  the  prisoners  and  plandering  the  vessel  she  was  set  on 
fire  and  destroyed.  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  George  £. 
Allen  and  twenty-two  of  the  men  escaped  in  a  peculiar  manner  due 
to  the  haste  of  the  enemy  and  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  of 
Mr.  Allen.  They  were  all  driven  into  one  boat,  the  last  to  shove 
off  from  the  UnderwriteTjf  and  were  soon  surprised  to  hear  the 
guard  in  charge  of  it  hailing  the  boat  ahead  for  assistance,  it  appear- 
ing that  in  their  hurry  to  get  away  from  the  ship  the  Confederates 
had  all  embarked  in  the  first  boats,  leaving  only  two  to  go  in  the 
last  one,  in  which  were  over  twenty  prisoners.       Quickly  realizing 
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the  situation,  Mr.  Allen  snatched  the  cntlass  from  the  belt  of  the 
guard  near  him  and  thus  made  himself  master  of  the  boat,  the  other 
guard  jumping  overboard  and  swiming  for  another  boat  which  had 
turned  bade.  By  hard  pulling  on  the  part  of  the  men,  Mr.  Allen 
safely  conducted  his  captured  boat  to  the  Federal  fortifications  at 
Newbern  and  at  daylight  reported  with  his  party  on  board  the  Lock- 
wood^  lying  at  that  place.  The  other  oflScers  and  the  remainder  of 
the  crew  became  prisoners  of  war. 

About  9  o'clock  the  evening  of  February  17th  a  Confederate 
^'  david,''  as  the  nearly  immersed  cigar-shaped  torpedo  boats  of  the 
enemy  came  to  be  called  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  first  of  them, 
just  as  monitor  became  a  generic  term,  approached  the  sloop-of-war 
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Gonfederate  <'david/'  <»  torpedo  boat.      From  a  drawing  by  Second  Assistant 
Engineer  W.  S.  Smith  for  a  report  of  Bear  Admiral  Dahlgren. 

Housatonic^  lying  on  the  outer  blockade  off  Charleston,  and  was  not 
discovered  until  so  close  as  to  explode  a  torpedo  under  the  Housct- 
tonic^  sinking  her.  Ensign  Hazeltine,  Captain's  Clerk  Muzzy,  and 
three  men  were  drowned,  all  others  of  the  ship's  company  saving 
themselves  by  taking  to  the  rigging,  which  remained  above  water, 
the  boats  of  the  Oanandaigtui  rescuing  them  soon  afterward.  The 
torpedo  boat  itself  also  went  to  the  bottom.  This  disaster  was  due 
to  the  excellence  in  the  use  of  torpedoes  which  had  been  arrived  at 
by  the  Confederates,  they,  in  the  absence  of  ships  to  carry  on  naval 
operations,  being  forced  to  wage  war  with  these  weapons  then  novel 
and  unusual.  The  use  of  torpedoes  was  by  no  means  a  new  thing, 
but  it  was  a  practice  rather  abhorrent  to  the  minds  of  trained  fight- 
ing men,  and  owed  its  development  by  the  naval  officers  of  the 
South  to  necessity  rather  than  desire. 
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One  of  the  first  snccessful  uses  of  the  torpedo  in  the  Civil  War 
was  the  blowing  np  of  the  iron-clad  gnn-boat  Ccdro  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  1862,  by  a  Confederate  naval  o£Scer  who  had  been 
tanght  less  furtive  methods  of  warfare  in  the  old  navy,  and  who 
was  so  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  the  mode  of  attack  directed  by 
him  that  he  described  his  feelings,  when  he  saw  that  the  Can/ro  was 
actually  going  to  sink,  as  much  the  same  as  those  of  a  schoolboy  at 
seeing  serious  results  follow  from  something  begun  in  sport.  The 
sentiment  in  the  navy  regarding  torpedoes  at  that  time  is  well  shown 
by  some  comments  of  Bear  Admiral  Farragnt,  who,  reporting  to 
the  department  in  May,  1864,  that  he  intended  to  make  use  of  them 
to  be  on  an  equality  with  his  enemy,  felt  it  necessary  to  excuse 
himself  by  explaining: 

^*  Torpedoes  are  not  so  agreeable  when  used  on  both  sides;  there- 
fore I  have  reluctantly  brought  myself  to  it. 

'^  I  have  always  deemed  it  unworthy  of  a  chivalrous  nation,  but 
it  does  not  do  to  give  your  enemy  such  a  decided  superiority  over 
you." 

In  the  hands  of  the  Confederates  torpedo  warfare  was  consider- 
ably advanced  and  torpedoes  became  the  most  formidable  weapon 
against  which  our  naval  vessels  had  to  contend,  as  well  as  the  cause  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  disasters  suffered  by  the  Federal  navy  during  the 
rebellion.  The  present  high  development  of  torpedoes  as  a  weapon 
for  naval  warfare  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  impetus  gained  by  its 
successes  during  the  Civil  War,  which  not  only  illustrated  its  great 
possibilities  but  also  overcame  any  chivalric  objections  to  its  use 
which  may  have  been  formerly  entertained  by  naval  officers. 

The  evening  of  April  18th  another  "david"  passed  through  the 
iron-clad  blockade  line  off  Charleston  and  made  for  the  big  frigate 
Wabash  lying  in  the  oute^  line.  In  this  case,  however,  it  was  dis- 
covered in  time  for  the  Wabash  to  get  under  way  and  man  the  bat- 
tery, her  fire  either  destroying  or  driving  off  the  small  but  much- 
feared  adversary.  On  the  sixth  of  May  the  ferry  gunboat  Commo- 
dore Janes  while  near  Four  Mile  Creek  in  the  James  River  ran  upon 
a  moored  torpedo  and  met  with  utter  destruction,  about  one-half  of 
her  crew  being  either  killed  or  wounded.    The  next  day  the  gunboat 
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Shomshem  while  searching  for  torpedoes  near  Turkey  Bend  in  the 
same  locality  fell  a  yictim  to  exposed  machinery  and  was  destroyed 
by  a  battery  suddenly  unmasked  in  the  woods,  the  first  shots  from 
which  disabled  her  by  exploding  the  steam  drum  and  breaking  the 
walking-beam  of  the  engine.  The  officers  and  crew  became  prisoners 
and  the  vessel  was  burned  by  her  captors. 

A  daring  expedition,  although  on  a  small  scale,  was  conducted 
in  March  by  Acting  Master  Champion  of  the  Pavmee^  who,  with  the 
tug  gunboat  Columbme  commanded  by  Acting  Ensign  Sanborn,  and 
a  party  of  yolunteers  from  the  Pawnee^  proceeded  up  the  St.  Johns 
Riyer  in  Florida,  captured  two  steamers,  a  large  quantity  of  cotton, 
provisions,  and  army  supplies,  and  returned  safely  to  the  ship  after 
having  been  for  two  weeks  in  the  enemy's  country  and  penetrated 
the  river  over  two  hundred  miles.  The  volunteer  party  from  the 
Pmunee  consisted  of  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Alfred  Adamson, 
Third  Assistant  Engineer  Arthur  Price,  an  acting  master's  mate,  and 
twelve  men,  all  embarked  at  first  in  a  launch  towed  by  the  Oolumbincj 
but  transferred  the  second  day  to  a  steamer,  the  General  Smnter^  they 
had  captured  in  Great  Lake  George.  Two  days  later  the  Sumter  en- 
countered and  captured  the  steamer  HaMie  in  Deep  Creek  and  con- 
verted her  into  a  transport  for  carrying  cotton,  machinery,  and  other 
contraband  of  war  seized  at  the  river  stations  visited.  When  taken, 
the  HaMie  was  found  disabled  by  the  Confederates,  who  in  abandon- 
ing her  had  carried  off  all  the  valves  of  the  feed  and  other  pxmips 
about  the  engines  and  boilers,  but  the  ingenuity  of  Messrs.  Adamson 
and  Price  overcame  this  defect  and  soon  restored  the  steamer  to  a 
useful  condition.  Without  any  means  of  doing  better,  they  hastily 
made  valves  of  wood  which  were  found  to  answer  the  purpose  and 
enabled  the  vessel  to  do  service  until  time  permitted  more  permanent 
repairs. 

Two  months'  later  in  the  same  river  the  Columbine  met  the  fate 
that  had  overtaken  so  many  of  the  purchased  steamers  with  exposed 
machinery  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  She  was  attacked 
by  a  battery  hidden  in  the  underbrush  along  the  bank  and  almost  at 
the  first  fire  renderad  helpless  by  a  shot  cutting  the  main  steam  pipe, 
her  surrender  following  as  the  natural  result  of  her  inability  to  move 
into  a  position  to  use  her  guns  or  get  out  of  the  range  of  fire.  Her 
people  were  taken  prisoners  and  the  enemy  burned  their  prize  with- 
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out  taking  time  to  remove  anything  of  value.  The  senior  engineer 
of  the  Columbme  was  referred  to  in  the  following  complimentary 
manner  in  the  commanding  officer's  report  of  the  disaster:  ^^  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  to  your  favorable  notice  the  conduct 
of  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Henry  J.  Johnson,  who  coolly 
performed  his  duty  until  the  engine  became  disabled,  when  he  ren- 
dered me  the  most  valuable  assistance  on  deck."  Mr.  Johnson  and 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Gteorge  Whitney,  acting  third  assistant  engineer, 
had  a  most  miserable  time  for  several  months  after  capture,  being 
moved  about  to  various  prison  pens,  jails  and  workhouses,  and 
forced  to  mix  with  felons  imprisoned  for  all  sorts  of  crimes. 

A  frightful  disaster  occurred  on  board  the  new  double-ender 
Ch&fumgo  when  she  first  sailed  from  the  city  where  she  was  built 
This  vessel,  on  the  15th  of  April,  left  New  York,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Commander  T.  8.  Fillebrown,  bound  for  Hamp- 
ton Koads;  while  passing  between  Forts  Hamilton  and  Lafayette  her 
port  boiler  suddenly  exploded  blowing  up  the  deck,  killing  twenty- 
five  of  the  crew  and  wounding  ten  others,  all  four  of  her  engineers 
being  among  the  killed.  A  court  of  inquiry  held  at  the  Brooklyn 
navy  yard  found  that  the  disaster  was  caused  by  a  defective  vein  in 
the  iron  in  the  boiler,  and  that  no  blame  or  want  of  vigilance  could 
be  ascribed  to  any  officer  of  the  vessel.  The  chief  engineer,  Mr. 
Joseph  N.  Cahill,  first  assistant  engineer,  U.  8.  Navy,  was  particu- 
larly exonerated,  he  being  known  as  one  of  the  most  careful  and 
cautious  officers  in  the  service.  The  Shencmgo  belonged  to  the  Sas- 
ME0U8  class  of  double-enders  and  was  built  by  J.  8imonsoD,  Green- 
point,  Long  Island,  the  engines  and  boilers  being  supplied  by  the 
Morgan  L-on  Works,  New  York.  The  boilers  were  of  the  Martin 
vertical  water-tube  type  and  may  have  been  defective  in  bracing  as 
well  as  material,  as  another  of  them  had  exploded  with  fatal  results 
on  the  Lenapee  of  the  same  class  when  steam  was  raised  in  it  at  the 
contractor's  works. 

Besides  the  naval  court  of  inquiry  as  to  the  accident,  it  was  also 
investigated  by  a  coroner's  jury  which  found  the  cause  to  be  defective 
noaterial  and  fixed  the  blame  upon  the  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  the  construction  of  the  boilers.  The  responsibility  narrowed 
down  to  8econd  Assistant  Engineer  8.  Wilkins  Oragg,  who  as  an 
assistant  to  a  general  engineer  superintendent  had  been  stationed  at 
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the  Morgan  Works  in  special  charge  of  the  Cherumgo^a  machinery, 
and  he  was  dismissed  the  service  bj  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who 
cited  the  finding  of  the  coroner's  jury  as  the  reason  for  his  action. 
Owing  to  the  haste  with  which  vessels  were  built  in  those  days  and 
the  constant  pressure  always  bearing  upon  the  contractors  to  hurry 
their  work  along,  Mr.  Cragg  proved  that  he  was  unable  to  control 
the  nature  of  the  work  under  his  inspection  and  that  his  diRmii^ftfil 
was  unjust.  About  two  years  later  he  was  restored  to  the  navy,  and 
a  few  years  afterward  resigned.  In  after  years  he  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  Paris  in  connection  with  the  street  improvements  of  that 
city. 

On  the  morning  of  June  2nd  the  XT.  S.  Steamer  Victoria  chased 
ashore,  captured  and  set  on  fire  a  large  British  steamer  named 
Oeorgianna  McCaw  trying  to  run  the  blockade  into  Wilmington,  on 
which  occasion  an  engineer  o£Scer  of  the  Victoria  greatly  distingu- 
ished himself,  as  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of 
the  commanding  o£Scer: 

'<  I  immediately  ordered  the  first  and  second  cutters  to  board 
and  fiire  her — the  former  under  command  of  Acting  Master's  Mate 
William  Moody,  the  latter  under  charge  of  Acting  Third  Assistant 
Engineer  Thomas  W.  Hineline. 

<^  On  their  arrival  on  board  they  found  that  two  boats  with  their 
crews  had  escaped  to  the  shore.  They,  however,  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing twenty-nine  of  the  crew,  including  the  captain  and  most  of  the 
oflScers,  together  with  three  passengers.  They  fired  her  in  several 
places,  and  she  continued  to  bum  until  10  a.  m.,  when  she  was 
boarded  from  the  shore. 

^^  At  daylight  Fort  Caswell  and  the  adjacent  batteries  opened 
fire  upon  our  boats  with  shot  and  shell,  which  compelled  them  to  re- 
turn without  accomplishing  her  destruction. 

'^  I  would  add,  sir,  that  too  much  credit  cannot  be  awarded  to 
Acting  Master's  Mate  William  Moody  and  Acting  Third  Assistant 
Engineer  Thomas  W.  Hineline  for  their  perseverance  and  enei;gy 
displayed,  and  their  cool  and  gallant  conduct  while  under  fire  of  the 
enemy." 

For  this  exploit  the  acting  master's  mate  was  made  an  acting 
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ensign,  and  Mr.  Hineline  advanced  to  the  grade  of  second  assistant 
engineer,  the  following  letter  being  sent  him  by  the  department  on 
the  22nd  of  Jnlj,  1864: 

^^  Sib:  For  yonr  cool  and  gallant  conduct  nnder  fire  of  the 
enemy  as  mentioned  by  Acting  Master  Eyerson  conmianding  U.  8.  S. 
Vidoria  in  his  report  of  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  blockade-nmner 
Qeorgimma  McCJa/w^  yon  are  hereby  promoted  to  the  grade  of  acting 
Second  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  on  tem- 
porary service. 

^*  Very  respectfully, 

<*  Gideon  Welles." 

The  capture  of  the  Wc^  Witch  in  Ossabaw  Sound  on  the  3rd 
of  June,  1864,  has  been  referred  to  in  an  earlier  chapter,  but  is 
worthy  of  further  comment  on  account  of  a  peculiar  question  regard- 
ing the  conduct  of  her  chief  engineer  in  the  affair.  The  Waier  WUeh 
was  boarded  while  lying  at  anchor  by  a  large  force  of  the  enemy, 
who,  in  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night,  got  close  aboard  before 
being  discovered  and  gained  the  deck  before  the  crew  could  be  assem- 
bled to  repel  them.  The  commander  of  the  vessel.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Austin  Pendergrast,  reported  afterward  that  his  crew  showed 
no  disposition  to  defend  the  ship  and  gave  as  a  reason  for  this  very 
remarkable  behavior  that  the  men  were  dissatisfied  because  the  most 
of  them  were  kept  on  board  after  their  time  of  enlistment  had  ex- 
pired. Such  defense  as  was  made  was  against  great  numerical  odds 
by  a  few  of  the  men  and  some  of  the  o£Scers,  the  hero  of  the  occa- 
sion and  most  formidable  combatant  being  Acting  Assistant  Pay- 
master Luther  Billings,  who  was  subsequently  recognized  by  pro- 
motion for  his  gallantry. 

With  the  hope  of  swamping  the  enemy's  barges  alongside,  the 
ship^s  engines  (side-wheels)  were  started,  but  soon  stopped  at  the 
demand  of  a  Confederate  officer  who  enforced  his  order  with  a  re- 
volver. Lieutenant  Conmiander  Pendergrast  referred  to  this  in  his 
report  as  an  exhibition  of  cowardice  on  the  part  of  the  engineers 
and  charged  the  loss  of  the  ship  against  them  in  the  following 
words:  "Had  they  obeyed  my  orders  to  work  the  engine,  the 
enemy  would  have  been  unable  to  board  us  ;  but,  so  far  from  fight- 
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iDg  the  rebels,  they  surrendered  at  the  first  summons,  and  thereby 
lost  the  ship."  The  engineers  on  their  part  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  unarmed  and  claimed  that  the  appearance  of  the 
enemy  in  the  engine-room  led  them  to  belieye  that  the  deck  had 
been  already  carried.  Just  how  an  unarmed  man,  engineer  or  not, 
is  to  resist  an  order  given  by  an  armed  enemy  in  battle  is  not  at  all 
apparent.  Instead  of  charging  the  disaster  to- the  cowardice  of  the 
engineers  it  seems  that  a  more  liberal  and  logical  view  of  the  matter 
would  place  the  blame  upon  an  organization  that  compelled  them  to 
go  into  action  unarmed,  when  the  nature  of  their  duties  were  such 
that  they  might  at  any  moment  be  called  upon  to  fight  and  when 
their  inability  to  do  so  might  result  in  the  loss  of  the  ship,  as  the 
commanding  officer  reported  was  the  case  in  this  instance. 

Besides  the  misbehavior  charged  against  him  at  the  time  of  the 
capture,  the  senior  engineer  of  the  Water  WUehy  Samuel  Genther, 
acting  first  assistant  engineer,  was  reported  by  his  commanding  offi. 
cer  for  '*  disgraceful  conduct  "  while  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  in 
that  he  asked  to  be  released  from  confinement  on  the  ground  that 
he  did  not  fight  and  as  a  non-combatant  should  not  be  made  to  suffer 
the  consequences  of  war.  Mr.  Genther  was  a  volunteer  officer  of 
Jess  than  two  years' service,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been 
passed  on  the  Water  Witch,  and  it  may  be  that  he  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  he,  as  a  staff  officer,  was  simply  a  civil  employe  and  a 
non-combatant,  and  he  may  have  been  sincere  in  asserting  his  claim 
to  release  from  captivity.  It  was  unfortimate  for  him,  however, 
that  he  could  not  have  had  a  time  of  peace  in  which  to  pronounce 
himself  a  non-combatant,  for  it  availed  him  nothing  under  the  living 
conditions  of  war  :  the  enemy  refused  to  liberate  him,  and  the  Navy 
Department,  as  soon  as  he  was  exchanged,  summarily  dismissed 
him  from  the  service  for  his  part  in  the  surrender  of  the  Water  WUch 
and  for  ^'un-officer-like  conduct"  while  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

The  duel  between  the  IT.  S.  sloop-of-war  KeoAr&ji/rge  and  the 
Confederate  war-steamer  Alabama  on  Sunday  the  19di  of  June, 
1864,  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  events  of  the  Civil  War,  not 
alone  from  the  fact  that  it  resulted  in  removing  from  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  the  scourge  and  terror  of  American  commerce,  bat 
because  circumstances  made  it  practically  a  competitive  test  to 
destruction  of  the  systems  of  ship,  engine  and  gun  building  and 
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maBagement  in  the  American  and  BritiBh  nayies.  The  two  ships 
were  as  evenly  matched  in  size,  armament  and  crew  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  expected  of  vessels  bnilt  and  armed  in  different  countries, 
their  relative  proportions  being  as  follows: 

ALABAMA.  KBAB8ABGK. 

Length  over  all 220  feet  214  feet  3  inches. 

Length  on  watei^line, 210   **  198  **     6      " 

Beam. 82  **  38   **   10      ** 

Depth  of  hold 17    "  16   ** 

Tonnage 1,150  1,031 

The  Alabama  was  f nil  bark-rigged  with  very  lofty  spars,  her 
main  especially  being  so  tall  that  it  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
sign  of  danger  to  American  skippers  in  all  seas,  and  this  gave  her 
the  appearance  of  being  a  much  larger  vessel  than  the  ITearsarge, 
which  at  that  time  was  fitted  with  disproportionately  low  and  small 
masts  and  carried  no  spars  above  the  topsail  yards.  The  armament 
of  the  Alabama  consisted  of  one  Yll-ineh  Blakely  rifle;  one  YIII. 
inch  shell-gnn,  and  six  long  32-ponnders;  all  British  gnns.  That 
of  the  JTearsarge  was  two  XI- inch  smooth-bore  gnns;  one  80- 
ponnder  rifle,  and  four  short  32-ponnders;  all  American  guns.  The 
Alabama  went  into  action  with  149  officers  and  men  in  her  crew,  a 
majority  of  her  men  being  British  subjects,  and  the  Kearearge  had^ 
163  all  told.  Widi  the  exception  of  eleven  persons  of  inferior 
ratings  this  ship's  company  was  composed  of  native-born  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  the  most  of  them  being  seamen  and  mechanics 
from  the  coast  and  workshops  of  New  England. 

The  magnificent  discipline  and  courage  displayed  by  the 
Kearsarge^s  men;  the  question  of  the  chain  armor;  the  conduct  of 
the  British  yacht  Deerhatrnd;  the  wild  firing  of  the  Alabama  and 
the  deadly  precision  of  that  of  the  £isarsarge^  with  other  familiar  and 
often-told  incidents  of  the  fight  need  not  be  gone  over  here,  but 
instead  a  few  comments  will  be  made  upon  some  other  features  of 
the  combat  not  usually  brought  into  prominence  in  the  historical 
accounts.  One  of  these  points  is  the  assumed  superiority  of  the 
gunners  of  the  Alabama,  her  commander,  Semmes,  being  quoted  in 
the  London  Tirnes  a  few  days  after  the  fight  as  saying  that  he  ex- 
pected his  trained  British  gun- captains  to  make  short  work  of  the 
volunteers  of  the  Kearsarge.     It  is  true  that  the  gun's-crews  of  the 
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Federal  ship,  divisional  officers  as  well  as  men,  were  volnnteers^ 
but  they  were  anything  but  recmits  as  the  term  nsnally  signifies. 
The  Kearsoprge  had  been  in  commission  for  more  than  two  years 
under  a  well  organized  and  liberally  administered  system  of  naval 
discipline,  that  length  of  time  being  more  than  sufficient  to  convert 
almost  any  class  of  recruits  into  thorough  men-of-war's-men.  The 
material  in  this  case  happened  to  be  of  intelligence  to  start 
with,  and  after  thirty  months  of  constant  training  aboard  ship  had 
arrived  at  a  state  of  competence  and  familiarity  with  their  duties 
that  left  absolutely  nothing  to  dread  from  the  products  of  British  or 
any  other  system  of  naval  training.  Just  such  volunteers  as  these 
manned  our  ships  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  will  man  them  in  the 
next  naval  war. 

The  circling  tactics  observed  by  the  two  ships  during  the  fight 
were  forced  by  Oaptain  Winslow  of  the  Kea/rsa/rge  to  prevent  his 
antagonist  from  approaching  the  neutral  three-mile  limit  off  shore. 
His  ability  to  thus  determine  the  order  of  battle  was  due  to  the 
superiority  of  his  engineer's  department,  and  to  that  alone,  for  had 
the  Alabama  possessed  the  greater  speed  she  could  have  compelled 
the  fight  to  be  maintained  on  parallel  courses  leading  shoreward,  as 
pointed  out  in  Winslow's  report  of  the  battle.  The  Alabama  was 
built  with  special  reference  to  speed  both  as  a  steamer  and  as  a 
sailer  and  was  supposed  to  be  much  the  superior  of  the  Kea/raarge 
in  both  capacities,  Oaptain  Semmes,  again,  being  authority  for  the 
statement  that  he  expected  to  have  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  speed  when  he  went  into  action.  With  the  weaker  motive 
power,  the  Kea/r%a/rge  owed  her  superior  performance  to  her  engine- 
room  force  which  was  made  up  of  intelligent  and  capable  young 
American  mechanics,  who  had  been  trusted  to  carry  out  the  details 
of  their  duties  without  captious  interference,  and  who  consequently 
had  arrived  at  a  point  so  near  perfection  that  when  the  hour  of  battle 
came  the  performance  of  the  machinery  exceeded  all  previous 
records  and  made  the  Kearsanrge  the  better  ship. 

The  KeaTBO/rge^B  machinery  was  built  by  the  well-known  firm  of 
Woodruff  ife  Beach,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  contract  price  for  it 
being  f  104,000.  The  ship  itself  was  built  at  the  navy  yard,  Kit- 
tery,  Maine.  The  machinery  was  well  made  and  excellent  for  its 
kind,  although  not  designed  with  any   special  reference  to  speed. 
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and  its  fme  condition  after  thirty  months  of  service  is  the  best  pos- 
sible proof  of  the  zeal  and  capability  of  the  engineers  who  had 
charge  of  it.  An  Englishman,  Mr.  Frederick  Milnes  Edge,  who 
published  a  pamphlet  accoant  of  the  battle  soon  after  it  occurred, 
was  BO  impressed  with  the  evident  care  exhibited  by  the  condition 
of  the  machinery  of  the  Kea/rsa^e  that  he  wrote: 

'*  I  have  not  seen  engines  more  compact  in  form,  nor  appar- 
ently in  finer  condition — looking  in  every  part  as  thoogh  they  were 
fresh  from  the  workshop,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are,  half  through 
the  third  year  of  the  cruise." 

Mr.  Gushman,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  ship,  was  a  veteran  of 
the  old  navy  well  qualified  to  train  the  new  hands  which  the  war 
had  brought  into  the  service;  the*four  assistant  engineers  belonged  to 
the  regular  service  but  had  entered  on  account  of  the  existence  of 
war  and  consequently  had  no  more  naval  experience  than  the  volun- 
teer deck  ofScers  of  their  ship,  but  that,  as  the  event  showed,  was 
quite  suflBcent  for  both  classes.  The  Kearsarge  went  into  action 
with  her  fires  raked  perfectly  clean  and  bright,  the  furnace  draft 
forced  by  artificial  means,  and  the  safety  valves  lashed  down,  under 
which  conditions  she  fought  at  her  utmost  speed  throughout  the  en- 
gagement, her  decks  trembling  under  the  feet  of  the  crew  from  the 
vibration  of  the  engines  and  the  roar  of  the  fires.  The  senior 
assistant  engineer,  Mr.  Badlam,  was  stationed  in  charge  of  the 
engines;  Mr.  Miller,  the  next  engineer  in  rank,  had  charge  of  the 
boilers;  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Sidney  L.  Smith  was  on  the  spar 
deck  with  the  fire-hose  company,  and  the  junior,  Mr.  McConnell, 
was  stationed  at  the  engine-room  signal -bell.  In  the  report  of  the 
chief  engineer  the  conduct  of  these  four  officers  and  of  the  men  of  the 
engine-room  force  was  especially  referred  to  as  being  cool,  self- 
possessed  and  efficient.  The  same  was  true  of  the  whole  ship's 
company,  for  the  action  was  fought  with  the  same  deliberation  and 
lack  of  excitement  that  had  characterized  the  daily  drills. 

The  detailed  report  of  the  conduct  of  officers  and  men  contains 
the  following  relative  to  the  engineer's  department : 

^ '  The  engineer's  division  was  admirably  and  efficientiy  con 
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dnctedy  under  the  command  of  Chief  Engineer  W.  H.  Ooshman. 
Sidney  L.  Smith  and  Henry  McOonnell,  third  assistant  engineers^ 
were  stationed  on  deck,  and  their  conduct  came  inmiediatelj  under 
my  observation.  It  was  distinguished  by  coolness  and  vigilance. 
The  other  assistants,  Mr.  W.  H.  Badlam  and  Mr.  F.  L.  Miller, 
were  on  duty  in  the  engine  and  fire-rooms,  and,  judging  from  the 
prompt  manner  in  which  the  orders  from  the  deck  were  executed,  I 
know  diat  their  duties  were  creditably  performed." 

The  Alab(»ma  fired  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  times  but 
only  twenty-eight  of  her  shots  struck  the  Kearwrge^  and  they  did 
her  no  serious  harm  ;  only  three  of  her  men  were  wounded,  one  of 
whom,  William  Gowin,  subsequently  died.  The  Keanafrffe  fired  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  times,  the  most  of  her  projectiles  finding 
the  mark :  about  forty  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  the  Aku 
bamaj  and  the  ship  was  dreadfully  cut  to  pieces  before  she  sank. 
Her  engines  were  disabled  by  a  shell  which  exploded  in  a  coal 
bunker,  completely  blocking  the  engine-room  with  coal  and  wreck- 
age and  wounding  two  assistant  engineers.  Another  shell  alone  was 
reported  by  prisoners  to  have  killed  and  wounded  eighteen  men  and 
disabled  a  gun.  Ten  of  the  shots  fired  from  the  Kearmrge  were  from 
a  12-pounder  howitzer  and  performed  no  part  in  the  sinking  of  tiie 
Alabama. 

''Two  quartermasters  were  put  in  charge  of  this  gun  with 
instructions  to  fire  when  they  were  ordered  ;  but  the  old  salts,  little 
relishing  having  nothing  to  do  when  their  shipmates  were  all  so  busy 
commenced  peppering  away  with  their  pea-shooter  of  a  piece,  alter- 
nating its  discharges  with  vituperation  of  each  other.  This  low- 
comedy  by-play  amused  the  ship's  company,  and  the  officer  of  the 
division  good-humoredly  allowed  the  farce  to  continue  until  the 
single  box  of  ammunition  was  exhausted."^ 

One  other  incident  of  the  fight  cannot  be  told  too  often  to  cor- 
rect a  popular  error  regarding  the  supposed  narrow  escape  the  Kecar- 


1  From  a  popular  account  of  the  battle  by  Mr.  Henry  MoOonnell,  cashier  of  the 
Kensington  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  McCk>nnell  was  the  assistant  en- 
gineer of  the  Kear$arge  8tati<med  at  the  engine-room  signal  beU. 
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^xxrge  had  from  destruction.  A  lOO-ponnder  shell  was  found  lodged 
m  her  stem-post  after  the  battle  and  has  been  exhibited  at  one  of 
the  navy  yards  ever  since  with  a  section  of  the  stem-post,  where  it 
has  been  regarded  with  awe  by  a  whole  generation  of  visitors.  At 
the  World's  Oolnmbian  Exposition  this  same  piece  of  the  stem-post 
with  the  shell  still  lodged  in  it  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  ex- 
hibits on  the  model  battle-ship  and  was  seen  by  upwards  of  three 
million  people.  It  is  currently  believed  that  if  this  shell  had  ex- 
ploded, the  Kearsarge  and  not  the  Alabama  would  have  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  the  English  Ohannel,  and  people,  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  piety,  ascribe  the  miraculous  escape  to  luck.  Providence,  or 
the  *  direct  intervention  of  the  Almighty.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  this  shell  struck  the  counter  of  the  Kearsarge  at  least  twenty  feet 
from  the  stem-post  and  would  have  exploded  *  then,  where  the  dam- 
age would  have  been  slight,  had  it  possessed  any  explosive  power, 
for  it  was  a  percussion  shell.  After  striking,  it  glanced,  scoring  the 
planking  for  about  ten  feet,  then  passed  through  the  air  some  ten 
feet  more  and  finally  embedded  itself  in  the  stem-post,  its  final 
impact  doing  some  damage  by  starting  the  transom  frame  and 
binding  the  rudder  so  that  four  men  were  required  thereafter  to 
work  the  wheel. 

The  most  sanguinary  and  important  naval  battle  of  the  Civil 
War  was  the  battle  in  Mobile  Bay  the  morning  of  Aagust  6,  1864. 
The  fleet  under  command  of  Rear  Admiral  Farragut  stripped  for 
action  much  the  same  as  was  done  more  than  two  years  before  pre- 
paratory to  passing  the  forts  below  New  Orleans.  Superfluous 
boats,  spars,  etc.,  were  taken  out  of  the  ships  and  anchored  off 
shore  or  left  at  Pensacola,  some  of  the  ships  thus  disposing  even  of 
their  lower  yards  and  topmasts.  The  plan  of  lashing  a  small  vessel 
to  the  unexposed  side  of  a  larger  one  to  carry  her  past  the  fort  in 
case  of  serious  damage  was  again  adopted,  and  at  daylight  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  the  vessels  designated  for  the  attack  moved  up  the 
bay  to  their  work,  the  pairing  and  order  of  advance,  together  with 
the  names  of  commanding  officers  and  chief  engineers  being  as 
follows : 

'Brooklyn^    Captain   James   Alden ;     Chief   Engineer   Mortimer 
Eellogg. 
Octorora^  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  H.  Greene  ;     Acting  First 
Assistant  Engineer  W.  W.  Shipman. 
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^  Hartford  (flag),    Captain   Perciyal    Drayton ;     Chief    Engineer 

Thomas  Williamson. 
Metacomety  Lieutenant  Commander  Jas.  E.  Jonett ;    First  Assist- 
ant Engineer  James  Atkins. 

"  Richmond^    Captain    Thornton   A.    Jenkins ;      Chief    Engineer 

Jackson  McElmell. 
Port  Boyal^  Lieutenant  Commander  B.  Gherardi ;     First  Assist- 
ant Engineer  Fletcher  A.  Wilson. 

f  Lackrwanna,  Captain  J.  B.  Marchand  ;    First  Assistant  Engineer 
J  Jas.  W.  Whittaker. 

]  Seminole^  Commander  Edward  Donaldson  ;    Acting  First  Assist- 
(^         ant  Engineer  Claude  Babcock. 

"  Monongahelaj  Commander  J.  H.  Strong  ;    Chief  Engineer  George 

F.  Kutz. 
Kennebec^  Lieutenant   Commander  Wm.  P.   McCann  ;     Second 
Assistant  Engineer  L.  W., Robinson. 


3,  Commander  Wm.  E.   LeKoj  ;     Acting  Chief  Engineer 
James  M.  Adams. 
Itaska^  Lieutenant  Commander  George  Brown  ;    Second  Assistant 
Engineer  John  L.  D.  Borthwick. 

'  Oneida,  Commander  J.  K.  M.  Mullany  ;    Chief  Engineer  William 
H.  Hunt. 
GaleruXy  Lieutenant  Commander  Clark  H.  Wells  ;    First  Assistant 
Engineer  William  G.  Buehler. 

Four  monitors,  two  of  the  Ericsson  type  and  two  of  the  Edes 
Mississippi  "turtle-back"  type,  were  already  inside  the  bar  and 
near  Fort  Morgan  with  orders  to  move  along  with  the  head  of  the 
column  between  the  leading  ships  and  the  fort,  in  the  following 
order  : 

Tecurmeh,  Commander  T.  A.  M.  Craven ;  Chief  Engineer  John 
Faron. 

ManhaUan,  Commander  J.  W.  A.  Nicholson  ;  Acting  Chief  Engi- 
neer C.  L.  Carty. 

Wmnebago,  Commander  T.  H.  Stevens  ;  Acting  Chief  Engineer 
Simon  Shultice. 

Chickasaw,  Lieutenant  Commander  Geo.  H.  Perkins  ;  Acting  Chief 
Engineer  Wm.  Rodgers. 
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Six  small  gunboats,  the  Pembina^  Pmolaj  8d>ago^  Tennessee^ 
Bienville^  and  Genesee^  were  advanced  into  the  shoal  water  oflE 
Mobile  Point  somewhat  to  the  rear  of  Fort  Morgan  for  the  purpose 
of  disconcerting  by  their  fire  the  batteries  of  that  fortification,  but 
owing  to  some  confusion  of  orders  or  misunderstanding  they  an- 
chored so  far  away  that  their  fire  was  ineffective  and  they  are  not 
nsually  credited  with  having  participated  in  the  battle. 

About  6.30  A.  M.  the  line  was  well  up  towards  the  fort,  the 
four  monitors  being  close  into  the  shore,  and  the  formation  for 
battle  was  being  perfected,  the  first  shots  at  the  fort  being  fired  at 
that  time  by  the  Teeumseh.  A  few  minutes  past  seven  the  fort 
opened  on  the  leading  ship,  the  Brooklyn^  and  immediately  there- 
after the  action  became  general  between  the  fort,  the  leading  ships 
and  the  monitors.  In  this  firing  the  Tecmnseh  did  not  take  part,  for 
after  having  fired  the  first  two  shots  to  scale  her  guns  she  had 
loaded  with  steel  bolts  and  the  heaviest  charges  of  powder  allowed, 
to  be  in  readiness  to  engage  the  iron- clad  ram  Termessee  then  emerg- 
ing from  behind  Fort  Morgan.  At  7.30  a.  m.  the  Tecmnseh  was  the 
foremost  vessel  in  the  line,  being  off  the  starboard  bo^  of  the 
BrooMyn,  and  was  steadily  advancing,  intent  only  upon  getting 
into  action  with  the  Termessee^  when  her  destruction  came  with 
awful  suddenness  by  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo  underneath  her, 
from  the  effects  of  which  she  went  to  the  bottom  with  her  gallant 
commander  and  the  greater  part  of  her  crew  within  less  than  half  a 
minute.  The  swiftness  of  her  destruction  may  be  comprehended 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  lecture  by  an  eye-witness,  Chief 
Engineer  Harrie  Webster,  U.  8.  Navy  who  as  an  assistant  engineer 
was  in  the  turret  of  the  Mcmhatta/n  in  charge  of  its  turning  gear, 
only  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  Tecumseh. 

''A  tiny  white  comber  of  froth  curled  around  her  bow,  a  tre- 
mendous shock  ran  through  our  ship  as  though  we  had  struck  a 
rock,  and  as  rapidly  as  these  words  flow  from  my  lips  the  Tecwn- 
seh  reeled  a  little  to  starboard,  her  bows  settled  beneath  tho  surface, 
and  while  we  looked,  her  stern  lifted  high  in  the  air  with  the  pro- 
peller still  revolving,  and  the  ship  pitched  out  of  sight,  like  an 
arrow  twanged  from  her  bow." 

The  Tecumseh  went  into  action  with  seven  line  oflScers,  includ- 
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ing  the  commander,  six  engineeri,  one  surgeon,  one  paymaster,  a 
pilot,  and  ninety -eight  enlisted  men.  Of  these,  three  line  officers, 
the  pilot,  and  seventeen  men  were  saved,  all  others  losing  their 
lives  by  drowning  or  concussion.  With  the  exception  of  one  coal- 
heaver  the  entire  engine-room  force  of  six  officers  and  thirty-seven 
men  was  annihilated,  the  majority  probably  by  shock,  as  the  sur- 
vivors reported  that  the  torpedo  exploded  under  the  middle  of  the 
ship  and  blew  the  bottom  about  the  machinery  spaces  to  pieces. 
The  chief  engineer,  Mr.  John  Faron,  had  left  a  sick  bed  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Pensacola  at  his  own  urgent  request  to  go  on  board  his 
vessel  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  He  had  been  in  the  regular  navy 
since  1848  and  was  a  popular  and  capable  officer  whose  death,  re- 
sulting from  his  own  devotion  to  duty,  was  greatly  deplored.  The 
engineers  who  perished  with  him  were  F.  S.  Barlow,  Elisha  Harsen, 
and  H.  S.  Leonard,  all  second  assistants  in  the  regular  service,  and 
Thomas  TJstick  and  Henry  Bitter,  acting  third  assistants. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Tkcwmseh  occasioned  some  confusion  in  the 
fleet,  during  which  the  Brooklyn  faltered  and  Farragut  went  ahead 
of  her  with  the  Hartford  and  led  the  fleet  successfully  past  the  fort, 
but  not  without  great  loss,  the  fire  from  the  fort  and  from  the  Con- 
federate gunboats  lying  above  doing  great  injury  to  several  of  the 
ships.  The  broadside  fire  of  the  larger  vessels  was  so  terrific  that  it 
eventually  practically  silenced  the  fort  and  the  column  was  able  to  pass 
almost  unmolested  after  the  first  vessels  had  gone  by.  Last  in  the  line 
came  the  evil-starred  Onddaj  and  by  the  time  she  arrived  abreast 
of  Morgan  the  gunners  had  returned  to  their  batteries  and  opened 
upon  her  with  great  fury.  Able  naval  critics  say  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  put  a  small  vessel  last  in  line,  for  had  one  of  the  large 
broadside  ships  like  the  Richmond  or  Brooklyn  brought  up  the 
rear  she  could  have  successfully  protected  herself  by  her  own  fire 
and  forced  the  enemy  to  again  abandon  his  guns.  As  it  was,  the 
Oneida  was  roughly  handled. 

^^  A  rifled  shell  passed  through  her  chain  armor,  and  entering 
the  starboard  boiler  exploded  in  it,  causing  sad  havoc  among  the 
firemen  and  coal-heavers  of  the  watch  below,  all  of  whom  were 
either  killed  outright  or  fearfully  scalded  by  the  escaping  steam. 
Another  shell,  exploding  in  the  cabin,  cut  both  wheel-ropes,  while 
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a  third  set  fire  to  the  deck  above  the  forward  magazine ;  yet,  en- 
couraged by  the  chivalric  bearing  of  their  commander,  and  the  fine 
example  set  them  by  the  execntiye  ofScer  and  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  ship,  the  crew  of  the  Oneida  behaved  splendidly.  The  relieving 
tackles  were  instantly  manned,  the  fire  put  out,  and  connection  be- 
tween the  starboard  and  port  boiler  cnt  off;  and  the  Oneida^  assisted 
by  the  Oalena^  went  on  as  if  nothing  nnnsnal  had  happened  on 
board  of  her,  her  guns  never  for  a  moment  ceasing  to  respond  to  the 
really  terrific  fire  of  the  enemy. ''i 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  Oneida^  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Hmit,  was 
badly  scalded  in  both  arms  bnt  remained  at  his  post  and  succeeded 
in  restoring  order  from  the  frightful  scene  following  the  explosion 
of  the  shell  in  the  boiler,  his  gallantry  being  so  conspicuous  that  it 
was  made  a  subject  of  special  reference  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
manding officer.  Mr.  Fitch,  the  senior  assistant  engineer  of  the 
ship,  was  severely  scalded  and  likewise  distinguished  himself  by  his 
gallant  behavior,  the  chief  engineer  reporting  of  him  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  ^^Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  First  Assistant 
Engineer  R.  A.  Fitch,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  injury  to  the  boiler, 
displayed  the  utmost  courage  and  coolness,  remaining  at  his  station 
in  the  execution  of  his  duties  until  he  was  so  badly  scalded  by  the 
escaping  steam  as  to  be  rendered  almost  helpless."  Acting  Third 
Assistant  Engineer  Nicholas  Dillon  was  also  conmiended  in  the 
official  reports  for  extraordinary  services,  he  having  undertaken  the 
duties  of  Mr.  Fitch  when  that  officer  succumbed  to  his  injuries. 

After  getting  past  the  fort  with  the  assistance  of  the  Galena^ 
the  Oneida  came  up  to  the  scene  of  a  fierce  combat  between  the 
Monongahela  and  some  of  the  other  Union  vessels  and  the  Tennessee 
just  in  time  to  be  assailed  by  the  latter,  which,  by  chance  rather 
than  design,  got  under  the  Ormda^B  stern  and  raked  her  fore  and  aft 
with  a  broadside,  destroying  boats  and  rigging,  dismounting  a  gun, 
crippling  the  mainmast,  and  injuring  some  of  her  people,  among 
them  Conmiander  Mullany,  who  lost  an  arm.     At  this  stage  of  the 


1  Commodore   Foxhall  A.  Pftrker,  U.  S.  Navy— The  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay; 
paceSL 
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fight  the  Confederate  gunboats  had  become  so  annoying  that  Farra- 
gnt  signaled  his  own  small  vessels  to  cast  loose  from  their  consorts 
and  attack  them;  to  which  order  the  Metacomet^  Port  Royalj  Kerme- 
ftecand  Itaska  at  once  responded.  The  first  named,  under  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  (now  Bear  Admiral)  James  A.  Jouett,  got  off  first 
and  captured  the  Sehma  which  she  singled  out  and  pursued.  One  of 
the  enemy's  gunboats,  the  Morgan.^  escaped  to  Mobile;  the  other, 
the  OaineSj  was  run  on  shore  in  a  sinking  condition  near  the  fort, 
set  on  fire  by  her  own  people  and  abandoned.  The  Tbrmesdee  with- 
drew from  the  fight  and  anchored  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  still 
practically  uninjured  and  without  a  man  in  her  crew  disabled.  The 
Federal  vessels  proceeded  about  four  miles  up  the  bay  and  anchored, 
piping  to  breakfast  after  hastily  clearing  away  the  wreckage  and 
other  more  dreadful  evidences  of  the  conflict. 

Scarcely  had  the  men  gathered  about  their  mess-cloths  when  the 
Thnnessee  was  observed  to  be  under  way,  standing  up  the  bay  for 
another  fight.  The  struggle  that  ensued  between  her  and  the  whole 
Federal  fleet  was  a  desperate  one  and  lasted  more  than  an  hour  before 
the  Termeasee  was  literally  worried  into  a  surrender.  She  was  pelted 
with  the  broadsides  of  the  large  ships,  which,  however,  did  her  little 
damage,  and  was  rammed  in  succession  by  .the  Monongahela^  Lacka- 
wanna and  Hartford.  The  three  monitors,  especially  the  CkickawWj 
hung  close  aboard  her  and  with  their  heavy  projectiles  succeeded  in 
crushing  her  casemate  armor,  janmiing  her  port-shutters,  and  finally 
reduced  her  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering.  Her  admiral,  Frank- 
lin Buchanan,  lost  a  leg;  two  of  her  men  were  killed;  two  assistant  engi- 
neers, the  pilot,  and  five  men  were  wounded.  The  Selma  in  her  fii^t 
with  the  Metacomet  had  eight  men  killed  and  seven  wounded  before 
she  surrendered.  The  Confederate  loss  in  Fort  Morgan  was  not 
known. 

The  last  shot  fired  by  the  Tennessee  entered  the  berth  deck  of  the 
Hartford^  exploded  and  killed  five  men  and  wounded  eight,  one  of  the 
latter  being  Third  Assistant  Engineer  William  G.  McEwan,  stationed 
there  in  charge  of  the  fire-hose  company,  who  lost  his  right  arm. 
The  sword  which  he  wore  was  torn  from  him  and  hurled  across  the 
deck,  the  sword-belt  being  driven  under  a  mess-chest  where  it  was 
found  several  days  later.  Mr.  McEwan  was  a  volunteer  officer,  and 
as  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  engagement, 
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Admiral  Farragnt  made  a  special  report  of  his  case,  recommending 
that  he  be  rewarded  by  transfer  to  the  regular  serrice,  which  was 
done  and  a  comfortable  pension  assured  him  for  life  by  his  being 
placed  on  the  retired  list. 

The  Tennessee  was  the  largest  and  most  formidable  war  vessel 
built  within  the  limits  of  the  Ck>nfederacy  daring  the  war,  her 
length  being  209  feet ;  extreme  beam  48  feet,  and  average  draft  of 
water  14  feet :  her  general  design  was  like  the  Atlanta^  of  which  a 
sketch  has  appeared  in  a  former  chapter,  except  that  her  hall  was 
bnilt  wholly  of  wood.     The  casemate  was  of  the  same  form  bat 
heavier,  the  wooden  backing  of  yellow  pine  and  oak  being  22^ 
inches  thick,  sheathed  with  6  inches  of  iron  plating  on  the  sides  and 
after  end  and  6  inches  forward.      This  iron  plating,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  was  made  from  the  ore  at  the  iron  furnaces  in  Atlanta,  the 
Southerners  having  begun  when  too  late  to  pay  attention  to  the 
mechanic  arts  so  necessary  for  prosperity  in  peace  and  absolutely 
vital  in  war.     The   Tennessee  was  built  at  Selma,  Alabama,  from 
timber  that  was  standing  at  the  time  the  work  was  begun  in  1863, 
and  was  gotten  down  the  Alabama  river  and  into  Mobile  bay  only 
by  overcoming  many  difBiculties.      Her  battery  of  six  Brooke  rifles 
was  also  of  southern  manufacture.     Her  weak  point  was  the  ma- 
chinery, which  was  not  built  for  her  and  was  wholly  unfit  for  a  war 
vessel :  it  was  taken  out  of  a  river  steamer  named  Alamo  Child^  and 
consisted  of  two  high-pressure  engines  with  cylinders  24  inches  in 
diameter  by  7  feet  stroke  placed  fore  and  aft  in  the  vessel  and  driving 
an  idler  shaft  by  means  of  spur  gearing  ;   this  shaft  in  turn  driving 
the    screw-shaft   through  the   medium   of   cast  iron   bevel-gears. 
Steam  was  supplied  by  four  horizontal  return-flue  boilers  24  feet 
long,  placed  side  by  side  with  one  furnace  under  the  whole  of  them. 
The  vessel  was  found  by  a  board  of  survey  immediately  after  cap- 
ture to  be  fit  for  service,  and  was  taken  into  the  navy  at  the  ap- 
praised value  of  9595,000.     Admiral  Farragut's  original  report  of 
his    prize   was  accompanied   with   some   excellent    drawings   and 
sketches  of  her,  made  by  second  assistant  engineers  Isaac  DeGraflf 
of  the  Hartford  and  Robert  Weir  of  the  Richmond^  from  whose 
sketches  and  the  accompanying  description  the  data  of  this  para- 
graph have  been  obtained. 

Fort  Morgan  surrendered  to  the  combined  army  and  naval 
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forces  about  two  weeks  after  the  battle,  the  other  fortifications  in 
Mobile  Bay  having  sorrendered  or  been  abandoned  within  a  day  or 
two  after  the  Federal  fleet  forced  its  way  in. 

The  casualties  in  the  fleet  during  the  morning  battle  were  as 
follows: 

KILLBD.  WOUHDKD. 

Hartford 26  28 

Brookljn. ; 11  43 

Laekawtima 4  36 

Oneida 8  30 

Monongahela 0  6 

Metaoomet, 1  2 

Ossipee 1  7 

Bichmond 0  2 

Galena 0  1 

Ootorora. 1  10 

Kennebec 1  6 

Tecnmseh 02  0 

Total 144  170 

The  above  list  of  casualties  does  not  include  two  men  killed 
and  two  wounded  immediately  after  the  battle  on  the  small  armed 
steamer  Phillippi  which  rashly  attempted  to  follow  the  fleet  in  and 
was  destroyed  by  the  guns  of  the  fort. 

The  loss  in  the  British  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  some- 
what  similar  in  character  to  that  of  Mobile,  was  263  killed  and  688 
wounded. 

£arly  in  October  the  U.  8.  sloop-of-war  Waokvsett^  Com- 
mander Napoleon  Collins,  was  in  the  harbor  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  in 
company  with  the  Confederate  privateer  Florida^  which  vessel  the 
Wachusett  was  seeking.  Determined  to  seize  or  destroy  her,  even 
if  the  neutrality  of  the  port  had  to  be  violated,  Collins  assembled 
some  of  his  offlcers  and  announced  he  was  going  to  get  under  way 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  going  to  sea  and  when  near  the 
Florida  to  suddenly  change  the  course,  run  into  and  sink  her,  or 
carry  her  by  boarding.  To  this  plan  the  chief  engineer  objected  on 
the  ground  that  the  shock  of  the  collision  might  start  the  boilers 
from  their  seatings  and  create  ruin  by  rupturing  the  steam  pipes  and 
boiler  connections;  an  objection  that  appeared  so  reasonable  in  the 
absence  of  anyone  with  experience  in  ramming  that  the  intention 
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would  probably  have  been  abandoned  had  not  one  of  the  asaistant 
engineers  announced  that  he  would  voluntarily  take  charge  of  the 
machinery,  allow  everyone  else  to  leave  the  engine  and  fire-rooms 
just  before  the  collision  and  remain  there  alone  himself  to  take  the 
consequences  of  an  accident  and  to  reverse  the  engines  if  required 
after  the  shock.  The  Florida  was  run  down  according  to  the  plan 
of  the  commander  but  owing  to  some  error  in  handling  the  TFocAu- 
9€tt  the  blow  struck  was  a  glancing  one  and  did  no  great  damage  to 
the  privateer  beyond  carrying  away  her  mizzen  mast  and  main 
yard;  a  few  volleys  of  small  arms  were  exchanged,  and  upon  the 
discharge  of  two  of  the  WachmeW^^  broadside  guns  the  Florida 
surrendered  and  was  towed  out  of  the  harbor  by  her  captor,  the 
Brazilian  forts  firing  upon  the  Wofihtisett  as  she  went  out  A  seri- 
ous complication  grew  out  of  the  affair,  ending  in  an  apology  made 
by  our  government  to  Brazil  and  an  agreement  to  return  the  Florida 
to  the  port  where  she  had  been  captured.  While  preparing  at 
Hampton  Beads  for  the  voyage  to  Brazil  the  Florida  sank,  appa- 
rently by  accident,  and  the  return  was  never  made. 

The  assistant  engineer  who  courageously  volunteered  to  risk 
his  life  in  the  engine-room  of  the  Wachusett  when  ramming  was 
first  proposed  was  George  Wallace  Melville,  who  was  destined  to 
make  his  name  famous  at  a  later  period  by  the  exhibition  of  heroism 
and  fortitude  of  such  superior  quality  as  to  extend  far  beyond  his 
own  individuality  and  refiect  world-wide  honor  upon  the  naval  ser- 
vice and  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged.  Previous  to  the  capture 
of  the  Florida^  Mr.  Melville,  knowing  that  his  commander  was 
desirous  of  gaining  information  as  to  the  battery  of  the  enemy's 
ship,  attempted  to  get  on  board  of  her  in  civilian's  clothing  in  the 
guise  of  a  visitor,  but  was  suspected  and  driven  off  when  he  went 
alongside;  this  act  in  itself  was  far  from  commonplace,  for  the  pen- 
alty for  being  in  the  enemy's  country  or  on  board  an  enemy's  ship 
in  plain  clothes  in  time  of  war  was  well  known  by  him. 

The  evening  of  December  9th  the  double-ender  OUego^  of  the 
Sa^sacus  class,  ran  upon  two  torpedoes  near  Jamesville  in  the  Koan- 
oke  river  and  was  sunk,  no  lives  being  lost,  she  being  at  the  time  a 
member  of  a  flotilla  sent  up  the  river  to  attack  a  battery  at  Bainbow 
Bluff.  Lieutenant  Oommander  H.  N.  T.  Arnold,  the  commanding 
officer,  in  his  report  of  the  disaster  expressed  his  indebtedness  to 
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the  senior  engineer,  Mr.  Samael  0.  Midlam,  who  had  advised  and 
rigged  a  torpedo  net  over  the  bow  which  had  saved  the  Otsego  on 
two  occasions  by  picking  np  torpedoes,  but  was  unavailing  against 
those  that  finally  destroyed  the  vessel,  they  being  struck  when  she 
had  rounded  to  preparatory  to  anchoring  and  were  not  under  the 
bow. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  a  great  fleet  was  assembled  under 
commander  Bear  Admiral  Porter  to  co-operate  with  General  B.  F. 
Butler  in  an  attack  upon  the  inmiense  fortification  known  as  Fort 
Fisher  on  Federal  Point  at  the  moutib  of  Cape  Fear  Biver,  North 
Oarolina.  An  unusual  method  of  making  war  was  attempted  on 
this  occasion,  the  result  of  which  exposed  both  Porter  and  Butler  to 
considerable  ridicule,  although  General  Butler  is  said  to  have  been 
the  instigator  of  the  plan.  An  accidental  explosion  of  a  powder 
magazine  in  England  not  long  before  had  done  so  much  damage 
to  the  neighborhood  that  the  idea  was  conceived  of  adopting  the  same 
means  to  ^^  paralyze  "  the  enemy  or  destroy  his  works  by  concus- 
sion. Accordingly  the  purchased  screw  gun-vessel  ZouisianOj 
which  had  cost  only  135,000  in  1861  and  which  was  pretty  well 
worn  out  by  constant  service  in  the  North  Carolina  Sounds,  was 
converted  into  a  torpedo  on  a  huge  scale  by  being  loaded  with  an 
enormous  quantity  of  powder  arranged  in  cells  to  facilitate  its  sim- 
ultaneous explosion.  The  crew  of  this  dangerous  floating  mine 
consisted  of  Commander  A.  C.  Bhind,  Lieutenant  S.  W.  Preston, 
Second  Assistant  Engineer  Anthony  T.  E.  Mullen,  Master's  Mate 
Paul  Boyton,  and  eleven  enlisted  men,  all  volunteers  from  Bhind's 
vessel — ^the  Agawam.  Admiral  Porter  referred  to  the  mission  in 
his  report  of  the  attack  as  ^'  the  most  perilous  adventure  that  was, 
perhaps,  ever  undertaken,"  and  recommended  that  the  officers  be 
promoted,  adding  that  no  one  in  the  squadron  expected  them  to 
survive  their  expedition. 

The  night  of  December  23rd  the  powder  vessel  was  towed  by 
the  Wilderness  to  a  position  close  to  Fort  Fisher  where  she  was 
cast  off,  and,  though  literally  a  powder-magazine  from  stem  to 
stern,  proceeded  under  her  own' steam  to  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  beach  under  the  walls  of  the  fort,  trusting  to  her  disguise  as 
a  blockade  runner  to  escape  being  fired  into.  Having  anchored  un- 
molested, the  fuzes  and  fires  for  causing  the  explosion  were  lighted, 
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these  haying  been   arranged,   as  stated   in  Oonunander  Bhind's 
report,  by  Engineer  Mnllen.      The  crew  then  left  her  bj  boat  and 
boarded  the  Wildemsss^  that  vessel  going  at  full  speed  to  join  the 
fleet  lying  twelve  miles  off  shore  to  be  beyond  reach  of  the  catas- 
trophe that  was  supposed  would  occur.     The  explosion  took  place 
about  1.80  A.  M.  and  resulted  in  nothing;  ithe  men  in  Fort  Fisher 
were  disturbed  in  their  sleep,   but  no  one  was  paralyzed  and  no 
earthworks  were  jarred  down,  while  the  sound  was  scarcely  heard 
by  the  people  in  the  fleet  intently  listening  for  it      The  reward 
extended  to  Mr.  Mullen  for  his  share  in  this  perilous  enterprise  was 
very  considerable,  he  receiving  a  week  later  the  following  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

^^  Sib:  As  a  recognition  of  your  gallant  conduct  while  attached 
to  the  liOuiaia/na  you  have  permission  to  present  yourself  to  Ohief 
Engineer  Newell,  at  the  navy  yard,  Philadelphia,  for  examination 
for  promotion." 

Mr.  Mullen  at  the  time  was  number  ninety-two  on  the  list  of 
second  assistant  engineers  and  his  advancement  to  the  foot  of  the 
ist  of  first  assistants,  which  occurred  inmiediately  after  his  examin- 
ion,  is  belived  to  be  the  most  substantial  reward  for  distinguished 
lervice  conferred  upon  any  staff  oflScer  during  the  war. 

On  the  24th  of  December  Admiral  Porter  gave  the  fort  a  ter- 
ific  battering  and  silenced  its  fire  for  the  time  being,  but  no  im- 
K)rtant  results  followed,  as  General  Butler  with  the  troop-ships  was 
lot  present  to  follow  up  the  advantage.  Porter's  attacking  force 
onsisted  of  thirty-seven  war- vessels,  ranging  in  size  from  the  New 
'ronsideSj  Wabash^  Colorado  and  Powhatan  down  to  the  double- 
nders  SoBioaus  and  Machi/naw  and  the  ninety-day  gunboats  Unor 
'iUa  and  Chippewa^  lyii^g  in  semi-circular  formation  about  one  mile 
istant  from  the  fort.  The  monitors  Monadnocky  MaJuypac^  Sa/ugua 
nd  CanonicuB  were  in  this  line  of  battle  and  did  great  execution 
ith  their  heavy  guns,  they  and  the  New  Ironsides  lying  a  consid- 
rable  distance  inside  the  one-mile  circle.  Besides  the  fighting 
ne,  a  reserve  division  of  nineteen  vessels,  all  purchased  merchant 
earners,  laid  further  out  and  did  not  take  part  in  the  attack. 

The  army  transports  came  the  next  day  (Ohristmas)  and  the 
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attack  was  renewed,  General  Batler  landing  Bome  of  his  troopi 
under  coyer  and  with  the  asBistance  of  about  twenty  of  the  gnD- 
yessels.  He,  however,  gave  np  the  plan  of  attack  and  began  re- 
embarking  his  men  after  a  few  thonsands  had  landed,  an  act  that 
was  the  beginning  of  a  bitter  controversy  between  him  and  Admiral 
Porter,  prosecnted  by  both  as  long  as  they  lived.  Daring  the  two 
days  the  vesselB  suffered  slightly  from  the  fire  of  the  fort,  their 
chief  losses  resulting  from  the  bursting  of  their  own  guns,  about 
forty-five  officers  and  men  being  killed  or  wounded  by  the  bursting 
of  lOO-pounder  Parrott  rifles.  On  the  Jtmiata  Lieutenant  Wemple 
and  four  men  were  killed  and  Paymaster  Caspar  Schenck  and  seven 
men  wounded  in  this  manner;  the  Ticonderoga  had  eight  killed  and 
eleven  wounded  in  the  same  way,  and  similar  casualties,  but  with 
less  loss  of  life,  occurred  to  the  JUackinmOy  Yantic  and  Quahr 
City.  An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  bombardment  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  the  Colorado  alone  fired  1,569  heavy  shot 
and  shell  the  first  day,  and  1,226  the  second  day. 
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"And  in  this  fiath  all  went  to  their  poets,  prepaied  to  obey  the  regulations  tnd 
"fight  coorageonsly' ;  for  in  a  fleet  where  a  single  shell,  exploding  in  the  boiler  of  a 
vessel,  might  subject  the  engineers  and  firemen  to  the  fate  of  Marsyas,  or  a  toi^ 
pedo  or  infernal,  exploding  under  her  bottom,  send  all  hands  Jonmeyiog  ad  astro,  no 
one  eonld  properly  be  considered  a  non-combatant. 

•'Commodore  Fozhall  A.  Pabxsb— Battto  of  MoiMe  Bay.*' 

1804.  The  OIyU  War,  Ck)ntinaed— Naval  Operations  In  the  North  Carolina  Sounds— 
The  Bam  Albbmahlb— Sinking  of  the  Southfibld  and  defeat  of  the  MIami— 
The  Nayal  Battle  of  May  Fifth— Disaster  to  the  Sassacub  and  Heroism  of  Her 
Chief  KnginecF— Daring  Attempt  of  Enlisted  Men  to  Destroy  the  Bam— Her 
Destmotion  by  Llentenant  Wm.  B.  Gushing— Battle  and  Capture  of  Plymouth 
—Prize  Money  Distributed  on  Account  of  the  Albbmablb. 

MENTION  has  been  made  in  former  chapters  of  the  captnre  of 
the  fortified  posts  of  the  enemj  on  the  large  sounds  lying 
along  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  of  the  constant  warfare  waged 
thereafter  by  the  national  war-yessels  to  keep  possession  of  what 
had  been  gained.  This  region,  remote  as  it  was  from  the  battle- 
grounds of  the  war,  was  not  of  direct  importance  to  the  Federals  as 
its  occupation  could  have  little  influence  upon  the  strategical  com- 
binations being  attempted  by  the  armies  in  distant  fields,  but  from 
the  Confederate  point  of  view  the  situation  was  very  different :  to 
them  possession  of  these  waters  and  ports  meant  a  source  of  supply 
from  Europe,  through  the  medium  of  blockade-runners,  of  clothing, 
medicines,  arms,  and  other  war  supplies,  and  an  almost  perfect  facil- 
ity for  the  distribution  of  such  articles  by  the  many  rivers  and 
water- ways  flowing  into  the  sounds.  Thus  it  was  that  Federal  pol- 
icy required  the  seizure  and  retention  of  the  entire  region,  while 
Confederate  necessity  dictated  a  ceaseless  struggle  for  the  recovery 
of  what  had  been  lost  early  in  the  war. 

The  theatre  of  operations  for  the  naval  force  assigned  to  this 
region  was  geographically  small  compared  with  the  vast  extent  of 
coasts  and  rivers  on  which  the  navy  had  to  operate,  but  it  was  large 
enough  to  afford  very  active  employment,  and  to  require  the  most 
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untiring  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  small  force  there  charged  with 
the  task  of  maintaining  Federal  supremacy.  The  vessels  sent  into 
these  waters  were  called  gunboats  by  courtesy,  but  as  a  rule  they 
were  a  sorry  lot,  being  generally  purchased  steamers,  tugs,  or  ferry- 
boats, armed  and  protected  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  construc- 
tion would  allow  ;  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  waters  in  which 
they  had  to  operate  they  were  necessarily  small,  until  the  naval 
authorities  had  had  time  to  build  light-draft  gunboats,  when  some 
side- wheel  vessels  of  considerable  size,  built  expressly  for  war  pur- 
poses, found  their  way  into  the  Bounds.  The  officers  and  men 
aboard  these  vessels  were  a  fair  average  of  the  naval  persovmel  of  the 
period  ;  mostly  volunteers,  with  a  sufficient  sprinkling  of  the  ^^old 
navy'^  both  before  and  abaft  the  mast  to  keep  alive  the  traditions 
and  maintain  the  rigid  rules  of  the  service.  Volunteer  officers 
commanded  some  of  the  smaller  vessels,  and  the  subordinate  officers, 
almost  without  exception,  were  of  this  class  ;  the  larger  vessels  were 
generally  conmianded  by  regular  officers,  usually  lieutenants  and 
lieutenant-commanders.  Chief  among  these  C.  W.  Flusser  and 
W.  B.  Gushing,  whose  exploits  read  like  romance  as  well  as  his- 
tory. They  were  young :  Flusser,  who  at  times  was  the  ranking 
officer  in  the  Sounds,  was  about  thirty,  while  Gushing  was  barely  of 
age,  yet  these  young  men  accepted  responsibilities  and  dealt  with 
questions  of  policy,  the  gravity  of  which  in  these  days  would  be  re- 
garded great  enough  to  warrant  consideration  by  a  board  of 
admirals. 

The  conditions  of  service  were  vastly  different  from  the  ideal 
naval  life  of  the  period;  the  lofty  frigate  shortening  sail  and  clearing 
for  action  under  the  blue  sky  far  out  in  the  open  sea  was  then  the 
symbol  of  naval  glory,  but  no  such  spectacle  cheered  the  eyes  and 
exalted  the  patriotism  of  the  seamen  in  the  Carolina  Sounds.  The 
vessels  were  small  and  smoky,  redolent  of  engine  oil  and  innocent 
of  snowy  canvass  and  glistening  spars;  instead  of  the  bright  blue  sea 
of  nautical  romance,  one  saw  the  muddy,  shallow  flood  of  the  far- 
reaching  inland  waters,  stained  and  poisoned  by  the  ooze  and  vege- 
table decay  swept  down  by  numberless  rivers  and  creeks  from  the 
surrounding  swamps.  The  great  peninsula  between  Pamlico  and 
Albemarle  Sounds  was  a  vast  miasmatic  swamp;  stretching  north- 
ward from  Albemarle  Sound  lay  the  deadly  and  forbidding  morass 
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known  as  the  Dismal  Swamp,  the  character  of  which  was  the  type  of 
all  the  region  lying  adjacent  to  the  Sounds.  Thomas  Moore,  who 
yisited  this  country  early  in  the  present  century,  described  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  more  than  one  locality  in  verse  that  will  live  as 
loDg  as  our  language  lasts,  and  in  his  beautiful  ballad  called  ^<  The 
Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,"  narrating  the  legend  of  the  youth  who 
sought  the  firefly  lamp  and  white  canoe  of  his  dead  sweetheart  in  the 
depths  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  occurs  the  two  following  verses 
that  describe  the  nature  of  the  region  far  better  than  can  any  prose 
description: 

*<  Away  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  he  speeds,— 
His  path  was  nigged  and  soie; 
Through  tangled  juniper,  beds  of  reeds, 
Through  many  a  fen  where  the  serpent  feeds. 
And  man  never  trod  before! 

**  And  when  on  earth  he  sank  to  sleep, 

If  slumber  his  eyelids  knew, 
He  lay  where  the  deadly  vine  doth  weep 
Its  venomous  tear,  and  nightly  steep 

The  flesh  with  blistering  dew! " 

Such,  then,  were  the  surroundings  of  the  Federal  naval  force 
and  the  material  with  which  it  had  to  operate;  both  doubtless  very 
different  from  what  the  officers  would  have  wished.  But  the  country 
was  at  war,  and  whatever  came  to  each  man's  hand  that  was  he  ex- 
pected to  do  with  all  his  might;  so  these  gentlemen  abandoned  the 
dreams  of  romantic  adventures  at  sea  acquired  by  reading  Cooper 
and  the  "Naval  Monument,"  took  off  their  white  gloves,  folded 
away  their  finely  starched  linen,  and  went  to  work. 

Frequent  attempts  by  the  Confederate  land  forces  to  recapture 
the  sea-ports  of  the  Sounds  came  to  naught,  principally  on  account 
of  the  persistent  presence  of  the  little  gunboats  and  their  wicked 
habit  of  throwing  large  quantities  of  shells  into  the  woods  where  the 
attacking  forces  were  making  their  approaches;  while  boat  attacks 
and  guerilla  warfare  from  the  shore  directed  at  the  gunboats  simply 
served  to  provoke  Flusser  and  the  other  commanders  to  more  vigor- 
ous hostility,  and  to  teach  the  enemy  that  the  grmboats  would  have 
to  be  assailed  with  some  more  powerful  weapon  than  had  yet  been 
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UBed  against  them  if  they  were  to*  be  defeated.  The  froit  of  this  lee- 
son  was  the  Albemarle.  She  was  built  in  the  woods  at  Edward's 
Ferrj  on  the  Roanoke  Biver,  some  forty  miles  above  Plymouth,  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Elliot,  from  designs  prepared  by  John  L.  Porter,  who 
was  the  chief  constrncter  of  the  Confederate  navy,  and  who  had  been 
a  naval  constructer  in  the  United  States  navy  before  the  war.  The 
hull  was  shallow,  or  **flat,"  built  of  eight-inch  by  ten-inch  frame 
timbers  sheathed  with  four-inch  planking;  near  the  water-line  the 
sides  were  protected  by  a  belt  of  several  courses  of  squared  logs 
bolted  on  longitudinally,  and  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the 
armor  belt  worn  by  modem  battle-ships;  the  bow  was  developed  for- 
ward into  a  solid  oaken  beak  plated  with  two-inch  iron  and  tapered 
to  an  edge.  On  the  water-line  the  craft  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  feet  long  (which  is  sixteen  feet  less  than  the  length  of  our  mod- 
ern torpedo  boat  Oashmg)^  and  the  breadth  of  beam  was  forty-five 
feet.  On  the  central  part  of  the  deck  the  full  width  of  the  boat  and 
sixty  feet  in  length  fore  and  aft  stood  the  superstructure  or  case- 
mate; this  was  of  heavy  squared  timbers  inclined  at  an  angle  of  almost 
sixty  degrees  to  the  vertical,  sheathed  with  heavy  planking  and  two 
layers  of  two-inch  iron  plates;  the  timbers  at  the  forward  part  of  the 
casemate  were  carried  up  above  the  flat  top  high  enough  to  form  the 
framing  of  a  conning-tower  of  truncated  pyramidal  form.  The  comers 
of  the  main  central  structure  were  cut  off,  making  its  deck  plan  an 
oblong  octagon.  Inside  the  casemate  at  each  end  was  mounted  a 
100-pounder  rifled  gun,  one  a  Brooke,  the  other  a  Whitworth;  each 
gun  was  pivoted  to  fire  out  of  its  end  port  and  out  of  a  port 
on  each  broadside.  The  vessel  had  twin-screws,  each  screw  driven 
by  an  engine  of  only  two  hundred  horse-power.  The  draft  of  water 
when  ready  for  service  was  eight  feet.  From  this  description  the 
Albemarle  will  be  recognized  as  a  typical  Confederate  war-vessel, 
differing  from  the  Merrimac^  Atlcmia  or  Temiessee  in  no  important 
particular  except  that  of  size. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  the  AlbeTnarle  was  ready  for  service,  and 
on  April  18  she  dropped  dowu  the  Boanoke  Biver  to  within  about 
three  miles  of  Plymouth  ;  her  engine-power  was  so  feeble  and  her 
steering  qualities  so  bad  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  her  in 
the  channel  when  going  ahead  with  the  current,  so  she  came  down 
the  river  backward  dragging  chains  from  her  bows.     The  command- 
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ing  officer  was  Captain  J.  W.  Cooke,  of  the  Confederate  navy,  whose 
name  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  lieutenants  of  the  old  navy 
when  the  war  broke  oat  in  1861.  After  anchoring,  a  lieutenant  was 
sent  out  to  explore  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth,  he  return- 
ing in  about  two  hours  with  the  report  that  the  river  was  so  ob-. 
Btructed  with  piles,  sunken  vessels,  and  torpedoes  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  pass  down.  Fires  were  then  banked  and  port 
watches  set.  Mr.  Elliott,  the  builder  of  the  vessel,  was  on  board 
as  a  volunteer  aide  to  the  captain,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  more 
anxious  to  see  his  fabric  get  into  a  fight  than  was  anyone  else  con- 
nected with  her  ;  he  took  the  pilot,  two  seamen,  and  a  small  boat 
and  proceeded  to  examine  the  obstructions  with  a  long  pole,  finding 
to  his  great  delight  that  there  was  a  place  near  the  middle  of  the 
river,  wide  enough  for  the  ram  to  pass  through,  where  there  was 
ten  feet  of  water  ;  this  was  due  to  a  remarkable  freshet,  the  water 
being  higher  in  the  river  that  night  than  it  had  been  known  to  be 
for  many  years.  He  returned  to  the  Albemarle  about  one  o^clock  in 
the  morning  and  reported  his  discovery  to  the  captain,  who  imme- 
diately resolved  to  go  out.  All  hands  were  quietly  called,  fires 
spread,  and  when  all  was  ready  she  proceeded  slowly  down  the 
river,  being  fired  on  in  the  darkness  by  the  Union  batteries  about 
Plymouth  as  she  passed. 

Meantime,  Flusser,  in  command  of  the  Miam%  with  the  Scmth- 
fields  Ceres^  and  Whitehead  in  company,  had  been  in  action  all  day 
of  April  18,  aiding  the  garrison  of  Plymouth  in  resisting  the  attack 
of  a  large  body  of  Confederates.  The  Miami  was  a  paddle-wheel 
gunboat  of  about  seven  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  carrying  six  IX- 
inch  guns,  one  lOO-pounder  Parrott  rifle,  and  one  24-pounder  how- 
itzer; the  Sovthfield  was  a  ferry-boat,  but  had  a  very  respectable 
battery  (five  IX-inch  guns,  one  lOO-pounder  rifle,  and  one  12- 
pounder  howitzer);  the  Geres  emd  Whitehead  were  merely  armed  tug- 
boats of  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  each.  The  Miami 
and  Southfield  anchored  for  the  night  below  Plymouth,  the  two 
smaller  vessels  lying  higher  up  to  watch  for  the  ram,  which  was 
known  to  be  abroad.  In  reporting  the  result  of  the  day's  fight- 
ing, Flusser  wrote  that  night  that  he  expected  the  ram  down  at 
any  moment,  and  that  he  thought  he  could  whip  her.  This  was  his 
last  letter :  he  had  already  come  within  the  range  of  vision  of  the 
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Fates,  and  she  of  the  open  shears  was  abont  to  close  them  and  serer 
the  thread  of  his  life. 

With  the  dawn  came  the  Albefma/rle.     During  the  night  the 
Mhomvi  and  Southfield  had  been  lashed  together,  and  with  the  first 
warning  of  the  coming  of  the  foe,  which  was  given  hj  the  Ceres  at 
3:45  A.  M.,  thej  got  under  way  and  steamed  np  the  river  at  fall 
speed  with  the  intention  of  ramming.     The  advantage  of  this  com- 
bination is  not  manifest,  although  the  majority  of  naval  writers  who 
have  described  this  affair  pass  over  it  without  comment,  apparently 
accepting  it  as  a  proper  arrangement.     Admiral  Amman,   in   his 
book  regarding  the  naval  operations  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  says  that 
he  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  rationale  of  lashing  two  vessels 
together  and  using  them  as  a  ram.     The  AlberMvrle  avoided  the  at- 
tack by  running  close  in  to  the  southern  shore,  and  then,  turning 
towards  mid-stream,  taking   advantage  of  the  swift  current,   and 
using  all  the  steam  power  she  had,  she  rushed  at  her  antagonists, 
striking  the  Miami  a  glancing  blow  on  the  port  bow  and   crushing 
into  the  starboard  side  of  the  Southfield  so  far  that  her  beak  ap- 
peared in  the  fire-room.     The   Sov/thfisld  immediately  sank,  drag- 
ging the  bow  of  the  Albemarle  which  was  tangled  in  her  side,  down 
so  far  that  the  forward  deck  of  the  ram  was  deeply  submerged,  and 
water  poured  in  torrents  through  the  port-holes  in  the  forward  part 
of  the  casement.     When  the  SotUhfield  touched  bottom  she  rolled 
over  away  from  the  ram,  and  this  disentangled  the  vessels  and  al- 
lowed the  latter  to  resume  an  even  keel.     While  this  was  taking 
place  the  Albemarle^  being  partially  between  the  two  Union  vessels, 
was  fiercely  assailed  by  the  great  gun  and  small-arm  fire  of  both, 
but  she  did  no  firing  herself  except  with  small  arms.     The  projec- 
tiles fired  at  point-blank  range  struck  fire  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
Albemarle^  and  fiew  harmlessly  off  high  up   into  the  air,  or  were 
broken  in  pieces  to  fly  back  on  the  decks  of  the  vessels  whence  they 
came.     From  the  engagement  of  the  previous  day  the  guns  of  the 
Miami  were  loaded  with  shell,  and  this  circumstance  proved  fatal 
to  her  commanding  officer.     With  his  usual  zeal  and  courage  this 
officer  had  personally  taken  charge  of  his  battery  and  fired  the  guns 
himself,  being  instantly  killed  and  badly  mangled  by  pieces  of  the 
third  shell  he  fired,  it  having  rebounded  from  the  enemy's  side  and 
exploded. 
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The  pressure  of  the  ram  between  the  two  Federal  vessels 
parted  the  forward  lashings,  and  as  the  Southfield  was  sinking  V 
after  lashings  were  cut  or  cast  adrift,  leaving  the  Miami  nnencnix 
bered.     After  getting  clear  of  the  wreck  of  the  Sovihfield  the  Albe 
marie  backed  off  preparatory  to  striking  the  Miami^  which  vessel, 
at  the  same  time,  having  swung  aronnd  to  starboard,  began  back- 
ing her  engines  to  straighten  herself  in  the  current  and  keep  off  the 
bank. 

Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  C.  A.  French,  who .  had  been  in 
command  of  the  Southfidd^  and  who  with  six  officers  and  about 
thirty  men  had  come  aboard  the  Miami  over  the  stem  as  his  own 
vessel  sank,  had  now  assumed  command  of  the  Miami,  and  know- 
ing that  it  would  be  folly  to  further  resist  the  ram  when  the  fire  of 
his  guns  had  no  effect  upon  her  armor,  and  where  there  was  not 
room  to  avoid  her  terrible  beak,  he  withdrew  to  the  open  water  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  Albemarle  doggedly  following  for  some 
distance  and  receiving  the  fire  of  the  Miami  with  unconcern. 

Besides  the  people  of  the  Southfield  who  got  on  board  the 
Miami,  a  few  others  escaped  by  boat  and  were  picked  up  by  the 
Ceres  and  Whitehead;  the  remainder  got  ashore,  where  some  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  some  ultimately  escaped  by 
hiding  in  the  swamps.  Flusser  was  the  only  person  killed  on  the 
Miami ;  but  that  vessel  had  one  ensign,  two  assistant  engineers,  and 
nine  enlisted  men  wounded,  mostly  by  pieces  of  her  own  shells.  *  In 
the  engagements  of  the  two  previous  days  the  Ceres  had  one  fireman 
killed  and  three  assistant  engineers,  one  master's  mate,  and  four 
men  wounded. 

The  Albemarle  having  thus  obtained  command  of  the  river, 
preparations  were  at  once  made  by  General  Hoke  for  assaulting  the 
Federal  fortifications  about  Plymouth,  which  assault  was  success- 
fully made  the  next  day  (April  20),  but  not  without  severe  loss, 
Ransom's  brigade  alone  leaving  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded 
men  on  the  field  in  front  of  the  breastworks  east  of  the  town.  All 
day  long  the  Albemarle  held  the  river  front  and  poured  shell  into 
the  Federal  intrenchments.  Thus  far  the  Albemarle  was  a  success. 
She  had  accomplished  the  first  act  of  her  mission  to  wrest  the  waters 
of  North  Carolina  from  the  invader,  and  within  the  limits  of  her  in- 
tended field  of  operations  she  was  the  symbol  of  what  men  call  the 
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dominion  of  the  seas.  Of  the  places  remaining  liable  to  her  attack, 
Newbem  was  by  far  the  most  important,  as  the  Union  forces  had 
recently  been  making  it  an  important  depot  and  supply  station,  and 
even  as  early  as  the  time  with  which  we  are  dealing  stores  were  be- 
ing assembled  there  in  anticipation  of  the  last  stages  of  the  grand 
movement  of  Sherman's  army  through  Georgia,  and  then  northward 
through  the  Oarolinas.  Bo  the  capture  of  Newborn  was  a  move  of 
vast  importance  to  the  Confederacy,  and  one  to  be  prevented  by  the 
Federals  at  any  cost. 

News  of  the  disaster  at  Plymonth  traveled  quickly,  and  the 
Navy  Department  made  all  baste  to  get  a  sufficient  force  into  the 
Bounds  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  Alhefmarle  towards  Newbem. 
One  of  the  vessels  hurriedly  ordered  to  the  scene  of  hostilities  was 
the  SassacuB^  whose  movements  we  will  now  follow.  Lieutenant- 
Commander  (now  Bear  Admiral)  F.  A.  Roe  was  in  command.  The 
SasMcas  left  Hampton  Boads  just  before  midnight  of  Friday,  April 
22,  and  anchored  at  Hatteras  Inlet  at  6  the  following  evening  ;  on 
Monday,  the  2Sth,  she  crossed  Hatteras  bar,  and  soon  after  went 
aground  on  a  sand-bar  a  mile  inside  known  as  the  ^^  Bulkhead,  ^^ 
where  she  wag  delayed  about  twelve  hours,  and  was  disabled  for  a 
time  by  the  condenser  being  filled  with  sand.  Once  inside  the 
Sounds,  she  first  visited  Newbern,  then  the  post  on  Boanoke  Island, 
and  finally,  on  May  3,  went  with  other  vessels  up  to  the  vicinity  of 
Plymouth  in  the  western  end  of  Albemarle  Sound. 

Captain  Melancthon  Smith  had  been  selected  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  assume  command  of  the  naval  forces  in  the  Sounds,  with 
special  orders  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  destruction  of  the  Albe- 
marie.  The  force  he  now  had  with  him  in  Albemarle  Sound  con- 
sisted of  the  double-enders  MaMabessett,  Commander  Febiger;  Sassa- 
cu8j  Lieutenant-Commander  Boe ;  Wyalusi/ngj  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Queen,  and  Miami^  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  French ; 
the  armed  ferry-boat  Commodore  Hullj  Acting  Master  Josselyn,  and 
the  little  gunboats  Ceres  and  Whiteliead^  commanded  by  Acting  Mas- 
ter Foster  and  Acting  Ensign  Barrett  respectively.  The  McsttabesseU 
was  the  flag-ship.  In  Captain  Smith's  order  of  battle,  issued  on 
May  2,  the  MoMabeasett,  Sassacus,  Wyaludng^  and  Whitehead,  in  the 
order  named,  were  constituted  the  first  or  right  line  of  steamers,  the 
Miami  being  the  leader  of  the  second  column.     A  council  had  been 
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liald  on  board  Hie  flag-ship  when  the  vessels  were  in  the  yieinity  of 
Soanoke  Island  and  the  methods  of  attacking  the  ram  discnssed  ; 
the  Department  and  Bear- Admiral  8.  P.  Lee,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  seem  to  have  favored 
ramming,  bnt  Captain  Smith  was  donbtfnl  of  this  mode  of  attack, 
chiefly  becanse  of  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  <<  double-enders,'^ 
thej  having  an  enclosed  mdder  in  the  bow  as  well  as  one  at  the 
stem.     Captain  Smith  was  hopeful  of  disabling  the  ram  by  paying 
out  seines  about  her,  to  be  caught  and  wound  up  in  her  propellers. 
In  the  order  of  battle  it  was  directed  that  the  vessels  should  pass 
alongside  the  ram  as  close  as  possible  and  pound  her  with  their 
broadsides,  then  round  to  for  a  second  discharge.      The  Micmd, 
which  had  a  torpedo  fitted  to  her  bow,  was  to  seek  every  oppor- 
tunity to  use  it.     All  vessels  were  to  be  ready  to  throw  powder  and 
shell  down  the  ram's  smoke-pipe,  and  also  to  have  the  fire-hose 
ready  for  throwing  water  into  the  smoke-pipe  should  it  be  found  so 
capped  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  powder  and  shell.     Bam- 
ming was  doubtfully  referred  to,  and  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
conmianding  officers.     Bear- Admiral  Boe  told  the  writer  recently 
that  he  took  the  Sasdocus  into  the  action  that  ensued  with  the  firm 
intention  of  ramming,  saying  that  under  the  circumstances  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  a  good  trade  if  he  could  disable  the  enemy  by 
<^  expending  his  vessel,  his  crew,  and  himself." 

At  ^^  turn  to  "  after  the  men's  dinner  hour  on  May  5  the  Miamij 
Commodore  Hullj  Gerea,  and  army  transport  Trwrnpeter  got  under  way 
from  their  station  in  Edenton  Bay,  and  steamed  across  the  end  of  the 
Sound  with  the  intention  of  planting  torpedoes  in  the  mouth  of 
Boanoke  Biver.  When  within  a  short  distance  of  the  buoy  at  the 
moath  of  the  river  the  Albema/rle  was  discovered  coming  down,  ac- 
companied by  the  steamer  CotUm  Plant  laden  with  troops,  and  the 
captured  army  gunboat  Bombshell  with  coal  and  stores.  The  Trum- 
peter was  dispatched  as  a  herald  in  haste  to  give  warning  to  the 
squadron  lying  about  ten  miles  down  the  Sound,  and  the  Miomd  and 
consorts,  in  accordance  with  previous  instructions,  slowly  retired  be- 
fore the  foe  to  take  their  places  in  the  plan  of  battle  as  the  second 
line  as  before  described. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  clear  and  still,  and  as  the  Albema/rle 
emerged  from  the  river  and  moved  slowly  down  the  bay  she  pre- 
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sented  a  spectacle  of  concentrated,  deliberate  power  tliat  was  viewed 
by  the  anxions  watchers  in  the  fleet  with  anxiety  and  and  misgiving, 
but  not  with  fear.  Her  iron  plates  had  been  covered  with  grease, 
and  shone  and  glistened  in  the  snn  like  the  scales  of  a  dragon.  For- 
midable as  the  Albemarle  seemed,  it  appears  that  the  BoombsheU  was 
at  first  regarded  with  even  more  apprehension.  She  was  a  steam 
canal-boat,  long  and  flat,  formerly  in  use  on  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal,  but  had  been  converted  into  a  river  gnnboat  by  the  army 
anthorities,  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Oonfederates  at  the 
time  they  captured  Plymonth.  Her  sides  were  notched  or  indented 
for  the  reception  of  a  large  number  of  small  fleld  pieces,  and  in  the 
refraction  caused  by  the  slanting  rays  of  the  hot  afternoon  sun  on  the 
shimmering  water  this  novel  craft  appeared  magnified,  distorted,  and 
unreal  to  the  Union  naval  officers,  few  of  whom  had  ever  seen  her 
before. 

As  soon  as  the  ram  appeared  in  the  Sound  the  vessels  of  llie 
squadron  began  getting  under  way  to  form  order  of  battle  to  meet 
her,  and  in  this  a  delay  of  about  half  an  hour  occurred  on  account 
of  the  unreadiness  of  the  flagship.  The  chief  engineers  of  all  ves- 
sels in  the  squadron  had  received  orders  to  keep  their  fires  in  readi- 
ness for  steaming  at  a  moment's  notice,  which  order  had  been  sup- 
plemented later  by  another  enjoining  economy  in  the  use  of  coal, 
schooners  with  a  supply  of  the  latter  having  failed  to  appear  when 
due.  The  two  orders  were  successfully  reconciled  by  all  the  chief 
engineers,  upon  whom  their  execution  devolved,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  JUattaiessetty  on  which  vessel  an  allowance  of  coal  had  been 
fixed  by  authority  superior  to  the  engineer  and,  as  it  proved,  so 
small  as  to  prevent  the  maintenance  of  the  fires  in  a  condition  for 
use.  The  result  was  that  when  the  enemy  did  appear,  the  Motto- 
bessett  was  found  wanting,  and  was  indebted  only  to  the  slow  speed 
of  the  enemy  for  being  able  to  get  into  her  position  at  the  head  of 
the  first  column  before  the  ram  was  upon  them.  After  the  engage- 
ment the  chief  engineer  of  the  Mattabessett^  Mr.  John  T.  Hawkins, 
was  suspended  from  duty  for  the  delay  that  had  occurred,  but  as  he 
had  written  a  letter  to  his  commanding  officer  informing  him  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  coal  allowance,  he  had  reason  to  believe  him- 
self unjustly  treated,  and  his  view  was  supported  by  a  court  of 
inquiry  which  acquitted  him  of  all  blame  in  the  matter. 
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At  4.40  p.   M,  the  Albemarle  opened  the  battle  by  firing  a 
Brooke  shell,  which  tore  the  launch  of  the  Mattabe^sett  into  splinters 
and  woonded  several  men,  following  it  quickly  by  a  second,  which 
did    considerable  damage  to  the   rigging.     The  Albemarle  being 
headed  directly  for  the  Mattabessett  with  the  intention  of  ramming, 
that  vessel  starboarded  her  helm  and  circled  around  the  ram  to  port, 
^ving  her  a  broadside  at  very  close  range  as  she  passed,  afterward 
putting  her  helm  to  port  to  come  on  around  the  enemy^s  stern.     As 
she  crossed  the  wake  of  the  Aibemarle  she  came  close  up  to  the 
SomhehdL^  fired  into  that  vessel  and  received  her  surrender,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  reports.     Failing  to  strike  tixeMoMabessett,  the  ram 
turned  on   the  Sassaous^  and  that  vessel  narrowly  escaped  being 
rammed  as  she  followed  the  lead  of  the  flag-ship,  she  pouring  in  her 
fire  against  the  iron  sides  of  the  enemy  as  she  passed;  then,  with  a 
port  helm,  she  rounded  the  stem  of  the  Albemarle^  and  fired  a  broad- 
side into  the  Bombshell  still  lying  there,  which  vessel  in  answer  to  a 
hail  said  she  surrendered,  at  the  same  time  hauling  down  the  Oon- 
federate  flag.     The  Wyahbdng  coming  on  next  in  line  made  a  move 
to  ram  the  BamhsheU^  learning  only  just  in  time  to  avoid  striking 
that  luckless  craft  that  she  had  surrendered. 

There  was  a  controversy  afterward  as  to  whether  the  BomhsKeU 
had  surrendered  to  the  Mattabessett  or  the  Sassacua^  but  the  weight 
of  evidence  from  the  official  reports,  viewed  at  this  distance  by  one 
who  has  no  interest  in  the  dispute  beyond  a  desire  to  get  at  the  facts, 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Sassacua  was  the  captor.  When 
the  battle  was  over,  the  crew  of  the  Bombshell  was  on  board  the 
Sasscums.  The  engine-room  log-book  of  the  Sassacus  records  the 
fact  that  in  the  eight  to  twelve  watch  that  evening  an  assisant 
engineer  and  some  engine-room  men  went  on  board  the  prize  to  take 
charge  of  the  machinery.  Lieutenant  Hudgins,  who  had  commanded 
the  Bombshell^  when  asked  about  the  matter  and  not  knowing  that 
there  was  any  dispute  about  it,  replied  readily  that  he  had  surren- 
dered to  the  second  in  line,  which  was  the  Sassacus. 

As  the  first  column  of  vessels  passed  around  the  starboard  side 
of  the  Albemwle  that  vessel  kept  turning  towards  them  with  her 
helm  aport  until  by  the  time  the  Mattabessett  and  Sassacus  had  gotten 
well  across  her  wake  she  had  turned  almost  around  and  was  headed 
in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river 
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whence  she  came.  This  torn  brought  the  MattabessM^  which  vessel 
had  continued  on  in  her  circling  coarse,  constantly  firing,  ahnost 
astern,  while  the  SassaouSj  thrown  considerably  ont  of  line  by  her 
affair  with  the  BomhsheU^  was  almost  abeam  of  the  ram,  and  at  a 
distance  given  at  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  yards  in  the 
various  reports.  Boe  saw  the  chance  for  which  he  hoped,  and 
shouted  to  his  navigator,  **  Can  you  strike  her  V*  '*Yes,"  answered 
Boutelle.  *'Then  go  for  her!"  As  before  stated,  Commander 
Koe  intended  to  ram  if  he  got  a  chance,  and  this  intention  he  had 
communicated  to  his  oflBcers.  Mr.  Boutelle,  as  the  navigator  or 
sailing-master,  had  entered  into  an  understanding  with  Mr.  Hobby, 
the  chief  engineer,  to  inform  him  should  the  attempt  be  made. 
Accordingly,  after  ringing  the  signal  for  full  speed  and  laying  the 
course  for  the  enemy,  he  went  to  the  engine-room  skylight  and 
shouted  down  to  Hobby  that  the  time  had  come. 

There  was  then  a  pressure  of  thirty  pounds  in  the  boilers,  which 
was  ten  pounds,  or  about  fifty  per  cent.,  more  than  usually  carried ; 
the  steam  valves  were  set  to  cut  off  at  about  half  stroke.  In  order 
to  utilize  the  full  force  of  the  steam,  the  chief  engineer  resorted  to 
an  expedient  known  as  '^  gagging  "  the  engine,  the  hand  working- 
gear  being  called  into  play  to  hold  the  steam  valves  open  after  their 
automatic  closing  had  been  effected  by  the  toes  on  the  rock-shaft 
This  was  a  task  requiring  a  quick  eye,  good  judgment  and  a  high 
order  of  courage  and  self-reliance,  for  an  error  in  working  the  valves 
of  a  fraction  of  a  second  at  either  end  of  the  stroke  would  have  de- 
feated the  object  and  destroyed  the  power  of  the  engine  by  opposing 
pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  piston,  while  the  danger  of  disaster  in 
thus  driving  a  heavy  engine  at  an  abnormal  pressure  was  great. 
Mr.  Hobby,  however,  had  sufficient  self-confidence  and  nerve  to 
assume  all  risks  involved,  and  imposed  upon  himself  this  dangerous 
post  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  power  from  his  machine  and  conse- 
quently the  greatest  speed  from  the  ship.  He  thus  became  the 
active  agent  in  driving  the  ship  onward,  just  as  an  oarsman  urges 
forward  a  racing  boat,  except  that  in  his  case  the  power  of  eight 
hundred  horses  followed  up  each  motion  of  the  lever  that  he  con- 
trolled, and  instead  of  moving  a  small  boat  he  was  giving  momentum 
to  a  projectile  weighing  nearly  twelve  hundred  tons  ■  with  which  to 
strike  the  enemy. 
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The  jSassacits  strnck  the  Albemarle  sqnarely  abaft  her  starboard 
beam,  and  in  line  with  the  after  end  of  the  casemate,  with  a  speed 
of  nine  or  ten  knots,  the  engines  making  twenty-two  revolutions 
with  thirty  pounds  of  steam.  The  force  of  the  blow  drove  the 
bronze  stem  of  the  Saseacue  several  feet  into  the  timber  belt  of  her 
antagonist  and  in  all  probability  started  her  to  leaking.  The  ram 
heeled  considerably  over  towards  the  side  on  which  she  had  been 
struck,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  a  quantity  of  large  stones  lying  on 
her  after-deck,  probably  to  weigh  her  down  to  bring  her  knuckle 
into  the  water,  fell  overboard,  making  a  great  racket  as  they  tumbled 
and  slid  across  the  deck.  Hoping  to  ride  her  enemy  down,  the 
Soisctcue  kept  her  engines  running  ahead  at  full  speed  while  in  con- 
tact (about  thirteen  minutes),  a  furious  fire  of  small-arms  being 
maintained  during  that  period.  The  constant  pressure  against  the 
ram  considerably  abaft  her  centre  of  gravity  tended  to  swing  her 
around,  which  tendency  was  overcome  to  some  extent  by  her  own 
motion  in  going  ahead,  but  eventually  the  resultant  of  these  two 
forces  so  changed  the  angle  between  the  ships  that  the  starboard 
battery  of  each  could  be  used,  which  advantage  was  quickly  availed 
of  by  both;  as  soon  as  the  Sassacus  came  under  the  range  of  the 
Albemarle^s  guns  the  after  one  was  fired,  its  shot  passing  diagonaUy 
through  the  berth>deck,  but  doing  no  material  damage;  this  shot 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  similar  one  from  the  forward  gun, 
which  shot,  entering  the  Sassacue  abreast  of  the  foremast  four  feet 
above  the  water  on  the  starboard  side,  crushed  obliquely  through 
the  side,  cutting  throught  the  back  of  a  hanging- knee  and  leaving 
the  inside  of  the  ceiling  about  seven  and  one-half  feet  abaft  where 
it  first  struck  on  the  outside.  From  thence  it  passed  through  the 
throat  of  the  next  hanging-knee,  through  the  dispensary  and  bulk- 
head, starboard  coal- bunker,  passing  on  through  the  starboard 
boiler,  and,  keeping  on  through  the  engine-room,  cut  in  two  a 
three-inch  stanchion,  thence  through  steerage  and  wardroom  bulk- 
heads, smashing  doors  and  sideboard,  cutting  through  magazine- 
screen,  when,  striking  an  oak  stanchion, — which  it  splintered, — ^it 
glanced  at  right  angles  and  lodged  in  one  of  the  starboard  state- 
rooms. 

The  havoc  wrought  in  the  engine-room  by  this  shot  is  best 
told  by  the  engine-room  log  for  the  first  dog-watch  of  that  eventful 
day: 
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^^ About  6  p.  M.  she  succeeded  in  getting  clear  of  us  and  fired  a 
solid  shot,  which  passed  through  the  berth-deck  and  forward  coal- 
bunker,  then  entering  forward  end  of  starboard  boiler  seven  feet 
from  front  and  fourteen  inches  from  top,  passing  out  the  after  end 
three  feet  from  front  and  fourteen  inches  from  top,  cutting  away  in 
its  passage  stays,  T-irons,  and  dry-pipe  and  steam  and  exhaust-pipes 
for  Woodward  pump;  then  passed  the  length  of  engine-room  between 
cylinder  and  condenser,  cutting  away  a  three-inch  stanchion  and  dis- 
charge-water thermometer,  and  badly  bending  exhaust  unhooking 
gear;  thence  through  after  bulkhead.  The  rush  of  steam  was  in- 
stantaneous, driving  all  hands  out  of  the  engine  and  fire-room,  kill- 
ing Thomas  Johnson,  coal-heaver,  instantly  and  severely  scalding 
First  Assistant  Engineer  J.  M.  Hobby  and  the  following  men." 
Then  follow  the  names  of  fourteen  firemen  and  coal-heavers,  and 
some  other  information,  including  the  statement  that  the  engines 
continued  to  run  on  a  vacuum  until  6.36  f.  m. 

Pandemonium  then  reigned.  The  howl  of  the  escaping  steam 
from  the  overcharged  boilers  completely  drowned  all  other  sounds, 
even  the  discharge  of  the  guns,  while  the  steam  gathered  in  a  dense 
cloud  over  the  ship,  shutting  off  her  vision  so  completely  that  the 
enemy  close  alongside  could  not  be  seen.  The  men  on  deck  were 
bewildered  by  the  sudden  calamity  and  demoralized  at  the  horrible 
spectacle  of  their  scalded  comrades  rushing  up  from  below  frantic 
and  screaming  in  agony.  Order  was  finally  restored  by  the  officers 
leading  the  men  to  repel  boarders  on  the  starboard  bow,  although 
there  is  no  record  that  any  attempt  was  made  by  the  enemy  to  board. 
The  men  being  thus  reorganized  were  returned  to  their  guns,  and 
began  firing  again  as  soon  as  the  ram  could  be  seen,  the  first  proof 
to  the  on-lookers  in  the  surrounding  ships  that  the  Saasdcua  was  not 
destroyed  being  the  bright  flash  of  her  guns  bursting  out  of  the  cloud 
that  hung  over  her.  The  annals  of  naval  warfare  contain  few  in- 
stances of  persistence  and  dauntless  courage  in  adversity  that  can 
match  this  exhibition  made  by  the  Scbssacus.  The  interval  during 
which  the  engines  continued  to  run  was  availed  of  to  get  the  ship 
clear  of  the  enemy  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  other  gunboats  so  they 
would  be  free  to  attack:  in  getting  clear  the  starboard  paddle-wheel 
rode  over  the  stern  guard  of  the  Albemarle  and  was   *'  tangled  up 
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like  a  cobweb,''  as  Admiral  Boe  expressed  it  to  the  writer.  The 
false  Btem  of  the  Sasaacus  was  bo  bent  ont  of  line  that  she  steered 
very  badly,  and  on  her  Bubseqnent  voyage  to  Hampton  Boads  she 
was  obliged  to  steam  backward  in  consequence. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors  before  described,  the  chief  en- 
gineer, although  badly  scalded,  stood  with  heroism  at  his  post ;  nor 
did  he  leave  it  until  after  the  action  was  over,  when  he  was  brought 
up  helpless  to  the  deck.  For  some  reason,  which  is  not  clearly 
stated  in  any  of  the  reports,  it  was  impossible  to  cut  o£E  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  boilers,  so  that  steam  from  the  port  boiler, 
rapidly  generated  by  the  fierce  fires  in  its  furnaces,  continued  to 
pour  out  of  the  holes  in  the  other  boiler,  thus  maintaining  the  cloud 
that  hung  over  the  ship  and  embarrassing  her  movements  ;  in  this 
emergency  Mr.  Hobby  saw  that  the  fires  must  be  hauled,  not  only 
to  stop  the  out-rush  of  steam,  but  also  to  prevent  the  complete  dis- 
abling of  the  ship  by  burning  the  sound  boiler,  not  to  mention  the 
danger  from  its  possible  explosion.  By  his  voice  and  example,  in^ 
jured  as  he  was,  he  rallied  some  of  his  men  and  led  them  into  the 
fire-room,  where  the  necessary  work  was  done,  he  doing  a  good 
part  of  it  personally  with  his  scalded  hands.  So  modest  was  this 
brave  man  that  in  his  official  report  of  the  engagement  he  dismisses 
this  incident  with  the  following  words :  ^^The  steam  so  filled  the 
engine  and  fire-rooms  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  exertions  on  the 
part  of  the  engineers  that  the  fires  were  hauled."  In  those  days  of 
war,  when  all  on  board  a  ship  were  equally  exposed  to  danger,  and 
when  all  contributed  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  ship  as  a  unit,  it 
was  customary  to  accord  credit  for  duty  well  done  to  all  deserving 
it,  irrespective  of  corps  :  accordingly  we  find  in  the  reports  of  the 
commander  of  the  iSSoasocus  that  praise  for  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hobby 
which  is  always  accorded  by  one  brave  man  to  another  who  has 
shared  the  danger  and  assisted  to  his  utmost  in  an  endeavor  common 
to  both.  In  the  hurried  report  made  at  midnight  after  the  battle 
occurs  the  following:  '*The  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Hobby,  is  badly 
scalded,  but  most  nobly  and  heroically  remained  at  his  post,  and 
saved  us  from  a  worse  disaster,  of  explosion  to  the  other  boiler 
and  of  being  helpless." 

In  the  fuller  and  more  complete  report  made  by  Lieutenant- 
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CkHnmander  Boe  the  following  day,  he  speaks  highly  of  all  his  offi- 
cers, and  of  the  chief  engineer  in  the  following  terms : 

^<  To  the  heroism  and  deyotion  of  First  Assistant  Engineer 
J.  M.  Hobby  the  goyemment  is  probably  indebted  for  the  preserra- 
tion  of  the  8a89acy>8  from  a  worse  disaster.  While  every  one  who 
oonld  was  forced  to  seek  safety  by  flight  from  the  scalding  clouds  of 
steam,  Mr.  Hobby  stood  at  his  post  by  the  machinery,  and  though 
fearfully  scalded  himself,  he  ^  cared  for  his  machinery  until  the 
engine  finally  stopped.  If  it  were  possible  to  promote  this  officer, 
I  earnestly  and  devoutly  beg  it  may  be  done,  for  I  consider  that  it 
has  been  amply  and  professionally  won." 

The  medical  journal  of  the  SoBsacua  shows  that  Mr.  Hobby  was 
on  the  sick  list  for  his  injuries  about  three  weeks,  and  that  four  of 
the  scalded  firemen  subsequently  died.  The  surgeon  attributes  the 
comparatiyely  quick  recovery  of  Mr.  Hobby  from  in  juries  that  were 
almost  as  serious  as  those  of  any  of  the  men  to  the  rare  presence  of 
mind  shown  by  him  in  ooyering  his  bums  with  oil  the  moment  he 
received  them.  A  very  simple  remedy,  and  one  that  is  well  worth 
remembering. 

As  soon  as  the  Sossocub  was  well  clear  of  her  antagonist  the  en- 
gagement again  became  general,  and  the  ram  was  furiously  assailed, 
especially  after  the  order  of  battle  had  been  restored  and  the  vessels 
thus  enabled  to  operate  without  danger  of  injuring  each  other.  Shot 
and  shell  were  poured  upon  the  slooping  sides  of  the  enemy;  seines 
were  paid  out  almost  encompassing  him,  but  without  success,  and 
the  Miand  tried  in  vain  to  use  her  torpedo,  being  thwarted  in  this 
endeavor  by  her  own  slow  speed  and  bad  steering  qualities.  Finally, 
as  twilight  approached,  the  Albemarle  headed  up  the  Sound  and  pro- 
ceeded slowly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Boanoke  Biver,  which  she  entered 
never  again  to  emerge  from.  The  extent  of  her  damages  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  she  was  so  much  in- 
jured as  to  be  glad  to  withdraw  from  the  fight,  and  unwilling  to 
renew  it  on  another  day.  That  the  blow  from  the  SasMCua  did  her 
considerable  damage  cannot  be  doubted;  the  muzzle  of  one  of  her 
guns  was  knocked  off,  although  she  pluckily  continued  to  use  it; 
Mveral  riiot  and  shell  were  believed  to  have  entered  her  ports,  and 
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her  plaiting  was  observed  to  be  much  injured.  An  idea  of  the  ter- 
rible pounding  she  received  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  over 
four  hundred  and  sixty  shot  and  shell  were  hurled  against  her  at 
close  range,  this  number  not  including  the  expenditnres  of  the 
Sa98acu8y  which  are  not  given  in  the  official  reports. 

The  casualties  on  the  AlbemarUy  if  any,  have  never  been  known. 
Those  of  the  Federals  were  confined  to  the  three  largest  doable- 
enders,  and  were:  Mattabssaett^  two  killed,  six  wounded;  /Sbmzetic, 
one  killed,  nineteen  wounded;  Wyahidng,  one  killed.  Indnded  in 
the  number  of  wounded  here  given  are  the  four  firemen  of  the  Sas- 
scuyus  and  one  man  of  the  JUattabesseU  who  subsequently  died  of  their 
injuries. 

The  AlbeTnoflrle  returned  unmolested  to  her  fastness  in  the  rirer 
at  Plymouth,  and,  although  she  was  not  conquered,  the  result  of 
the  engagement  may  be  regarded  as  a  Federal  victory,  inasmuch  as 
the  object  of  the  Albemarle  was  defeated:  she  had  failed  to  win  the 
supremacy  of  the  Sounds,  and  Newborn  remained  safe  from  her 
attack.  That  all  of  the  vessels  in  Gaptain  Smith's  command  that 
were  in  the  engagement  performed  their  share  in  effecting  this  re- 
sult is  evident  from  the  official  reports;  but  as  the  details  of  this 
struggle  become  dim  with  the  lapse  of  years  since  the  roar  of  hostile 
cannon  has  been  heard  in  Albemarle  Sound,  there  is  one  point  that 
rises  above  all  others  and  becomes  more  and  more  prominent,  and 
that  is  that  the  Sasmcus  was  the  ship  that  issued  boldly  forth  from 
the  line  of  battle  and  threw  down  the  gage  of  single  combat  to  h^ 
powerful  antagonist.  If  praise  is  due  to  one  ship  more  than  to 
another  we  cannot  help  awarding  it  to  the  brave  little  iSbssocttf. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  Sassacus  had  dropped  out  of  die 
fight  her  engineers  set  to  work  to  repair  damages  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  Her  engine-room  log-book  shows  that  the 
necessary  alterations  in  the  steam  connections  were  completed, 
water  run  up  in  the  port  boiler,  and  fires  started  again  in  that  boiler 
at  10.45  the  same  evening,  and  that  at  3.30  the  next  morning,  only 
about  nine  hours  after  the  shot  had  passed  through  her  boiler,  die 
engines  were  reported  ready  for  service.  With  the  repairs  effected 
by  her  engineers'  force  the  ship  remained  in  the  Sounds  on  active 
service  for  more  than  a  month,  always  steaming  with  one  boiler,  and 
finally  steamed  north  and  went  on  duty  in  James  Biver  without 
any  more  extensive  repairs. 
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When  the  reports  of  this  engagement  had   been  received   and 
considered  in  Washington,  many  of  the  officers  of  the  8as9afiuB  were 
commended  by  the  Navy  Department  and  promoted  for  gallantry 
in  battle.   Acting  Masters  Moldanr  and  Bontelle  were  appointed  act- 
ing lieutenants;  Acting  Ensign   Mayer,  who  had   personally  fought 
the  forward  pivot  rifle,  and   whose  shot  wa«  supposed  to  have  been 
the  one  that  knocked  the  muzzle  off  one  of  the  enemy's  guns,  was 
made  an  acting  master,  and  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Barton,  who 
had  served  as  signal-officer  and   aid  to  the  commander   during  the 
engagement,  was  appointed   an  assistant  paymaster  in  the  regular 
service.     Lieutenant-Gommander  Boe  was  advanced  fioe  numbers  in 
his  grade.     After  reading  of  the  advancement  of  a  number  of  offi- 
cers of  a  whole  grade,  one  naturally  wonders  that  their  commanding 
officer  who  had  led  them  in  the  fight,  and  whose  bravery  had  made 
their  promotion  possible,  received  no  greater  reward  than  this;  but 
on  this  matter  the  records  contain  nothing  beyond  the  mere  state- 
ment of  fact. 

The  chief  engineer,  who  had  been  freely  voted  the  hero  of  the 
occasion  by  his  associates,  was  overlooked  in  the  distribution  of 
awards  and  it  was  not  until  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  battle,  the 
war  then  being  many  months  ended,  that  he  received  the  recogni- 
tion that  was  his  due  and  was  advanced  in  his  grade  in  accordance 
with  the  following  notification  sent  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy : 

'*'  Sib  :  By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  you 
are  hereby  advanced  thirty  numbers  in  your  grade,  to  take  rank 
next  after  First  Assistant  Engineer  Finney,  for  distinguished  con- 
duct in  battle,  and  extraordinary  heroism  as  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  Lieutenant  Commander  Francis  A.  Boe,  commanding  the  U.  S. 
steamer  Sasmcvs  in  her  action  with  the  rebel  ram  Albemarle  on  the 
5th  of  May,  1864.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  transmit  herewith  your 
warrant,  the  receipt  of  which  you  will  acknowledge  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

' '  Very  respectfully, 

"  Gideon  Welles, 

^^Secretary  of  the  Nwvy.^'* 

The  Albemarle  remained  at  Plymouth,  inactive  but  a  constant 
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menace  to  the  Federals  and  making  necessary  the  maintenance  of  a 
large  naval  force  in  Albemarle  Sound  in  anticipation  of  her  again 
attempting  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  those  waters.  A  daring 
attempt  to  destroy  her  was  made  the  night  of  May  25th  by 
some  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Wyahuvfigy  who  conceiyed  an 
excellent  plan  of  attacking  her  with  torpedoes,  and  were  allowed 
to  try  the  experiment  without  any  official  oversight  or  direction. 
The  plan,  briefly  stated,  was  to  get  in  the  river  above  the  ram  and 
float  down  upon  her  two  large  torpedoes  joiued  by  a  line  or 
bridle,  these  after  getting  across  her  bows — one  on  either  side — 
to  be  exploded  by  means  of  a  hauling  line  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  hidden  on  shore.  The  torpedoes,  containing  100  pounds  of 
powder  each,  were  carried  by  the  men  on  a  stretcher  through  the 
swamps  until  a  proper  position  was  reached,  when  they  were  con- 
nected and  one  of  the  men,  Charles  Baldwin,  coal-heaver,  as- 
sumed the  really  heroic  task  of  swimming  down  the  river  with  them 
to  guide  them  upon  the  Albemarle.  The  programme  was  accident- 
ally interrupted  by  fouling  a  schooner,  and  when  Baldwin  finally  got 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  ram  he  was  discovered  and  fired  upon,  this 
thwarting  the  attempt  and  obliging  the  men  to  hide  in  the  depths  of 
the  neighboring  swamps  to  avoid  capture.  Three  of  them  got  off  to 
their  ships  the  second  day  and  the  other  two,>two  days  later,  all  hav- 
ing suffered  much  from  exposure  and  hunger.  The  names  of  Uiese 
gallant  men  were  John  W.  Lloyd,  coxswain  ;  Allen  Crawford  and 
John  Laverty,  firemen,  and  Charles  Baldwin  and  Benjamin  Lloyd, 
coal-heavers.  All  received  the  medal  of  honor  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress for  bravery. 

Late  in  October  Lieutenant  William  B.  Cushing  arrived  in 
Albemarle  Sound  with  a  large  steam  launch  fitted  with  a  spar  tor- 
pedo, he  having  some  time  before  been  selected  on  account  of  his 
reputation  for  intrepidity  for  the  perilous  undertaking  of  assailing  the 
ram  with  this  instrument  of  destruction.  The  launch  with  the  tor- 
pedo and  all  attached  gear  had  been  carefully  fitted  out  at  the  New 
York  navy  yard  by  Chief  Engineer  William  W.  W.  Wood  and  First 
Assistant  Engineer  John  L.  Lay,  the  torpedo  being  known  in  the 
service  by  the  name  of  the  latter,  although  it  is  well  known  that  the 
perfection  of  its  details  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Wood.  The  crew  of  the 
picket    launch,   besides  Lieutenant  Cushing,  consisted   of   W.  L. 
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Howarth,  acting  master's  mate;  William  Stotesbm'y,  acting  third 
assistant  engineer;  Samnel  Higgins,  first  class  fireman,  and  Lorenzo 
Dening,  Henry  Wilkes  and  Robert  H.  King,  landsmen.  When 
ready  for  the  attack  this  crew  was  increased  by  volunteers  from  the 
ships  of  the  squadron  as  follows:  Francis  H.  Swan,  acting  assistant 
paymaster;  Gharles  L.  Steever,  acting  third  assistant  engineer,  and 
Thomas  6.  Gay,  acting  master's  mate,  from  the  OUego;  William 
Smith,  Bernard  Hartley  and  E.  J.  Houghton,  ordinary  seamen,  from 
the  CMcopee;  Bichard  Hamilton,  coal-heaver,  from  the  Shamrock;  and 
John  Woodman,  acting  master's  mate,  from  the  Oammodore  Hull. 
With  these  additions  the  crew  numbered  fifteen  all  told. 

The  night  of  October  27th  Gushing  set  out  on  his  mission, 
having  the  second  cutter  of  the  Sham/rock  with  a  crew  of  eleven  men 
and  two  oflScers  in  tow,  this  boat  being  taken  along  with  the  am- 
bitious design  of  capturing  the  ram  by  boarding  and  bringing  her 
out  of  the  river  uninjured.  When  near  the  ram  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  frustrated  by  discovery  and  the  cutter  was  cast  off  and 
sent  back,  her  crew  boarding  the  wreck  of  the  Saathfield  on  the  way 
down  the  river  and  taking  as  prisoners  therefrom  four  Confederate 
pickets  whose  neglect  of  duty  had  permitted  the  boats  to  pass  up 
close  by  them  without  discovery.  Without  answering  the  repeated 
hails  from  the  Albemarle  and  ignoring  the  fire  of  musketry  opened 
upon  him  and  by  which  Paymaster  Swan  was  wounded,  Gushing 
steamed  up  the  river  past  the  ram,  swept  around  in  a  circle,  and 
rushed  at  her  bows  on,  the  impact  being  sufficient  to  breast  in  a 
boom  of  logs  about  the  vessel  and  reach  near  enough  to  use  the 
torpedo,  which  was  trained  into  position  and  the  firing  line  pulled 
by  Gushing,  standing  on  the  bow  of  his  boat,  just  as  one  of  the 
Albemarle^s  guns  directly  overhead  was  depressed  and  fired.  A 
large  hole  was  bloMm  in  the  side  of  the  ram  and  she  sank  at  her 
moorings  in  a  short  time. 

Refusing  the  summons  to  surrender.  Gushing  told  his  men  to 
look  out  for  themselves  and  with  them  took  to  the  water  as  their 
launch  swamped  from  the  effects  of  the  explosion.  Acting  Master's 
Mate  Woodman  and  Fireman  Higgins  were  drowned;  Gushing  and 
Houghton,  after  much  suffering  and  hardship,  regained  the  squad- 
I'on,  and  the  others  were  made  prisoners.  In  Lieutenant  Gushing's 
report  he  made  special  reference  to  the  coolness  and  gallantry  of 
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Master's  Mate  Howarth  and  Engineer  Stotesbnry.  This  daring 
achieyement  led  to  the  capture  of  Plymouth  a  few  days  later, 
removed  all  apprehension  as  to  the  safety  of  government  supplies  at 
Newbern,  and  released  for  service  elsewhere  the  large  squadron  of 
vessels  that  had  been  kept  so  long  in  Albemarle  Sound  to  guard 
against  another  raid  of  the  ram.  Gushing  himself  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress  and  was  promoted  to  be  a  lieutenant  commander, 
he  being  at  that  time  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  all  the 
officers  who  shared  the  expedition  with  him  were  advanced  one 
grade  for  conspicuous  gallantry;  the  enlisted  men  were  advanced 
in  ratings  and  all  received  the  medal  of  honor  for  distinguished 
service  and  bravery. 

Immediately  after  Oushing's  return  with  the  tidings  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Albemarle^  Gonmiander  Macomb,  in  command  of  the 
squadron  known  as  the  Naval  Division  of  the  Sounds  of  North  Car- 
olina, moved  against  Plymouth,  but  because  of  sunken  vessels  in  the 
Boanoke  River  could  not  approach  close  enough  to  deliver  the  attack 
successfully.  He  then  took  his  vessels  by  way  of  a  branch  outlet 
into  the  river  above  Plymouth  and  on  the  Slstof  October  descended 
upon  that  place  and  captured  the  enemy's  batteries  after  a  severe 
and  well-fought  engagement.  Besides  Macomb's  vessel,  the  Sham- 
rockj  the  attacking  force  consisted  of  the  Otsego^  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Arnold;  WycUttsingy  Lieutenant  Commander  Earl  English; 
Tacony^  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  T.  Truxton,  all  double-enders, 
and  the  armed  ferry-boat  Com/modore  HvXl^  Acting  Master  Joeselyn. 
The  tugs  Whitehead^  Bazley^  and  BeUe  were  lashed  to  the  unen- 
gaged sides  of  the  three  first  named  double-enders  in  accordance 
with  the  tactics  established  by  Farragut  at  Port  Hudson  and  Mobile. 
To  guard  against  the  distressing  casualties  and  disablement  of  ships 
that  had  occurred  in  other  engagements  from  boilers  being  struck 
by  shot,  steam  was  blown  off  the  boilers  on  the  engaged  sides  of  the 
double-enders  and  fires  in  those  boilers  kept  low  banked  to  keep  the 
water  warm  so  that  steam  could  be  quickly  raised  when  wanted. 
All  these  vessels,  and  others  generally  throughout  the  navy,  were 
fitted  by  their  engineers  with  appliances  for  closing  the  boiler  stop- 
valves  from  deck,  the  affair  of  the  Sassacus  having  demonstrated  the 
necessity  for  such  precaution. 

The  battle  at  Plymouth  took  place  early  in   the  morning  of 
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October  Slat,  and,  as  before  stated,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 
enemy's  batteries,  the  town  of  Plymouth,  and  the  partly  submerged 
ram  AUbmM/rU.  The  latter  was  eventually  raised  and  taken  to 
Norfolk,  where  the  material  of  which  the  vessel  was  built  was  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Navy  Department.  In  this  battle  Commander 
Macomb's  squadron  suffered  a  loss  of  six  men  killed  and  nine 
wounded,  the  senior  engineer  of  the  Shamrock^  Mr.  W.  H. 
Harrison,  being  one  of  the  latter.  The  control  of  the  ships  while 
under  way  and  in  action  in  the  narrow  and  intricate  river  put  a 
difficult  and  responsible  duty  upon  the  engineers,  which  was  per- 
formed with  credit,  as  shown  by  the  following  complimentary 
references  in  the  reports  of  commanding  officers: 

Shcmirock:  '^  The  engineers'  department,  under  Second  As- 
sistant Engineer  W.  H.  Harrison,  was  very  efficient. ' ' 

Otsego:  <^  The  precaution  taken  by  Acting  First  Assistant  En- 
gineer Samuel  G.  Midlam  (in  charge  of  this  vessel's  engines)  to 
meet  any  mishap  that  might  have  occurred  to  her  boilers  or  engine 
merits  my  approbation,  and  the  prompt  manner  in  which  the  whole 
engine  corps  performed  its  duty  during  the  engagement  was  most 
satisfactory  and  creditable  to  it." 

Wyahwmg:  ^^  In  conclusion,  I  cannot  refrain  from  meutioning 
the  handsome  manner  in  which  the  engine  was  worked,  under  the 
supervision  of  Chief  Engineer  H.  H.  Stewart,  through  the  whole 
engagement,  and  likewise  on  the  day  previous,  while  passing  the 
narrow  bends  in  Middle  river." 

Tacony:  *' The  engineer's  department,  under  its  very  efficient 
chief.  First  Assistant  Engineer  Thomas  M.  Dukehart,  performed 
its  duties  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner." 

The  reward  received  by  Cushing  and  his  crew  in  the  form  of 
prize  money  was  very  considerable,  as  the  prize  law  directed  that 
when  the  captured  vessel  was  of  superior  force  to  the  one  making 
the  capture,  as  was  the  case  in  this  instance,  the  whole  of  the  prize 
money  should  be  distributed  among  the  captors.    In  1865  the  Navy 
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Department  fixed  the  yalne  of  the  Albemarle  at  a  little  less  than 
$80,000,  probably  very  near  her  tme  yalne,  which  amount  wasdiB- 
tribnted  to  the  crew  of  the  picket  boat  or  their  heirs,  but  it  after- 
ward transpiring  that  property,  acquired  as  a  resnlt  of  Cnshing's 
exploit,  of  the  net  yalne  of  $282,866.80  had  been  applied  to  public 
use,  the  case  was  re-opened  by  direction  of  a  special  act  of  Con- 
gress and  by  virtue  of  the  reappraisal  Congress  appropriated 
(202,912.80,  the  difference  between  the  former  award  and  the  new 
appraisal,  which  was  distributed  in  1873. 

The  case  became  very  much  involyed,  Cushing  being  paid  <m 
the  basis  of  his  salary  instead  of  being  awarded  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  as  commander  of  the  capturing  vessel,  and  he  and  some  of  the 
other  officers  had  their  shares  computed  upon  the  rates  of  pay  of  the 
higher  grades  into  which  they  were  promoted  after  the  event,  while 
others  received  only  the  share  to  which  their  rate  of  pay  entitled 
them,  this  latter  being  the  proper  apportionment  as  provided  by  law. 
As  a  result  of  the  illegal  method  followed,  some  of  the  beneficiaries 
were  very  much  overpaid,  while  others  suffered  in  consequence  and 
received  less  than  their  true  shares.  The  matter  finally  got  before 
Congress  in  the  form  of  a  bill  which  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Naval  committee,  but  never  became  a  law,  and  as  the  original 
appropriation  had  been  distributed  those  who  were  wronged  got  no 
redress.  An  interesting  item  connected  with  the  last  Congressional 
investigation  of  the  matter  was  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Porter 
before  the  naval  committee,  he  stating  that  the  Albemarle  had  cost 
the  Confederates  (1, 500, 000,  and  could  not  have  been  built  and 
equipped  as  she  was,  in  Northern  shipyards,  for  less  than  $800,000, 
which  opinion  shows  that  a  man  may  become  eminent  in  a  profes- 
sion without  being  familiar  with  the  practical  business  details  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  naval  committee  (Report  No.  97;  45th  Congress,  2d  Session) 
exhibits  the  actual  distribution  of  this  prize  money,  with  the  amount 
received  by  each  officer  and  man,  or  their  heirs,  and  the  amount 
that  each  was  over  or  underpaid. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  An  examination  of  facte  is  the  foundation  of  science." 

Chas.  H.  Haswsll. 

1864.  The  Civil  War,  Continued— New  Ships  and  Machinery  Begun— The  Sbbapis 
Class — ^The  Rbsaca.  Class — Competitive  Machinery  of  the  Quinkebaug  and 
SwATARA— The  Stromboli,  or  Spuyten  Dtjyvil— The  Light-Draft  IConitots 
— Petition  of  the  Engineer  Corps  Addressed  to  Congress  and  its  Results. 

THE  work  of  building  a  great  steam  navj,  so  vigorooBly  prose- 
cuted during  the  three  preceding  years,  went  forward  in  1864,  but 
with  a  less  number  of  new  vessels  projected,  aud  of  these  still  fewer 
ever  reached  completion.  One  more  of  the  large  swift  cruisers  of 
the  Wampanoag  class  was  ordered  and  the  machinery  at  once  begun 
at  the  Washington  navy  yard,  the  keel  of  this  vessel,  which  was 
given  the  name  of  Bon  Homme  Richard^  was  never  laid,  and  the 
ship,  therefore,  never  existed  except  on  paper  ;  but  the  engines,  of 
the  100-inch  geared  type,  like  those  of  the  Wampanoag^  were  car- 
ried to  completion  in  the  course  of  about  four  years,  and  remained 
in  store  at  the  Washington  yard  for  many  years,  being  finally  broken 
up  and  the  material  used  for  various  purposes. 

Eight  screw-sloops  of  2,400  tons  displacement,  slightly  larger 
than  the  Shenandoah  class,  were  projected  in  1864,  and  named 
Algom/iy  Confiancej  Detroit^  Meredosia^  Peacock j  Serapis^  Thghkanic, 
and  Talledo/ga.  Of  these  only  one,  the  Algoma^  built  at  the  Kittery 
navy  yard,  was  ever  constructed,  she  being  launched  in  1868,  and 
continued  in  the  service,  the  name  being  changed  in  1869  to  Bemda^ 
until  1884,  when  she  was  sold  at  Mare  Island  for  $17,000.  The 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  carrying  out  its  instructions,  under- 
took the  work  of  building  engines  for  these  ships  at  the  navy  yards, 
several  of  the  yards  being  by  this  time  supplied  with  suitable  tools, 
and  four  sets  of  the  engines  required  were  commenced  at  each  of  the 
yards  at  Boston  and  New  York.  They  were  of  the  usual  Isherwood 
back-acting  type,  the  cylinders  being  50  inches  diameter  by  42 
inches  stroke.  One  pair  of  these  was  erected  in  the  Benida^  and 
three   pairs  went   into   some    vessels   built   in    1868 — the   Alaska^ 
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Omaha  and  Plyrnovth  (originally  named  Kenosha) ;  the  other  four 
sets  were  converted  into  compound  engines  for  yessels  bnilt  or  re- 
engined  in  1872-1880. 

Six  smaller  screw-sloops,  of  what  was  known  as  the  Resaca 
class,  were  also  projected  this  year,  and  four  of  them  were  launched 
eventually  at  navy  yards  as  follows:  The  Swatara  at  Philadelphia, 
May,  1865;  the  ^^oca  at  Kittery,  November,  1865;  the  Quirme- 
batig  at  New  York,  March,  1866;  and  the  NmUasket  at  Boston, 
August,  1867.  The  other  two,  named  Alert  and  Epervier^  were  never 
built.  The  four  completed  were  each  216  feet  long  and  about  12 
feet  mean  draft,  the  Ncvntaaket  and  JSesaca  being  81  feet  beam  and 
1,129  tons  displacement,  and  the  oUier  two  30  feet  beam  and  1,113 
tons  displacement.  The  engines  of  the  Swatara^  Reaaca  and  JHfa/n,' 
tasket  were  of  the  Isherwood  design,  with  cylinders  36^^x36^\  and 
were  built  at  navy  yards,  the  two  former  at  Washington  and  the 
latter  at  Kittery.  By  direction  of  Assistant  Secretary  Fox  the 
engines  for  the  Quinnehaug  were  contracted  for  in  England,  with 
Jackson  &  Watkins,  of  London,  the  object  of  this  unusual  proceeding 
being  to  subject  the  machinery  designed  by  the  Bureau  of  Steam  En- 
gineering to  a  competitive  test  with  that  produced  by  the  best  English 
practice.  The  Quinnebamg^ 8  model  was  altered  for  the  reception  of 
twin  screws  to  suit  the  English  machinery,  which  consisted  of  two 
pairs  of  two-cylinder  engines  with  cylinders  38  inches  in  diameter 
by  21  inches  stroke  of  piston.  The  grate  surface  of  the  boilers  was 
114  square  feet,  while  that  of  the  other  sloops  of  the  class  was  210 
each.  The  English  engines  were  designed  on  the  high  expansion 
principle,  the  valves  cutting  off  at  one-fourth  stroke,  while  Isher- 
wood's  engines  cut  off  at  six- tenths  of  the  stroke. 

The  machinery  for  the  Swaiara^  the  sister- ship  of  the  Quinnebavg^ 
was  nearly  completed  when  the  contract  for  the  machinery  of  the 
latter  was  made,  and  the  contractors  were  informed  of  the  exact 
dimensions  and  arrangement  of  the  machinery  against  which  they 
were  to  compete.  They  believed,  however,  that  with  twin  screws 
and  the  high  rate  of  expansion  adopted,  their  area  of  grate  surface 
would  give  better  results  in  speed  and  economy  than  the  Bureau's 
design.  The  result  was  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  English 
engines.  The  Swatara  on  her  steam  trial  near  Hampton  Roads 
made  twelve  geographical  miles  per  hour,  while  the  Quinnebcmg^- 
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best  effort  in  New  York  harbor  was  seven  geographical  miles,  both 
vessels  burning  the  same  kind  of  coal  and  having  the  same  condi- 
tions of  trial  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  Quinnehwug  made  one 
cruise  of  about  three  years'  duration  on  the  Brazil  station  and  was 
then  laid  up;  she  subsequently  was  rebuilt  and  received  a  pair  of  the 
60"x42^^  Isherwood  engines,  converted  into  compound  engines. 

The  Alert  and  Epermer  were  never  built,  but  the  Bureau  of 
Steam  Engineering  carried  out  the  Department's  order  and  con- 
structed machinery  for  them,  that  for  the  Alert^  built  at  Kittery, 
being  exactly  like  the  machinery  of  Bureau  design  put  into  the  other 
ships  of  the  class.  The  Epervier^a  engines  were  of  the  same  back- 
acting  type  but  the  proportional  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  were 
changed,  they  being  36  inches  in  diameter  and  48  inches  stroke; 
they  were  built  at  the  Washington  navy  yard  and  were  of  remarkably 
excellent  workmanship  and  quality,  tho  forged  parts  of  them  being 
of  steel,  which  was  the  first  use  of  that  material  for  such  purpose  in 
our  navy  or  in  the  engine  practice  of  the  country.  In  1870  these 
engines  were  prepared  for  erection  in  the  Qui/nnebcmg  in  place  of  the 
defective  English  engines,  but  before  the  work  of  altering  the  vessel 
to  receive  them  was  completed  it  was  determined  to  fit  her  with  com- 
pound engines,  and  the  Epervier'^s  engines  were  soon  after  shipped 
to  the  Norfolk  navy  yard  for  stowage.  In  1876  they  were  exhibited 
at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  as  an  example  of  ex- 
cellence in  navy  yard  work,  and  were  thereafter  stowed  at  the  Nor- 
folk yard  until  as  late  as  1894,  when  an  order  was  reluctantly  given 
by  the  engineer-in-chief  to  break  them  up  and  make  use  of  the  mate- 
rial, the  changes  in  marine  engine  practice  having  precluded  the 
possibility  of  their  ever  being  made  use  of. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Fox  ordered  a  contract  made  for  the  engines  of 
the  Qiiinnebaug  in  England,  a  pair  of  36^^  x  36"  Isherwood  engines 
for  that  vessel  were  practically  completed  at  the  Washington  navj 
yard;  there  being  thus  no  ship  for  this  pair  of  engines  they  were 
sent  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  1866  and  erected  in  the  new  depart- 
ment of  steam  engineering  at  that  institution,  where  they  have  re- 
mained ever  since,  a  valuable  object  lesson  originally  to  the  cadet 
engineers  of  much  that  was  excellent  in  marine  engineering,  but 
eventually  transformed  by  the  changing  years  into  relics  of  what  has 
been  and  is  no  more. 
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Oontracts  were  made  this  same  year  for  the  Pinta  class  of  large 
iron  sea-going  tngs,  designed  to  carry  two  gnns  and  to  be  of  general 
nsefniness  in  the  operations  of  war.  The  class  embraced  nine  ves- 
sels in  all,  six  being  bnilt  by  James  Tetlow,  Boston;  two  by  Beany 
&  Archbold,  Chester,  Pa. ,  and  one,  the  Trianay  by  Wm.  Ferrine, 
New  York.  Their  cost  complete  varied  from  f 84, 640  to  tl28,000 
each.  The  principal  dimensions  were,  length,  137  feet;  beam,  26 
feet;  displacement,  420  tons,  and  registered  tonnage  350.  Three  of 
these  steamers — the  Fortmhey  Mayflower  j  SLudStcmdiah — in  after  years 
became  familiar  and  not  especially  beloved  objects  to  the  yonth  of 
the  engineer  corps  as  practice  vessels  for  summer  cruising  from  the 
Naval  Academy.  Two  smaller  togs,  the  Pilgrim  and  Mafidj  of 
170  tons  each,  were  also  built  in  1864  by  contract,  and  several  other 
smaller  ones  were  undertaken  at  navy  yards,  the  events  of  the  war 
having  shown  the  value  of  such  vessels  in  carrying  on  warlike 
operations. 

Continued  Confederate  successes  with  torpedoes  finally  forced 
the  Navy  Department  to  give  attention  to  that  weapon,  on  the  prin- 
cipal of  fighting  the  devil  with  fire,  and  proposals  were  issued 
inviting  inventors  to  submit  plans  for  boats  and  torpedoes  to  use 
with  them.  Many  designs  were  submitted,  from  which  those  of 
Chief  Engineer  W.  W.  W.  Wood  and  First  Assistant  John  L.  Lay 
were  accepted  and  the  work  of  constructing  the  boats  and  torpedoes 
begun  under  the  direction  of  these  engineers  in  the  spring  of  1864. 
Wood  and  Lay's  plans  embraced  two  projects;  one  of  fitting  large 
steam  launches  with  a  torpedo  on  a  spar,  and  the  other  of  building 
a  regular  armored  torpedo  boat  like  a  small  monitor  and  equipping 
it  with  a  torpedo  on  the  end  of  a  long  bar  operated  by  steam,  both 
of  which  plans  were  accepted.  A  number  of  steam  launches  were 
fitted  out  and  supplied  with  torpedoes  by  Wood  and  Lay  during  the 
the  summer  of  1864  and  one  of  these  was  the  boat  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Lieutenant  Cushing  and  with  which  he  sank  the 
Albmuxrle. 

The  spar  was  carried  in  suitable  supports  or  crutches  alongside 
the  boat  and  could  be  run  forward  and  the  end  submerged  to  the 
desired  depth  by  attached  ropes.  The  torpedo  consisted  of  a 
cylindrical  copper  case  held  in  a  scoop  at  the  end  of  the  spar  and  so 
overlooped  by  a  line  that  it  conld  be  thrown  out  of  the  scoop  when 
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desired.  It  was  only  partly  filled  with  powder,  the  remainder  of  the 
case  being  an  air  chamber  separated  from  the  powder  by  a  partition, 
the  two  parts  being  so  proportioned  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
whole  was  slightly  less  than  that  of  water.  Bnnning  down  from 
the  air-chamber  end  was  a  tube  with  a  fulminate  cap  in  its  lower 
end  near  the  bottom  of  the  powder  space  and  provided  with  a  grape- 
shot  held  in  the  upper  end  by  a  pin  working  through  a  stufSng  box, 
and  to  which  a  hauling  line  was  attached.  When  used,  the  spar 
and  torpedo  were  lowered  under  or  near  the  object  to  be  attacked 
and  the  torpedo  thrown  forward  from  the  scoop  by  means  of  the 
first  Ipe.  Its  construction  then  caused  it  to  float  with  the  air  end 
uppermost  and  with  a  tendency  to  rise  to  the  surface  or  against  the 
bottom  of  the  attacked  vessel.  By  pulling  the  second  line  the  pin 
could  then  be  withdrawn,  causing  the  grapeshot  to  fall  upon  the  cap 
and  explode  the  charge  of  powder.  Besides  the  torpedo  these 
picket  boats  were  armed  with  one  12-pounder  boat  howitzer  mounted 
on  the  bow. 

The  other  plan  resulted  in  the  building  of  a  torpedo  boat  by 
contract  with  Samuel  H.  Pook  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  was 
first  named  Stromboli  but  soon  afterward  changed  to  Spvyien  Duyvil. 
To  this  vessel  Lieutenant  Commander  Barnes,  writing  a  treatise  on 
submarine  warfare,  in  1868,  referred  to  as  ^ '  the  most  formidable 
engine  of  destruction  for  naval  warfare  now  afloat  of  which  the 
public  have  any  knowledge."  The  contract  for  this  boat,  dated 
June  1,  1864,  required  that  "for  the  consideration  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, he  will  construct  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Wm.  W.  W.  Wood, 
Chief  Engineer,  D.  S.  Navy,  a  torpedo  vessel  in  accordance  with 
specifications  herewith  attached,  of  the  following  dimensions,  viz : 
length  of  keel,  75  feet ;  breadth  of  hull,  19^  feet ;  depth  of  hold 
9  feet  more  or  less."  As  actually  built  the  boat  was  84  feet  2 
inches  long ;  20  feet  8  inches  extra  beam  ;  7  feet  6  inches  draft 
and  of  207  tons  displacement.     The  total  cost  was  146,086.29. 

When  going  into  action  the  draft  was  increased  to  about  nine 
feet  by  admitting  water  into  sinking  tanks,  thereby  lessening  the 
exposure  above  water.  The  deck  was  covered  with  three  inches  of 
iron  ;  the  sides  with  five  inches,  and  the  pilot-house  with  five  inches. 
The  torpedo  was  the  same  in  principle  as  the  one  fitted  to  the  picket 
boats,  but  was  so  much  larger  that  it  was  worked  by  machinery 
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which  ran  the  torpedo-bar  out  through  a  water-tight  box  and  gate- 
valye  in  the  bow,  the  detachment  and  firing  of  the  torpedo  being 
automatic  when  the  extreme  reach  of  the  bar  was  attained,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  return  motion  of  the  bar  was  begun.  When  the 
bar  had  returned  to  its  inboard  position  the  gate-valve  was  closed,  the 
water-box  pumped  out,  which  could  be  done  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
everything  was  then  ready  for  attaching  another  torpedo.  The 
weight  of  the  torpedo  handling  machinery  was  ten  tons  while  that  of 
the  motive  engine  was  only  two  and  one-half  tons. 

The  Spuyten  Duyvil  was  in  service  in  the  James  Kiver  dur- 
ing the  last  months  of  the  war  and  had  the  honor  of  taking  President 
Lincoln  to  Richmond  when  he  visited  that  city  after  its  abandonment 
by  the  enemy.  She  subsequently  made  extensive  use  of  her  torpe- 
does by  blowing  up  the  obstructions  that  had  been  placed  in  the 
river  by  both  Union  and  Confederate  combatants.  After  the  war 
she  remained  for  many  years  at  the  New  York  navy  yard  and  was 
subjected  to  many  improvements  by  her  inventors,  as  well  as  serving 
for  a  series  of  experiments  in  torpedo  warfare  upon  which  much  of 
our  modem  torpedo  practice  and  knowledge  is  founded. 

The  twenty  light-draft  monitors  undertaken  in  1863  began 
arriving  at  completion  in  1864  and  immediately  revealed  defects  so 
serious  as  to  destroy  their  usefulness.  The  history  of  these  vessels 
is  as  unfortunate  a  chapter  of  errors  as  the  annals  of  our  navy  during 
the  war  aflford,  involving  as  it  does  an  account  of  much  public  money 
expended  for  which  the  nation  received  no  benefit.  So  little  atten- 
tion had  been  given  to  the  displacement  of  the  vessels  that  it  was 
found  they  would  float  with  only  three  inches  of  freeboard  instead 
of  fifteen,  as  intended,  a  difference  that  practically  ruined  their  effi- 
ciency. Various  causes  contributed  to  this  result  and  none  of  the 
officials  connected  with  their  construction  was  entirely  blameless,  but 
the  principal  responsibility  fell  upon  Chief  Engineer  A.  C.  Stimers, 
the  general  inspector  of  iron-clads,  who  had  been  given  free  scope 
by  the  Department  to  have  the  monitors  built  according  to  his  own 
ideas. 

The  matter  was  so  serious  that  it  became  the  subject  of  an  in- 
vestigation by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  also 
by  the  joint  Congressional  Commission  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War: 
the  latter  investigation  occupies  124  pages  in  volume  III  of  the  1865 
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serieB  of  that  committee's  report,  and  is  a  nsefal  docmnent  to  tlie 
historian  and  biographer,  because  by  judiciously  selecting  eztrads 
from  it,  as  some  writers  have  already  done,  it  is  easy  to  prove  credit 
or  culpability  indifferently  in  the  case  of  any  individual  concerned. 
As  the  object  of  this  book  is  to  call  spades  by  their  right  names 
within  the  bounds  of  propriety  and  to  tell  the  truth  so  far  as  it  can 
be  ascertained,  the  following  outline  of  this  unhappy  story  is  given 
as  the  most  probable  version  deducible  from  the  mass  of  conflicting 
and  in  some  cases  decidedly  spiteful  testimony.  In  arriving  at  con- 
clusions the  author  has  given  especial  weight  to  the  testimony  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gustavus  Y .  Fox,  who  was  an  official 
superior  to  the  contractors  and  oflScers  connected  with  the  building  of 
the  vessels,  was  less  apt  to  have  any  personal  grudges  or  rivalries 
to  ventilate. 

The  need  for  light-draft  armored  vessels,  especially  for  service 
on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  impressed  itself  upon  the 
Navy  Department  during  the  sunmier  of  1862.  Mr.  John  Ericsson 
was  appealed  to  for  designs  and  he  decided  that  the  proposed  draft 
of  water  (four  feet)  was  incompatible  with  impregnability.  He  after- 
ward furnished  the  Department  with  general  plans  for  monitors  of 
the  required  type,  but  of  six  feet  draft,  which  he  pronounced  the 
least  possible  for  vessels  of  the  desired  size,  armor  and  battery. 
Ericsson  being  engrossed  with  the  PwrUan  and  Didaior  and  the  P^ 
mic  class,  as  well  as  with  the  Ccmonicus  class  then  being  built  from 
his  designs,  had  little  time  for  new  work  and  his  plans  were 
turned  over  to  Chief  Engineer  S timers  to  be  developed.  Mr.  Stimers 
was  directed  to  establish  an  office  in  New  York  adjacent  to  that  of 
Ericsson  for  convenience  in  consultation,  and  was  given  practically 
unlimited  power  in  the  matter  of  designs,  inspection,  authority  to 
make  changes,  etc.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ordering  him  verlmlly 
not  to  trouble  the  Department  with  letters  on  technical  matters  but 
to  judge  and  act  for  himself. 

Mr.  Stimers  proceeded  on  the  line  of  his  instructions  so  liter- 
ally as  to  lose  the  benefit  of  advice  from  the  heads  of  the  two 
mechanical  bureaus  of  the  Department — construction  and  steam 
engineering — neither  of  whom  he  consulted  except  informally  when 
visiting  Washington  at  intervals,  and  both  of  whom  naturally  felt 
aggrieved  that  a  subordinate  officer  should  be  permitted  to  direct 
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extensive  work  pertaining  to  them  without  being  in  any  way  nnder 
their  control.  Stimers  in  fact  mled  a  combined  constmction  and 
engineering  bureau  of  his  own  with  a  staff  of  assistants,  draftsmen 
and  clerks  that  was,  as  testified  before  the  Congressional  committee, 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  total  office  force  of  all  the  bureaus  of  the 
Navy  Department,  and  he  was  subject  to  no  authority  less  than  that 
of  the  Department.  Bear  Admiral  F.  H.  Gregory,  who  was  on  the 
retired  list,  was  on  duty  in  New  York  as  general  superintendent  of 
all  ship  and  engine  work  being  done  by  contract  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  for  the  navy  and  all  correspondence  had  to  be  forwarded 
through  his  office,  but  as  his  naval  service  dated  from  1809  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  exercised  any  technical  direction  over  steam  vessels 
or  steam  engines.  In  fact,  when  the  contracts  for  the  light-draft 
monitors  were  made  Admiral  Gregory  received  an  order  from  the 
Department  informing  him  ^^  very  laconically,"  to  quote  from  his 
testimony,  that  Mr.  Stimers  would  have  entire  charge  of  all  vessels 
building  on  the  Ericsson  plan.  The  admiral  succeeded  after  a  num- 
ber of  months  in  getting  this  order  so  modified  that  Stimers  had  to 
forward  all  communicatioDs  through  him  and  obtain  his  approval, 
but,  to  depend  upon  the  admiral's  testimony  again,  Stimers  went 
right  on  ordering  changes  and  writing  letters  over  his  head.  Mr. 
Stimers  probably  thought  that  in  busy  times  action  was  more  im- 
portant than  red  tape,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  had  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  Department  to  hasten  matters  along  by  com- 
municating directly  with  the  contractors  in  all  technical  matters. 

To  add  to  the  difficulty  arising  from  Stimers'  relations  with  the 
construction  and  engineering  bureaus  he  fell  out  with  his  friend 
Ericsson  about  this  time  and  this  so  nearly  concluded  their  inter- 
course that  Ericsson's  opinions  were  thereafter  seldom  sought  and 
never  volunteered.  The  occasion  of  the  estrangement  was  the  un- 
sympathetic manner  in  which  Stimers  had  tested  Ericsson's  friction 
gear  on  the  Ca/nanicus;  a  trifling  matter  for  middle-aged  men  to 
quarrel  about,  but  sufficient  to  cause  Ericsson,  proud,  stubborn,  and 
imperious  as  he  was,  to  avoid  his  former  friend  and  prot6g6  and 
leave  him  to  his  own  resources. 

Many  changes  were  made  in  Ericsson's  original  plans  and  many 
of  these  changes  were  of  a  nature  to  increase  the  weight  and  draft 
of  the  vessels.     Instead  of  the  boilers  proposed  by  Ericsson  a  dif- 
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ferent  type  with  differential  tubes,  designed  by  Stimera  himself  ^^ 
were  adopted,  and  these,  in  the  opinion  of  Ericsson,  were  twice  as 
large  and  heavy  as  the  size  of  the  engines  required,  although  Stimers 
claimed  that  they  were  designed  to  furnish  steam  for  all  the  main 
and  auxiliary  machinery  in  the  ship  should  the  unlikely  occasion  of 
using  it  all  at  the  same  time  arise.  The  engines  were  considerably 
reduced  in  size,  being  finally  made  with  cylinders  22  inches  in 
diameter  and  30  inches  stroke  of  piston,  one  engine  being  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  ship,  inclined  upwards,  and  driving  a  screw-shaft 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  vessels  all  having  twin-screws.  After  the 
first  fight  of  the  iron-clads  with  Fort  Sumter  it  was  decided  to  fit  all 
the  monitors  then  building  with  heavy  base  rings  around  the  turrets, 
and  this,  in  the  case  of  the  light-drafts,  increased  their  weight  about 
eighteen  tone  each,  and  also  added  much  to  the  cost,  the  most  of 
them  being  under  contract  before  the  change  was  ordered.  The 
pilot-houses  were  also  made  thicker  and  heavier  as  a  result  of  the 
experience  gained  in  the  Fort  Sumter  fight. 

The  most  important  change  was  in  fitting  large  tanks  along  the 
sides  inside  the  vessels  for  carrying  water  to  increase  the  draft  pur- 
posely; this  was  ordered  by  the  Department  on  the  urgent  recom- 
mendation of  Bear  Admiral  Joseph  Smith,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks,  the  idea  being  that  when  the  vessel  grounded  in 
shallow  and  little-known  rivers,  as  would  necessarily  occur  some- 
times, she  could  be  quickly  fioated  by  pumping  out  these  tanks. 
The  intention  was  excellent,  but  the  application  of  the  idea  to  vessels 
of  only  11^  inches  freeboard  was  of  doubtful  propriety  as  it  involved 
much  extra  weight  for  the  tanks,  piping,  valves,  and  pumping 
engines,  not  to  mention  the  weight  of  water  to  be  carried. 

A  serious  mistake  involving  additional  weight  was  made  in 
Stimers'  office  in  calculating  the  weight  of  the  oak  deck  and  side 
timbers,  of  which  latter  especially  there  was  an  enormous  mass.  It 
appears  from  the  testimony  that  the  weight  of  seasoned  white  oak 
timber  formed  the  basis  for  the  estimates,  no  allowance  being  made 


^  These  boilers  had  the  same  differential  sizing  of  tubes  as  those  of  the  Canon, 
icu8  class  iUnstrated  in  a  former  chapter,  but  the  stmctural  design  was  diflerant.  To 
make  the  boilers  low  enough  to  go  into  the  shaUow  hulls,  the  tube  boxes  were  plioed 
between  the  furaaoes,  two  of  the  latter  being  at  each  end  of  the  boUw. 
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for  the  fact,  then  well  enough  known,  that  green  tunber  would  have 
to  be  need  on  account  of  the  supply  of  seasoned  oak  ship  timbers  at 
the  Itorth  being  completely  exhausted.  The  result  of  all  the 
changes  and  errors  was  that  when  tbe  first  of  the  light -draft  monitors 
— the  Chvmo — ^was  launched  she  was  found  to  draw  about  a  foot 
more  water  than  was  intended,  leaving  her  deck  almost  awash.  The 
certainty  that  others  of  the  class  would  possess  the  same  fatal  defect 
was  a  startling  discovery  to  the  Department  and  a  cause  of  chagrin 
to  Mr.  Fox  who  had  selected  Ohief  Engineer  Stimers  for  their  super- 
intendence and  who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  conferring  upon 
him  of  power  superior  to  the  bureaus  under  whose  cognizance  their 
building  properly  belonged.  The  crying  need  for  light-draft 
armored  vessels  in  the  Western  rivers  and  the  great  things  that  had 
been  promised  from  these  monitors  were  well  known  to  the  public, 
and  this  made  the  failure  more  notorious  and  disappointing. 

Mr.  Fox  went  immediately  to  New  York  and  held  a  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Ericsson  and  Chief  Engineers  King  and  Wood  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  his  desire  being  to  remedy  the  defects  if  pos- 
sible and  get  monitors  with  which  to  make  war,  rather  than  to  waste 
time  in  speculating  as  how  the  mistake  had  been  made  or  who  was 
to  blame  for  it.  It  was  decided  that  the  only  remedy  was  to  build 
the  vessels  up  about  twenty-two  inches,  thereby  still  further  increas- 
ing their  draft  with  the  added  weight  and  lessening  their  usefulness 
for  service  in  shallow  waters,  but  which  would  give  the  country 
monitors  that  could  be  made  of  some  use.  This  was  done  with 
fifteen  of  them  at  an  additional  cost  of  from  f 55,000  to  f  115,000 
each,  varying  with  the  degree  of  completion  when  the  change  was 
ordered.  The  water-tanks  with  their  pipes  and  pumps  were  taken 
out  of  nearly  all  of  them.  This  work  of  raising  the  sides  of  the 
vessels  so  delayed  their  completion  that  they  were  not  finished  in 
time  to  be  of  any  service  before  the  war  came  to  an  end,  and  their 
cost  was  therefore  practically  thrown  away. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squad- 
ron having  asked  for  light-draft  armored  vessels  to  be  used  as  tor- 
pedo boats  in  the  North  Carolina  Sounds  and  James  fliver,  it  was 
decided  to  equip  five  of  these  monitors  for  that  purpose  without  their 
turrets  and  without  building  their  decks  up,  which  was  done  with 
those  nearest  completion  when  the  fault  in  displacement  was  dis- 
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covered,  they  being  fitted  with  spar-torpedo  gear  of  the  Wood-Lay 
inveDtion.     They  had  a  gun  monnted  on  deck  forward  without  any 
protection  for  the  men  who  would  work  it,  a  serious  objection  for 
service  in  narrow  rivers  within  easy  gunshot  of  the  banks,  and  their 
speed  was  barely  five  miles  an  hour,  which  made  their  use  as  tor- 
pedo boats  almost  ludicrous.       These  five  were  in  active  service  for 
several  months  before  the  end  of  the  war,  but  their  employment  was 
of  little  use  to  the  government.      The  others  after  being  built  up 
became  reasonably  good  monitors  for  coast  service  and  were  sea- 
worthy, as  appears  from  a  report  made  by  Acting  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander H.    A.    Gorringe,   an  excellent  sea-officer,  relative  to   a 
voyage  of  the  Waxsaw  from  Hampton  Boads  to  Philadelphia  in 
January,  1866,  although  it  was  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  Mr. 
Stimers  that  they  would  be  worthless  even  after  modification. 

Mr.  Gorringe  says:  ^^  We  experienced  during  the  whole  passage 
fresh  northerly  winds,  and  a  heavy  swell  from  the  southeast,  which 
gave  us  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  sea- worthiness  of  this  class  of 
monitor.  I  beg  leave  to  add  that  the  behavior  of  this  vessel  during 
the  passage  has  increased  the  confidence  I  already  had  in  the 
ability  of  this  class  of  monitor  to  ride  out  safely  a  gale  of  wind." 

The  responsibility  .for  this  deplorable  failure  and  waste  of 
public  money  rests  largely  upon  Chief  Engineer  Stimers,  though 
not  by  any  means  so  completely  as  *  the  enemies  of  that  officer 
charged.  The  added  weights  due  to  the  heavy  base-rings  around 
the  turrets,  the  water-ballast  equipment,  and  increased  armor  on  the 
pilot-houses,  were  not  by  his  direction.  The  testimony  before  the 
joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  developed  the  fact  that 
the  error  in  computing  the  weight  of  timber  was  committed  by  a 
draftsman  in  Stimers'  office  and  that  Stimers  had  not  personally 
verified  the  calculations.  In  this  he  was  of  course  to  blame  as  the 
responsible  official,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  the  commander 
of  a  ship  is  responsible  for  disasters  due  to  the  mistakes  of  the  navi- 
gator or  other  subordinate  officer.  Although  officially  culpable, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  blunder  resulted  from  personal 
incompetence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stimers,  and  there  is  much  to 
prove  that  physical  impossibility  and  not  negligence  was  the  cause 
of  his  failure  to  critically  examine  the  work  of  his  subordinates. 
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Besides  the  twenty  light-draft  monitors,  Mr.  Stimers  had  under 
his  general  direction  the  building  of  a  number  of  other  iron  yessels, 
the  Canofdcus  class  especially,  and  he  was  required  to  be  absent 
from  his  oflSce  in  New  York  much  of  the  time  visiting  ship  and 
engine  works  in  many  cities  where  these  vessels  were  under  con- 
struction. In  the  spring  of  1863,  just  at  the  time  when  the  plans 
for  the  light-drafts  were  being  completed  and  the  contracts  being 
awarded,  he  was  sent  as  superintending  engineer  to  the  iron-clad 
fleet  off  Charleston  and  was  absent  on  that  duty  for  two  months. 
For  four  months  during  the  summer  of  1863  when  his  whole  time 
should  have  been  given  to  the  new  monitors  his  attention  was  largely 
occupied  with  the  court  of  inquiry  investigating  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  Bear  Admiral  DuPont,  which  in  itself  was 
suflScient  to  distract  his  mind  from  his  legitimate  duties,  as  his 
reputation  and  commission  in  the  navy  were  at  stake.  The  report 
made  by  Senator  Wade,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War,  states  the  difficulties  under  which  Mr.  Stimers 
labored,  and  that  report  does  not  specifically  fix  the  responsibility 
for  the  failure  upon  him. 

The  Department  detached  Mr.  Stimers  from  his  duty  as  gen- 
eral inspector  and  put  the  work  of  completing  the  monitors  in  other 
hands;  but  beyond  this  nothing  was  done  to  punish  him  for  his  part 
in  the  affair.  Assistant  Secretary  Fox  wrote:  "I  cannot  be  too 
hard  upon  Stimers,  who  helped  us  in  the  first  Monitor  with  so  much 
zeal  and  courage."  The  shortcomings  of  Mr.  Stimers  in  connec- 
tion with  these  vessels  may  properly  be  charged  to  an  excess  of  am- 
bition. His  connection  with  the  Monitor  bad  made  his  name  well 
known  throughout  the  country,  and  his  subsequent  responsible  con- 
nection with  the  building  of  armored  vessels  had  still  further  ex- 
tended his  fame  and  associated  his  name  with  that  of  Ericsson  as  an 
exponent  and  champion  of  the  new  order  of  war  ships.  When, 
therefore,  he  was  trusted  by  the  Department  with  almost  absolute 
power  in  the  construction  of  the  light-drafts,  from  which  so  much 
was  expected  that  the  whole  country  knew  of  them,  he  sought  to 
achieve  all  the  honor  for  their  success  by  refusing  advice  from  older 
and  wiser  men  than  himself,  and  in  attempting  too  much  came  to 
disaster.  His  professional  reputation  was  so  well  established,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  overthrown  by  this  failure,  and  at  the  close  of 
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the  war  he  received  such  indncements  as  to  resign  his  commission 
and  enter  upon  practice  as  a  consulting  engineer  in  New  York  under 
the  most  favorable  and  prosperous  circumstances.     Not  long  there- 
after he  fell  a  victim  to  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  and  lost  his  life. 
As  John  Ericsson  stood  before  the  country  as  the  inventor  and 
sponsor  of  the  monitor  type  of  war-ship,  and    as  his  name   was 
linked  with  the  light-drafts  and  all  other   monitors,   he  received 
much  public  censure  for  their  failure;  a  censure  that  was  almost 
entirely   undeserved.     When    asked    by    the    joint   committee   in 
what  relation  he  stood  to  the  twenty  light-draft  monitors,  he  re- 
plied:    "  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  those  twenty  monitors, 
directly  or  indirectly. "     He  did,  however,  furnish  the  original  plans 
and  some  of  his  details  were  carried  out;   in  his  own  testimony 
farther  on  he  said  that  the  turrets  were  arranged  very  nearly  accord- 
ing to  his  principle  and  instructions,  and  from  his  testimony  and 
that  of  others  it  is  proved  that  although  he  ceased  intercourse  with 
Stimers  the   draftsmen  from   the  latter's   office    frequently    con- 
sulted him  as  to  different  details.     It  is  true  that  he  disapproved  of 
almost  everything  shown  him,  but  the  fact  admitted  by  himself  that 
he  was  consulted  is  proof  enough  that  he  had  some  connection  with 
the  work,  for  no  one  who  has  any  conception  of  his  devotion  to 
work  and  intolerance  of  interruption  can  believe  that  he  would  have 
given  a  moment  of  his  time  to  anything  that  did  not  concern  him. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  knew  that  Stimers  was  sup- 
posed to  be  working  under  his  direction,  and  the  fact  that  a  quarrel 
between  them  should  have  prevented  the  one  from  seeking  advice 
and  the  other  from  insisting  upon  giving  it,  is  not  at  all  creditable  to 
either. 

Although  busily  employed  with  the  duties  compelled  by  war, 
the  naval  engineers  found  time  at  the  beginning  of  1864  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  Congress  a  memorial  asking  for  legislation  in  their 
interests  in  certain  directions.  This  document  was  neatly  gotten  up 
in  pamphlet  form  with  a  decorative  cover  embellished  with  engrav- 
ings of  the  Monitor  and  Wampanoag  and  a  wreath  made  up  of 
weapons  of  war  and  engineer's  instruments — the  arms  and  the  tools 
symbolical  of  the  naval  and  military  engineer's  calling.  The  me- 
morial asked  for  an  increase  of  pay  commensurate  with  that  re- 
ceived by  other  officers  of  the  navy  and  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
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desirability  of  establishing  some  regular  system  of  education  and 
training  for  the  future  engineers  of  the  navy.  Both  objects  were 
attained.  Congress  passed  a  bill,  which  received  Presidential  ap- 
proval July  4,  1864,  establishing  the  course  of  instruction  for  cadet 
engineers  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  fixing  a  new  rate  of  pay  for 
engineer  officers,  amounting  to  an  increase  for  all  grades  of  about 
twenty-two  per  cent.,  the  new  rate  being  shown  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  act: 

"  Sec.  6.  And  be  Ufwrther  eruuied^  That  the  number  of  chief 
engineers  shall  not  exceed  one  for  each  first  and  second  rate  vessel 
in  the  navy,  with  such  first,  second,  and  third  assistant  engineers,  or 
those  acting  as  such,  as  the  wants  of  the  service  actually  require. 
And  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  annual  pay  of 
the  engineer  officers  of  the  navy,  on  the  active  list,  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: Every  chief  engineer  on  duty,  for  the  first  five  years  after 
the  date  of  his  commission,  two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  For 
the  second  five  years  after  the  date  of  his  commission,  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars.  For  the  third  five  years  after  the  date  of  his 
commission,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars.  After  fifteen 
years  after  the  date  of  his  commission,  three  thousand  dollars. 
Every  chief  engineer  on  leave  or  waiting  orders,  for  the  first  five 
years  after  the  date  of  his  commission,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  For  the  second  five  years  after  the  date  of  his  conunission, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  dollars.  For  the  third  five  years  after  the 
date  of  his  commission,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. 
After  fifteen  years  after  the  date  of  his  commission,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  dollars.  Every  first  assistant  engineer  on  duty, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  While  on  leave  or  wait- 
ing orders,  one  thousand  one  hundred  dollars.  Every  second 
assistant  engineer  on  duty,  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 
While  on  leave  or  waiting  orders,  nine  hundred  dollars.  Every 
third  assistant  engineer  on  duty,  one  thousand  dollars.  While  on 
leave  or  waiting  orders,  eight  hundred  dollars." 
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'*  And  the  long  mountains  ended  in  a  coast  of  ever-shifting  sand, 

And  far  away  the  phantom  circle  of  a  moaning  sea. 

There  the  porsaer  could  porsoe  no  more, 

And  he  that  fled  no  farther  fly  the  king ; 

And  there,  that  day  when  the  great  light  of  heaven 

Bum'd  at  his  lowest  in  the  rolling  year, 

On  the  waste  sand  by  the  waste  sea  they  closed." 

Alfrkd  Tennyson. 

1865.  The  Civil  War,  Ck>nclnded— Loss  of  the  San  Jacinto— Second  Attack  on 
Fort  Fisher— The  Patapsco  Destroyed  by  a  Torpedo— Charleston  Aban- 
doned by  the  Confederates — The  Monitors  Milwaukbs  and  Osage  Sunk — 
Loss  of  the  ScioTA  and  Ada — ^Restoration  of  Peace — Some  Naval  Lessons  of 
the  War— Armed  Merchant  Vessels  Unsuited  for  Operations  of  War— Casu- 
alities  of  the  Engineer  Corps  During  the  Rebellion. 

THE  last  year  of  the  great  war  began  with  a  naval  disaster, 
though  one  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  enemy.  The  old  and 
troublesome  screw-steamer  S(m  JacimiOy  nnder  command  of  Captain 
R.  W.  Meade,  father  of  the  present  rear  admiral  of  the  same  name,  at 
1.30  A.  M.  January  1st,  struck  on  a  reef  between  Green  Turtle  and 
No  Name  Keys  and  became  a  wreck,  her  guns  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  stores  and  equipment  being  saved  by  the  crew,  who 
camped  on  No  Name  Keys  until  taken  north  by  the  Thllapooaa. 
The  Son  JamUo  had  been  attached  to  the  East  Gulf  blockading 
squadron  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war  and  had  not  had  an 
occasion  to  achieve  any  particular  distinction  after  the  Trent  affair 
in  1861.  In  1863,  while  under  repairs  at  New  York,  she  had  been 
made  valuable  use  of  by  being  turned  over  to  a  board  of  naval  engi- 
neers for  a  competitive  test  of  boilers,  she  having  one  each  of  the 
two  types  then  standard — vertical  water-tube  and  horizontal  fire- 
tube.  Similar  experiments  had  been  conducted  with  her  boilers  in 
1858,  and  the  knowledge  gained  on  the  two  occasions  was  of  quite 
as  much  benefit  to  the  country  as  any  achievement  in  war  by  a  vessel 
of  her  class  could  have  been. 

On  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  January,  Rear  Admiral  Porter, 
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acting  in  conjunction  with  Major  General  Terry  and  10,000  troops, 
made  a  second  and  snccessfnl  attack  upon  Fort  Fisher,  the  adjacent 
fortifications  on  the  river  and  Wilmington  itself  falling  not  long 
afterward  as  results  of  the  victory.     The  naval  force  under  Porter's 
command  was  the  largest  that  has  ever  been  in  action  under  the 
American  flag,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  fleet  in  men  and  guns 
that  has  been  assembled  for  a  hostile  purpose  in  modern  times. 
The   main   force  consisted  of  forty-four  war   steamers,  including 
almost  all  the  largest  vessels  of  war  built  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  from 
the  P(mhaian  and  Susquehanna  period  down  to  that  of  the  New  Iron- 
sides and  Manadnockj  they  being  ranged  in  a  line  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  and  parallel  to  the  fortified  shore  line,  upon  which  a 
continuous  fire  from  hundreds  of  the  heaviest  guns  then  known  was 
concentrated.     Outside  the  line  of  battle  lay  a  reserve  division  of 
fourteen  smaller  steamers  not  engaged  in  the  bombardment  but  made 
use  of  in  assisting  and  covering  the  landing  of  troops  and  in  carry- 
ing despatches.     The  New  Ironsides  and  the  four  monitors  named  in 
a  previous  chapter  as  participating  in  the  first  attack  upon  this  fort 
were  stationed  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  from  which 
position  they  used  their  heavy  guns  with  terrible  effect.     The  near- 
ness of  their  station  made  them  targets  for  small  arm  as  well  as 
great-gun  fire,  but  they  suffered  no  damage  except  of  a  temporary 
nature  to  their  light  upper  works  and  had  very  few  casualties.     On 
the  Canonicus  two  men  were  wounded  during  the  bombardment  and 
Second  Assistant  Engineer  John  W.  Saville  was  shot  through  bodi 
thighs  by  a  grape-shot  that  had  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  assault- 
ing party  on  shore  and  came  aboard  the  vessel.     On  the  Savffus  one 
man  only  was  injured,  and  he  by  the  bursting  of  a  XV-inch  gun  ; 
another  XV-inch  gun  burst  on  the  Mahopac  but  without  injuring 
anyone. 

On  the  15th,  fourteen  hundred  sailors  and  marines  were 
landed  from  the  fleet  to  assault  the  sea  face  of  Fort  Fisher  while 
the  troops  attacked  from  the  land  side,  the  combined  assault  result- 
ing in  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  works  about  ten  o'clock  that 
night.  The  naval  brigade  was  obliged  to  land  on  a  sand  beach  with 
no  shelter  or  protection  whatever  and  suffered  severely  without 
being  able  to  gain  the  objective  point,  although  its  attack  diverted 
the  enemy  from  resisting  in  force  the  assault  of  the  troops.     The 
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total  loss  of  the  navy  ^as  809 — 74  killed;  213  wounded;  22  miss- 
ing, or  nearly  as  many  as  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  About  one- 
third  of  these  casualties  occurred  the  morning  of  the  16th,  after  the 
fort  had  been  taken  possession  of,  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a 
powder  magazine,  the  paymaster  and  an  ensign  of  the  Qettysbv/rg 
being  killed  at  this  time.  Assistant  Surgeon  William  Longshaw, 
who  had  on  a  previous  occasion  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
gallantry  in  the  monitor  fleet  off  Charleston,  was  killed  in  the  assault 
of  the  15th,  he  being  shot  while  in  the  act  of  ministering  to  a 
wounded  marine.  Altogether  seven  officers  were  killed  and  about 
fifteen  wounded  in  the  Fort  Fisher  battle. 

The  few  following  extracts  from  rei>orts  of  commanding  officers 
are  selected  from  many  of  like  tenor  and  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  engineer  corps  bore  its  full  share  in  the  battle  both  afloat 
and  ashore  • 

Fnym  the  reportof  Commodore  S.  W.  Oodon  of  the  Susquehanna  : 

^^  Chief  Engineer  Johnson,  with  his  entire  department,  are  also 
entitled  to  my  thanks;  they  not  only  performed  their  duties  with 
proper  spirit,  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  portion  of  my  crew  forming 
the  landing  party,  assisted  at  the  guns  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power.'' 

Fr(yfn  the  rqxyrt  of  CoTmncmder  E.  O,  Parrott  of  the  Monadnock  : 

'*  Acting  Chief  Engineer  J.  Q.  A.  Zeigler,  by  faithfully  watch- 
ing for  symptoms  of  failing  of  the  turret  and  other  gear,  and  the 
application  of  timely  and  rapid  repairs,  enabled  us  to  come  out  of 
the  action  in  perfect  order." 

Prom  the  report  of  lAeuteacmt  Ccmmiander  T.  C.  Harris  of  the  Yantic  : 
'« At  10.30  sent  a  landing  party  on  shore,  composed  of  forty- 
two  (42)  men,  in  command  of  Acting  Ensigns  J.  C.  Lord  and  S.  T. 
Dedener,  and  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  George  Holton,  with 
orders  to  report  to  Lieutenant  Commander  K.  R.  Breese,  (fleet  cap- 
tain).    .     .     . 

.  .  .  "Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Holton  was  also 
a  volunteer,  and  had  charge  of  the  entrenching  party.  I  have 
learned  that  he  was  always  in  the  advance,  cheering  the  men  on, 
and  exposing  himself  in  the  most  gallant  manner.  I  think  that  he 
may  be  made  a  Third  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  regular  service." 
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Pram  the  repori  of  Lievlerumt  Conumder  D.  L.  Braine  of  the  Poquat : 

<<  To  Second  Assistant  Engineer  (in  charge)  A.  H.  Fisher  I  am 

much  indebted,  for  without  his  skill  and  perseyerance  the  ship  would 

not  have  been  in  a  condition  to  enter  action  without  being  towed. '^ 

News  of  the  victory  of  Fort  Fisher  was  carried  by  a  despatch 
vessel  to  Hampton  Roads  and  thence  telegraphed  to  Washington 
and  the  country.  The  senior  officer  at  Hampton  Boads,  Commander 
E.  T.  Nichols,  selected  Second  Assistant  Engineer  David  P.  Jones 
(now  chief  engineer,  retired)  to  carry  the  information  to  General 
Grant  at  Citj  Point,  the  dangerous  journey  up  the  James  River, 
both  banks  of  which  were  infested  with  outlying  parties  of  the 
enemy,  being  performed  at  night  and  the  despatches  delivered  in 
person  by  Mr.  Jones  to  General  Grant.  For  this  important  and 
extremely  hazardous  service  Mr.  Jones  was  highly  complimented  in 
personal  and  official  letters  by  his  commanding  officer,  and  he  might 
have  received  promotion  for  it  had  not  his  youthful  modesty  and 
ignorance  of  the  methods  of  naval  administration  prevented  him 
from  following  up  his  advantage  with  a  claim  for  recognition. 

The  night  of  January  15,  the  same  day  that  the  naval  brigade 
was  assaulting  Fort  Fisher,  the  monitor  Patapsco  was  destroyed  by 
a  torpedo  with  great  loss  of  life  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  That 
night  the  Patapsco  was  on  duty  as  picket  vessel  in  advance  of  the 
investing  line  of  iron-clads  and  was  engaged,  as  was  the  practice, 
in  drifting  with  the  tide  up  to  a  point  abreast  of  Fort  Sumter,  then 
steaming  back  tp  station  to  again  drift  up.  She  had  torpedo  nettings 
rigged  out  and  was  preceded  by  picket  boats  dragging  for  torpedoes, 
but  when  arrived  at  her  station  after  the  third  excursion  a  torpedo 
exploded  under  her  about  thirty  feet  from  the  bow,  from  the  effects 
of  which  she  sank  in  about  thirty  seconds.  Five  officers  and  thirty- 
eight  men,  the  most  of  whom  were  on  duty  and  therefore  awake, 
were  saved  by  boats  from  the  Lehigh  and  in  one  of  their  own;  the 
remainder  of  the  crew,  numbering  sixty-two  officers  and  men,  i^ent 
down  with  their  ship.  The  engineer  of  the  watch,  Mr.  DeWitt  C. 
Davis,  was  lost,  the  official  report  of  the  captain,  Lieutenant  (Com- 
mander S.  P.  Quackenbush,  saying  that,  "  Third  Assistant  Engineer 
D.  C.  Davis  remained  nobly  at  his  post  when  the  ship  went  down." 
The  officers  saved  were  the  captain,  the  executive  officer  and   the 
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officer  of  the  deek,  all  whom  were  on  duty  on  deck,  and  two  en- 
gineers who  happened  to  be  on  deck  at  the  time  of  the  disaster; 
those  lost  were  three  volunteer  line  officers,  three  engineers,  the 
surgeon,  and  the  paymaster,  two  of  the  engineers  and  the  surgeon 
being  of  the  regular  service.  The  executive  officer,  Lieutenant  W. 
T.  Sampson,  is  now  a  captain  and  at  present  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance,  Navy  D^artment. 

First  Assistant  Engineer  Reynolds  Driver,  senior  engineer  of 
the  ship,  distinguished  himself  by  unusual  heroism  in  the  disaster, 
he,  after  persistently  jeopardizing  his  life  by  remaining  on  the  sink- 
ing ship  trying  to  open  the  hatches  to  allow  those  below  to  escape, 
no  less  than  twice  while  in  the  chilly  water  gave  up  pieces  of  wreck- 
age on  which  he  was  afloat  to  men  more  exhausted  than  himself,  and 
was  finally  picked  up  under  the  walls  of  Sumter,  after  having  pre- 
viously refrained  from  making  an  outcry  when  relief  was  near  at 
hand  lest  the  drowning  should  be  neglected  while  he  was  yet  able 
to  swim.  Afterward,  when  he  appeared  on  the  deck  of  the  rescuing 
ressel,  his  conduct  being  known,  he  was  greeted  with  cheers  from 
the  men  and  expressions  of  admiration  from  the  officers,  and  there- 
after was  treated  with  marked  deference  and  respect  by  all  with 
whom  he  was  associated.  He  died  at  his  home  in  New  Castle,  Dela- 
ware, the  year  following  the  war. 

On  the  18th  of  February  the  enemy  abandoned  Charleston  as  a 
military  poet,  Bear  Admiral  Dahlgren  taking  possession  of  the  city 
which  he  had  besieged  so  long,  and  began  at  once  directing  from 
thence  naval  operations  against  the  neighboring  positions  of  the 
enemy.  With  the  fall  of  Charleston  and  Wilmington  the  downfall 
of  the  Confederacy  was  assured,  and  it  became  only  a  question  of 
short  time  before  the  end  would  come. 

Although  in  the  last  ditch,  the  rebellion  showed  itself  danger- 
ous to  the  end  against  the  navy  by  the  successful  use  of  torpedoes. 
The  river- built  monitors  Mil/waukee  and  Osage  were  sunk  in  Blakely 
River,  flowing  into  Mobile  Bay,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  March  by 
these  weapons,  the  former  without  loss  of  life  but  the  latter  with  the 
loss  of  three  men  killed  and  eight  wounded.  On  the  1st  of  April 
the  ^'  tin  clad  ^'  Rudolph  met  with  destuction  in  the  same  river  and 
by  the  same  means,  four  of  her  men  being  killed  and  ten  seriously 
wounded  by  the  explosion.     The  ninety-day  gunboat /Sbu^to  was  sunk 
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in  Mobile  Bay  in  the  same  way  on  the  13th  of  April  with  a  Iobb  of 
ten  men  killed  and  wounded.  She  was  subsequently  raised,  repaired, 
and  sold  ont  of  the  service.  The  tog  gnnboat  Ida  was  blown  up 
the  same  day  in  Mobile  Bay  by  a  torpedo  which  exploded  her  boiler, 
killed  the  senior  engineer,  Mr.  Banford  Cnrran,  and  two  firemen, 
and  wonnded  two  others.  This  list  of  disasters  was  dne  to  the  ex- 
traordinary actiyity  of  the  enemy  in  making  use  of  this  mode  of 
warfare,  the  waters  about  Mobile  Bay  being  literally  full  of  these 
infernal  machines,  and  to  the  slowness  of  the  Federals  in  appreci- 
ating the  need  of  guarding  against  them. 

Richmond  was  abandoned  the  4th  of  April  and  was  inunedi- 
ately  occupied  by  the  military  and  naval  >f orces,  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee's  army  soon  afterward  putting  a  practical  end  to  the 
war.  Although  not  a  matter  of  historical  importance,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  first  representative  of  the  navy  to  enter  Richmond  after  its 
surrender  was  a  member  of  the  engineer  corps.  Mr.  Clark  Thurston, 
now  Vice  President  of  the  American  Screw  Company  of  Providence 
Rhode  Island,  was  at  that  time  a  third  assistant  engineer  attached 
to  the  James  River  torpedo  service  under  charge  of  Chief  Engineer 
Alexander  Henderson,  and  being  fired  by  a  youthful  love  of  ad- 
venture left  his  post  of  duty  at  Dutch  Gap  when  he  heard  of  the  fall 
of  Richmond  and  proceeded  alone  in  a  skiff  to  the  city,  spending  a 
day  there  without  knowing  how  to  account  for  himself,  before  the 
arrival  of  Admiral  Porter  with  President  Lincoln.  Mr.  Thurston 
subsequently  spent  two  weeks  under  arrest  for  being  absent  without 
leave  but  that  does  not  detract  in  the  least  from  his  distinction  of 
having  been  the  first  of  the  navy  to  enter  the  enemy's  capital. 

When  peace  was  assured,  the  Navy  Department  at  once  set 
about  disbanding  the  great  navy  that  had  been  called  into  existence; 
all  new  ship  and  engine  building  work  was  stopped;  volunteer 
officers  and  men  were  discharged  as  fast  as  possible  and  returned  to 
the  industries  of  peace,  while  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  effect 
the  sale  of  all  vessels  purchased  for  naval  purposes  as  well  as  many 
that  had  been  built  expressly  for  the  navy.  All  the  better  class  of 
purchased  steamers  readily  found  buyers,  for  with  peace  came  a 
revival  of  our  shipping  industry  hastened  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
return  to  civil  pursuits  of  a  large  sea-faring  element,  it  not  being 
unusual  for  the  volunteer  officer  to  take  advantage  of  the  bargains 
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offered  to  proyide  himself  with  a  Teasel  with  which  to  begin  life 
again.  Of  the  steamers  built  expressly  for  war  purposes  the  double- 
enders,  and  especially  the  ninety-day  gunboats,  were  found  to  be 
vrell  adapted  to  commercial  purposes,  they  being  of  a  size  and 
draft  of  water  suitable  for  river  and  coastwise  traffic,  and  the  most  of 
them  were  readily  sold.  Although  generally  preserved  as  steamers, 
some  of  the  gunboats  were  converted  into  sailing  vessels  and  em- 
ployed in  the  ocean  carrying  trade;  one  famous  little  gunboat,  the 
KermebeCj  was  altered  into  a  bark  and  was  lost  on  her  first  voyage. 

Some  of  the  naval  lessons  of  the  Civil  War  are  quite  as  perti- 
nent to-day  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago  and  will  be  valuable  if 
heeded  when  the  next  war  comes.       It  is  sometimes  claimed  that 
-war- ships  and  naval  methods  have  so  changed  within  the  past  gen- 
eration that  we  cannot  hope  to  again  get  officers  and  men  from  the 
merchant  marine  who  will  as  easily  adapt  themselves  to  naval  con- 
ditions or  become  as  efficient  as  did  the  men  of  1861,  but  this  is  an 
imaginary  rather  than  a  real  source  of  anxiety.      The  changes  in 
appliances  and  construction  of  war-vessels  have  had  their  counter- 
part in  commercial  steamers  and  the  two  classes  of  vessels  bear  to- 
day the  same  relation  that  existed  between  them  thirty  years  ago, 
while  the  officers  and  men  of  both  services  have  developed  in  par- 
allel lines  to  meet  the  altered   conditions:  to  claim,  therefore,  that 
the  master,  mate  or  seaman  of  the  present  time  is  incompetent  to 
learn  the  gunnery  drill  and  routine  of  a  modern  man-of-war  is 
equivalent   to   charging  our  sea-faring   citizens   with   intellectual 
deterioration  since  the  war,  or  is  an  attempt  to  obscure  with  difficulty 
and  mystery  the  administration  of  rather  every-day  and  common- 
place duties  about  which  there  can  be  no  secrets. 

If  the  man-of-war' s-man  has  put  away  the  marline-spike  and 
serving-mallet  and  taken  up  the  monkey-wrench  and  coal-shovel  in 
their  stead,  as  is  admitted  with  regret  or  satisfaction  according  to 
the  point  of  view,  by  all  attentive  to  naval  matters,  the  very  same 
change  has  come  over  the  merchant  sailor,  and  by  every  common - 
sense  reason  he  is  fully  as  fit  for  the  duties  of  a  man-of-war  as  was 
his  predecessor  fit  for  the  naval  life  of  his  time,  and  our  war 
showed  that  that  fitness  was  sufficient.  Furthermore,  the  changes 
in  appliances  on  board  war-ships  is  such  that  a  much  broader  field 
is  now  open  for  the  recruiting  of  a  suitable  enlisted  personnel  than 
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fonnerly  ezistod,  when  activity  aloft  and  familiarity  with  ships' 
rigging  were  the  necessary  attributes  of  a  seaman.  On  the  modem 
war-vessel  the  machinist,  the  blacksmith,  the  boiler-maker,  the 
eopper-smith,  and  craftsmen  of  many  other  mechanical  trades,  can 
all  find  more  to  do  and  be  infinitely  more  useful  than  the  men 
whose  usefulness  is  based  upon  ability  to  furl  sails  and  splice  ropes. 
Hius,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  merchant  marine  for  a  supjdy 
of  seamen,  the  navy  now  has  the  whole  vast  field  of  the  mechanic 
arts  open  and  preferable  for  the  purpose. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  modem  rifled  gun,  the  torpedo, 
or  the  rapid-firing  machine-gun;  all  are  purely  and  simply  machines 
constructed  upon  ordinary  mechanical  principles,  a  knowledge  of 
which  can  be  more  easily  acquired  by  a  man  who  is  already  a 
mechanic  than  by  one  who  is  a  sailor.  Nor  can  it  be  claimed  that 
the  use  of  these  modern  appliances  is  more  difficult  to  learn  than 
was  that  of  the  older  and  ruder  type  of  gun,  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  remark  by  naval  officers  that  the  gunnery  drill  of  to-day  Lb 
in  every  respect  more  simple  than  it  was  twenty  or  even  ten  years 
ago.  An  ideal  fighting  crew  for  a  modem  ship  would  be  composed 
of  young  mechanics  from  the  machine  shops  and  engine  works  of 
the  country,  enlisted  as  soldiers  or  marines  if  the  application  of  the 
name  of  seaman  to  them  is  too  violent  an  encroachment  upon  an- 
cient traditions,  drilled  with  the  weapons  they  are  to  use  until  they 
become  familiar  with  them,  and  habituated  to  the  sea  life  by  going 
to  sea,  just  as  other  men  get  used  to  it,  sea-sickness  and  all,  for  a 
year  or  two.  Such  men  would  handle  their  machine  weapons  with 
intelligence  and  precision,  and  would  be  able  to  repair  and  re-adjost 
them  in  the  days  following  a  battle,  instead  of  looking  on  while  the 
engineer's  force  does  the  work  for  them. 

For  officers  in  case  of  another  great  expansion  of  the  navy  in 
sudden  emergency  we  will  have  to  turn  as  we  did  before  to  the 
merchant  marine,  for  however  desirable  the  mechanic  may  be  as  an 
operative  of  machine  weapons,  the  men  who  are  to  handle  ships  and 
control  their  propelling  machinery  must  be  found  among  those  who 
have  had  long  experience  in  such  work.  The  masters,  mates  and 
engineers  of  our  commercial  steamers  will  be  found  in  the  next  war 
quite  competent  to  carry  on  their  vocations  in  the  navy  and  doubt- 
less as  willing  to  do  it  as  were  their  predecessors.     The  surroundings 
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on  a  mra-of-war  may  be  somewhat  more  foimal  and  theatrical  than 
those  to  which  they  are  accfostomed  on  their  own  ships,  but  their 
duties  will  not  be  so  much  more  difficult  as  to  be  impossible.  The 
writer  does  not  claim  that  such  officers  would  be  as  perfect  in  all 
things  as  those  who  have  been  trained  from  youth  for  the  naval  ser- 
vice, for  training  and  experience  in  any  calling  tend  toward  perfec- 
tion, but  he  submits  as  a  belief  derived  from  the  record  of  tiie 
volunteer  element  in  the  navy  during  the  Civil  War  that  they  would 
be  found  sufficiently  capable  both  above  and  below  decks  to  guaran- 
tee an  honorable  and  wOTthy  guardianship  of  tlieir  country's  flag. 

Satisfactory  as  was  the  behavior  of  the  officers  and  men  drawn 
into  the  navy  from  the  merchant  marine  during  the  rebellion,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  vessels  obtained  from  the  same  source. 
Indeed,  if  any  one  point  in  naval  warfare  is  sharply  emphasized  by 
the  events  of  that  war,  that  point  is  that  vessels  built  for  conmiercial 
purposes  are  unsafe  and  absolutely  unfit  for  war  operations.  In  the 
foregoing  chapters  a  few  only  of  very  many  disasters  to  ships  in 
action  have  been  mentioned ;  the  most  casual  reader  must  have 
noticed,  however,  that  the  cause  of  disaster  has  been  in  almost  all 
eases  the  same — namely,  unprotected  machinery.  One  of  the  most 
humiliating  incidents,  of  the  war  was  the  quids  destruction  of  the 
Hatteras  by  the  Alabama^  and  that  event  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  this  point.  After  confidently  chasing  an  unknown  vessel  until 
lured  beyond  the  reach  of  help  from  her  consorts  the  Hatteras  was 
suddenly  turned  upon  and  at  once  disabled  by  a  shot  striking  her 
walking-beam,  poised  in  the  air  apparently  as  a  target  and  a  temp- 
tation far  attack  by  a  weaker  foe.  With  the  ability  to  move  taken 
from  her,  she  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy,  and  her  fate  is  simply 
one  of  many  provoked  by  similar  vulnerability. 

With  the  change  in  building  material,  the  increase  in  speed, 
etc.,  the  commercial  steamer  has  about  kept  pace  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gun,  so  that  now,  when  no  slow  wooden  steamers  with 
overhead  beam  engines  would  be  thought  of  for  use  in  war,  the  re- 
lation between  the  ship  and  the  gun  is  practically  the  same  as  it  was 
in  1861-65.  We  may  therefore  ex|>ect  to  see  our  merchant  steam- 
ers reasonably  efficient  as  cruisers  or  blockaders  when  again  called 
into  service,  but  almost  certainly  doomed  to  destruction  when 
obliged  to  fight  with  a  properly  built  and  armed  vessel  of   war. 
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Onr  armored  cmiserB  and  protected  crmBers  of  the  present  day  do 
not  fnmiBh  a  complete  safeguard  for  their  vitals  against  the  fire  of 
modem  guns,  bnt  in  that  respect  they  may  be  said  to  be  quite  as 
safe,  probably  more  so,  than  were  the  regularly  built  vessels  of  the 
war  period.  Such  casualties  to  machinery  as  occurred  to  the  Bich- 
mondy  the  Sasdocm^  and  the  Oneida  were  exceptions  with  naval  ves- 
sels, although  the  rule  with  commercial  steamers  when  brought 
within  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  in  another  war  we  may  look 
for  such  disasters  occasionally  to  protected  and  armored  cruisers  in 
spite  of  their  protection.  The  curved  protective  deck  over  engines 
and  boilers  as  now  supplied  may  be  relied  upon  for  protection 
against  the  fire  of  any  except  heavy  guns,  but  a  shot  or  shell  from 
the  latter  must  be  expected  to  break  through  this  shield,  and  then 
we  will  experience  a  disaster  like  that  of  the  Oneida  at  Mobile,  and 
in  more  frightful  degree.  In  fact,  a  dread  of  the  intensely  horrible 
makes  one  shrink  from  speculating  as  to  what  would  happen  in  a 
modern  closed  fire-room  when  a  boiler  or  steam  pipe  is  pierced. 

Not  long  since  public  attention  was  quite  generally  drawn  to  a 
discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  in  war  of  swift  naval  cruisers  and 
armed  merchant  steamers,  a  considerable  party,  including  even 
naval  officers  of  experience,  claiming  that  the  latter  were  the  most 
desirable,  being  faster,  and,  as  was  claimed,  capable  of  carrying 
batteries  sufficiently  heavy  to  be  able  to  fight  the  cruisers  on  equal 
terms.  An  examination  of  the  structural  differences  of  the  two 
classes,  considered  in  connection  with  the  actual  experience  in  war 
of  the  prototypes  of  each,  should  be  conclusively  convincing  of  the 
absolute  superiority  of  the  cruiser.  Neither  vessel  is  expected  to 
carry  very  heavy  guns,  but  in  this  respect  the  cruiser  will  in  all 
probability  have  the  advantage,  being  built  in  the  first  instance  to 
carry  guns  rather  than  passengers  and  freight.  Admitting,  how- 
ever, that  a  typical  vessel  of  each  class  will  have  the  same  battery, 
the  cruiser  would  still  have  a  marked  advantage  in  the  structoral 
protection  to  her  vitals,  the  machinery  of  her  antagonist  being  not 
only  unprotected  but,  in  the  case  of  the  engines  at  least,  so  mnch 
higher  as  to  be  well  above  the  water-line  and  a  target  which  none 
but  a  blind  gunner  could  well  miss. 

This  point  cannot  be  better  emphasized  than  by  a  few  diagrams 
in  illustration.     Figures  1  and  2  represent  transverse  sections  of 
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the  crniser  Cohi/mbiaj  an  excellent  modern  instance  of  a  swift  nayal 
cruiser,  showing  the  location  of  her  engines  and  boilers  vdth  reference 
to  the  water-line  and  the  steel  protective  deck.  Figure  3  shows  the 
same,  minus  the  protective  deck,  for  the  English-built  ocean  "grey- 
hound ' '  Pa/ria  of  the  International  Navigation  Company,  which 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  arrangement  common  in  a  great 
number  of  fast  mail  steamers  of  different  lines.  A  different  and 
more  recent  arrangement  is  that  of  the  latest  steamers  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd's,  adopted  also  in  the  Oompa/ma  and  Luccmia  of 
the  Cunard  line,  which  economizes  fore-and-aft  space  by  placing  the 
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high-pressure  cylinders  oyer  the  low-pressure.  The  large  Ounarders 
named  hare  fiye  cylinders  to  each  engine,  the  intermediate  pressure 
in  the  center  and  a  tandem  pair  of  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders 
at  each  end ;  the  height  of  these  engines  from  bed-plate  to  top  of  high- 


FiauBE4. 

pressure  cylinders  is  forty-seven  feet,  and  the  foundation  framing 
under  them  is  eight  feet  in  depth.  Therefore  they  stand,  when  the 
ship  is  drawing  thirty  feet  of  water,  to  a  height  of  twenty- five  feet 
above  the  water-line,  making  with  their  fore-and-aft  extent  a  target 
25x34  feet  in  any  part  of  which  a  shot  or  shell  would  most  surely 


FlGURE  5. 

disaable  one  engine  and  probably  both;  this,  furthermore,  without 
reckoning  the  danger  to  steam,  exhaust  and  receiver  pipes  leading 
to  and  from  the  cylinders.  The  same  target  in  the  case  of  the  Paris 
would  be  38x16  feet,  both  graphically  illustrated  in  figures  4  and  5. 
The  boilers  of  these  steamers  are  below  the  water  line,  but  without 
any  protection  for  themselves  or  their  pipe  connections  against 
glancing  shot  or  bursting  shells. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  match  the  Columbia  against  the  typical 
swift  merchant  steamer  in  this  argument;  a  much  smaller  cruiser 
with  protected  machinery — the  Baltiraore  for  example — might  be 
expected  to  disable  her  quite  as  easily  if  engaged;  and  she  probably 
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would  be  engaged  if  sighted  at  all,  for  it  would  require  a  degree  of 
moral  courage  far  greater  than  most  men  poBsess  to  run  away  from 
her  with  a  ship  three  or  four  times  her  size  which  happened  to  be 
speedier.  The  Baltimore  or  other  cruiser  might  be  expected  to 
suffer  severely  in  her  upper  works  and  persofmel  from  the  quick- 
firing  guns  of  the  maU  steamer,  but  the  chance  of  her  receiving  a 
disabling  blow  before  giving  one  would  be  so  remote  as  not  to 
deserve  consideration. 

Such  protection  to  machinery  as  could  be  furnished  by  tempo- 
rary expedients  on  board  the  merchant  steamer  cannot  be  relied  upon 
as  any  more  useful  against  modern  guns  than  were  similar  efforts 
available  against  the  guns  of  the  Civil  War  period.  The  Keystone 
State  was  a  fine  example  of  the  better  class  of  merchant  vessels 
armed  for  naval  service  in  1861,  and  for  the  better  protection  of  her 
steam  drums  barricades  were  built  about  them,  in  addition  to  which 
it  was  customary  to  stow  coils  of  hawsers,  bales  of  cordage,  and 
other  material  abreast  of  the  drum-rooms.  In  spite  of  all  this  pro- 
tection it  will  be  recalled  that  a  single  shot  from  a  Confederate  ram 
penetrated  the  drams,  scattering  death  and  destruction  in  its  wake 
and  so  crippled  the  ship  that  she  nearly  surrendered,  being  saved 
from  that  misfortune  only  by  the  zeal  and  professional  knowledge 
of  her  chief  engineer. 

The  instances  of  invaluable  professional  and  military  services 
rendered  by  the  oflBicers  of  the  engineer  corps,  regular  and  volunteer, 
during  the  Civil  War  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
chapters  are  a  few  only  of  the  many  on  record  in  the  official  reports 
in  the  Navy  Department,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  are  sufficient  to 
redeem  from  error  every  fair-minded  person  who  may  have  been  led 
to  believe  from  partisan  arguments  that  the  engineer  officers  of  the 
navy  occupy  a  non-combatant  status,  or  that  the  engineer  corps  is  not 
a  necessary  and  essentially  military  arm  of  the  naval  service.  The 
truth  of  this  must  be  known  even  to  those  who  imagine  it  to  be  to 
their  interest  to  deny  it  ;  it  was  freely  admitted  by  scores  of  com- 
manding officers  who  had  experience  in  war  and  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  do  honor  in  their  official  reports  to  whom  it  was  due  irre- 
spective of  corps.  Its  frank  admission  now  would  relieve  the  engL 
neer  corps  from  an  aspersion  under  which  its  members  have  smarted 
much  too  long,  and  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  generous 
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admission  of  a  tmth  nnqnestioiied  by  the  great  majority  of  the  citi. 
zens  of  this  republic. 

During  the  four  years  of  the  war  one  hundred  and  fifteen  offi- 
cers of  the  engineer  corps  are  recorded  as  having  died  in  the  serv- 
ice, the  majority  of  them  being  killed  in  battle  or  died  from  wounds 
or  exposure  incident  to  their  duty.  In  proportion  to  the  numbers 
employed  it  is  believed  that  no  other  corps  suffered  so  severely. 
The  actual  deaths  and  injuries  of  engineers  inflicted  by  violent 
means  during  the  same  period  are  given  in  the  following  table, 
which  has  been  compiled  from  the  casualty  book  of  the  rebellion 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  navy,  and  which  is 
generally  very  accurate,  although  the  author's  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  few  casualties  that  are  not  recorded  in  the  book  re- 
ferred to  : 
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Nams. 


Gbads. 


Dats^fIkt 


John  M.  Whittemore 

Mayland  Cothbert 

SlepheD  Mealins 

Samuel  Brooks 

Sidney  Albert 

Andrew  Nesbiti 

Walter  Bradley. 

Frank  R.  Hain 

a  WiUdnsCragg 

John  0.  Huntley 

Engene  J.  Wade 

J.  D.  Williamson 

Jas.  B.  Kimball 

Jackson  McElmell 

John  Cox 

John  C.  McAfee 

G.  W.  Hollingsworth 

Richard  M.  Hodson 

Joseph  Huber 

W.  J.  Reid 

John  A.  HilL 

John  Wall 

Francis  G.  Dade 

Wm  Q.  Smoot 

Albert  W.  Morley 

R,  W.  Hands 

Samuel  A.  Lewis 

Nicholas  Meislang 

A.  B.  Campbell 

W.  R.  Green 

Wilbur  F.  Fort 

Erastus  Barry 

Jas.  S.  Turner 

J.  E.  Fallon 

Henry  Sullivan 

John  Huff 

Wm.  Wriffht 

James  McNally 

Bobt.  Laverty 

Thos.  Mallahaii 

John  Healy 

Simon  Shultice 

John  Brooks 

F.  1.  Bradley 

John  Frazer 

John  Munroe |Act.  3d  Asst.  Engr. 

Samuel  T.  Strude. Act.  3d  Asst.  Engr. 

Chas.  J.  Morgan jAct  3d  Asst.  Engr. 

John  B.  Edwards Act.  2d  Asst.  Engr. 


SdAflst'Engr. 
dd'Aflst  Engr. 
2dAfl8t.Engr. 
2d  Asst.  Engr. 
2d  Asst  Engr. 
Sd'Asst.  Engr. 
Act.  3d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act.  Sd  Asst.  Engr. 
2d  Asst.  EDgr. 
3d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act.  3d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act  2d  Asst  Engr. 
Chief  EnsT. 
let  Asst  Ener. 

5ngr. 

.  Engr. 
Act.  3d  Asst.  Engr. 
3d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act.  Chief  Engr. 
3d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act.  8d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act.  8d  Asst  Engr. 
Chief  Engr. 
Act.  2d  Asst  Engr. 
3d  Asst.  Engr. 
3d  Asst.  Engr. 
3d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act.  3d  Asst.  Engr. 
2d  Asst  Engr. 
Act.  2d  Asst.  Engr. 
3d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act.  3d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act.  2d  Asst.  Engr. 
3d  Asst  Engr. 
Act.  3d  Asst  Engr. 
Act.  2d  Asst  Engr. 
Act.  3d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act  3d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act  3d  Asst  Engr. 
Act.  3d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act.  3d  Asst  Engr. 
Act.  Ist  Asst.  Engr. 
Act.  3d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act  3d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act.  2d  Asst.  Engr. 


Wm.  G.  Pendleton . 
H.  W.  Merriman.... 

Aug.  Mitchell 

Greo.  W.  McQowan . 
Chas.  Spangberg.... 


1st  Asst.  Engr. 
3d  Asst.  Engr. 
3d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act.  3d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act  3d  Asst.  Engr. 


Mohican. 

Mohican. 

J.  N.  Seymour. 

Carondeiet 

Narra^nnsett 

Whitehall. 

Henry  Andrews. 

C  ilorado. 

Kineo. 

Pensacolo. 

Daylight 

Delaware. 

Hartford. 

Octorora. 

Mound  City. 

Mound  (Xty. 

Mound  City. 

Oneida. 

Lexington. 

Katahdin. 

Pocahontas. 

Shawsheen. 

Oneida. 

Draffon. 

Richmond. 

Monitor. 

Monitor. 

Laurel. 

Monitor. 

Westfield. 

Pocahontas. 

Isaac  Smith. 

Isaac  Smith. 

Mississippi. 

Dahlia. 

Caropdelet 

PeterhofL 

Diana. 

Catskill. 

Ceres. 

Mt  Washington. 

Cincinnati. 

New  London. 

CUfton. 

Sachem. 

Sachem. 

Nansemond. 

Queen. 

Stettin. 

Lehigh. 

Wehawken. 

Wehawken. 

Wehawken. 

Wehawken. 


NoTembor 
NoTBOsber  *  3 
February  S  1 
Febrosrr  14  3 
FebmarrH] 
March   &  1^ 
Mart^22L  !« 
April  ^IdEt 
April  2t,iat 
April  ^  nS. 
April  25, 19& 
May    S.  laSi 
May28,lSl 
June  14, 1^ 
June  17, 1^ 
June  17,  IdSl 
June  17, 1851 
June  2S,  18S1 
July    5,  !«• 
July  S,  186? 
August  15,  ISO. 
September  a  li 
September  17,11 
November  IS.  Il 
December  16. 13 
December  Slli 
December  31.  li 
Decembers!.  li 
4th  quarter. 
January  1^1^ 
January  14, 1S3 
January  30. 1^ 
Januarv  30.  ISSl 
March  14, 186^ 
March  22,18R 
Maich  25,  ld& 
BCarch  19.  iSS^ 
March  2a,  186S. 
April   7,  la^ 
April  16.  1865. 
April  20,  186S. 
May  27.  186S. 
July  10, 186S. 
September  ^  ii*>^ 
September  f>,  \^ 
September  8, 1»^ 
October  15,  l^ 
October  21,  I^v 
NoTemberl4.1^^ 
November  16,]*^' 
December  6,1^ 
December  6.  l^ 
December  6, 18tB. 

December  6. 18^ 
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Natubb 

Result 

OF  Injubt. 

OF  Injury. 

ahot 

Death. 

«liot. 

Becovery. 

shot 

Death,  Feb'y  20. 

shot 

store. 

Recovery. 

ahot 

Death. 

shot 

shot 

Recovery. 

shot 

Recovery. 

shot 

Recovery. 

Bhot 

tore. 

Recovery. 

shot 

Recovery. 

mal  seald. 

Recovery. 

1 

Death. 

1 

Death. 

i 

Death. 

ihot. 

3hot. 

Death. 

shot 

Recovery. 

shot 

Recovery. 

Ihot 

Recovery. 

iiatiou. 

Recovery. 

al  contusion. 

Recovery. 

nsion. 

Recovery. 

mtog. 

Death. 

tning. 

Death. 

Ihot 

Death. 

nsion. 

Recovery. 

owd'r  explos'n 

Death. 

nsion. 

Amputation, 

Ihot 

Recovery. 

Oiot 

Death. 

Ihot 

Recovery. 

thot 

Death. 

«hot 

Death. 

Qflion. 

Recovery. 

Ihot 

Death. 

Ihot 

Recovery. 

Ihot 

Death. 

tare. 

Death. 

hot 

Recovery. 

hot. 

hot 

Ihot. 

Death! 

Ihot. 

Death. 

mine;. 

Death. 

lia. 

lia. 

Ihot 

Recovery. 

ming. 

Death. 

^ing. 

Death. 

ming. 

Death. 

ming. 

Death. 

Rbmabks, 


Killed  instantly ;  cannon  shot 

Splinter  from  cannon  shot 

C&nnon  shot ;  fracture  of  thigh-bone. 

In  action  ;  Fort  Donelson. 

Arm  broken ;  on  shore. 

Killed  instantly ;  fragment  of  shell. 

Shot  in  forehead ;  boat  expedition,  Mosquito  Lagoon,  Fla. 

On  board  Iroquois,  in  action  Forts  Phillip  and  Jackson. 

Wound  of  face  and  lip,  in  action  Forts  Phillip  and  Jackson. 

Fragment  of  shell  in  scalp,  in  action  F-orts  Phillip  and  Jackson. 

Fracture  right  arm,  splinter;  in  action,  Fort  Macon,  Qm. 

Both  bones  right  leg,  by  failing. 

Buckshot  and  slugs  in  head,  face  and  shoulder. 

Inhaled  hot  steam  while  examining  boiler. 

Boiler  exploded  by  shell,  in  action,  St.  Charles,  Ark. 

Boiler  exploded  by  shell,  in  action,  St  Charles,  Ark. 

Boiler  exploded  by  shell,  in  action,  St  Charles,  Ark. 

Severe,  of  left  leg ;  in  action,  Yicksburg. 

Shot  by  guerrillas  from  shore ;  White  River,  Ark. 

Fragments  of  shell  in  scalp  and  groin ;  in  action.  Grand  Gulf. 

Musket  shot  in  abdomen ;  boat  expedition,  Black  River,  S.C. 

Left  thigh  and  wrist ;  in  action,  Chowan  River,  N.  C. 

Right  hand  caught  in  machinery. 

By  fall  on  machinery. 

Leg  caught  in  machinery. 

Perished  in  the  vessel. 

Perished  in  the  vessel. 

Compound  fracture,  right  thigh,  expedition  Yazoo  River. 

Of  knee.        « 

Destruction  of  vessel  in  action,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Three  toes  of  right  foot  crushed ;  on  duty  in  engine-room. 

Shot  in  thigh ;  in  action,  Stono  River,  S.  C. 

Pieces  of  shell ;  in  action,  Stono  River,  S.  C. 

In  action,  Port  Hudson. 

Killed  by  rifle  bullet ;  Yazoo  River. 

Thigh  fractured  ;  expedition  to  Deer  Creek,  Miss. 

Hand  crushed  in  machinery. 

Shot  through  head ;  in  action,  Atcliafalaya  River,  La, 

Shot  in  leg  ;  in  action,  Charleston.  S.  C. 

Killed  by  rifleman  from  shore  ;  Pamtico  River. 

Instantly  killed ;  head  crushed  by  crank  while  on  duty. 

In  action  ;  Yicksburg. 

Wound  of  r.  thigh  and  scald ;  in  action,  Donaldsonville,  La. 

In  action  ;  Sabine  Pass,  Texas. 

In  action  ;  Sabine  Pass,  Texas. 

In  action  ;  Sabine  Pass,  Texas. 

In  line  of  duty  ;  breaking  of  boat  davit. 

Left  inguinal. 

While  removing  condenser. 

Right  arm ;  in  action  with  Fort  Moultrie. 

By  sinking  of  vessel  at  anchor,  Charleston. 

By  sinking  of  vessel  at  anchor,  Charleston. 

By  sinking  of  vessel  at  anchor,  Charleston. 

By  sinking  of  vessel  at  anchor,  Charleston. 
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E.  R.  ClemenB 

Cicero  B.  CurfeiB.... 
Fred'kE.  Brown... 

Job.  A.  Cahill 

Albert  Murray 

Frank  R-  Root 

John  White 

Geo.  W.  Dean 

John  A.  Frank 

Jos.  R.  Sherwood . 

D.  Harrington 

Wm.  Moran 

Job.  Griffin 

Chafl.  P.  Parks 


D.  A.  Lock  wood 

JohnT.  Enelish 

Jas.  M.  Hobby 

Horace  Whitworth. . 

T.  McCarthy 

J.  R.  McKenzie 

Wm.  Wilson 

M.  F.  Fitzpatrick.... 
Wm.  H.  G.  West..... 
Samael  Lockwood . 

Wm.  McEwan 

R.  H.  Fitch 

Wm.  H.  Hunt 

John  Faron , 

F.  8.  Barlow 

Elisha  Harsen 

H.  S.  Leonard 

Thos.  Ustick 

Henry  Ritter 

H.  McMurtrie 

Wm.  H.  Harrison.... 

Geo.  W.  Parks 

John  Gordon 

Wm.  8.  Dobson 

Wm.  H.  Crawford.., 

ThoB.  McNellis 

Chas.  F.  Fowler 

J.  P.  Phillips 

P.  J.  Murphy 

Geo.  L.  Palmer 

DeW.  G.  Davis 

B.  R.  Stevens 

J.  W.  Saville 

John  Fulcher 

W.  S.  Thompson.... 

Sanford  Curran 

Alpheas  Nichols 
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Act.  2dAsst.  Engr. 
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Temporary  Engr. 
Temporary  Engr. 
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Ist  Asst.  Engr. 
3d  Asst  Engr. 
Act  2d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act3d  ABst.Engr. 
3d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act.  2d  Asst  Engr. 
2d  Asst  Engr. 
3d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act  3d  Asst.  Engr. 
1st  Asst  Engr. 
Chief  Engr. 
Chief  Engr. 
2d  Asst  Engr. 
2d  Asst.  Engr. 
2d  Asst  Engr. 
Act.  3d  Asst.  Engr. 
Act.  3d  Asst  Engr. 
2d  Asst.  Engr. 
1st  Asst.  Engr. 
3d  Asst.  Engr. 
3d  Asst.  Engr. 
2d  Asst.  Engr. 
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Mound  City. 

Galatea. 

Niagara. 

Chenango. 

Chenango. 

Chenango. 

Chenango. 

Ceres. 

Ceres. 

Ceres. 

Miami. 

Miami. 

Prairie  Bird. 

Cricket. 

Champion  No.  3. 

Champion  No.  3. 

Champion  No.  3. 

Sau^us. 

Covington. 

dassacus. 

Commodore  Jones 

Commodore  Jones. 

Commodore  Jones. 

Wave. 

Wave. 

Nahant 

Stockdale. 

Hartford. 

Oneida. 

Oneida. 

Tecumseh. 

Tecumseh. 

Tecumseh. 

Tecumseh. 

Tecumseh. 

Tecumseh. 

Juniata. 

Shamrock. 

l^iUp. 

Tulip. 

Bigonia. 

Eutaw. 

Banshee. 

Athmta. 

Little  Ada. 

Little  Ada. 

Patapsco. 

Patapsco. 

Patapsco. 

Canonicus. 

Dai  Ching. 

Atlanta. 

Ida. 

Rose. 
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Janaary  22, 191 
Febmaxy  12;  U 
Mait)h^a£6t 
April  15,  1864. 
April  15, 18&I. 
April  15,  ISbL 
April  15,  18W 

April  17,  law. 

April  17, 196L 
April  17,  1854. 
April  19.  IdSi 
April  19. 1864. 
April  22.  1864. 
April  26.  1864. 
April  26, 1864. 
April  2a,  1864. 
April  26,  imi 
April  27,  1864. 
April  27, 1854. 
Blay   5,  1864. 

5,1864. 

5,  1864. 

5.  1864. 

6.  1864. 
^    6.1864. 

May  16,  1864. 
May  24,  1864. 
August  5, 186i 
August  5, 186(. 
August  5, 1864. 
August  5,  1861 
August  5,  1864. 
August  6,.ld64. 
August  5,  1864. 
August  5,  1861 
August  5,  18S4. 
September  1. 186* 
October  31, 1861 
November  11,  I8tt 
November  11, 1864 
November  15, 1864 
November  24, 1864 
November  25,1964 
2d  quarter. 
4th  quarter. 
4th  quarter. 
January  15,  1865l 
January  15, 1865. 
January  15, 1865. 
January  15, 1865. 
January  26, 1865. 
April   6,1865. 
April  13, 1865. 
2d  quarter. 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
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OP  IFJUBT. 

Rbsitlt 

OFINJTTBT. 

RglfARKfr 

BTDia. 

In  line  of  duty,  from  fall. 

••cture. 

Recovery. 

Hand  caught  in  machinery. 

iblnxatiOD. 

Recovery. 

Left  ankle,  by  Jumping  from  wharf  into  boat,  on  duty. 

aid. 

Death. 

Explosion  of  boiler ;  New  York  harbor. 

tld.. 

Death 

Explosion  of  boiler;  New  York  harbor. 

M. 

Death. 

Explosion  of  boiler ;  New  York  harbor. 

aid. 

Death. 

Explosion  of  boiler ;  New  York  harbor. 

IDShOt. 

Capture. 

In  action  off  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

inshot 

Recovery. 

In  action  off  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

inshot 

Mbhtomlkertt. 

In  action  off  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

IDShot 

Recovery. 

In  action  off  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

msbot 

Recovery. 

In  action  off  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

mshot. 

Recovery. 

From  fragment  of  casemate,  in  action  ;  Yazoo  River. 

nuhot 

Death. 

In  action  near  Alexandria,  Red  River,  La. 

aid. 

Death. 

By  shot  pierciufl:  boiler  in  action,  Red  River,  La. 

aid. 

Death. 

By  shot  piercing  boiler,  in  action,  Red  River,  La. 

aid. 
BID  la. 

Death. 

By  shot  piercing  boiler,  in  action.  Red  River,  lia. 

mshot. 

Recovery. 

Of  right  arm. 

aid. 

Recovery. 

By  shot  piercing  boiler ;  In  action  with  ram  Albemarle. 

ntusions. 

Recovery. 

Blowing  up  of  vessel  by  torpedo  in  James  River. 

mtuMoDs. 

Recovery. 

Blowing  up  of  vessel  by  torpedo  in  James  River. 

mtuBions. 

Recovery. 

Blowing  up  of  vessel  by  torpedo  in  James  River. 

aryatioo. 

Death. 

Captured  with  vessel ;  died  in  prison  pen,  Camp  Groce. 

anratlon. 

Death. 

Captured  with  vessel ;  died  in  prison  pen.  Camp  Groce. 

ODShot 

Recovery. 

Back  torn  by  splinters  in  action. 

uishoi. 

Wounded  in  head  and  caotured :  boat  exneditlon.  Fla. 

mshot. 

Ampntation  r.  arm. 

Fore-arm  shattered  in  action  by  shell ;  Mobile  Bay. 

add. 

Recovery. 

Shell  exploded  in  boiler  in  action,  Mobile  Bay. 

aid. 

Recovery. 

Shell  exploded  in  boiler ;  in  action.  Mobile  Bay. 

rowning. 

Death. 

Vessel  sunk  by  torpedo  ;  in  action.  Mobile  Bay. 

rownlng. 

Death. 

Vessel  sunk  by  torpedo  ;  in  action.  Mobile  Bay. 

rowning. 

Death. 

Vessel  sunk  by  torpedo  ;  in  action.  Mobile  Bay. 

rowning. 

Death. 

Vessel  sunk  by  torpedo ;  in  action,  Mobile  Bay. 

rowning. 

Death. 

Vessel  sunk  by  torpedo ;  in  action.  Mobile  Bay. 

rowning. 

Death. 

Vessel  sunk  by  torpedo ;  in  action,  Mobile  Bay. 

ernia. 

Disabled. 

By  over-exertion  on  duty. 

uuhot 

Recovery. 

Of  neck  and  arm,  in  action  ;  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

aid. 

Death. 

Etplosion  of  boiler,  Potomac  River, 

aid. 

Death. 

Explosion  of  boiler,  Potomac  River. 

Bmia. 

Resigned. 

Not  in  line  of  duty. 

mshot. 

Recovery. 

Not  in  line  of  duty. 

mtuBion. 

Recovery. 

Of  back ;  by  fall  while  on  duty. 

Brnia. 

DiMbrged,  dJiabM. 

ntosion. 

To  Norfolk  hospital ;  no  details. 

ictnre. 

Of  right  thigh-bone. 

rowning. 

beaiil* 

Destruction  of  vessel  by  torpedo. 

(owning. 

Death. 

Destruetion  of  vessel  by  torpedo. 

rowning. 

Death. 

Destruction  of  vessel  by  torpedo. 

imahot. 

Recovery. 

By  grape-shot ;  in  action.  Fort  Fisher. 

nnsliot 

Recovery. 

In  action,  Combahee  River,  S.  C. 

Dnshot 

Death. 

By  torpedo ;  James  River. 

nnahot. 

Death, 

Fracture  of  thigh-bone  ;  torpedo  ;  Mobile  Bay. 

racturo. 

Recovery. 

Hand  caught  in  machinery  ;  on  duty. 
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CHAPTER  XXVni. 

"  Let  not  him  thai  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  thai  puttetii  U 
off."— Old  Tbstambnt. 

(Competitive  Trials  of  Steam  Machinerj— The  Nunnc  and  ELa-btsas— FaUuie  of  the 
Saoo — The  Famous  ALGONaunr-WnioosKi  Oontroversy— Ferfonnanoe  of  the 
Idaho— Her  Saooess  as  a  Sailing  Ship— Trial  Trip  of  the  Ghattakooga— 
Trial  of  the  Madawaska— GomparatiTe  Table  of  Results  of  Trials  of  the 
Idaho,  Chattanooqa,  Madawaska  and  Wampanoag — Subeeqaent  Caner 
of  the  Madawaska,  or  Tbnnkssbb. 

FREQUENT  reference  has  been  made  in  former  chapters  to 
vessels  built  daring  the  rebellion,  with  machinery  designed  bj 
the  contractors  for  the  purpose  of  competing  with  the  designs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  and  in  some  cases  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  proving  by  practical  test  certain  faults  alleged  to  exist 
in  the  practice  of  the  Bureau.  The  record  of  these  competitions  is  a 
very  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  naval  engineering  in  the 
United  States  and  will  now  be  taken  up  in  some  detail  as  one  of  the 
engineering  lessons  of  the  war. 

The  first  instances  of  competitive  machinery  in  vessels  built 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war  occur  in  the  small  gun-boats  of  tiie 
Nipsio  class  placed  under  construction  about  the  end  of  1862.  The 
machinery  of  three  of  these— the  NipsiCy  ShmurmU^  and  Nyadk — wss^ 
designed  by  Mr.  Isherwood  and  consisted  in  each  case  of  a  two- 
cylinder  back-acting  engine  with  cylinders  30  inches  in  diameter  by 
21  inches  stroke  of  piston,  fitted  with  ordinary  slide  valves  and 
Stephenson  link  motion.  The  boilers,  two  in  number,  were  of  the 
Martin  type  aggregating  in  each  vessel  198  square  feet  of  grate  sur- 
face and  4,950  square  feet  of  heating  surface.  The  machinery  of 
the  five  other  vessels  in  each  case  was  of  special  design.  The  gun- 
boats were  all  of  wood,  built  by  the  government  at  different  navy 
yards,  and  were  of  the  following  general  dimensions:  Length,  179 
feet  6  inches;  beam,  30  feet;  displacement,  836  tons;  tonnage,  593. 
In  the  cargo  of  the  blockade-runner  Prmcesa  Royal,  captured  off 
Charleston  in  January,  1863,  was  found  a  complete  marine  engine 
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of  English  maniifactiire,  intended  for  a  Confederate  ram,  and  this 
engine  was  placed  in  the  KcmsaSy  one  of  the  gun-vessels  of  the  class 
under  description,  then  building  at  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard. 
The  engine  was  direct-acting  with  two  cylinders  42  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  24  inches  stroke,  designed  for  working  steam  at  a  high  rate 
of  expansion.  Two  straight-way  boilers  were  supplied  the  Kcmsas, 
their  dimensions  differing  from  those  of  the  Isherwood  gunboats  to 
suit  the  different  type  of  engines.  The  screw  propellers  of  the  ves- 
sels were  precisely  alike.  The  first  opportunity  of  testing  the  Kcmaas 
with  one  of  the  Bureau  vessels  occurred  in  January,  1866,  when  she 
happened  to  meet  with  the  JVipsio  in  the  Brazil  squadron  and  a 
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STRAIGHT-WAY  BOILEB,  U.   8.   8.   KANSA8,   1863. 

Grate  surface,  54  sq.  ft    Heating  surface,  1,539  sq.  ft 

competitive  trial  was  ordered  by  Bear  Admiral  Godon,  who  hit  upon 
an  unusual  but  rather  excellent  basis  for  the  test  Each  vessel  was 
allowed  the  same  amount  of  coal  per  hour  (1,600  pounds)  and 
ordered  to  make  the  best  speed  possible  for  twelve  hours  with  that 
allowance:  both  throttles  were  kept  wide  open;  the  Isherwood  engine 
of  the  Nijmc  cut  off  at  six-tenths  of  the  stroke  and  the  English 
engine  of  the  Kansas  at  one-fourth  of  the  stroke.  The  result  of  the 
competition  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  American  practice,  the 
Nipsic  averaging  eleven  knots  an  hour  for  the  twelve  hours,  while 
the  Kansas  averaged  only  eight. 

The  machinery  of  the  Saco  was  built  by  the  Oorliss  Steam  En- 
gine Co.  of  Providence,  Bhode  Island.     The  engine    was   of  the 
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vibrating  lever  type  with  two  cylinders,  of  the  same  dimensioDs 
as  the  cylinders  of  the  Isherwood  engines  in  the  same  claB8 
of  vessels ;  the  valve  gear  used  was  the  well-known  Cor- 
liss type  of  automatic  cut- off  so  successful  in  stationary  engine 
practice.  The  boilers  were  return  fire-tubular,  designed  with  the  ob- 
ject of  stowing  below  the  water  line  and  thus  being  protected  from 
shot.  This  machinery  failed  when  tried,  the  fault  resting  princi- 
pally with  the  boilers,  which  were  not  designed  to  use  salt  water 
and  were  quickly  ruined  by  chemical  action.  The  Saoo  was  towed 
to  the  Washington  navy  yard,  the  machinery  removed  at  the  expense 
of  the  contractor,  and  new  machinery  of  Bureau  design  substi- 
tuted, the  cost  of  the  latter  being  charged  against  the  Corliss  Com- 
pany and  collected  by  deducting  it  from  bills  due  on  account  of  some 
large  engines  that  company  was  building  by  contract. 

The  three  other  vessels  of  this  class  with  special  engines  wore 
fairly  successful,  but  in  no  case  were  as  fast  or  efficient  as  the  Isher- 
wood gunboats.  The  best  one  of  them — the  Ma/wmee — ^had  machin- 
ery designed  by  John  £ricsson  and  built  by  the  Stover  Machine 
Company,  of  New  York,  the  engine  being  of  Ericsson's  &vorite 
vibrating  lever  type.  The  Ya/nJIAc  had  a  direct-acting  two-cylinder  en- 
gine designed  and  built  by  Merrick  &  Son,  Philadelphia.  The 
Peqaat  had  a  remarkable  variation  from  the  usual  marine  engine  prac- 
tice, her  engine  being  of  the  Wright  segmental  type,  built  by  Wood- 
ruff &  Beach,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  cylinders,  if  they  may 
be  so  called,  were  segmental  or  bent,  as  shown  in  the  outline  sketch. 


WRIGHT'S  PATENT    8BGMBNTAL  BNOIVBi 


the  piston  rods  being  in  the  form  of  rings  as  represented.  The 
Peqwot  did  some  service  in  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron 
but  was  never  in  commission  after  the  war  closed  and  was  sold  out 
of  the  service  in  1869. 
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The  most  famous  machinery  competition  in  the  annals  of  the 
steam  navy  was  that  of  the  double-enders  Algonqwi/n  and  Wvnooaki 
of  the  Sassacus  class.  Mr.  E.  N.  Dickerson,  the  devotee  of  Mari- 
otte's  law,  had  won  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Panl  S.  Forbes,  a  respon- 
sible business  man  of  New  York,  and  induced  that  gentleman  to 
take  contracts  for  naval  machinery.  In  this  manner  Dickerson  be- 
came the  designer  of  the  machinery  of  the  Algonqvmj  which  in- 
cluded a  type  of  boiler  of  his  own  patent,  illustrated  further  along, 
and  one  inclined  engine  with  a  cylinder  48  inches  in  diameter  by  10 
feet  stroke,  this  machinery  being  built  by  sub-contract  by  the  Provi- 
dence Steam  Engine  Company,  of  Providence,  Ehode  Island.  The 
machinery  of  all  other  vessels  of  this  class  consisted  of  Martin 
boilers  and  large  inclined  engines,  the  cylinder  being  58  inches 
diameter  and  105  inches  stroke.  The  Algonquin  was  built  in  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard  and  her  machinery  was  installed  in  1865,  about 
two  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  contract  time.  When  completed 
and  ready  for  trial,  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  class  was  selected  to 
compete  with  the  AlgoTiqym,  the  one  selected  as  being  most  available 
being  the  Wmooskij  named  after  a  river  in  Vermont.  The  hull  of  the 
Wmooahi  was  built  at  the  Boston  navy  yard  and  the  machinery  by 
contract  at  the  same  shops  where  Dickerson' s  machinery  for  the 
Algonqwiifh  had  been  constructed. 

So  little  engineering  knowledge  entered  into  the  machinery 
designs  of  the  Algonquin  that  when  it  was  all  placed  on  board  it 
was  found  to  make  the  vessel  so  lop-sided  that  a  dead  weight  of 
about  sixty-nine  tons  had  to  be  applied  to  keep  her  on  an  even  keel. 
By  the  time  the  vessels  were  ready  for  trial  Dickerson's  theories  and 
his  assertion  that  the  engineer-in-chief  was  violating  all  the  rules  of 
good  practice  in  his  machinery  designs  had  become  so  well  adver- 
tised that  public  attention  was  very  generally  drawn  to  the  rivalry 
between  the  two  ships,  much  space  being  given  to  it  by  the  news- 
papers in  England  as  well  as  in  our  own  country.  In  this  notorious 
controversy  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  expression  of  public  sen- 
timent was  almost  wholly  favorable  to  Mr.  Dickerson  and  hostile  to 
Mr.  Isherwood;  this  in  spite  of  the  facts  that  the  former  was  not  an 
engineer  and  had  no  naval  record  to  refer  to  except  the  fiasco  of 
the  Pensacold,  while  the  latter  stood  at  the  head  of  his  corps  and 
had  the  engines  of  at  least  one  hundred  successful  war- vessels  to 
point  to  as  proofs  of  his  skill. 
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Mr.  Dickeraon's  eloquent  tODgne  and  facile  pen  were  lai^Iy 
contributory  to  the  creation  of  this  sentiment  and  Mr.  Isherwood 
himself  aided  indirectly  in  strengthening  it.  That  officer  had  found 
himself  placed  at  the  head  of  an  executive  branch  of  the  Nayj 
Department  formerly  rather  looked  down  upon  as  of  slight  impor- 
tance but  which  had  risen  at  one  bound  under  the  pressure  of  war  to 
a  place  of  first  rank,  and  upon  him  fell  the  task  of  goyeming  the 
gigantic  system  thus  suddenly  created.  In  doing  this  he  entirelj 
absorbed  his  own  interests  in  those  of  the  government  and  proceeded 
about  his  duty  without  fear  or  f avor^  insisting  upon  the  exact  letter 
of  the  law  from  every  politician,  naval  officer,  or  contractor  with 
whom  he  came  into  official  contact.  He  thus  made  scores  of  enemies 
simply  because  he  did  his  duty,  and  few  friends;  of  the  latter, 
indeed,  he  has  written  that  he  had  none,  and  did  not  wish  any.  He 
exercised  official  authority  and  power  never  before  conferred  upon  a 
member  of  his  profession  in  this  country,  and  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  elements  that  resented  that  authority  and  grudged  him  the 
official  power  accorded  him  he  felt  himself  capable  of  maintaining 
himself  against  all  opposition. 

When  the  war  closed  and  there  was  more  time  for  personal 
jealousy  and  dislike  to  assert  themselves,  all  the  disappointed  cod- 
tractors,  all  the  naval  officers  whose  official  toes  had  been  trodden 
upon,  and  all  the  politicians  whose  favorites  had  failed  to  retain 
positions  for  which  they  were  unfit,  banded  together  and  for  two  or 
three  years  filled  the  pages  of  the  newspapers  with  tales  of  the 
incompetence  of  the  engineer-in-chief  and  assertions  as  to  the  use- 
lessness  of  his  machinery.  Through  this  prolonged  storm  of  abnse 
Mr.  Isherwood  passed  unconcerned,  neither  depressed  by  slander 
nor  exhilarated  by  success;  he  had  calculated  upon  both,  and  vm 
never  disappointed.  The  attack  centered  upon  the  trial  tripe  of  the 
vessels  built  to  compete  with  those  of  Bureau  design,  for  it  was  con- 
fidently  predicted  that  their  results  would  be  so  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Bureau  practice  that  the  chief  of  that  Bureau  would  be  over- 
thrown and  buried  in  the  wreck.  When  these  events  had  all  passed 
by  and  the  competing  ships  had  made  records  of  failure,  complete 
in  some  cases,  while  Isherwood 's  machinery  had  been  wonderfully 
successful,  there  was  little  left  for  the  hostiles  except  surprise  and 
chagrin. 
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The  claim  of  the  contractors  for  the  Algonqum^a  machinery  was 
that  it  would  propel  a  given  hall  at  a  certain  speed,  or  a  certain  dis- 
tance, more  economically  than  could  the  Bureau  engines;  that  is, 
with  a  less  expenditure  of  coal.  With  equal  allowances  of  coal 
they  expected  to  develop  more  power  and  speed.  In  an  open  let- 
ter to  the  Department  written  by  Mr.  Forbes,  that  gentleman  ex- 
pressed Dickerson's  belief  as  follows:  ^' The  engineer  on  whose 
skill  I  rely,  is  of  opinion  that,  with  equal  amounts  of  coal  supplied 
to  both  vessels,  the  Algonquin  can  go  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the 
Winoaahi — both  vessels  running  at  economical  rates  of  speed — and 
then  tow  her  home  after  her  coal  is  exhausted;  and  that,  tied  stem 
to  stem,  the  Algonquin  can  tow  the  Wtnooski  backward  across  the 
North  River  in  twenty  minutes  as  a  measure  of  power."  In  order 
that  an  impartial  method  of  conducting  the  trial  be  prescribed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  appointed  a  board  of  civilian  experts,  com- 
posed of  eight  of  the  most  prominent  marine  engineers  in  New 
York  city,  and  requested  them  to  prepare  the  instructions  to  be  fol- 
lowed on  the  trial.  This  board  agreed  that  a  dock  trial  for  power 
would  be  the  fairest  possible  test,  directing  that  the  paddle-wheels 
of  the  two  vessels  be  made  of  exactly  the  same  width  and  inmier. 
sion  that  they  might  act  as  equal  dynamometers :  each  vessel  was 
to  bum  as  much  coal  as  desired,  taken  from  the  same  pile  and 
weighed  on  the  same  scales  on  the  wharf  between  them,  the  amount 
of  coal  consumed  in  the  specified  time  (ninety-six  hours)  compared 
with  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  engines  to  be  the  measure  of 
economy. 

To  this  method  of  trial  the  contractors  for  the  Algonquin  ob- 
jected, although  it  was  more  favorable  for  showing  the  trath  of 
their  claims  than  a  trial  in  free  route  would  have  been.  One  of 
their  objections  was  that  the  Algonquin  had  no  circulating  pump,  a 
scoop,  or  *<mud  shovel"  as  it  was  irreverently  called,  being  de- 
pended upon  to  throw  water  into  the  condenser  by  the  motion  of 
the  ship;  another  objection  was  that  the  smaller  boilers  could  not 
bum  as  much  coal  as  those  of  the  Winooshiy  the  latter  having  200 
square  feet  of  grate  surface  to  132  in  the  Algonquin^  but  this  objec- 
tion was  inconsistent  with  the  claim  that  they  could  produce  a  given 
power  with  a  much  less  expenditure  of  fuel.  The  press  generally 
sided  with  Dickerson  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  dock  trial,  one  of 
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the  leading  illnitrated  papers  of  the  country  coming  ont  with  a 
caricature  representing  Secretary  Welles  mounted  on  an  ordinary- 
looking  donkey  labeled  *' Winooski,"  the  tail  of  which  was  hitdied 
to  a  post,  while  Mr.  Dickerson  in  the  garb  of  Uncle  Sam  pranced 
near  by  astride  of  a  fiery  animal  bearing  the  name  ^^  Algonquin'' 
on  its  collar.     The  legend  underneath  this  picture  ran  as  follows  : 

*' All's  Well,  That  Ends  Well(b8)I 
"  Uhole  Sam  (Dicker son}— Sow  Grandaddy,  my  little  donkey, 

Algonquin,  is  ready  to  run  agin  yourn. 

''  Cfranny  WMe$ — Well,  Vm  ready  too — ^just  tie  your  animal's 

tail  to  the  post,  as  mine  is,  and  whose  tail  comes  off  first  wins  the 


During  the  autumn  months  the  competitive  dock  trial  of  the 
rival  engines  was  twice  undertaken,  and  twice  discontinued  by  Mr. 
Dickerson,  who  personally  supervised  the  running  of  the  Algon- 
quin* $  machinery.  The  first  stop  was  occasioned  by  an  alleged  de- 
fect in  the  steam  pipe  of  the  Algonquin^  under  the  pretext  of  re- 
pairing which  a  delay  of  six  weeks  resulted,  and  the  second  stop, 
made  after  both  engines  had  been  run  about  seventy  hours,  was 
without  other  cause  than  that  Dickerson  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
progress  of  the  trial,  in  which  his  vessel  was  steadily  losing  ground. 
The  Wvn<H}8ki  completed  the  specified  ninety-six  hours  without  stop- 
page or  hitch  of  any  kind,  her  performance  steadily  improving  and 
giving  better  results  the  last  twelve  hours  than  at  any  time  before. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  board  of  chief  engi- 
neers which  conducted  the  trial  give  the  main  conclusions: 

<'The  trial  was  conducted  in  exact  conformity  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  board  of  civilian  experts,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Everett,  Gopeland,  Baird,  Hibbard,  Ooryell,  Bromley,  and 
Wright. 

^' At  the  time  the  Algonquin^ $  engine  was  stopped  it  was  fall- 
ing rapidly  behind  the  Wi/nooskVs^  the  difference  in  the  perform- 
ance being  nearly  one  revolution  of  the  wheels  per  minute. 

^^  The  stoppage,  in  our  opinion,  was  caused  by  this  fact,  and 
was  wholly  unauthorized,  unwarranted,  and  unjustifiable,  and  was 
done  in  open  defiance  of  our  prohibition. 
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^<  With  regard  to  the  economical  results,  they  are  as  follows^ 
aceordiiig  to  the  two  methckls  of  determiniiig  them: 

'^  By  the  first  method,  taking  the  cubes  of  the  number  of  revo- 
Intions  made  per  minute  by  the  paddle-wheels  for  the  measure  of 
power,  we  find  the  power  with  the  Alganqum^s  machinery  to  cost 
about  two  and  one-tenth  per  cent,  more  in  fuel  than  the  power  with 
the  Winooski^s  machinery. 

'^By  the  second  method,  taking  the  indicator  results  for  the 
measure  of  power,  we  find  the  power  with  the  Algongutn^i  ma- 
chinery to  cost  about  ten  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  more  in  fuel  than 
the  power  with  the  Wmooaki^s  machinery. 

^^By  both  methods,  the  economy  of  fuel  is  in  favor  of  the 
Winooski^B  machinery,  and  the  difference  in  the  results  given  by 
the  two  methods  is  probably  due  to  the  difference  in  the  effects  of 
the  tide  on  the  paddle-wheels  of  the  two  vessels." 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  table  of  comparative  data 
which  accompanied  the  report  of  the  trial  board  : 


Date  of  commencemeni,  October  23d,  p.  m. 

Daration  of  experiioent  in  hours  and  minutes 

Totat  number  of  revolutions. 

Average  steam  pressure  in  steam  pipe 

Average  point  of  cutting  off  steam 

Average  vacuum  in  condenser  in  inches  of  mercury 

Average  revolutions  per  minute 

Average  indicated  pressure  on  piston 

Average  indicated  horse  power 

PoancGi  of  coal  per  hour  per  ind.  horse-power 

Temperature  on  deck. 

Temperature  in  fire  room 

Temperature  in  engine  room 


Winooski. 

Algonquin. 

4:23 

4:22 

96. 

69.8 

86,884 

62,407 

19.64 

71.63 

0.619 

0.132 

27.80 

20.54 

14.91 

15.045 

26.276 

31.60 

545.485 

517.317 

2.905 

3.113 

53.6 

53.6 

98. 

108.9 

66.8 

70.1 

After  this  trial,  the  Department  ordered  the  contractors, 
through  Rear  Admiral  Gregory,  to  prepare  the  Algonqvm  for  an- 
other dock  trial,  to  be  a  complete  one  as  to  time.  To  this  order 
Mr.  Forbes  refused,  his  letter  to  Admiral  Gregory  containing  the 
following  comments : 

'^Informer  communications  I  have  protested  against  a  dock  trial 
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as  unfair,  and  consequently  improper.  I  now  reiterate  that  protest. 
My  engine,  I  had,  perhaps,  ignorantly  imagined,  was  built  to  nayi- 
gate  the  sea,  and  not  to  strain  hawsers  and  pull  docks.  I  conse- 
quently decline  to  run  it  again  at  the  dock  ;  but  whenever  the  Navy 
Department  or  Mr.  Isherwood  is  ready  to  run  the  vessels  at  cruis- 
ing speed  (say  about  eight  knots),  for  comparative  economy  of  fuel, 
and  afterward  at  full  speed,  for  development  of  power,  you  will  find 
me  ready  and  anxious.     It  was  for  this  that  the  engine  was  built. 

^^The  experts,  who  adhere  with  so  much  tenacity  to  the  dock 
trial,  have  failed  to  convince  me  or  the  scientific  world  that  it  is  a 
fair  trial     ♦♦♦.'' 

It  is  needless  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  controversy  that  fol- 
lowed. The  Navy  Department  ultimately  abandoned  its  determi- 
nation to  insist  upon  a  complete  dock  trial  and  it  was  finally  agreed 
to  make  a  last  comparative  test  of  the  two  vessels  by  racing  them 
eight  times  consecutively  over  a  course  from  Execution  Bock  to  and 
around  the  light  on  Faulkner's  Island  and  return,  the  total  course 
being  something  less  than  one  thousand  miles.  The  race  began 
about  3  p.  m.  February  13th,  1866,  and  terminated  the  night  of  the 
14th  on  account  of  a  severe  storm,  less  than  one-half  of  the  course 
at  that  time  having  been  traversed  by  either  vesseL 

When  the  vessels  first  got  under  way  the  sky  was  dear,  with  a 
light  breeze  from  the  north  north-east,  and  as  they  proceeded  up 
Long  Island  Sound  the  Wmooski  quickly  began  to  widen  the  distance 
between  the  two,  she  being  four  and  one-half  miles  ahead  when 
Stratford  light-ship  was  reached,  forty  miles  from  the  starting  point. 
She  rounded  Faulkner's  Island  about  8  p.  m.  and  half  an  hour  later 
met  the  Algonqwi/a  going  toward  the  island,  she  being  then  about 
thirteen  miles  behind.  At  1  a.  m.  next  morning  the  WinoosH 
reached  Execution  Bock,  having  completed  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
course,  and  having  run  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  ten  hours 
and  seven  minutes.  She  was  here  retarded  to  some  extent  by  fields 
of  floating  ice,  but  suffered  no  damage  and  her  machinery  was  in 
excellent  working  order.  At  6.48  that  morning  she  again  turned 
Faulkner's  Island  and  shortly  after  seven  met  the  Algimqym  steer- 
ing for  it  and  thirty  miles  behind.  At  10.37  a.  m.  she  once  more 
worked  through  the  ice  about  Execution  Bock  and  stood  up  the 
Sound,  forty  miles  ahead  of  her  rival,  meeting  and  saluting  the  lat- 
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ter  about  noon.  At  ftye  minutes  past  eight  that  evening  the  Winooiki 
completed  her  third  roand  voyage  and  the  race  was  given  np  on 
account  of  the  weather,  she  being  then  seventy  miles  ahead,  which 
was  regarded  as  safficient  to  establish  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
ships. 

The  official  report  of  the  trial  board  thus  condemned  the  Algon- 
quin: *^  In  every  point  guaranteed  by  the  contractor  for  the  Algon- 
qwm^s  machinery  he  has  failed,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
totally  unfit  for  the  naval  service. "  By  the  terms  of  the  contract 
the  contractors  were  required  in  case  of  failure  to  remove  their 
machinery  from  the  Alganqmn  and  replace  it  with  machinery  like 
that  of  the  competing  vessel,  and  this  the  Department  called  upon 
Forbes  and  Dickerson  to  do,  at  the  same  time  withholding  from 
them  the  last  payment-  on  the  contract  and  a  final  payment  in  the 
shape  of  a  percentage  reservation.  The  contractors  refused  to  carry 
out  this  requirement  of  the  contract,  informing  the  Department  that 
they  had  appealed  the  matter  to  Congress,  and  so  it  rested  for  two 
or  three  years :  the  contractors  eventually  received  the  withheld 
payments  and  the  Algcmqvmy  after  lying  in  ordinary  at  the  New 
York  navy  yard  until  1869,  was  sold.  Mr.  Dickerson  offered  no 
reason  in  defense  of  the  failure  of  his  expectations;  in  fact  he  is  said 
to  have  appeared  quite  unconcerned  about  the  matter  and  less  dis- 
posed to  discover  any  element  of  personal  defeat  in  it  than  was  any 
one  of  a  great  number  of  newspaper  editors  who  had  been  defend- 
ing him.  The  hope  of  retrieval  that  follows  failure  is  frequently 
more  comforting  than  success  with  its  accompanying  weariness,  and 
this  was  true  in  this  case,  for  the  Dickerson  party  turned  with  re- 
newed hope  and  marvelous  predictions  to  the  IdahOj  then  approach- 
ing readiness  for  her  steam  trials. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  Idaho^  the  names  of  her  build- 
ers and  the  unusual  proportions  of  her  steam  cylinders  have  been 
given  in  a  former  chapter.  The  contract  required  that  she  make  an 
average  of  fifteen  knots  per  hour  for  twenty-four  consecutive  hours 
under  the  usual  conditions  of  sea  weather  with  the  wind  not  more 
favorable  than  abeam.  The  extreme  to  which  the  expansive  theory 
of  steam  was  carried  by  Dickerson  in  the  designs  for  this  machinery 
is  shown  by  the  scanty  provision  for  generating  it,  her  boilers 
aggregating  only  396  square  feet  of  grate  surface,  or  less  than  one- 
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half  as  much  as  the  practice  of  that  day  demanded  for  Tessels  of  her 
size  and  proposed  speed.  These  boilers  were  of  Dickerson's  own 
patent  and  had  inclined  water  tubes  with  a  superheating  chamber 
in  the  top,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sectional  view.  Thelai^ 
removable  plates  in  the  wake  of  the  tnbe-boxes  were  of  cast-iron  al- 
though compelled  to  withstand  the  full  steam  pressure  of  the  boilers, 
and  this  was  one  of  many  departures  from  sound  practice  which  the 
construction  of  the  engines  and  boilers  revealed.  One  of  the  oflB- 
cers  assembled  on  board  for  the  steam  trial  was  Chief  Engineer  R 
D.  Bobie,  XT.  S.  Navy,  than  whom  no  one  had  a  better  reputation 
for  nerve  and  professional  acumen,  or  was  freer  from  suspicion  of 
hysteria.  After  critically  examining  the  machinery  in  all  its  details, 
he,  without  taking  counsel  with  anyone,  quietly  went  on  shore,  in- 
sured his  life  for  a  large  sum  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  then 
returned  ready  to  perform  his  duty  and  face  any  possible  conse- 
quence, an  incident  which  illustrates  the  curiosities  of  design  em- 
bodied in  the  construction  of  the  Idaho^s  machinery  much  better 
than  the  same  can  be  conveyed  by  any  technical  description. 


s 


■O 
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DICKBBSOn's  PATBlfT  BOILER. 


On  the  15th  of  May,  1866,  the  Idaho  got  under  way  from  New 
York  harbor  and  proceeded  seaward  with  the  intention  (on  the  part 
of  her  designers)  of  breaking  the  record  of  speed  at  sea  under  steam 
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and  of  so  completely  vindicatiDg  the  theory  of  extraordinary  expan- 
sion that  the  scoffing  Isherwood  wonld  be  forced  to  hide  his  mined 
reputation  in  the  depths  of  professional  oblivion.  After  getting  to 
sea  the  trial  run  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  casualties  to 
machinery  and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  May  20th  that  a  consec- 
utive steaming  period  of  twenty-four  hours  without  break-down  had 
been  secured,  the  course  run  over  being  in  smooth  water  up  and 
down  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  The  performance  of  the  machinery 
was  the  maximum  that  the  contractors'  engineers  could  coax  from 
it,  but  the  result  was  forcibly  suggestive  of  the  Esopian  tale  of  the 
mountain  and  its  offspring.  Instead  of  the  contract  requirement  of 
fifteen  knots,  or  the  far  greater  speed  predicted,  the  average  for  the 
twenty-four  hours  was  eight  cmd  Uvefnty'Sevm  one  hwndredths  knots  per 
hour  I  • 

The  story  of  this  trial  trip  is  appropriately  concluded  by  quoting 
the  following  endorsement  put  on  the  report  of  the  trial  board  by 
Bear  Admiral  Gregory,  and  by  reproducing  the  report  of  a  board 
that  surveyed  the  Idaho  a  few  months  later: 

'^Sib:  Respectfully  transmitted  herewith  lare  the  reports  of  the 
board  of  officers  appointed  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Bureau  for 
the  sea  trial  of  the  steamer  Idaho.  These  records  show  conclu- 
sively  that  the  Idaho  has  not  in  any  particular  been  fitted  and 
equipped  in  accordance  with  the  obligations  of  the  contract,  and  that 
her  performances,  particularly  in  speed,  show  that  she  is  unfitted  for 
the  service,  and  should  be  condenmed  and  rejected  as  totally  unfit 
for  service  in  the  navy. 

''I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

''F.  H.  Gbbgoby, 
"  Bea/r  Admiral. 
^^  John  Lbnthal,  Esq., 

^^  Chief  Bweau  Construction^  Washmgton.'*'* 

''Nbw  Yoek  Navy  Yard,  August  22,  1866. 

"  Sie:  Agreeable  to  your  orders  of  the  9th  instant  we  have 
examined  the  Idaho^  and  have  respectfully  to  report  as  follows: 

^^The  vessel  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  contract,  inasmuch 
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as  she  is  not  an  efficient  vessel  of  war,  with  the  i»*oper  convenienoes 
of  capacity  and  stowage,  and  her  machinery  is  worthless  as  a 
motive-power;  it  also  oocnpies  mnch  of  the  space  in  the  vessel  which 
should  have  been  appropriated  to  other  purposes. 

^^The  board  does  not  consider  the  vessel  a  desirable  one,  or 
proper  to  be  retained  in  the  service. 

^'  The  board  is  of  the  opinion,  if  sold  at  public  auction  (exclu- 
sive of  the  sails,  cables  and  anchors,  and  other  property  belonging 
to  the  government)  that  the  vessel  should  bring  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  ($136,000)  dollars. 

''  We  are  respectfully,  &c., 

^'F.  H.  Gregory,  Rear  AdnUal. 
"JohkL.  Wordbm,  Captain. 
"  B.  F.  Delano,  Namal  Oonstructor. 
"J.  W.  King,  Chisf  Engineer. 
' '  Q.  W.  Bansom ,  Commander. 
"H.  H.  Stewart,  Chief  Engineer. 
*'E.  D.  RoBiB,  Chi^  Engineer. 
^^  John  Lenthal,  Esq., 

'*  Chief  of  BureoM  of  Construction^  Washington^  D.  6\" 

Mr.  Dickerson  took  no  part  personally  in  the  speed  trials  of  the 
Idaho.  A  bright  and  accomplished  man  in  many  respects,  he  ap- 
pears to  a  student  of  his  dealings  with  the  Navy  Department  to  have 
been  not  a  charlatan  but  a  monomaniac  on  the  subject  of  engineer- 
ing; without  much  professional  knowledge  of  that  subject  but  able 
to  discourse  upon  it  in  such  manner  as  to  win  a  reputation  as  an 
eminent  engineer  and  to  enlist  for  himself  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  newspaper  editors,  politicians,  and  capitalists.  With  the  failure 
of  the  IdaJto  Mr.  Dickerson's  connection  with  the  Navy  Department 
came  to  an  end  and  he  ceased  from  troubling  with  his  visionary 
theories  and  vexatious  political  influence.  With  the  severance  of 
that  connection  this  strange  and  fantastic  figure  passes  beyond  the 
horizon  of  the  present  work  and  these  pages  will  know  him  no 
more. 

Although  condemned  in  the  positive  manner  indicated  by  the 
official  reports  copied  above,  fate  decreed  that  the  Idaho  should  oc- 
cupy for  a  brief  period  a  place  in  the  American  navy  and  become 
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the  central  figure  in  an  ocean  tragedy  as  anuanal  and  thrilling  as 
as  any  in  oar  naval  history.  When  the  Navy  Department  refused 
to  accept  her,  Mr.  Forbes,  who  had  much  influence  by  virtue  of  his 
prominence  and  high  standing  among  men,  appealed  to  Congress 
for  relief  and  obtained  it  almost  immediately.  A  joint  resolution, 
approved  February  18,  1867,  forced  the  vessel  upon  the  govern- 
ment by  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  accept  her  at  the 
price  of  $550,000  already  paid  Mr.  Forbes,  this  being  $50,000  less 
than  the  contract  price.  As  the  hull  had  been  built  by  Mr.  Steers, 
the  most  eminent  ship- builder  of  the  day,  and  was  considered  fault- 
less in  model  and  construction,  it  was  decided  not  to  sell  it  at  the 
low  figure  necessarily  commanded  by  condemned  government  prop- 
erty. Accordingly,  after  the  machinery  had  been  removed,  the 
yessel  was  fitted  up  as  a  full-rigged  sailing  ship  and  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Asiatic  station,  the  intention  being  to  make  use  of  her 
as  a  store-ship  at  the  naval  depot  established  at  Nagasaki  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Japanese  government. 

The  Idaho  sailed  from  New  York  for  Japan  the  first  day  of 
November,  1867,  under  the  con^mand  of  Acting  Volunteer  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Edward  Hooker,  her  watch  officers  also  being 
from  the  volunteer  service.  From  her  unfortunate  experience  as  a 
steamer  the  ship  had  a  bad  name  and  those  who  embarked  in  her 
did  80  with  many  misgivings,  but  when  she  got  into  the  open  sea 
she  most  nobly  did  justice  as  a  sailer  to  the  genius  that  had  shaped 
her  beautiful  lines.  With  the  wind  well  ahead  and  her  yards  braced 
ahnost  sharp  up  she  logged  hour  after  hour  14i  knots,  and  in  one 
watch  of  four  hours  made  sixty-five  knots;  later  in  the  voyage,  when 
in  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean,  on  one  occasion  with  a  fair  wind  she 
ran  all  the  log-line  oflf  the  reel,  marking  18^  knots,  before  the  sand 
had  entirely  run  out  of  the  glass,  when  the  ship  was  probably  mak- 
ing 20  knots  through  the  water.  In  spite  of  these  fine  perform- 
ances, the  Idaho^  perhaps  the  fastest  sailing  ship  in  the  world,  made 
one  of  the  longest  passages  on  record,  being  so  baffled  by  head 
winds  and  calms  in  the  latter  part  of  her  voyage  that  when  she 
reached  Nagasaki  she  was  two  hundred  days  out  from  New  York. 

The  reports  of  her  wonderful  qualities  as  a  sailing  ship  and  the 
remonstrances  of  her  officers  against  laying  up  as  a  hulk  such  a 
splendid  example  of  naval  architecture  finally  induced  the  Navy  De- 
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partment  to  recall  her  and  she  was  ordered  to  Yokohama  to  pr^aie 
for  the  voyage  home.  On  this  trip  her  speed  was  not  remarkable, 
the  bottom  being  foul  from  having  swung  at  anchor  for  fifteen 
months  in  Nagasaki  harbor,  bnt  she  maintained  her  right  to  be  con- 
sidered the  queen  of  sailing  ships  by  weathering  without  the  loss  of 
a  spar  a  typhoon  that  wrecked  many  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Yoko- 
hama and  destroyed  large  buildings  in  that  city.  When  all  prepara- 
tions were  completed,  the  Idako  started  for  home  by  way  of  Hong 
Kong,  being  ordered  to  sail  from  Yokohama  the  20th  of  September, 
1869,  although  a  typhoon  was  then  brewing  and  the  delay  of  one 
week  would  have  assured  her  fair  monsoon  weather.  The  start  was 
propitious,  with  a  favoring  wind  and  good  speed,  but  the  next  day, 
the  21st,  the  weather  became  squally  and  the  barometer  fell  steadily. 
About  sunset  the  full  fury  of  the  first  semicircle  of  the  most  awful 
circular  storm  that  a  ship  has  ever  survived  burst  upon  the  devoted 
Idaho  and  for  several  hours  her  crew  had  an  experience  the  like  of 
which  few  other  men  have  lived  to  tell  of.  The  main  yard,  ninety- 
eight  feet  long  and  seven  feet  in  circumference,  broke  in  three 
pieces  and  fell  on  deck,  following  which  disaster  the  sails,  even 
those  snugly  furled,  were  torn  away,  and  one  by  one  the  yards  and 
masts  came  crashing  down  until  the  ship  was  merely  a  hulk  held 
down  almost  on  her  beam  ends  by  the  force  of  the  hurricane.  At 
the  climax  of  this  hellish  scene  the  barometer  reached  the  almost 
unprecedented  reading  of  27. 62. 

With  a  final  wild,  unearthly  howl,  the  wind  suddenly  dropped 
to  a  dead  calm  and  those  on  board  the  Idaho  who  were  familiar 
with  the  laws  of  storms  knew  that  they  had  passed  into  the  vortex 
or  center  of  the  cyclone,  but  this  brought  no  release  from  danger, 
for  the  sea,  previously  planed  smooth  by  the  terrific  power  of  the 
blast,  now  rose  on  all  sides  to  mountainous  heights,  as  though  boil- 
ing in  a  huge  caldron,  and  great  masses  of  water  began  toppling 
into  the  hapless  ship,  while  her  rolling  and  plunging  became  inde- 
scribably violent.  On  one  occasion  she  shipped  huge  volumes  of 
water  at  the  same  moment  over  both  bows,  both  quarters,  and  the 
starboard  waist,  from  which  she  nearly  went  down,  but  finally  rose 
slowly  and  wearily  with  four  feet  of  water  on  her  spar  deck.  Under 
this  ordeal,  stanchions,  beams  and  timbers  broke  and  were  carried 
away,  the  decks  opened,  bolts  drew  out,  and  nothing  but  certain  de- 
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Btmction  appeared  to  be  the  prospect  for  the  nnf ortnnate  crew.  And  in 
all  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  it  was  night,  and  a  Cimmerian 
darkness  brooded  over  the  deep,  so  intensely  black  and  unnatural 
that  the  world  seemed  shrouded  in  the  shadow  of  the  pinions  of  the 
angel  of  death. 

When  the  other  side  of  the  revolving  storm  came  on  with  all 
its  terrific  fury  it  found  nothing  to  destroy  but  a  battered  unman- 
ageable wreck,  in  which  the  helpless  crew  crouched  miserably 
together  waiting  for  the  death  that  seemed  unavoidable.  By  one  of 
those  strange  fatalities  in  which  a  quality  of  mercy  on  the  part  of 
natural  elements,  even  of  the  sea,  seem  manifested,  the  Idaho  re- 
mained afloat  when  the  storm  had  passed  on.  Jury  masts  were 
rigged  and  the  vessel  and  crew,  thus  miraculously  preserved, 
worked  slowly  back  to  Yokohama,  making  the  distance  in  eight 
days  that  had  been  covered  on  the  way  out  in  one.  A  curious  matted 
mass  of  sail,  cordage  and  lightning  rod,  so  compactly  woven  together 
that  men  were  unable  to  undo  it,  was  preserved  as  a  memento  of 
this  struggle  for  life  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  power  and  capric- 
iousness  of  the  Storm  Eing.^ 

The  ruined  hull  of  the  Idaho  remained  in  Yokohama  harbor 
until  1874,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  almost 
nothing. 

In  August,  1866,  three  months  after  the  trial  trip  of  the  Idaho^ 
the  Chattcmooga^  built  by  the  Cramp  Company  for  the  swift  cruiser 
competition,  was  reported  ready  for  her  speed  trials.  There  was 
nothing  novel  or  fantastical  about  this  ship's  machinery,  engines 
and  boilers  being  of  types  well  known  and  in  general  use,  and  were 
designed  and  built  by  Merrick  &  Sons,  an  engineering  firm  of  long 
experience  and  excellent  reputation.  The  Chattanooga  began  her 
trial  trip  at  9  a.  m.,  August  17th,  and  was  kept  up  to  full  power  for 
twenty-four  hours  without  difficulty,  the  course,  in  dead  smooth 
water,  being  nine  times  back  and  forth  between  the  lights  on  Cape 


^  This  brief  account  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Idatw  is  based  upon  an  article 
entitled  '*  A  Night  in  a  Typhoon,*'  written  by  a  survivor,  Medical  Director  A.  S. 
Gihon,  U.  S.  Navy,  which  in  the  humble  opinion  of  the  author  is  the  most  thrill- 
ing and  graphically-told  tale  of  the  sea  that  has  ever  appeared  in  print.  It  was 
published  originally  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March,  1870,  and  was  reprinted 
in  the  UnUed  Service  Magazine  for  April,  1884. 
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Henlopen  and  the  Braudywine  shoals,  and  then  oat  to  sea  for 
fifteen  hoars.  The  average  speed  for  the  twenty-fonr  hoars  was  a 
little  short  of  13^  knots  per  hoar,  this  being  a  knot  and  a  half  less 
than  required:  the  report  of  the  engineer  trial  board  was  decidedly 
favorable  to  the  machinery,  with  the  exception  of  the  circalating 
pamp  driven  by  independent  oscillating  engines,  which  was  pro- 
noanced  imreliable,  and  the  failare  of  the  ship  to  meet  the  speed 
reqairements  was  charged  against  the  agent  of  the  contractors,  who 
had  entire  control  of  the  machinery,  and  who  was  accased  in  the 
report  of  entirely  ignoring  the  stipulations  of  the  contract. 

A  subsequent  examination  showed  that  the  brasses,  bearings, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  engines  had  suffered  to  some  extent 
from  the  severe  trial  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  but  no  seri- 
ous damage  was  discovered.  The  engines  were  not  able  to  work 
off  all  the  steam  the  boilers  could  produce,  for  which  reason  the 
trial  board  recommended  the  replacing  of  the  screw  with  a  larger 
one  of  coarser  pitch.  Some  minor  defects  were  recommended  to  be 
made  good  and  after  considerable  correspondence  between  the 
Cramp  Company  and  the  Department  the  CAa^^tmc^a  was  accepted, 
the  engineer-in-chief  and  other  competent  engineers  being  satisfied 
that  she  could  make  the  required  speed,  if  properly  handled,  after 
these  alterations  had  been  effected.  The  desired  modifications  were 
not  all  made,  but  the  vessel  was  accepted  and  performed  some 
service  in  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  and  on  the  Fishing  Banks. 
She  was  then  laid  up  in  ordinary  at  the  League  Island  navy  yard, 
where  she  remained  until  December,  1871,  when  she  sank  at  the 
dock  from  having  her  side  cut  through  by  running  ice.  The  wreck 
was  sold  a  month  later  for  9^5,700.  Her  total  cost,  including 
original  contract,  charges  for  alterations,  cost  of  trial  trips,  repairs, 
etc.,  amounted  to  $960,159.31. 

John  Ericsson ^s  machinery  in  the  Madcmmki  received  its  sea 
tept  in  January,  1867,  and  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  admirers  of 
that  distinguished  engineer,  failed  by  over  two  knots  to  drive  the 
vessel  at  the  required  spee.d  of  fifteen  knots  per  hour.  She  went  to 
sea  the  14th  of  January  from  New  York,  under  command  of  Com- 
mander F.  A.  Boe,  and  remained  out  for  one  week,  during  which 
she  steamed  about  one  thousand  miles,  finally  returning  when  her 
supply  of  coal  was  eichausted.     Stormy  weather  was  experienced,  and 
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for  fifty  hours  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week  a  hurricane  with 
the  force  of  the  wind  as  high  as  eleven  at  times  continued.  A  trial 
performance  of  forty-one  hours  was  obtained  by  aggregating  three 
periods  of  best  performance  under  fair  conditions,  the  longest 
period  thus  selected  being  sixteen  hours;  the  data  derived  from  this 
trial  is  given  in  tabular  form  hereafter. 

With  all  his  knowledge  and  mechanical  ability  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Captain  Ericsson  made  a  very  serious  mistake  in  putting  direct- 
acting  engines  of  the  size  and  type  he  selected  into  a  vessel  of  the 
class  represented  by  the  Madamxska.  He  had,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, many  years  before  when  the  science  of  marine  engineering 
was  young,  overthrown  the  fallacy  that  gearing  was  necessary  for 
driving  screw  shafting  in  vessels,  but  the  genius  that  had  seen  the 
falsity  of  the  logic  of  the  earlier  engineers  seems  to  have  failed  to 
realize  that  the  very  conditions  formerly  feared  and  which  he  knew 
did  not  exist  had  at  last  come  to  pass  as  a  reality  in  the  effort  to 
concentrate  power  in  an  abnormally  slender  hull.  £ngineer-in- 
Ohief  Isherwood,  on  the  other  hand,  observed  the  danger  which 
Ericsson  in  his  self-confidence  overlooked,  and*  by  providing  his  swift 
cruisers  with  geared  engines  guarded  against  the  risk  of  racking  the 
hull  and  the  equally  dangerous  reflex  action  of  a  yielding  foundation 
upon  the  operation  of  the  engines. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  Ericsson's  engines  in  the  Mada- 
washa  were  wholly  bad,  for  they  were  excellent  of  their  kind  and 
with  no  radical  fault  except  the  one,  unfortunately  fatal,  of  being 
unsuited  to  the  surroundings  in  which  they  were  placed.  In  one  of 
the  staunchly-built  armor-clads,  or  in  the  rigid  steel  fabrics  of  the 
present  day  they  would  have  given  satisfaction  and  undoubtedly 
have  driven  the  vessel  at  the  speed  on  which  Ericsson  counted. 
Although  the  average  speed  attained  by  the  Madawaska  during  the 
trial  was  less  than  thirteen  knots,  it  is  due  in  the  interest  of  history 
to  say  that  for  a  short  time  the  required  speed  was  reached,  and  at 
one  heaving  of  the  log  was  exceeded  by  one  knot.  Commander 
Roe  states  in  his  report  of  the  trial  trip  that  from  10:30  p.  m.  to 
midnight  of  January  16th  the  ship  logged  15^  knots  per  hour,  and 
in  the  mid  watch  inmiediately  following  attained  a  speed  of  16  knots 
and  made  60^  knots  for  the  four  hours.  This  report  of  the  com- 
manding officer  closes  with  the  following  complimentary  reference 
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to  the  machinery  :  <<Her  machinery  is  as  perfect  as  it  need  be.  It 
has  imdergone  the  severest  test  and  not  once  been  fonnd  wanting. 
She  is  the  fastest  ship  I  have  ever  seen."  The  report  of  the  board 
of  engineers  also  spoke  highly  of  the  strength  and  workmanship  of 
the  machinery.  Its  great  fault  seems  to  be  that  it  was  put  into  the 
wrong  ship. 

Owing  to  the  practical  cessation  of  all  goyemment  work  at  the 
close  of  the  war  it  was  not  nntil  early  in  1868,  a  year  after  the  trial 
of  the  last  of  the  competing  contract  cruisers,  that  the  first  of  the 
Isherwood  cruisers  was  ready  for  a  sea  trial,  the  WcmpaffUHig  running 
her  trial  trip  in  February  of  that  year  and  the  Ammonoo9uc  in  June. 
Both  these  ships  so  far  exceeded  the  sea  speed  of  anything  then 
afloat  that  their  trial  trips,  especially  that  of  the  fiirst — ^the  Wofrnpa- 
noag — ^may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  most  important  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  marine  engineering,  and  constituted  such  a  glorious  triumph 
for  the  American  naval  engineers  that  the  story  will  be  fully  told 
in  a  separate  chapter.  The  Warnpanoag  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
class  of  swift  ocean  steamers  that  in  oiu*  own  day  has  completely 
changed  the  tactics  of  naval  warfare,  and  so  promoted  the  possibili- 
ties of  maritime  commerce  that  the  interests  of  all  great  nations  are 
now  so  closely  woven  together  that  great  wars  between  them  are 
almost  impossible.  It  was  the  fate  of  the  Wamp<moa^  to  live  too  soon, 
before  the  world  was  ready  for  the  era  which  her  creation  heralded, 
and  for  that  reason  she  has  been  almost  forgotten  ;  it  is  therefore 
due  to  her  and  to  the  genius  that  made  her  possible  that  her  story 
be  told  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  generation.  For  convenience 
of  comparison  the  data  yielded  by  the  sea  trial  of  the  Wwmpcmooff 
is  printed  with  that  derived  from  the  trials  of  the  IdahOj  Ghatta^ 
nooga  aud  Madawaska  here  inserted  in  this  chapter  : 
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The  Madofwaska  was  accepted  by  the  Navy  Department  after  her 
trial  trip  and  was  promptly  laid  up  in  ordinary.  In  1869  her  name 
was  changed  to  Tknnessee  at  the  same  time  that  many  other  names 
peculiar  to  the  Civil  War  period  were  changed  to  others  that  in  most 
cases  were  certainly  not  more  appropriate.  The  history  of  the 
Tennessee  in  the  navy  is  interesting  and  peculiar;  to  quote  from  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  1887,  <^She  had  a  short 
life,  but,  as  a  consumer  of  money,  a  brilliant  one."  Her  total 
original  cost  for  hull,  engines,  and  equipment  was  (1,866,075.81, 
and  between  1869  and  1871  she  was  repaired  at  a  cost  of  $1^76, 
799.61,  only  t73,000_of  which  was  spent  on  the  machinery.  One- 
half  of  her  boilers  were  removed  at  this  time,  and  a  deck  was  built, 
converting  her  into  a  gun-deck  frigate.  She  then  made  a  special 
cruise  of  three  months  conveying  United  States  commissioners  to 
the  island  of  San  Domingo,  and  soon  after  her  return  home  was 
turned  over  to  Mr.  John  Boach  to  be  fitted  with  new  machinery 
and  receive  general  repairs.  This  work  was  done  during  the  three 
following  years  at  a  cost  of  (801,718.60  in  addition  to  Uie  value  of 
the  Ericsson  machinery  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Roach;  of  this 
enormous  sum  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineer- 
ing show  that  about  (350,000  was  charged  to  the  new  engines  and 
boilers. 

The  contract  for  this  new  machinery  was  dated  October  3d, 
1871,  and  names  (300,000  as  the  price  of  engines,  boilers,  and 
fittings  complete.  This  contract  is  especially  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  it  marks  the  first  appearance  in  our  steam  navy  of  the 
compound  engine.  The  engineer-in-chief,  Mr.  J.  W.  King,  was  at 
that  time  absent  in  Europe  on  special  duty  investigating  the  ques- 
tion of  compound  engines,  which  ihad  recently  appeared  in  the 
engineering  practice  of  some  of  the  European  navies,  but  the  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Boach  was  made  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Mr.  Bobeson,  upon  Mr.  Boach's  own  representations  before 
any  reports  from  Mr.  King  had  been  received.  The  new  machinery 
of  the  Tennessee  consisted  of  two  horizontal  back-acting  compound 
engines  placed  side  by  side  with  the  cylinders  arranged  tandem,  the 
high-pressure  cylinders  outboard.  The  contract  required  the  high- 
pressure  cylinders  to  be  40  inches  in  diameter,  the  low-pressures  to 
be  76  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  stroke  42  inches,  but  when  it  was 
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found  that  the  length  of  the  engines  oramped  the  passage-way  oat- 
board  of  the  high-pressnre  cylinders  the  stroke  was  reduced  to  40 
inches  and  the  diameter  of  the  low-pressure  cylinders  increased  to 
78  inches,  with  which  dimensions  the  engines  were  built.  There 
were  ten  return-tubular  cylindrical  boilers,  six  'of  them  being  in 
one  fore  and  aft  fire-room  forward  of  the  engines  and  the  others 
in  a  similar  fire-room  abaft  the  engines.  The  vessel  was  ship- 
rigged. 

This  overhauling  of  the  Temieasee  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
transactions  in  the  history  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  one  about 
which  there  has  always  been  more  or  less^  mystery;  no  direct  l^al 
authority  for  incurring  the  great  cost  of  the  changes  appears  to  hare 
existed  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Ericsson  machinery  of  the  ship, 
which  had  originally  cost  (700,000,  had  never  been  condemned  by 
a  board  of  officers,  nor  had  its  value  ever  been  fixed  by  a  govern- 
ment board;  yet  it  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Boach  in  barter  as  old 
iron  at  a  stated  value  of  (65,000.  At  the  time  the  contract  for  the 
new  machinery  was  made  with  Mr.  Boach  there  was  stored  at  the 
Washington  navy  yard  a  complete  and  entirely  new  set  of  100-inch 
geared  engines  built  for  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  exactly  like  the 
engines  that  had  driven  the  Wa/mipcmoag^  the  sistership  of  the  Ten- 
ne8d#e,  seventeen  knots  an  hour,  yet  it  was  deemed  proper  to  contract 
for  a  complete  new  outfit  of  machinery,  and  that  of  an  experimental 
nature,  for,  as  has  been  observed,  the  compound  engine  was  then 
an  unknown  thing  in  our  naval  practice.  In  1872  a  Oongres- 
sional  committee,  of  which  Hon.  Austin  P.  Blair  was  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  investigate  certain  charges  against  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  took  420  printed  pages  of  testimony  ^  about  the 
Ten7ie89ee  transaction  and  some  other  matters,  but  failed  to  make  any 
definite  discoveries  ;  in  view  of  which  faUure  the  writer  will  not 
undertake  the  hopeless  task  of  seeking  to  unravel  the  mystery. 

After  the  Tennessee  had  received  her  new  machinery  and  had 
failed  by  about  four  knots  to  make  the  speed  promised  for  her  she 
was  sent,  in  1875,  to  the  Asiatic  station  as  flagship.  In  1879, 
having  returned  home  the  previous  year  and  been  again  repaired^ 
she  was  commissioned  as  flagship  of  the   North  Atlantic  squadron 

^  Miscellaneoiis  Document  No.  201 ;  42d  Congress,  2d  Session* 
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and  oontmned  as  such  until  1887  when  she  was  condemned  by  die 
Statntory  Board  as  nnseaworthy  and  was  sold  that  same  year  by 
public  auction  for  (34,527.  Including  nearly  (600,000  spent  on 
her  for  repairs  between  1875  and  1887  her  total  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment had  been  in  round  numbers  (3,800,000. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  this  vessePs  service  on  the  North 
Atlantic  station  the  writer,  then  fresh  from  the  Naral  Academy, 
gained  on  her  decks  and  in  her  engine-room  his  first  practical  ideas 
of  the  naval  customs  and  practices  of  his  country.  The  Thmesiot 
was  then  the  largest  vessel  in  commission  in  the  American  navy  and 
the  era  of  mastless  steel  cruisers  was  yet  so  far  away  that  she  was 
not  suspected,  by  the  youngsters  at  least,  of  being  obsolete  and 
stood  as  the  type  of  all  that  was  excellent  and  majestic  in  ship  con- 
struction. And  the  routine  and  discipline  observed  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  ship  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  era  her  type  represented, 
which  period  is  commonly  designated  as  that  pertaining  to  the  old 
navy.  The  admiral  lived  in  stately  splendor  in  spacious  apartments 
far  aft  on  the  gun  deck,  into  which  few  but  his  orderlies  and  servants 
ever  ventured  to  intrude,  and  his  appearance  abroad  in  the  world  of 
the  ship's  life  always  produced  the  bustle  and  commotion  incident 
to  a  great  and  unusual  event.  The  captain,  an  officer  of  magnifi- 
cent physique,  whose  fame  from  the  Oivil  War  clothed  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subordinates  with  all  the  attributes  of  heroism,  was  like- 
wise surrounded  with  all  the  ceremonials  of  a  court,  and,  like  the 
admiral,  did  not  walk  forth  into  his  kingdom  except  at  times  when 
something  was  going  to  happen.  Even  the  ward-room  was  a  semi- 
sacred  and  exclusive  precinct;  it  was  separated  from  the  junior 
officers'  space  by  only  a  thin  pine  partition,  but  that  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  was  more  impassable  and  impervious  than  the  heavy 
steel  water-tight  bulkheads  of  the  present  day. 

All  the  punctillious  etiquette  of  the  old  regime  was  religiously 
followed:  the  direction  of  the  wind  determined  which  side  of  the 
spar  deck  and  which  side  of  the  gun  deck  might  properly  be  used  as 
a  thoroughfare;  the  junior,  or  '<  steerage,"  officers  knew  only  the 
port  gangway  and  had  their  own  liberty  boats,  two  boats  being 
necessary  to  take  officers  on  shore  even  though  there  would  be  but 
one  from  the  ward-room  and  one  from  the  steerage  to  go;  no  en- 
listed man  ever  risked  his  freedom  by  venturing  to  windward  of  an 
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officer.      The  arriyal  of  eight  bells  in  the  morning  and  of  BTmset  in 

the  evening  marked  the  unfailing  and  unvarying  performance  of 

certain  rites  with  boats,  masts  and  spars.      No  steam  capstan  gave 

warning  with  its  rapid  rattle  of  the  coming  of  a  power  more  potent 

and  trustworthy  than  the  brawn  of  men,   and  in  consequence  the 

function  of  getting  under  way  approached  the  sublime  in  its  gravity; 

when  the  grizzled  old  boatswain  and  his  troop  of  weather-beaten 

mates  gathered  about  the  main  hatch  and  made  the  ship  echo  with 

their  shrill  calls  and  hoarse  shout  in  unison,   ^^All  hands  up  anchor!" 

it  meant  all  hands;  none  could  look  on.     The  great  cable  came  in 

link  by  link  laboriously  keeping  time  to  the  measured  tramp  of  more 

than  four  hundred  men  walking  around  on  the  capstan  bars  and 

urged  meanwhile  to  more  rapid  exertion  by  the  rollicking  strains  of 

'*  Rory  O'More  "  and  *<  Lannigan's  Ball  "  from  the  band.     In  all 

the  memories  of  that  long- vanished  cruise  nothing  lingers  with  more 

vividness  than  the  echo  of  the  voices  of  those  boatswain's  mates 

and  the  rhythmic  tremble  of  the  decks  beneath  the  tread  of  the  men 

tramping  round  and  round  about  the  capstans;  and  it  is  good  to  have 

had  an  experience  of  such  things,  for  they  were  picturesque  and 

typical  of  a  system  that  most  excellently  served  its  purpose  in  its 

own  time,  and  has  now  passed  away. 

The  ship  was  huge  and  roomy,  affording  ample  space  for  all 
except  the  junior  officers,  who  were  herded  into  two  narrow  and 
noisome  dens  on  the  berth  deck,  hot  in  summer,  cold  in  winter,  un- 
lighted  save  by  candles  or  dim,  smoky  lamps,  and  unventilated 
except  by  two  or  three  very  small  bull's  eyes  so  nearly  awash  that 
they  could  not  be  opened  except  in  dead  smooth  water  or  in  a  dry- 
dock.  Those  were  the  days  of  an  unlimited  number  of  midshipmen, 
cadet  midshipmen  and  cadet  engineers,  not  to  mention  a  bountiful 
supply  of  ensigns  and  staff  officers  of  that  grade,  so  these  steerages 
were  always  densely  populated;  more  so  than  those  of  other  ships 
probably  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Tennessee  being  on  the  home 
station  and  easily  reached  without  any  great  outlay  for  mileage  on 
account  of  officers  ordered  to  join  her. 

The  average  number  of  young  officers  crowded  into  those  dark- 
some dens  was  about  twenty-five,  and  there  they  stowed  their 
clothes,  performed  their  ablutions,  wrote  their  letters  and  note- 
books, ate,  and  as  many  as  possible  slept.      Had  an  equal  or  a  con- 
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•iderably  smaller  number  of  Chinese  attempted  to  live  in  a  cellar  in 
any  American  Oity  nnder  precisely  similar  sanitary  conditions  thqr 
wonld  have  been  promptly  jailed;  still,  the  young  gentlemen  snrriTed 
their  snrronndings  and  without  any  cares  worth  worrying  about 
managed  to  have  a  reasonably  good  time.  The  writer,  for  one,  k 
rather  glad  at  this  distance  of  having  had  the  experience  and  the 
opportunity,  then  almost  the  last  one,  of  learning  by  actual  contact 
just  what  the  life  and  habits  of  the  old  navy  were.  Nevertheless, 
he  thinks  that  the  youth  of  the  new  navy  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  practical  impossibility  of  such  a  condition  of  naval  sflEairs 
ever  returning. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  I  consider  the  '  Waiiq>anoag/  as  a  ship,  to  be  faultless  in  her  model  and, 
as  a  steamship,  the  fastest  in  the  world." 

Captofln  J.  W.  A.  Nicholson,  offfcidl  report. 

The  Trial  Trip  of  the  Waicpakoag— Bemarkable  Speed  Developed— Official  Re- 
ports of  Commanding  Officer  and  Board  of  Chief  Engineers— Attempt  of 
the  Press  to  Discredit  Her  Performance — HerSaccess  Verified  by  the  Trial 
of  the  Ammokoobuc — ^The  Beal  Reasons  for  Building  Swift  Cruisers  During 
the  Civil  War— The  Wampahoag  Condemed  by  a  Board  of  Naval  Officers 
— Her  Subsequent  Career. 

THE  delay  after  the  war  in  completing  the  government-built 
cruisers  was  made  great  use  of  by  the  anti-Isherwood  party, 
and  the  press  of  the  conntry  teemed  with  charges  that  the  ships 
were  held  back  to  permit  time  for  radical  changes  or  even  renewal  of 
their  machinery;  that  Isherwood  was  afraid  to  trust  them  in  com- 
petition  with  the  record  made  by  the  Madmoaskaj  or  even  the 
Idaho/  etc.,  etc.  One  example  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  in- 
tensity of  this  feeling,  which  is  presented  by  the  following  extract 
from  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  a  prominent  service  newspaper 
only  two  weeks  before  the  sea  trial  of  the  Wampcmoag  : 

''We  speak  .  .  .  very  severely  of  Mr.  Isherwood 's  prac- 
tice. But  we  have  done  so  from  mature,  profound  and  complete 
conviction  that  he  is  ruining  the  navy  by  his  untenable  steam  delu- 
sions. If  we  have  utterly  condemned  his  theories,  we  have  done  so 
only  upon  a  basis  of  irrefragable  facts — facts  which  we  have  set 
forth  in  array  before  that  gentleman  and  before  our  readers  in 
an  elaborate  series  of  articles,  and  to  which,  despite  their  bold 
challenge  of  refutation,  never  has  there  been  even  attempted  a 
roply.  We  are  free  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  monument  of  me- 
chanical incapacity  as  the  steam  machinery  of  the  Womvpwnoag 
class  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  marine  engineering. 

"...  We  find,  as  a  result  of  this  short-sighted  restric- 
tion, a  man  presiding  over  the  Engineering  Bureau  who  would  not 
be  allowed  to  plan,  on  the  principles  he  employs  for  our  whole  new 
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serew  fleet,  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  machinery  in  any  private 
establishment  in  the  country." 

Early  in  1868  the  Wamj^a/noag  was  pronounced  completed  and 
with  a  full  complement  of  officers  and  men  and  her  battery  and 
stores  on  board  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  sea  for  her  stejmi  trials. 
She  went  out  from  New  York  the  7th  of  February  and  was  first  ex- 
perimented with  under  sail,  the  propeller  being  uncoupled,  and  then 
ran  under  steam  for  twenty-five  hours  at  a  speed  of  as  near  eleven 
knots  as  could  be  approximated,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  coal  necessary  for  that  speed.  Heavy  weather  and 
damage  to  her  rigging  then  drove  her  to  seek  shelter  inside  of 
Sandy  Hook,  where  she  remained  one  day,  standing  out  to  sea 
again  at  sunset  on  February  11th.  At  9  p.  m.  that  same  night  she 
began  her  full  power  steam  trial,  starting  from  a  point  north  by  east 
of  Bamegat  light  and  heading  to  the  southward  in  the  dark  and 
wintry  sea.  Her  great  engines  performed  beautifully  and  at  mid- 
night the  ship  had  worked  up  to  a  speed  of  seventeen  knots,  then 
unprecedented  in  steam  navigation,  and  a  source  of  surprise  to  all 
on  board.  Throughout  the  night  and  all  the  following  day  this 
high  speed  was  closely  adhered  to,  and  when  night  again  fell  upon 
the  stormy  waters  the  people  on  the  Wornipwnoag  realized  that  they 
were  participating  in  a  remarkable  event  and  experiencing  a  new 
sensation.  The  *' monument  of  mechanical  incapacity"  was  the 
master-piece  of  the  age  and  the  sovereign  of  the  seas.  The  engi- 
neers were  delighted,  despite  fatigue  and  nerve- tension  incident  to 
vigilant  watching  about  the  ponderous  engines,  and  went  about  their 
second  night's  duties  with  the  zeal  and  elation  of  victory,  for  this 
was  an  engineer's  ship  and  the  record  she  was  rolling  up  was  one  to 
make  every  engineer  proud  of  his  calling  and  ambitious  for  the 
future  of  steam  at  sea  which  that  record  would  make  possible.  All 
that  long  winter  night  the  Wcmipanoag  drove  ahead,  rolling  deeply 
in  a  heavy  irregular  sea  and  keeping  well  up  to  her  first  established 
speed,  the  light  of  morning  finding  her  still  rushing  through  the 
tall  seas  like  some  huge  sea-creature  instinct  with  furious  life. 

At  11  A.  M.  that  day,  thirty-eight  hours  after  the  beginning  of 
the  trial,  the  engines  were  stopped  to  permit  an  adjustment  to  be 
made,  although  this  was  reported  by  the  trial  board  as  not  absolutely 
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necessary,  and  the  full  speed  was  not  again  resumed  on  account  of 
the  increasing  heavy  weather,  the  exhaustion  of  the  fire-room  force, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  all  in  authority  with  the  performance  of  the 
ship  and  her  machinery.  When  the  record-breaking  run  was  term- 
inated the  Watnjpa'twojg  was  off  Savannah,  Georgia,  having  run  in 
the  thirty-eight  hours  from  Barnegat  the  distance  of  630  knots,  or 
728  statute  miles,  467  statute  miles  having  been  passed  over  during 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  run.  This  achievement  was  so  far 
ahead  of  any  record  made  by  any  sea-going  commercial  vessel  or 
war  steamer  as  to  make  comparisons  almost  impossible  and  render 
the  Wamipamcog  peerless  as   a  swift  ocean  cruiser. 

The  full  details  of  this  famous  steam  trial  appear  in  the  official 
reports  of  the  commanding  officer  and  board  of  chief  engineers, 
which  reports  are  here  reproduced  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
originally  published  shortly  after  the  trial. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  TRIAL  TRIP 


United    States  Steamer  Wampanoag, 

At  sea,  (armed  and  equipped,)  February  7  to 
February  17,  1868. 


HULL. — Constructed  at  the  New  York  navy  yard,  from  designs  of  Naval  Con- 
structor B.  F.  Delano.  Dimcrwioii*. — Extreme  length  of  spar  deck,  342  feet  8 
Inches;  extreme  breadth,  45  feet  2  inches;  depth  of  hold,  23  feet  6  inches;  draught  of 
water,  19  feet;  tonnage  (old  measurement),  3,281  tons. 

MACHINERY.— Constructed  at  the  Novelty  Works,  New  York,  from  designs 
by  Chief  Engineer  B.  F.  Isherwooo,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  8team  Engineering.  Two 
geared  direct-acting  engines,  with  one  surface  condenser  to  both  engines ;  two 
cylinders  100  inches  in  diameter,  with  four-feet  stroke  of  piston  ;  propeller  nine- 
teen feet  diameter ;  eight  vertical  tubular  boilers  for  main  engine,  with  four 
super- heating  boilers ;  aggregate  grate  surface  of  all  the  boilers  1,128  square  feet ; 
Aggregate  of  the  water-heating  surface  30,578  square  feet. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMANDING  OFFICER. 

Unitsd  Statbb  Stbamkb  Wampanoag,  (IsT  Ratb,) 
Hampton  Roadsj  Fa.,  February  18 ^  1868. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  results 
obtained  daring  the  experimental  trial  of  this  vessel  at  sea: 

On  the  7th  instant  I  tried  the  ship  under  top-gallant  sails,  jib 
and  coarse,  propeller  disconnected,  wind  fresh  abeam,  sea  smooth, 
speed  ten  and  one-half  (10.5)  to  eleven  knots  per  hoar,  propeller 
making  twenty-nine  (29)  revolutions,  the  ship  steering  easily,  helm 
amidship,  no  sail  on  mizsenmast. 

On  the  9th  instant  I  began  trial  under  steam  to  obtain  a  contin- 
uous speed  of  eleven  (11)  knots,  with  the  least  consumption  of  coaL 
I  was  obliged  to  end  this  trial  in  twenty-five  (25)  hours,  and  heave 
the  ship  to  during  a  heaVy  gale  from  SE.  to  SW.,  with  a  topping 
sea. 

During  these  twenty-five  hours  we  ran  two  hundred  eighty-two 
five-tenths  (282.5)  knots,  consuming  not  quite  forty-seven  (47)  tons 
of  coal.  This  gives  an  average  of  about  forty-five  tons  per  day  for 
an  hourly  speed  of  eleven  and  three-tenths  (11.3)  knots. 

During  this  gale,  which  blew  hard  for  twenty  hours,  we  sus- 
tained some  damage  to  our  spars,  owing  to  iron  bolts  carrying  away. 
We  lost  one  whisker,  and  our  port  bee.  The  F.  T.  mast  stay  with 
the  staysail  were  blown  to  leeward,  but  finally  secured.  The  parral 
eye-bolt  in  jaws  of  F.  topsail  yard  broke,  and  sheet  hook  in  fore- 
topsail  also.  Before  the  yard  and  sail  could  be  secured  the  foretop 
mast  was  chafed  severely. 

Owing  to  the  weather  being  intensely  cold,  and  the  heavy  sea, 
we  could  do  nothing  more  than  temporarily  secure  our  spars. 

As  the  gale  moderated,  I  determined  to  run  in  and  anchor 
under  Sandy  Hook,  and  there  repair  damages. 

Received  a  New  York  pilot  at  9  p.  m.,  and  at  midnight 
anchored  ;  at  daylight  commenced  repairs,  made  new  whiskers  and 
bees,  secured  spars,  stays,  etc. ,  and  at  sunset  stood  to  sea.  I  would 
here  remark,  that  in  my  opinion  iron  is  used  too  much  in  rigging  our 
ships.  It  would  be  more  preferable  to  have  the  old-fashioned  rope 
parrals  to  topsail  yards,  than  to  have  either   '<  tubs"  or  ^' jaws." 
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Iron  cannot  be  trusted  at  anj  time,  and  is  espedallj  dangerous  in 
extremely  cold  weather. 

At  9  p.  M.  on  the  11th  I  commenced  a  trial  of  the  full  steaming 
power  ;  this  trial  continued  through  a  period  of  thirty-eight  hours, 
until  11  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  18th  instant.  At  this  time  a  rubber 
washer  in  after  crank  working  loose,  endangered  the  heating  of  that 
journal.  I  therefore  stopped  the  engines  to  hare  the  washer  re- 
placed. This  haying  been  accomplished,  at  3  o'clock  the  engines 
were  again  started,  the  ship  going  fourteen  knots.  At  8  p.  m.,  as 
the  sea  was  heayy,  with  appearance  of  bad  weather,  I  determined, 
after  consulting  with  Chief  Engineer  Zeller,  presiding  officer  of  the 
board  of  engineers,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  work  the  engines  up 
to  full  power  again,  as  it  had  already  been  proved  that  an  average 
speed  of  nearly  seventeen  knots  could  be  continuously  maintained  dur- 
ing good  weather. 

During  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  trial  we  logged 
405.376  knots,  equal  to  167.58  statute  miles.  During  the  thirty- 
eight  hours  we  logged  630.875  knots,  equal  to  727.61  statute  miles, 
an  average  of  16.6  knots,  or  19.11  statute  miles  for  each  and  every 
hour  of  the  trial.  Greatest  speed  obtained  17.75  knots,  or  20.47 
statute  miles.  I  append  a  statement  of  the  hourly  speed  made  dur- 
ing thirty-six  hours,  arranged  in  six  hours'  tables  for  convenient 
reference.  The  speed  and  courses  are  copied  from  ship's  log.  The 
remarks  are  my  own,  made  from  personal  observation.  I  add  that 
the  logging  of  the  ship  and  distance  run  were  verified  by  observa- 
tion. We  having  started  from  a  point  twenty  miles  north  by  east 
from  Barnegat  light,  passing  Cape  Hatteras  at  about  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  and  ceasing  the  run  in  latitude  31^  42'  north,  longi- 
tude 80"^  24'  west,  29  miles  southeast  half  east  of  Tybee  light- 
house. 

The  results  of  all  trials  in  abstract  are  as  follows : 

We  steamed  serenteen  knots  with  full  boiler  power  on  a  con- 
sumption of  five  and  three-fourths  tons  of  coal  per  hour. 

We  steamed  eleven  to  twelve  knots  per  hour  with  a  consump- 
tion of  one  seven-eighths  (1. 875)  tons  of  coal  half  boiler  power. 

We  steamed  nine  (9)  knots  with  one-fourth  boiler  power,  on  a 
consQmption  of  one  and  three-eighths  ton  of  coal  per  hour* 
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TTnder  sail,  with  a  fresh  breeze,  she  steers  well  and  aaila  fast, 
bnt  in  light  breezes  not  well,  as  she  needs  to  move  four  to  fiye 
knots  through  the  water  to  tnrn  the  propeller.  Under  steam  and 
sail  she  <^  lies  to''  well,  shipping  no  seas. 

Under  all  circnmstances  she  steers  perfectly  easy.  At  fourteen 
knots  speed  she  turned  in  nine  minutes  forty-fiye  seconds,  the  sea 
heayy  and  wind  fresh.  At  ten  knots  speed,  fresh  wind,  smooth  sea, 
turned  in  twelve  minutes. 

Under  all  sail  by  the  wind,  with  a  moderate  breeze  and  smooth 
water,  we  logged  seven  to  eight  knots,  propeller  disconnected,  mak- 
ing 21.6  revolations. 

Under  sail  it  requires  a  speed  of  from  four  to  fire  knots  to 
tarn  the  propeller,  but  once  started  it  turns  very  easily. 

I  have  had  no  fair  opportunities  for  exercising  under  sail 
alone. 

I  consider  the  ^^Wampanoag,"  as  a  ship,  to  be  faultless  inker 
model,  and,  as  a  steamship,  the  fastest  in  the  world. 

If  at  any  time  it  should  be  contemplated  to  alter  the  vessel  bj 
reducing  her  power,  her  forward  boilers  could  be  dispensed  with, 
giving  increased  room  for  storage,  and  then  she  would  be  a  twelve 
knot  steamship. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  light  spar-deck  bo  built  on  the 
vessel,  and  that  she  be  rigged  as  a  ship.  Tlie  addition  of  a  light 
spar-deck  will  not  require  any  alteration  in  her  spars.  The  accom- 
modations with  this  additional  deck  would  be  ample  for  her  crew, 
and  it  would  also  give  room  for  storage.  In  both  these  particulars 
the  ship  is  at  present  cramped. 

I  neglected  to  state  that  at  a  trial  with  one-half  boiler  power 
and  all  sail,  with  a  moderate  wind  abeam,  we  logged  fourteen 
knots. 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  A.  NICHOLSON, 

Captain. 
TTon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navt/j  Washinffton,  D,  C. 
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Unitbd  States  Ship  Wakpanoag. 
Tabular  sUUement  full  power  steam  trial. 
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do 

Oommenced  full  power  steam  trial  from  latitude 
4ff>  V  north,  longitude  74*»  V  west.    Wind  liilit, 
northward  and  westward.    Sea  smooth.    Ship 
rolling  3**  to  4**  each  way.  Oompass  deYlation  %, 
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da........ 

3 

do 
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do - 

Total.« 

101 

3 

Average  speed  per  hour  during  six  hours,  16.896 
knots. 

FEBBUABT  12,  4  A.  M. 

These  six  hours  wind  from  northward  and  west- 

4 

17 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 

5 

ward  to  northward  and  eastward.    Sea  increas- 

6 

7 

Q 

6 

..do 

ing.    Ship  rolling  as  previously.    Compass  de- 
viation H.  west. 

do 
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2 

do 

Q 

do 

Total.- 
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2 

Average  speed  per  hour  during  six  hours,  16.876 
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knots. 

FEBBUABT  ]2,  10  A.  M. 

These  six  hours  wind  fresh  from  the  northward. 
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8W........ 
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Sea  heavy,  ship  rolling  to  9f>  each  way. 
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2 

do 

3 

........do 
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Average  speed  per  hour  during  six  hours,  16.79 
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fEBBUABYM.  4  p.m. 
Wind  fresh    from    northward    to  light  E.SB., 

5 

thence  baok  to  a  moderate  northward  breeze. 

0 

...... 

Sea  heavy.    Ship  roUlng  as  before. 

7 

g 

0 

4 

Total.. 
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Average  speed  per  hour  during  six  hours,  17  knots 
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FEBEUAEY  12, 10  P.M. 
Wind  fresh  N.NE.  to  east.    Heavy,  irregular  sea. 

11 

do 

Ship  rolling  deeply. 
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Total.. 
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Average  speed   per    hour  during  6  hours,  16.5 
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*™°*®'          FEBBUABT  13,  4  A.  M. 

Wind  very  variable,  but  fresh.  The  sea  irregular 
and  heavy.   Ship  rolling  12*  each  way. 

7 

.do 
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9 

:::::::fc:::::::::: 

Total 

96 

6 

Average  speed  per  hour  during  six  hours,  16.125 

knots. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  ENGINEERS. 


United  States  Steamer  Wampanoag, 

Hampton  Roads^  Virgimay  February  17^  1868. 

Sib:  We  have  the  honor  to  report  that  we  have  completed  the 
trial  of  the  machinery  of  the  '^Wampanoag ''  at  sea,  with  the  vessel 
driven  at  the  maximum  speed,  under  steam  alone,  during  37^  con- 
secutive hours;  and  at  the  speed  of  11  nautical  miles  per  hour, 
under  steam  alone,  during  25  consecutive  hours;  the  latter  perform- 
ance being  to  ascertain  with  what  consumption  of  coal  per  hour  the 
speed  of  11  knots  can  be  maintained  at  sea. 

The  average  performance  during  the  37^  consecutive  hours  of 
maximum  speed  was  as  follows: 

Average  speed  of  vessel  per  hour  in  nautical  miles 16.71 

Average  speed  of  vessel  per  hour  in  statute  miles 19.265 

Average  number  of  the  revolutions  of  the  engines  "p&t  minute..- 31.06 

Average  number  of  the  revolutions  of  the  screw  per  minute „  63.673 

Average  steam  pressure  in  boilers  in  pounds  per  square  inch 31.97 

Average  position  of  the  throttle  valves  open wide. 

Average  consimiption  of  coal  in  pounds  per  hour «« ».«. 12,690 

There  was  a  fresh  breeze  abaft  the  beam,  with  a  moderate  sea 
most  of  the  time  on  the  quarter;  the  latter  part  of  the  trial  the  sea 
was  heavy.  During  the  above  maximum  performance  the  vessel 
averaged,  for  24  consecutive  hours,  16.97  nautical  miles,  or  19.566 
statute  miles,  per  hour.  During  12  consecutive  hours,  16.98  nauti- 
cal miles,  or  19.577  statute  miles,  per  hour;  and  during  6  consecu- 
tive hours,  17.25  nautical  miles,  or  19.89  statute  miles,  per  hour. 

The  greatest  distance  run  in  any  one  hour  was  17.75  nautical 
miles,  or  20.465  statute  miles;  the  latter  speed  was  obtained  and 
logged  four  separate  half  hours,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the 
men  shall  be  properly  drilled  at  their  duties  in  the  fire-room  and 
coal  bunkers  to  maiutain  that  speed  continuously  in  smooth  water. 

The  average  performance  during  the  25  consecutive  honrS) 
with  the  intended  speed  of  11  nautical  miles  per  hour,  was  as 
follows: 

Average  speed  of  the  vessel  in  nautical  miles  i)er  hour... 11-39 

Average  speed  of  the  vessel  in  statute  miles  per  hour...... 13-13 
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Average  nmnber  of  reyolutioiis  of  the  engine  per  minute 21.36 

Average  number  of  revolutions  of  the  screw  per  minute 43.78 

Average  steam  pressure  in  the  boilers  in  pounds  per  square  inch 20.69 

Average  position  of  the  throttle  valves  open. ^  of  1  hole. 

Average  consompiion  of  coal  per  hour  in  pounds 3,474 

There  was  a  light  wind  and  sea  ahead  for  six  hours,  and  a 
light  breeze  and  moderate  sea  abaft  the  beam  daring  nineteen  hours 
of  the  trial,  when  it  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  gale. 

The  main  valves,  gearing,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  machinery 
worked  smoothly  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  every  journal  of 
the  engines,  during  their  entire  performance  at  sea  since  leaving  the 
navy  yard  on  the  4th  instant  worked  perfectly  cool  until  the  38th 
hour  of  the  maximum  speed  trial,  when  the  crank-pin  of  the  after 
engine  began  to  warm;  the  speed  of  the  engines  was  then  reduced 
by  throttling,  the  first  and  only  time  for  any  requirements  of  the 
machinery.  The  warming  of  the  crank-pin  did  no  injury  whatever 
nor  would  it  have  been  the  cause  of  a  non-completion  of  the  48 
hours'  trial  at  maximum  speed.  There  was  no  foaming  or  priming 
in  the  boilers,  and  the  performance  of  the  whole  machinery  was 
excellent,  and  it  returned  to  this  port  in  a  condition  for  any  service 
without  requiring  repairs. 

The  maximum  performance  can  be  easily  maintained  during  a 
passage  across  the  Atlantic,  or  for  any  required  service,  and  we  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  equalled  for  speed  or  economy  by  that  of 
any  sea-going  screw  vessel  of  either  the  merchant  or  naval  service 
of  any  country. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

Theo,  Zellbb, 

Cfd^  Engmeer  U.  S.  N. 
Jno.  8.  Albebt, 

Chief  Engmeer  U.  S^  N. 
John  H.  Long, 

Chief  Engmeer  U.  S.  N. 
Hon»  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washmgtorij  2>.  C. 

The  return  of  the  Wcmpcmoag  to  port  with  the  report  of  her 
wonderful  performance  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  writers  who  had  been 
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assailmg  the  engineer-in-chief  and  his  engine  practice,  and  proved 
an  effective  quietus  to  the  most  of  them;  some  continued  the  war  by 
disparaging  the  published  reports  and  insinuating  that  they  were 
incomplete,  inaccurate  and  unreliable,  while  a  few  stood  their  ground 
and  openly  denied  the  truth  of  the  reported  performance.  Chief  in 
this  latter  class  were  some  of  the  engineering  journals  of  England 
which  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  all  their  theories  and  conten- 
tions swept  away  by  the  occurrence  of  what  they  had  vociferously 
proclaimed  impossible,  and  had  the  further  provocation  of  seeing  a 
rival  nation  suddenly  become  possessed  of  a  naval  weapon  with 
which  British  pride  could  be  humbled,  British  wealth  destroyed,  and 
all  classes  of  British  subjects  distressed  in  case  of  war  by  the  com- 
plete capability  of  that  weapon  to  take  possession  of  the  seas  and 
reduce  the  vast  over-sea  commerce  of  England  to  floating  masses  of 
smoking  rubbish.  Probably  no  engineer  ever  experienced  a  profes- 
sional triumph  of  the  magnitude  of  this  one,  nor  had  greater  cause 
for  rejoicing  over  his  opponents,  but  Mr.  Isherwood  is  said  to  have 
manifested  little  elation  at  the  result ;  with  much  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  sustain  him,  he  had  not  been  working  in  the  dark  and 
so  far  as  human  certainty  goes  he  had  known  what  the  result  would 
be  all  the  time. 

With  the  higher  rates  of  sea  speed  now  familiar  to  all  con- 
nected with  steam  navigation  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  comprehend 
the  greatness  of  the  achievement  of  the  Wampa/noag  without  con. 
sidering  the  state  of  steam  at  sea  in  her  day.  The  fastest  ocean 
steamers  then  were  the  OUy  ofPa/ria  of  the  Inman  line  and  the  ViUe 
de  Paris  of  the  French  line  which  were  competing  for  the  champion- 
ship in  the  trans- Atlantic  trade  and  in  which  rivalry  each  had  made 
the  westward  voyage  at  an  average  speed  of  about  14^  knots,  though 
this  was  considerably  more  than  the  general  average  of  either.  The 
famous  old  side- wheeler,  Ad/riaMc^  originally  built  for  the  Collins  line, 
had  made  a  record  of  15.91  knots  as  the  average  of  four  runs  of 
one  mile  each  over  a  measured  course,  but  this  was  about  two  knots 
more  than  her  sustained  sea  speed.  The  Warrior y  Black  Prince  and 
some  other  steamers  of  the  British  navy  were  classified  as  being  of 
14  knots  speed;  but  then,  as  now,  the  measured  mile  fallacy 
existed  in  that  service  and  the  speed  attained  by  a  vessel  running  a 
mile  after  gathering  headway  and  bottling  up  her  steam  bore  no 
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more  relatiozi  to  the  f peed  she  could  maintaim  at  fea  than  does  the 
record  achieyed  by  a  college  athlete  in  a  hundred  yards  foot-race 
indicate  the  rate  he  is  able  to  trarel  on  foot  oyer  ordinary  roads  for 
a  day  or  a  week.  Two  paddle-wheel  steamers  of  abnormal  propor- 
tions for  that  day  (827  feet  long;  35  feet  beam;  1,900  tons  displace- 
ment; 836  sqnare  feet  greatest  immersed  midship  section;  677 
square  feet  of  grate  surface)  engaged  in  carrying  the  royal  mails 
between  Holyhead  and  Dublin,  a  distance  of  about  fifty-seyen  sea 
miles,  were  then  regarded  as  the  best  examples  of  swift  steamers  in 
existence,  although  not  strictly  speaking  ocean  steamers,  and  they 
had  made  some  remarkable  runs  under  fayoring  conditions,  but 
their  ayerage  speed  for  a  great  number  of  trips  was  only  14.61 
knots. 

From  all  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  14i  knots  was  an  unusual 
sea  speed  for  eyen  the  Atlantic  '^  Orey hounds  "  of  that  day,  and 
sufScient  to  entitle  the  yessel  making  it  to  the  championship  in  the 
struggle  for  speed.  The  record  in  that  race  is  now  (1895)  led  by  the 
Luccmia  of  the  Cunard  line, /which,  in  September,  1894,  ran  from 
Sandy  Hook  light-ship  to  Daunt's  Bock,  a  distance  of  2,810  knots, 
in  6  days,  8  hours  and  38  minutes,  or  an  ayerage  of  21. 84  knots 
per  hour  for  the  whole  yoyage.  From  the  aboye  figures  and  16.758 
knots,  the  ayerage  sustained  sea  speed  of  the  Wampanodg^  a  propor- 
tion may  be  formed  from  which  is  deriyed  25.24  knots  as  the  sea 
speed  of  an  ocean  cruiser  of  the  present  day  that  would  parallel  the 
performance  of  the  Wawpanoag  in  1868.  The  speed  of  23  knots 
recently  achieyed  by  the  triple-screw  cruiser  Minneapolis  is  justly 
regarded  as  a  signal  triumph  for  the  distinguished  engineer  whose 
brain  conceiyed  her  machinery  and  for  the  mechanics  whose  skilful 
hands  constructed  it,  but  her  performance  was  relatiyely  inferior  to 
to  that  of  the  Wa/mpanoag.  And  it  must  be  remembered  also  that 
while  the  Mmneapolia  won  her  laurels  in  a  smooth  summer  sea  and 
was  only  four  hours  in  the  ordeal,  the  Wdmpanoag  made  her  record 
by  a  long  struggle  with  a  midi- winter  gale. 

The  importance  of  speed  as  a  factor  in  nayal  warfare,  although 
demonstrated  by  many  eyents  of  the  Oiyil  War,  was  disputed,  or  at 
least  not  adi^itted,  as  soon  as  that  war  was  oyer,  and  the  element 
that  disparaged  the  Warnpofnoag  type  of  war  yessel  by  referring  to 
them  as  **  engine  carriers ''  and  "  run-aways  "  succeeded  so  well  in 
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checking  naral  development  in  this  direction  that  it  was  more  than 
twenty-one  years  after  the  triumph  of  the  Wampwtioag  before  her 
speed  was  again  reached  in  onr  navy;  the  first  yessel  to  eqnal  it 
being  the  steel  crniser  Charleston  on  the  occasion  of  her  four  hours' 
trial  trip  in  smooth  water  in  September,  1889.  The  British,  more 
progressive  and  less  hide-bound  in  naval  matters  than  ourselves, 
arrived  at  the  speed  of  the  Wampanoag  in  their  navy  in  1879  with 
the  large  despatch  vessels  Irii  and  M^rcwry.  In  commercial  life, 
speed  at  sea  has  always  been  a  prime  factor  and  the  most  flattering 
circumstance  in  the  whole  story  of  the  Wamypwaoag  is  that  with  all 
the  rivalry  for  speed  between  the  great  trans- Atlantic  steamship 
lines  and  with  all  the  engineering  talent  of  two  continents  at  work 
upon  the  problem  it  took  more  tiian  eleven  years  to  produce  an 
ocean  steamer  that  was  her  equal,  this  steamer  being  the  AritonA  ot 
the  Guion  line,  which  in  June,  1879,  crossed  the  Atlantic  at  an 
average  speed  of  16.6  knots,  only  slightly  less  than  the  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Wamptmomg  ;  this  remained  Ae  fastest  Atlantic  pasr 
age  for  more  than  two  years  when  the  Arieana  herself  lowered  it  bj 
about  two  hours  in  the  whole  time  of  crossing.  The  first  steamer  to 
land  passengers  at  New  York  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  after 
leaving  Europe  was  the  Alaska^  also  of  the  Guion  line,  in  1888,  and 
her  best  day's  run  on  that  voyage  was  419  sea-miles,  not  much  in 
excess  of  the  405  knots  made  by  the  Wcmpano<ig  during  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  of  her  trial  trip,  and  probably  not  as  much  when 
allowance  is  made  for  difference  in  time  due  to  the  AloM^ 
westing. 

Besides  the  cry  of  fraud  raised  against  the  Wampanoag^  it  was 
also  charged  that  she  was  a  freak  ;  that  is,  the  hostiles  reluctantly 
admitted  that  she  had  actually  made  the  remarkable  speed  reported, 
but  asserted  it  to  be  the  result  of  a  chance  combination  of  circom- 
stances  verging  upon  the  miraculous  that  could  not  be  repeated,  and 
was  in  no  way  due  to  the  machinery  or  creditable  to  the  engineer 
who  had  designed  it  This  contention  held  well  for  a  few  months 
but  was  overthrown  by  the  performance  of  the  Ammonoosue^  the 
only  other  one  of  the  swift  cruisers  with  Isherwood's  machinery  that 
was  ever  entirely  completed.  This  ship  left  New  York  June  16th, 
1868,  for  Boston  with  orders  to  make  a  full  speed  trial  on  the  pass- 
age, but  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  the  order  on  account  d 
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fog  oyer  a  considerable  portion  of  the  course.  Full  speed  rates  were 
obtained  for  two  short  intervals  which,  as  reported  by  the  captain, 
Commander  Wm.  D.  Whiting,  and  chief  engineer,  Mr.  John  S. 
Albert,  actnallj  exceeded  the  performance  of  the  Wampa/noagj 
althongh  thej  cannot  be  fairly  compared  with  the  latter  on  accomit 
of  the  shortness  of  the  runs  and  the  smoothness  of  the  water.  They 
prore  conclnsiyely  enough  however  that  the  Wcmypanoag  was  not  a 
freak  or  a  miracle,  but  rather  the  carefully  considered  production  of 
a  master  engineer. 

One  of  the  runs  of  the  Amrrumoomo  on  which  the  speed  at  full 
power  was  ascertained  was  from  a  bearing  off  Sandy  Hook  light- 
house to  the  light-house  on  Fire  Island,  and  the  other  was  from  the 
Highland  light  on  Oape  Ood  to  Fort  Warren  in  Boston  harbor.  The 
principal  data  of  these  two  performances  are  given  in  the  following 
table,  which  is  a  summary  of  Ohief  Engineer  Albert's  report: 


Difltanoertm  in  nautical  miles 

Time  of  making  the  run 

Average  speed  per  hour  in  knots 

Average  speed  per  hour  in  statute  miles 

Average  number  revs,  of  engine  per  minute. 

Average  number  revs,  screw  ]^r  minute 

Average  steam  pressure  in  boilers,  lbs. 

Average  position  of  throttle  valves 

State  of  the  sea 


Sandy  Hook 

to 
Fire  Island. 


SO 

Ihr.  47min. 

ia82 

19.36 

81.85 

64.27 

32.12 

wide  open. 

smooth. 


Gape  Cod 

to 

Port  Warren 


49.8 

2h.  54imln. 

17.11 

19.89 

32.68 

67.00 

31.66 

wide  open. 

smooth. 


Regardless  of  this  fine  shovdng,  the  Ammcmoomc  was  laid  up 
in  ordinary  as  unsuited  for  the  naval  service  and  for  many  years 
remained  at  the  Boston  navy  yard  a  prey  to  wind  and  weather,  her 
name  in  1869  being  changed  to  Iowa.  In  September,  1883,  she 
was  sold  by  inviting  proposals,  for  ?44,606.  Her  original  cost  was 
11,261,250.27,  of  which  sum  1729,666.00  was  for  machinery. 

At  this  day  when  we  are  accustomed  to  seeing  the  navies  of  all 
nations  striving  for  speed  as  a  determining  element  in  warfare  it 
is  decidedly  odd  to  know  that  the  strongest  argument  used  in  con- 
demning our  first  fast  cruisers  was  the  very  fact  that  they  were  fast. 
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Some  of  the  old  and  experienced  oflb^n  recognized  and  deferred  to 
the  exigency  which  called  these  pecnliar  ehipe  into  being,  bnt  nav&I 
opinion  in  general  was  decidedly  against  them  because  thej  were 
steamers  pure  and  simple,  full  of  machinery,  and  the  naval  mixHl 
was  not  then  ready  to  accept  any  advance  in  construction  that  in- 
Yolyed  the  subordination  of  sail  power  to  steam  for  ocean  cruising. 
No  one  can  justly  condemn  the  opinions  of  the  older  officers  of  that 
day,  for  every  man  is  entitled  to  his  own  beliefs,  and  when  those 
beliefs  are  founded  upon  a  long  and  illustrious  professional  career 
their  possessor  can  hardly  be  expected  to  suddenly  throw  them  over- 
board in  deference  to  some  new  thing,  even  if  that  new  thing  is  an 
evident  improvement  over  old  methods.     The  logic,  arguments,  and 
opinions  of  that  older  day  are  extremely  curious  and  in  some  respects 
almost  ridiculous  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  but  they  are 
interesting  nevertheless. 

For  international  political  reasons  it  was  not  expedient  for  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Navy  to  inform  Congress  in  public  reports  of  the 
exact  object  in  view  in  building  these  swift  cruisers,  and  they  were 
therefore  referred  to  as  designed  to  hunt  down  the  vessels  of  the 
enemy,  the  only  open  enemy  at  the  time  being  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. No  one  can  imagine  that  the  Navy  Department  projected 
so  many  large  ships  at  such  great  cost  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting blockade-runners  and  hunting  down  the  two  or  three  armed 
cruisers  of  the  enemy,  and  we  consequently  know  that  a  much  more 
important  object  must  have  been  in  view.  At  that  period  of  the  war 
(1863)  the  probability  of  European  interference  in  our  domestic 
affairs  was  imminent  and  under  cover  of  building  cruisers  to  chase 
blockade-runners  the  Navy  Department  was  really  arming  itself  to 
resist  such  interference  with  the  best  possible  weapons  to  use 
against  a  commercial  enemy.  The  ships  thus  created  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  prove  themselves  in  actual  war,  but  they  played  a 
silent,  though  forceful,  part  in  the  negotiations  that  brought  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  quarrel  over  the  Alabama  depredations. 
The  posst  ssioQ  by  the  United  Btates  in  1868  of  the  Wampanoag  and 
AmmonoosiLC,  with  the  ability  to  quickly  fit  for  service  two  or  three 
other  commerce-destroyers  like  them  did  more  to  convince  Great 
Britain  that  arbitration  was  better  than  war  than  did  all  the  argu- 
ments of  statesmen  expended  upon  that  controversy. 
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The  military  valne  of  yessels  like  the  Wampanoag  in  a  war  with 
a  nation  whoee  very  life  depends  upon  its  ocean  commerce  is  mani- 
fest and  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the  building  of  that 
class  of  vessels  that  their  military  uses  were  better  comprehended  by 
the  naval  engineers,  a  corps  sometimes  charged  with  being  of  a 
civilian  character  incompetent  to  deal  with  military  questions,  than 
they  were  by  many  members  of  the  naval  corps  whose  functions  are 
supposed  to  be  military.  The  £ngineer-in-Ohief,  Mr.  Isherwood 
conceived  the  idea  of  building  these  ships  for  the  object  above  stated, 
asserted  his  ability  to  provide  them  with  power  that  would  make 
them  the  fastest  in  the  world,  and  by  persistent  argument  convinced 
the  Navy  Department  of  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  constructing 
them.  Political  pressure  for  the  distribution  of  government  work 
and  the  rivalry  existing  between  private  ship-building  and  marine 
engine  manufacturers  and  designers  induced  the  Department  to  con- 
tract for  some  of  these  cruisers  on  competetive  conditions,  as  has 
been  told,  while  others  were  constructed  by  the  government  at  navy 
yards  and  engined  by  contract  from  Mr.  Isherwood 's  designs. 

As  the  originator  both  of  the  military  policy  of  building  these 

ships  and  of  the, means  of  making  the  successful  ones  go,  Mr. 

Isherwood  is  the  best  authority  as  to  the  purposes  of  their  creation 

and  his  explanation,  given   after  the  danger  of  foreign  war  had 

passed,  will  be  repeated  as  a  straightforward  statement  in  which  the 

objects  are  clearly  set  forth  and  no  disguise  as  to  the  name  of  the 

nation  for  whose  discomfiture  the  ships  were  designed  attempted. 

Shortly  after  the  trial  trip  of  the  Wa/mpimoag  she  was  ordered  to 

make  a  short  voyage  at  sea  with  a  board  of  three  commodores — 

Melancthon  Smith,  Thornton  A.  Jenkins,  and  James  Alden,  who 

were  to  report  upon  the  qualities  of  the  vessel.     In  the  order  to  the 

president  of  this  board  Secretary  Welles  reminded  him  that  the  ship 

was  intended  for  fast  ocean  cruising  and  stated  that  the  Department 

wanted  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  she  was  efficient  in  view  of 

that  object.     The  report  of  the  board,  signed  by  two   members, 

stated  that — "The  original  purpose  of  providing  a  vessel  of  the 

greatest  attainable  speed,  with  a  sufficient  armament  for  destroying 

the  enemy's  commerce,  and  for  self-defense  in  case  of  need,  has  been 

attained."     The  junior  member  of  the  board.  Commodore  Alden, 

differed  from  his  associates  and  submitted  a  minority  report  severely 
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condemning  the  steam  machinery  of  the  Wofmpmhoag  and  instituting 
nnfayorable  comparisons  between  it  and  the  machinery  of  the  Jfino- 
toi«r,  a  British  iron-clad  built  for  a  totally  different  purpose.  This 
report  was  referred  to  Engineer-in-Chief  Isherwood  for  an  opinion, 
which  he  wrote  out  at  considerable  length  ably  defending  the 
Wampcmoag  and  leaving  very  little  of  Commodore  Alden's  ai^nmen- 
tative  fabric  intact.  ^  In  explanation  of  the  ship's  being  in  existence 
Mr.  Isherwood  offered  the  following: 

^'  The  commodore  could  have  stated  in  his  report  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Wa/mpixnoag^s  machinery  was  commenced  in  1863, 
during  the  war,  under  a  guarantee  by  the  contractors  that  it  should 
be  completed  in  one  year;  that  the  vessel  was  designed  for  an 
exceedingly  fast  ocean  cruiser,  fast  enough  to  capture  any  British 
mail  or  merchant  steamer,  as  at  that  date  a  rupture  with  Qreat 
Britain  was  imminent,  and  we  were  wholly  unprepared  with  any 
steamers  that  could  be  used  against  her  commerce;  that  the  career 
of  the  Alabama  had  shown  the  necessity  of  such  vessels  in  war; 
and,  finally,  that  in  constructing  the  Wampwnjoag  other  qualities 
were  to  be  necessarily  sacrificed  in  a  greater  degree  than  usual  to 
obtain  unprecedented  speed,  as  upon  speed  alone  depended  her 
utility,  of  which  it  was  the  direct  measure.  The  speed  was  to  be 
so  great  as  to  make  any  attempt  to  exceed  it  hopeless.  This 
required  a  very  large  vessel,  and  much  of  it  to  be  devoted  to  the 
machinery  and  fuel;  the  battery  being  made  only  what  was  sufficient 
for  the  special  service  intended.  The  vessel  itself,  constructed  of 
live-oak  frames,  would  be  the  most  formidable  projectile  that  could 
be  devised  when  hurled  as  a  ram  at  her  enormous  speed  against  the 
sides  of  a  slow  antagonist,  though  armed  with  a  three-fold  battery. 
She  was  planned  with  a  special  view  to  that  use,  for  which  purpose 
even  the  bowsprit  was  to  be  omitted.  In  the  design  of  such  a 
vessel  the  sails  were  a  secondary  consideration,  the  first  being  the 


*A11  the  correspondence  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  official  reports  of  the  trial 
trips  of  the  Wampcmoag^  Mada/watika,  Iddho^  Ammonoomc,  and  ChaUeuwoga,  <• 
printed  in  Ezecutiye  Document  No.  339,  House  of  Representatives,  40th  CongresB, 
2d  Session,  from  which  document  the  greater  part  of  the  material  presented  in 
this  and  the  preceding  chapter  has  been  obtained. 
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dnrabilitj,  simplicity,  and  reliability  of  the  madunery,  combined 
with  mazimmn  power  to  be  exerted  continnonsly  as  long  as  die  fuel 
lasted,  and  with  extreme  economy  of  fnel  in  the  development  of 
that  power.  It  was  proposed  to  constmct  a  yessel  haying  a  greater 
speed  by  seyeral  miles  per  hour  than  any  other  ocean  steamer; 
which  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  British  coast  in  case  of  hostilities, 
and  bom,  sink,  and  destroy  every  yessel  of  inferior  force,  naval  or 
merchant,  that  might  be  found  there.  Nothing  she  pursued  could 
escape  her,  and  nothing  she  fled  from  could  overtake  her.  The 
more  heavily  armed  but  slower  cruisers  of  the  enemy  could  only 
follow  her  by  the  flames  of  the  burning  wrecks  she  left  behind  her. 
She  would  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  coal,  water,  provisions,  and 
other  stores  from  her  prizes  for  an  indefinite  length  of  cruising,  and 
would  neutralize  the  large  number  of  naval  steamers  required  to 
form  a  cordon  around  the  British  coast  for  the  protection  of  its  com- 
merce from  her  depredations.  Her  speed  would  enable  her  to  enter 
and  leave  any  port  despite  the  most  vigilant  blockade.  In  fact,  the 
destruction  made  of  the  enemy's  resources  and  the  military  ad- 
vantages of  breaking  up  his  communications  and  obtaining  the 
quickest  intelligence  of  his  movements,  due  to  the  employment  of 
one  such  vessel,  are  incalculable.  Modern  naval  warfare  includes 
much  more  than  a  yard-arm  to  yard-arm  fight  in  mid-ocean.  These 
are  the  ideas  that  would  naturally  have  occurred  to  any  naval  officer, 
and  without  comprehending  the  purpose  for  which  the  vessel  was 
built,  it  is  impossible  for  any  oue  to  properly  criticise  it.  It  must 
be  judged  as  to  how  successfully  the  design  has  been  carried  out, 
and  not  as  to  whether  the  vessel  is  adapted  to  wholly  different 
uses." 

The  year  after  the  completion  and  trial  of  the  Wamp<moag  her 
name  was  changed  to  Florida  and  she  was  condemned  for  naval 
purposes  by  a  board  of  officers  which  examined  and  reported  upon  all 
steam  machinery  afioat  at  the  different  navy  yards.  That  board  con- 
sisted of  Bear  Admiral  B.  M.  Goldsborough,  Commodore  Charles  S. 
Boggs,  Chief  Engineers  E.  D.  Bobie  and  John  W.  Moore,  and  Mr. 
Isaac  Newton,  the  latter  an  ex-naval  engineer  whose  connection 
with  the  Monitor  is  well  known.  He  was  an  anti-Isherwood  man,  a 
fact  that  is  said  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  selection  for 
service   as  a   civilian  member  of  the  board.     The  report  of  this 
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board  condemned  many  of  the  veBsels  of  the  navy,  becaose  tiiey 
possess  qualities  now  regarded  as  essential,  and  its  pages  reveal  a 
sentiment  of  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  progress  that  in  onr  day  has 
replaced  sails  on  war  vessels  with  steam  and  made  the  safety  of 
ships  at  sea  a  matter  of  scientific  control  instead  of  the  chance  sport 
of  the  winds.  To  the  student  of  steam  navigation  the  report  of 
this  board  is  a  veritable  cnriosity  of  professional  literature,  m<n« 
than  worth  reading,  and  may  be  found  printed  in  full  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  year  1869.  It  is  proper 
to  say  in  connection  with  it  that  the  two  naval  chief  engineers, 
Bobie  and  Moore,  submitted  a  minority  report  dissenting  from 
many  of  the  expressions  and  opinions  of  the  other  members  of  the 
board.  Some  of  the  faults  found  with  the  Wampanoag  by  this 
board  were  compared  with  modem  essentials  by  Passed  Assistant 
Engineer  Ira  N.  HoUis,  U.  S.  Navy,  in  a  lecture  on  marine  engines 
delivered  in  1892  at  the  Naval  War  College,  Newport,  as  follows: 

<^  It  was  a  stroke  of  genius  which  put  geared  engines  with  slow 
reciprocating  parts  and  rapid  rotating  screw  into  a  ship  that  would 
have  been  racked  to  pieces  by  the  engines  we  construct  to-day.  She 
was  condemned  in  1869  by  a  board  of  naval  ofiScers  for  various 
reasons,  among  them  the  following  :  '  Excessive  weight  of  machin- 
ery and  coal.'  The  MmneapoUs  has  3,971  tons  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  about  the  displacement  of  the  Wampcmoag.  *  Enormous 
coal  consumption. '  She  burned  186  tons  of  coal  a  day,  while  our 
latest  cruiser  will  burn  360  tons  for  her  sustained  speed.  '  Because 
her  grate  surface  was  1. 53  times  the  midship  section. '  '  Belative 
length  to  breadth  said  to  cause  inordinate  rolling  and  dangerous 
straining  of  ship. '  The  latter  cruiser  has  about  the  same  relative 
dimensions  and  a  lower  coefficient  of  fineness.  '  Carried  coal 
enough  to  last  only  five  or  six  days  at  maximum  power. '  The 
Mirmeapolia  has  the  same  endurance.  ^  Four-bladed  screw  nullified 
the  use  of  canvas.'  ^  The  substitution  of  a  two-bladed  screw  recom- 
mended, and  the  removal  of  several  boilers  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  her  full  sail  power. '  Her  later  sister  carries  no  sails  at  all. 
Her  speed  was  superior  to  that  of  most  of  our  cruisers,  and  we  have 
gained  between  two  and  three  knots  by  building  a  ship  of  twice  her 
size.  Nobody  thought  of  the  fact  that  she  had  no  water-tight  sub- 
division, and  would  fill  from  one  hole  in  her  side  or  bottom." 
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The  board  recommended  the  remoyal  of  four  of  the  Wampemoag^^ 
boilers  to  do  away  with  two  of  the  smoke-pipes,  and  advised  that  the 
other  two  pipes  be  made  telescopic;  the  superheating  boilers  were 
declared  of  no  benefit  and  two  of  them  were  recommended  to  be 
removed;  to  re-arrange  the  masts  so  that  the  yessel  could  be  rigged 
as  a  ship  it  was  seriously  suggested  that  one  of  the  gang  of  driring 
gear  wheels  and  pinions  of  the  main  engine  be  taken  out  to  make 
room  for  the  step  of  the  mainmast.  Yarious  other  changes  were 
advised,  but  after  all  had  been  enumerated  the  report  adds: 

^^  Although  the  Warn^noag^s  arrangements  may  be  modified  as 
just  stated,  yet  in  truth  but  little,  comparatively,  will  be  gained  by 
it,  considering  the  expense  that  will  have  to  be  incurred,  and,  above 
all,  the  condition  in  which  she  will  still  be  left.  It  is,  in  short, 
utterly  impracticable  to  render  her  a  vessel  of  war  worthy  of  our 
navy.  Her  case  is  so  bad  as  to  be  beyond  cure,  and  to  make  pallia- 
tives appear  as  though  they  were  labor  lost. 

^  ^  It  nevertheless  may  serve,  like  most  others  of  the  sort,  as  a 
source  from  which  important  lessons  can  be  drawn,  and  among  them 
it  impresses  the  expediency  of  consulting,  instead  of  ignoring,  expe- 
rienced and  intelligent  naval  minds  as  to  the  properties  to  be  secured 
in  the  construction  and  arrangements  of  a  vessel  of  war." 

A  few  conmients  relative  to  other  high-powered  vessels  which 
this  report  contains  are  worth  quoting,  as  serving  to  show  how 
utterly  different  from  the  present  were  the  naval  beliefs  of  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  how  far  away  the  era  of  the  steam  war- 
vessel  was  even  then.  Thus,  with  reference  to  the  Madawaska  we 
find  the  following : 

^'The  case  of  this  vessel  is  essentially  that  of  the  Wampanoaff. 
They  are  twin  ships — both  the  unfortunate  offspring  of  an  irretriev- 
able blunder  ab  initio, 

'^  The  boilers  are  the  same  in  number,  size  and  type,  as  those 
on  board  the  Wampanooffy  and  they  are  as  bountifully  provided  with 
smoke-pipes  of  a  standing  order." 

With  regard  to  the  Neshximvay  the  following  is  remarked; 
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^^  The  predominent  idea  in  getting  her  into  existence  seems  to 
have  been  the  production  of  a  sort  of  overgrown  Indian  canoe  in 
shape  and  lightness,  and  thus  to  obtain  speed  at  all  hazards,  no  mat- 
ter what  might  become  of  other  indispensable  qualities;  and  the 
result  has  been,  as  it  were,  scarcely  anything  less  in  effect  than — 
pardon  the  expression — a  slunk  foal. 

<<  Her  designer,  a  man  of  marked  ability  as  a  naval  architect^ 
and,indeed — without  meaning  to  be  invidious — certainly  at  the  very 
head  of  his  profession  in  this  country,  was,  no  doubt,  pressed  to 
yield  his  own  solid  judgment,  as  to  her  model  and  construction,  to 
the  importunity  of  others,  and  in  a  way  difficult,  if  not  almost  im- 
possible, to  resist.  He  is  not,  therefore,  in  common  fairness,  to  be 
held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  her  palpable,  terrible  failure  in 
embryo. 

^^The  real  source  of  the  difficulty  in  her  case,  and  in  that  of 
others  of  similar  size  and  shape,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  egregious 
error  of  assuming  the  want  of  vessels  of  their  type,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  their  production  to  answer  the  ends  of  efficient  vessels  of 
war,  and  this  never  proceeded  from  his  clear  and  ample  brain.'' 

With  reference  to  the  Moahohi^  or  Severn : 

^'This  vessel,  in  hull,  may  be  regarded  as  having  the  ITom- 
panoag  or  Madawaska  as  an  archetype,  except  that  she  is  rather 
better  as  to  relative  breadth,  and  rather  worse  as  to  relative  deptb, 
whether  the  later  be  compared  with  her  length  or  breadth;  but  she 
has  about  the  same  extravagant  running  off  at  the  ends.  Essentisllj 
she  is  a  diminished  pattern  of  the  same  tribe,  but  yet  not  loaded 
perhaps  with  steam  appliances  to  quite  the  same  exorbitant  degree. 

"  In  all,  therefore,  the  number  of  furnaces  amounts  to  thirtj, 
and  their  grate  surface  amounts  to  586  square  feet,  which  exceeds 
the  area  of  the  vessel's  immersed  section,  the  proportion  being  :  : 
1.088:1;  which,  although  in  the  same  exceptional  way  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Wampanoag  or  Madawaska^  is  not  carried  to  the  same  extrava- 
gant extent." 

The  WcemparKXiff  was  not  altered  into  what  the  board  regarded 
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as  a  vessel  of  war  worthy  of  our  navy,  bat  remained  in  ordinary  at 
the  New  York  navy  yard  for  about  five  years  and  was  then,  in  1874, 
taken  to  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  used  as  a  receiving  and 
store  ship  at  the  naval  station  there;  in  this  unworthy  employment 
the  finest  war-steamer  ever  built,  all  things  considered,  remained  for 
over  ten  years  rusting  and  rotting  away,  unknown  and  almost 
nnappreciated  except  by  the  young  cadet  engineers  of  the  Naval 
Academy  who  on  their  annual  practice  cruises  made  pilgrimages  to 
this  spot  to  see  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the  engineers  before 
their  day,  and  to  acquire  a  spirit  of  emulation  that  in  after  years 
with  better  facilities  and  with  a  less  stubborn  generation  to  deal  with 
enabled  many  of  them  to  aid  most  materially  in  making  the  swift 
cruisers  of  our  new  steam  navy  so  successful  that  they  are  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  officers  of  all  navies. 

In  February,  1885,  th6  Wampcmoag^  or  Florida^  was  sold  for 
$41,508.00,  which  is  less  than  three  per  cent  of  her  original  cost  of 
$1,575,643.84.  She  disappeared  from  naval  surroundings  soon 
after  the  sale  when  a  swarm  of  screeching  New  Tork  tug  boats 
gathered  about  the  battered  and  disheveled  relic  and  dragged  it 
away,  like  a  band  of  ants  tugging  at  the  carcass  of  a  big  beetle;  and 
in  this  .ignoble  fashion  ended  the  career  that  had  begun  so 
gloriously. 
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**Give  me  the  ocular  proof  ;— 
Make  me  see't ;  or,  at  the  least,  so  prove  it, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop, 
To  hang  a  donbt  on." 

Othello  ;  Act  lU,  ScefM  3. 

Some  Naval  Events  After  the  Civil  War— The  Voyage  of  the  Mohadkock  to 
California— The  Miaktokomoh  Visits  Europe— The  MOHOiroo  in  a  Pampero 
—Loss  of  the  Naboibsus— Yellow  Fever  on  the  Kbabsasos  and  Mubgoota 
-Wreck  of  the  Sacramento— Earthquakes  and  Tidal  Waves— Wreck  of 
the  SuwANEE— The  Affair  of  the  Fobward— Loss  of  the  Oneida— Wreck 
of  the  Saginaw. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  determined  to 
send  one  of  the  monitors  to  the  Pacific  coast,  partly  to  pro- 
vide a  coast  gnard  ship  for  that  region,  but  more  especially  to  give 
a  conyinciDg  object  lesson  to  the  great  multitude  of  doubters  in  and 
out  of  the  navy,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  to  the  ability  of  this  type 
of  vessel  to  make  a  voyage  of  any  length  at  sea.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Fox  appears  to  have  been  the  prime  mover  in  this  determina- 
tion and  he  had  in  the  navy,  besides  the  great  majority  of  the  engi- 
neers who  naturally  favored  the  monitor  type,  a  most  able  and  influ- 
ential supporter  in  the  person  of  Commodore  John  Rodgers,  the 
hero  of  the  Weehawken- Atlanta  duel.  Perhaps  none  of  the  older 
class  of  naval  officers  had  a  better  right  by  reason  of  length  of 
service  and  family  traditions  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  introdac- 
tion  of  the  new  form  of  war- ship  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  old  tiian 
had  John  Bodgers,  and  the  fact  that  an  officer  of  his  distinction  waa 
capable  of  subordinating  his  natural  predilections  to  a  development 
in  the  line  of  naval  progress  is  not  only  creditable  to  his  name,  but 
was  most  beneficial  by  example  to  the  naval  service. 

The  iron-clad  selected  to  make  the  voyage  was  the  Momdnock 
one  of  the  four  large  twin-screw,  double-turreted  wooden  monitors 
placed  under  construction  at  navy  yards  in  1862.  She  was  built  at 
the  Boston  yard  from  designs  of  Naval  Constructor  Isaiah  Hanscom 
and  had  two  pairs  of  Ericsson's  vibrating  lever  engines,   the  latter 
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built  by  Morris,  Towne  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  The  tnrrets  were 
made  by  the  Atlantic  Works,  Boston.  Her  length  was  259  feet ; 
beam,  52  feet ;  draft,  12  feet,  and  displacement  about  8,300  tons 
when  fully  loaded  for  sea.  She  left  Hampton  Koads  the  2d  of 
November,  1866,  in  company  with  the  VamderbiU^  PowJiatcm,  and 
Tuscaroray  and  arrived  safely  at  San  Francisco  the  22d  of  June, 
1866.  Her  commander  was  Lieutenant  Commander  Francis  M. 
Bunce  and  chief  engineer,  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Zeigler.  Commodore  John 
Godgers  in  the  VanderbiU  commanded  the  squadron  and  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  behavior  of  the  monitor. 

The  VanderbiU  is  worthy  of  passing  notice.  She  was  a  large 
side- wheel  steamer  (3,360  tons  burden),  built  in  1855  at  a  cost  of 
$800,000  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York,  and  used  by 
him  as  a  passenger  steamer  between  New  York  and  Havre  in  com- 
petition with  the  French  line.  In  1857  she  had  made  a  run  from 
New  York  to  the  *' Needles,"  oflf  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  nine  days 
and  eight  hours.  Not  being  able  to  break  up  the  French  line,  Mr. 
Yanderbilt  withdrew  his  competition  in  1861  and  presented  the 
steamer  VanderbiU  to  the  War  Department,  whence  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  naval  service  about  September,  1862.  The  chief  event 
in  her  naval  career  was  the  long  and  fruitless  search  for  the  Alabama, 
thwarted  by  Commodore  Wilkes  diverting  her  from  her  mission  for 
use  as  his  flagship.  In  1873  she  was  sold  out  of  the  service  to 
George  Howes,  of  San  Francisco,  for  f42,000.  Her  machinery 
was  removed  by  the  purchaser  and  under  the  name  of  Three  Brothers 
she  became  one  of  the  largest  and  fastest  sailing  ships  in  the  world. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  wonderful  ship-building  materials  of  the 
Pacific  coast  it  is  told  that  in  fitting  the  VanderbiU  out  as  a  sailing 
ship  the  mainmast  and  bowsprit  were  made  from  the  same  stick. 
She  is  now,  or  was  a  few  years  ago,  a  coal  hulk  in  the  harbor  of 
Gibraltar. 

The  experience  of  the  Monadnock  on  her  long  voyage  may  be 
best  told  by  the  following  extracts  from  official  reports  made  by  the 
officers  most  directly  concerned  in  her  management  : 

From  Report  of  Commodore  Rodgers  written  ai  St.  Thomas  : 

^  ^  The  Monadnock  has  behaved  so  well  at  sea  as  to  inspire  her 
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officers  not  odIj  with  confidence  but  with  enthosiasm  at  her  per- 
formance as  a  sea  boat.  They  do  not  doubt  her  ability  to  go  any- 
where. Her  fire-room,  however,  is  very  hot.  Eight  men  were 
carried  ont  in  a  state  of  collapse  during  the  passage  to  this  place. 
I  am  putting  some  ventilators  upon  her  through  holes  previously 
made  for  the  purpose,  which  I  hope  will  in  great  part  remedy  the 
evil.  A  board  of  surgeons  has  recommended  a  spirit  ration  to  her 
firemen  while  under  way.  I  shall  approve  it  and  order  the  recom- 
mendation carried  out." 

t\rom  report  of  Co^mmander  Bxmce  wriUen  at  SU  Thomas: 

^<  The  engines  have  not  stopped  except  in  obedience  to  the 
bell. 

^'  She  has  made  an  average  speed  of  5.85  knots  per  hour,  the 
greatest  distance  run  in  one  day  being  162  ;  the  least,  79.5. '' 

From  report  of  (Jomrncmder  Bimce  written  at  SahUe  IsUmd  : 

*'The  temperature  of  the  fire-room  has  been  from  120*^  to 
140^  during  the  passage.  Sixteen  of  the  firemen  and  coal-heavers 
have  been  removed  from  the  fire-room  in  a  state  of  insensibility  ; 
they  soon,  however,  recovered,  and  returned  to  duty.  A  spirit 
ration  of  half  a  gill  has  been  served  out  to  the  firemen  and  coal- 
heavers  at  the  expiration  of  each  watch  and  drank  mixed  with  oat- 
meal and  water. 

'*  A  call  for  volunteers  from  the  crew  to  serve  in  the  fire-room 
in  case  of  emergency,  with  the  inducement  of  forty  cents  additional 
pay,  made  during  the  passage  from  Hampton  Roads  to  St.  Thomas, 
produced  three  men  willlDg  to  serve.  A  similar  call  duriug  this 
passage,  the  additional  incentive  of  the  whisky  ration  being  under- 
stood, brought  out  seventeen." 

From  report  of  Commodore  Hodgers  written  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  : 

*'  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  Brazils  visited  the  Monadnock  this  morning,  on  board  which 
I  hoisted  my  broad  pennant   to   receive   him.     He   examined  the 
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yessel,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  seemed  well  pleased  with  his 
visit.'' 

From  report  of  CoTrmumder  Bv/nce  written  at  Pcmama  : 

**  Since  crossing  the  equator  the  weather  has  been  very  hot. 
The  temperature  of  the  fire  and  engine-rooms  very  high.  The  fire- 
men, however,  more  accustomed  to  their  work,  have  not  suffered 
from  the  extreme  exhaustion  experienced  in  the  same  latitude 
before." 

Prom  the  report  of  Commodore  Rodgera  written  atScm  Francisco  : 

**The  Monadnock  found  no  weather  in  her  voyage  from  Phila- 
delphia to  this  place  which  seemed  to  touch  the  limit  of  her  sea- 
going capacity. 

*•  In  a  gale  off  Point  Conception,  on  the  coast  of  California, 
two  successive  waves  rose  which  interposed  between  my  eye  and 
the  masthead  light  of  the  Monadnock.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that 
the  light  was  elevated  seventy-five  feet  above  the  water,  my  own 
eye  being  about  twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea  level.  In  this  sea, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  her  officers,  she  was  very  easy.  While 
it  blew  the  hardest,  and  the  sea  was  the  most  violent,  she  twice 
parted  her  tiller  ropes  in  quick  succession.  Thus,  without  the  use 
of  her  rudder,  she  hove  to  with  the  double  screw  propellers,  lying 
dry  and  comfortably  in  the  storm. 

' '  The  engines  have  performed  as  satisfactorily  as  the  hull,  and 
have  arrived  in  complete  order. 

"  The  Monadnock  has  not  been  towed,  nor  while  at  sea,  during 
the  entire  voyage,  has  she  received  any  assistance  whatever. 

*'  The  success  of  the  voyage  amply  vindicates  the  judgment  of 
the  Department  in  undertaking  it  ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  most 
sanguine  of  <  monitor'  people  are  fulfilled  in  this  crucial  experi- 
ment." 

From  reports  of  Chief  Engineer  Zeigler  written  at  San  Francisco  : 

^^  The  engines  of  this  vessel   are  in  good  working  condition, 
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haying  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  long,  heavy  sea  during  the 
passage  from  Magdalena  Bay  to  San  Diego,  and  more  so  daring  a 
gale  of  fifty  hoars'  duration  which  we  encountered  off  Cape  Ck>ncep- 
tion,  between  San  Diego  and  this  port,  which  tried  not  only  the 
engines  and  machinery,  but  the  ship  generally,  more  than  any 
time  since  leaving  Philadelphia.  They  have  worked  admirably, 
giving  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

^^  I  also  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that  I  have  had  no  occasion 
to  use  any  of  the  spare  brasses  or  extra  machinery  daring  the  entire 
cruise  from  Philadelphia  to  San  Francisco,  it  having  been  a  long  and 
severe  test  to  the  engines. 

^^  The  boilers  are  also  in  good  working  condition  and  repair. 
The  blow  and  part  of  the  feed  pipes  are  entirely  worn  out  and  will 
require  new  ones. 

^^  With  these  trifling  exceptions  the  engines  and  boilers  are 
fit  for  inmiediate  service,  and  ready  to  return  to  Philadelphia. 

^'The  passage  on  the  Atlantic  side,  from  Hampton  Boads  to 
Bahia,  was  severe  and  trying  to  the  men,  many  of  them  giving  out 
from  exhaustion,  caused  by  the  extreme  heat  in  a  tropical  climate, 
making  it  di£Bcult  for  the  department  to  get  along. 

^  ^  The  passage  from  Callao  to  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific  side, 
was  also  a  severe  one  on  the  department,  several  of  the  engineers 
being  sick,  besides  a  number  of  the  firemen  giving  out,  the  ther- 
mometer standing  at  times  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees 
in  the  fire-room. 

^'  The  cruise  has  been  a  long  and  severe  test  to  the  engines,  and 
a  hard  and  arduous  one  on  the  engineer's  department." 

The  Monad/noch  was  laid  up  at  the  Mare  Island  navy  yard  for  a 
few  years  and  was  then  pronounced  unseaworthy,  her  wooden  hull 
being  badly  decayed  in  many  places.  Mr.  Phineas  Burgess  took 
her  in  hand  at  his  ship-yard  in  Vallejo  and  repaired  her  by  building 
a  complete  iron  hull;  before  the  new  ship  was  completed,  complica- 
tions arose  which  caused  the  government  to  take  possession  of  her 
and  remove  her  to  the  Mare  Island  navy  yard,  where  she  has  after 
many  years  been  finished.  New  engines  (triple  expansion)  and  a 
new  battery  of  boilers  have  also  been  built  for  her  at  the  same  yard, 
so  the  Manadnock  of  to-day  possesses  little  but  the  name  that 
belonged  to  the  old  Monadnoch  of  the  war  period. 
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The  successful  voyage  of  the  Monadnock  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  convinced  American  skeptics  of  the  seaworthiness  of  well 
bnilt  monitors,  but  murmurs  of  doubt  still  came  from  across  the 
Atlantic.  A  prominent  naval  and  engineering  journal  of  London 
sturdily  maintained  its  contention  that  monitors  could  not  swim  and 
afterward,  when  convinced  by  seeing  an  American  monitor  in  British 
waters,  explained  its  previous  doubts  by  saying  editorially:  ^  ^Although 
we  knew  that  monitors  had  within  the  last  year  or  so  gone  on  mod- 
erately long  voyages,  the  details  of  those  voyages  never  reached 
England.  The  only  information  to  be  had  was  gleaned  from  the 
pages  of  the  American  press,  and  we  regret  to  say  the  standard  of 
Yankee  journalism  is  so  low  that  it  was  difficult  to  take  even  the 
meagre  statements  made  as  being  positive  truths."  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  Czar  gave  our  government  an  opportunity 
to  express  its  appreciation  of  Russia's  friendly  attitude  toward  us 
during  our  domestic  strife  by  sending  a  special  envoy  bearing  a 
message  of  congratulation,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Fox 
being  selected  as  the  envoy  and  the  monitor  JdiarUonomoh  as  his 
conveyance. 

That  vessel  belonged  to  the  same  class  as  the  Monadaoch  and 
was  of  the  same  general  dimensions:  she  was  built  at  the  New  York 
navy  yard  by  Naval  Constructor  Delano  and  engined  by  the  Novelty 
Works  of  that  city,  the  engines  being  of  Mr.  Isherwood's  design. 
Of  course  her  sea  voyage  furnished  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
controversy  over  the  relative  merits  of  Isherwood  and   Ericsson 
machinery  by  comparing  the  Miantonomoh  and  Monadnock  and  that 
well-worn  contention  came  again  to  the  fore  in  the  newspapers,  but 
as  the  performances  of  the  two  ships  were  almost  identical  and  each 
eminently  satisfactory  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  revive  the  rivalry 
at  this  date.     One  point  of  difference,  however,  should  be  noted, 
and  that  is  in  the  matter  of  engine  and  fire-room  temperatures.     The 
Monadnock^  as  shown  by  the  reports  quoted,  was  very  hot,  while  the 
fire-room  of  the  Micmtonomoh  ranged  from  106°  to  115°,  the  engine- 
room  being  about  ten  degrees  less.     This  difference  was  partly  due 
to  the  difference  in  latitude  in  which  the  two  vessels  cruised,  but  was 
more  especially  a  result  of  difference  in  design:  Mr.  Isherwood  with 
many  years  of  actual  experience  at  sea  knew  the  disadvantages  of 
hot  working  places  and  would  naturally  think  of  them  and  arrange 
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his  machinerj  to  avoid  them,  while  Ericsflon  had  no  such  experience 
and  no  means  of  detecting  hot  places  from  an  engine  or  fire-rocnn 
plan  on  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper. 

The  policy  of  sending  an  iron-clad  to  England  was  mndi  criti- 
cised by  the  press,  the  weight  of  opinion  being  that  it  was  not 
incumbent  upon  the  United  States  to  convince  its  maritime  rival  of 
the  advantages  of  the  monitor  system,  especially  as  the  English 
newspapers,  lay  and  scientific,  and  even  debaters  in  the  English 
parliament,  were  engaged  in  declaring  the  inability  of  monitors  to  go 
to  sea  and  laughing  at  the  idea  of  one  of  them  ever  appearing  in 
British  waters.  The  opinion  of  the  American  public  on  the  question 
may  be  fairly  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  an  editorial  in  a 
New  York  newspaper  devotidd  to  military  and  naval  affairs: 

^^  Now,  having  satisfied  ourselves  on  this  point,  why  should  we 
so  itch  to  prove  it  practically  to  Englishmen  t  With  taremendous 
stupidity,  they  have  insisted  year  after  year  that  the  monitors  could 
not  go  to  sea.  Argument  has  been  pooh-poohed,  facts  denied,  and 
oflScial  reports  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  by  two-penny  London 
wits.     •     •     • 

^^  For  all  that,  as  we  have  said,  we  think  it  best,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  not  to  insist  on  forcing  open  the  eyes  which  an  en- 
lightened British  public  persists  in  keeping  shut.  When  they  have 
exhausted  all  their  appropriations  for  iron-clad  navies,  then  is  the 
time  to  send  over  a  monitor." 

Notwithstanding  public  objection,  the  Micmtanomoh  proceeded 
on  her  mission,  sailing  from  New  York  May  6,  1866,  under  the 
command  of  Commander  J.  C.  Beaumont,  Mr.  Wm.  A.  B.  Latim^ 
being  her  chief  engineer.  The  iron  double-ender  Ashuelot  and  the 
purchased  side- wheel  steamer  Av{iiuta  accompanied  her.  To  guard 
against  any  Yankee  trick,  presumably,  as  to  the  method  of  getting 
her  across  the  ocean,  the  British  naval  attach6  was  allowed  to  go  in 
her  as  a  passenger.  After  touching  at  Halifax  and  St.  John's,  the 
Miantonomoh  proceeded  directly  acrossithe  Atlantic  without  mishap  of 
any  kind,  arriving  at  Queenstown  in  perfect  order  less  than  eleven 
days  after  leaving  St.  John's,  as  appears  from  the  following  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  commanding  oflSeer  of  the  Avf^u^  who  as 
senior  officer  commanded  the  squadron: 
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^^I  haTetiie  honor  to  report  the  arrival  of  this  ship,  the 
Micmtonomoh  and  Adkaelot  at  this  port,  haying  performed  the  trip 
across  the  Atlantic  in  ten  days  and  eighteen  hours,  without  accident 
of  any  kind.  ^ 

**  Our  progress  was  uniform,  the  longest  day's  run  being  176 
miles,  and  the  shortest  137;  average  168. 

^^A  great  portion  of  the  way  (1,100  miles)  the  MiofnUmomoh 
was  in  tow  of  the  Augustay  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  precau- 
tion more  than  necessity,  the  Micmtonomoh  consuming  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  coal. 

<  ^  I  think  she  could  have  crossed  over  alone.  The  weather 
generally  was  very  good,  the  only  strong  winds  being  from  the  west- 
ward. Heavy  weather  does  not  appear  to  materially  affect  the  speed 
or  rolling  of  the  monitor,  for  while  the  other  vessels  were  lurching 
about,  and  their  progress  checked  by  heavy  seas,  she  went  along 
comparatively  undisturbed  or  unchecked." 

Assistant  Secretary  Fox  made  an  elaborate  report  to  the  De- 
partment detailing  the  behavior  of  the  vessel  at  sea  and  discussing 
her  qualities  from  a  military  point  of  view  in  such  manner  as  to  set 
the  American  public  at  rest  so  far  as  any  fear  of  our  ability  to  defend 
ourselves  at  sea  then  existed. 

From  Queenstown  the  Micmtonomoh  went  to  the  great  British 
naval  station  at  Portsmouth  and  by  allowing  free  inspection  con- 
vinced the  naval  and  editorial  minds  of  £ngland  that  she  was  a 
ship  built  for  war,  capable  of  making  it  near  the  shore  or  on  the 
high  seas,  and,  according  to  the  surprised  comments  of  the  English 
press,  rather  superior  as  a  fighting  machine  to  anything  then  pos- 
sessed by  that  country.  Like  the  Wcmpcmoag^  she  later  played  a 
quiet  but  impressive  part  in  bringing  about  a  change  of  heart  on  the 
part  of  England  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  Alabcmia  claims.  No 
one  can  now  regret  that  the  Miantonomoh  went  to  England  when  she 
did,  for  the  story  of  her  peaceful  conquest  of  a  nation's  prejudice  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents  in  the  annals  of  our  steam  navy 
and  is  fully  as  worthy  of  being  a  source  of  national  pride  as  would 


*  Time  estimated  by  the  sun;  by  the   watch  it  would  be  four  hoars  lees^  or 
ton  days  and  fourteen  hours. 
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have  been  the  career  of  deatmction  of  which  the  MicmUmomoh  was 
capable. 

From  England  the  Mia/ntorumioh  and  Augusta  went  to  Gronstadt 
and  the  monitor  and  her  officers  received  snch  a  reception  that  it  is 
an  event  still  told  of  in  Bt.  Petersburg,  gay  as  that  capital  is,  and 
has  become  traditional  in  our  navy;  the  interesting  details  of  this 
affair  are  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  book,  which  deals  with  men, 
iron,  and  steel,  rather  than  with  softer  material.  The  MtcurUonomoh 
subsequently  visited  many  of  the  chief  seaports  of  Europe,  admired 
everywhere  by  naval  officials,  and  probably  accomplished  more  than 
any  vessel  we  ever  possessed  in  spreading  abroad  a  knowledge  of 
the  power  of  the  United  States  and  the  skill  of  our  mechanics. 

An  incident  illustrative  of  the  general  usefulness  of  a  skilled 
engineer  on  board  ship  occurred  during  the  voyage  of  the  Mohongo 
from  New  York  to  join  the  Pacific  squadron  in  the  fall  of  1865. 
After  leaving  Montevideo  and  when  about  the  center  of  the  wide 
and  shallow  gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata  the  vessel  was 
caught  in  a  pampero,  a  furious  wind  peculiar  to  that  region,  and 
was  brought  to  anchor  to  ride  out  the  gale,  the  sea  being  so  heavy 
and  so  much  water  boarding  the  ship  that  about  sixty  tons  of  coal 
had  to  be  thrown  overboard  to  keep  her  from  foundering.  During 
the  night  the  working  of  the  rudder  was  so  violent  as  to  break  the 
tiller  off  near  the  head  of  the  rudder-stock,  and  this  was  followed  by 
the  breaking  of  the  yoke-bolts  and  quadrant  below  deck,  rendering 
the  steering  gear  useless.  All  efforts  to  repair  this  damage  were 
unavailing  owing  to  the  constant  swinging  of  the  rudder  under  the 
blows  of  the  sea,  and  three  days  of  anxiety  and  hard  work  were 
passed  in  futile  attempts  to  secure  the  rudder  by  appliances  from 
the  outside,  the  ship  being  battened  down  all  the  time  and  extremely 
uncomfortable  as  well  as  in  much  peril. 

The  senior  assistant  engineer  of  the  vessel,  Mr.  B.  F.  Wood, 
had  remarked  to  others  who  were  lamenting  the  plight  they  were  in 
that  he  could  secure  the  rudder  if  given  a  chance  to  try,  and  his 
remark  was  finally  carried  to  the  captain  with  the  suggestion  that  it 
was  his  duty  in  the  emergency  to  give  the  engineer  an  opportunity, 
as  the  salvation  of  the  ship  seemed  to  depend  upon  getting  the 
steering  gear  repaired  and  getting  under  way.  After  some  hesita- 
tion   Mr.  Wood  was  told  to  do  anything  he  saw  fit,  and  within 
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twenty  minnteB  he  had  the  mdder  fast  and  was  at  work  readjusting 
the  gear  below,  completing  the  latter  work  within  three  hours,  when 
the  ship  got  nnder  way  and  struggled  back  to  Montevideo  for  per- 
manent repairs.  Mr.  Wood  took  aft  a  section  of  the  bow  chain  and 
wound  it  about  the  rudder-head  until  the  mass  furnished  sujficient 
leverage  to  allow  a  deck  tackle  hooked  in  each  side  to  hold  it  fast. 
The  largest  steamship  ever  built — the  QreaJt  Eastern — ^had  had  an 
exactly  similar  break-down  in  mid-ocean  and  had  not  only  secured 
the  rudder  in  the  same  manner  but  had  actually  been  steered  to  port 
by  means  of  the  tackles  hooked  in  the  mass  of  chain.  This  is  not 
an  especially  bright  expedient  after  one  knows  of  it,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  Mohongo  no  one  but  Mr.  Wood  appears  to  have  been  able  to 
think  of  it,  or  to  have  had  it  stowed  away  in  his  mind,  after  reading 
of  the  (7rea^.£%Mtem '8  mishap.  The  captain  of  the  vessel.  Commander 
J.  W.  A.  Nicholson,  often  remarked  to  naval  ofBicers  afterward  in 
telling  the  story  that  *^Ben"  Wood  saved  the  Mohcmgo  by  his 
ingenuity. 

The  only  instance  in  the  history  of  the  American  navy  of  a 
steam  vessel  being  lost  with  all  on  board  occurred  at  the  beginning 
of  1866.  The  unfortunate  vessel  was  the  NarcismSj  a  small  pur- 
chased steamer  that  had  been  in  service  in  the  West  Gulf  squadron 
as  a  gun-boat  and  had  been  in  bad  luck  there,  having  been  sunk  by 
a  torpedo  in  Mobile  Bay  in  December,  1864,  without  any  loss  of 
life,  however.  She  had  been  subsequently  raised  and  repaired  for 
use  as  a  tug  and  despatch  vessel  at  the  Pensacola  navy  yard.  On 
the  first  day  of  January,  1866,  she  left  Pensacola  for  Key  West, 
under  the  command  of  Acting  Ensign  J.  S.  Bradbury,  and  was 
wrecked  in  the  surf  on  Egmont  Key,  near  Tampa,  Florida,  the  night 
of  January  2nd,  the  entire  ship's  company  of  thirty-two  officers  and 
men  perishing  with  her.  Among  the  lost  was  the  chief  engineer. 
Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Francis  B.  Shoemaker,  and  three 
acting  third  assistants — Messrs.  Edward  A.  Hopkins,  Joshua 
Halsall,  and  George  Anderson. 

In  March,  1866,  yellow  fever  appeared  on  the  sloop-of-war 
Kearsargej  at  sea  at  the  time  making  a  passage  from  Monrovia, 
Liberia,  to  Lisbon,  and  seven  officers,  including  the  surgeon.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Yreeland,  and  seven  men  died.  Four  of  the  unfortunate 
o£Scers   were  members  of  the  engineer  corps — Messrs.    Joel  A. 
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Bnllard  and  Joseph  Hoops,  second  assistant  engineers,  and  Richard 
F.  Edwards  and  E.  R.  Tyson,  third  assistants. 

In  Angnst  of  the  same  year  the  iron  donble-ender  Jfuscooia 
doing  service  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  also  suffered  from  the  same 
dread  disease,  losing  one  ofKoer  and  a  number  of  men  and  was 
forced  to  proceed  to  a  home  port  for  help  as  the  deceased  officer  was 
the  surgeon.  Dr.  J.  Wesley  Boyden.  When  the  Musooota  arrired 
off  Pensacola  in  distress  she  had  over  seventy  cases  on  board  and 
was  wholly  unable  to  proceed  further  on  account  of  all  the  engineers 
but  one — Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Jos.  P.  Mickley — and 
the  greater  part  of  the  fire-room  force  being  down  with  the  fever. 
It  being  imperative  that  she  should  go  to  a  northern  climate,  volun- 
teers were  asked  for  the  perilous  service  and  a  sufficient  number 
cheerfully  offered  themselves  to  take  the  ship  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
where  she  was  put  out  of  commission.  Acting  Passed  Assistant 
Burgeon  8.  P.  Boy er,  Acting  First  Assistant  Engineer  Thomas  Dobbs, 
Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  J.  Y.  Home,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  firemen  to  run  the  Mvscoota^  all  volunteered  from  the 
special  service  steamer  Newbem  then  at  the  Pensacola  navy  yard. 
Other  volunteers  were  Acting  Ensigns  A.  J.  Iverson  and  B.  Hunter. 
To  offer  one's  self  for  service  of  such  deadly  peril  as  this  in  time  of 
peace  requires  courage  of  a  lofty  order  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know 
that  these  gallant  men  received  an  appropriate  expression  from  the 
Navy  Department  of  its  appreciation  of  their  heroism.  The  follow, 
ing  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Acting  Engineer  Dobbs,  and  is  the 
same  in  terms  as  others  sent  to  the  other  officers  who  came  forward 
so  nobly  in  the  distressing  emergency  : 

^^  Navy  Dbpartmbnt, 

**  Washington,  Sept.  7th,  1866. 

'^Sib:  The  Department  has  learned  through  Commodore 
Winslow,  commanding  the  Gulf  squadron,  and  Commander  Pattison, 
commanding  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Mudcoota^  of  your  heroic  conduct  in 
volunteering  for  service  on  that  vessel  when  her  complement  of 
officers  and  men  had  been  reduced  and  weakened  by  death  and  dis- 
ease from  a  contagious  fever  then  raging,  there  being  at  the  time 
seventy-five  cases  on  board. 
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<^  Your  conduct  on  the  occasion  deserres  commendation  and  is 
appreciated  by  the  Department. 

^'  Very  respectfully,  &c., 

"  Wm.  Faxon, 

*'  Admg  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
^^  Act.  Ist  Asst.  Engineer  Thomas  Dobbs, 

'*  V.  S.  S.  Mvscoota,  Portmwuthy  N.  fl"." 

The   screw-sloop  Sacramento,  of  the  Ganandaiffoa  class,  while 
making  a  special  cruise  in  the  East  Indies  was  wrecked  on  the  19th 
of  Jnne,  1867,  on  the  reefs  near  the  mouth  of  the  Godavery  River 
on  the  Goromandel  coast  of  Hindustan.     The  vessel  was  a  total  loss 
together  with  all  the  effects  of  the  officers  and  men,  but  no  lives 
were  lost.     In  attempting  to  get  on  shore  by  the  use  of  rafts  con- 
structed on  the  wreck,  one  raft  with  twenty-nine  officers  and  men 
was  swept  out  to  sea  by  the  tide  and  currents  and  its  occupants 
would  have  perished  but  for  their  chance  discovery  and  rescue  the 
following  day  by  a  passing  steamer — the  Arabia,  of  the  British 
India  Company.     After  a  succession  of  privations  on  a  sterile  coast 
the  shipwrecked  crew  reached  Madras  and  subsequently  proceeded 
to  the  United  States  in  a  chartered  British  ship,  the  General  Caul- 
field.     The  executive  officer.  Lieutenant  Commander  P.  C.  Johnson, 
and  Chief  Engineer  Wm.  B.  Brooks  were  left  behind  to  guard  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  disposing  of  the  wreck.     The  other 
engineers   who  shared  in   this  unpleasant  experience  were  F.  L. 
Miller,   John  D.  Ford,  James  Wylie,  and  David  M.  Fulmer,  all 
second  assistant  engineers,  and  third  assistant  Robert  D.  Taylor. 

An  earthquake  in  the  West  Indies  on  the  afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber 18th,  1867,  followed  by  a  tremendous  tidal  wave,  dragged  the 
U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Monongahsla  from  her  anchorage  in  the  harbor  of 
Frederiksted,  St.  Croix,  and  carried  her  over  the  warehouses  into 
the  streets  of  the  town;  the  reflux  wave  left  her  stranded  on  a 
reef  at  the  water's  edge  practically  uninjured  and  almost  on  an  even 
keel.  Only  three  of  her  men,  who  were  on  duty  as  boatkeepers  at 
the  time,  were  lost.  Her  chief  engineer,  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Zeigler,  was 
enthusiastic  over  a  project  to  launch  her  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  with  drawings  and  plans  to  explain  his  plan  to  the 
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Department  officials,  the  result  being  that  the  bark  Purveyor  was 
fitted  out  at  the  New  York  navj  yard  with  all  the  material  deemed 
necessarj  by  Mr.  Zeigler  and  with  a  force  of  twenty-six  shipwrights 
under  charge  of  Naval  Oonstructor  Thomas  Davidson  proceeded 
to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  After  an  infinite  amount  of  labor  for 
more  than  three  months  in  building  launching  ways  and  strengdien- 
ing  the  ship  she  was  successfully  floated  and  thus  preserved  for 
many  years  of  active  naval  service.  Constructor  Davidson  in 
reporting  upon  his  work  expressed  his  indebtedness  to  Chief  Engin- 
eer Zeigler  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  and  to  whom  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  was  largely  due.  Mr.  Zeigler  then  held 
only  an  acting  appointment  as  a  chief  engineer  continued  over  from 
the  war  time,  and  for  this  service,  in  connection  with  his  manage- 
ment  of  the  machinery  of  the  Monadnock  on  her  voyage  to  California, 
he  was  rewarded  with  a  commission  as  a  chief  engineer  in  the 
regular  navy. 

A  much  more  terrible  earthquake  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
Americi^  the  18th  of  August,  1868,  almost  completely  destroyed  the 
city  of  Arica,  Peru,  and  hurled  to  destruction  the  U.  S.  storeship 
Fredxmia^  her  annihilation  being  so  complete  that  no  vestige  of 
her  remained  when  the  waters  subsided.  Her  commanding  officer, 
the  surgeon,  the  paymaster,  and  two  men,  who  happened  to  be  on 
shore,  survived,  but  the  remainder  of  the  crew  amounting  to  twenty- 
eight  officers  and  men  perished.  The  IT.  S.  S.  TTo^ee,  the  first 
built  of  the  iron  double-enders,  was  also  in  the  harbor  of 
Arica  and  was  removed  from  the  navy  list,  though  not  destroyed. 
She  was  carried  inland  by  the  tidal  wave  and  deposited  almost 
uninjured  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  beyond  high  water  mark, 
where  she  is  yet  unless  her  remains  have  been  very  recently  removed, 
the  nature  of  her  surroundings  being  such  as  to  make  the  cost  of 
floating  her  by  means  of  ways  or  digging  a  trench  much  more  than 
her  value.  Incredible  as  it  seems,  she  lost  only  one  man  in  the 
remarkable  experience. 

Another  of  the  iron  double-enders  came  to  grief  in  the  same 
ocean  about  a  month  before  the  disaster  to  the  Waieree.  While 
bound  for  Alaska  from  Victoria,  B.  C,  the  Swwanee  ran  upon  a 
rock  in  Shadwell  Passage,  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  and  became  a 
total  wreck,  the  tide  leaving  soon  after  she  struck  causing  her  to 
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break  np.  Her  people  were  taken  oflE  by  Her  Majesty's  steamer 
Sparrtywha/why  and  were  able  to  save  many  of  their  effects,  as  the 
water  was  smooth.  A  coast  pilot  was  in  charge  at  the  time  of  the 
wreck  and  the  rock  on  which  she  struck  was  previonsly  unknown. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1868,  six  armed  boats  from  the  U.  S.  S. 
Mohican  under  command  of  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Brownson,  the  exe- 
cutive oflBicer  of  that  vessel,  were  sent  up  the  Teacapan  river, 
Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  the  piratical  steamer  Forwwrd 
which  had  been  guilty  of  depredations  in  that  region.  A  sharp 
fight  ensued,  resulting  in  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  Forward^ 
but  the  American  force  suffered  the  loss  of  Ensign  J.  M.  Wain- 
wright  and  one  enlisted  man  killed,  and  three  wounded,  one  of  the 
latter  being  Second  Assistant  Engineer  F.  W.  Townrow,  who  was 
shot  from  shore  while  in  one  of  the  boats  and  severely  injured. 

The  sloop-of-war  Oneida^  having  completed  a  cruise  on  the 
Asiatic  station,  sailed  from  Yokohama  homeward  bound  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  January  24th,  1870.  Less  than  two  hours  later  when 
about  ten  miles  from  Yokohama  she  was  run  down  by  a  heavy  iron 
mail  steamer  inward  bound — the  Bombay  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  line — and  sank  fifteen  minutes  later.  Of  24  officers  and 
152  men  but  two  of  the  former  and  fifty-seven  of  the  latter  escaped 
death,  the  surviving  officers  being  Master  1. 1.  Yates  and  Surgeon 
James  Suddards.  The  entire  starboard  quarter  of  the  Oneida  was 
cut  off  down  to  below  the  water  line  and  her  sinking  was  so  ob- 
.  viously  a  question  of  brief  time  that  the  Bombay  was  hailed  for  as-^ 
sistance,  signal  guns  were  fired  and  the  whistle  blown  constantly  : 
regardless  of  which  the  5(9m6a2/ proceeded  on  her  way  to  Yokohama, 
her  master,  Eyre,  testifying  later  that  he  heard  no  signals,  although 
the  guns  of  the  Oneida  were  distinctly  heard  in  Yokohama,  more 
than  nine  miles  away. 

The  frightful  loss  of  life  on  the  Oneida  was  due  to  lack  of 
boats,  the  gig  being  crushed  in  the  collision  and  one  of  the  cutters 
destroyed  by  the  smoke-pipe  falling  on  it  shortly  before  the  ship 
went  down  ;  three  other  boats  had  been  lost  in  a  gale  not  long 
before  and  had  not  been  replaced.  Had  the  Bombay  sent  her  boats 
to  the  rescue  nearly  all  would  have  been  saved.  The  Oneida  had 
been  very  popular  on  the  station  and  the  circumstances  of  her  taking 
off  were  such  that  public  feeling  in  the  foreign  settlement  at  Yoko- 
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ham*  was  intensely  bitter  against  the  master  of  the  Bombay;  so 
bitter  in  fact  that  serions  thoughts  of  lynching  him  were  enter- 
tained. A  sailor  can  commit  no  more  grievous  crime  against  his 
fellows  than  to  sail  awaj  from  a  sinking  ship.  A  court  of  inquiry 
composed  of  the  British  consul  at  Yokohama,  two  commanders  of 
British  war  vessels,  and  the  masters  of  two  British  merchant  shipe, 
subsequently  punished  Oaptain  Eyre  by  suspending  his  master's  cer- 
tificate for  six  months  !  Much  has  been  said  about  this  verdict  and 
about  the  tragedy  generally,  and  much  might  be  said  about  it  even 
now,  though  perhaps  it  is  better  to  pass  the  opportunity  by. 

In  her  lonely  and  terrible  ending  in  Yedo  Bay  the  Oneida,  un- 
fortunate from  the  day  of  her  birth,  furnished  examples  of  devo- 
tion to  duty,  self-sacrifice  and  true  manhood  as  glorious  to  our 
navy  and  nation  as  any  deeds  in  war,  and  proved  that  heroism  and 
nobility  in  the  American  sailor  had  not  ended  with  the  war  in  which 
she  took  such  a  conspicuous  part.  Her  people  went  to  their  sta- 
tions on  deck  and  below  when  the  alarm  was  given  and  coolly 
performed  their  allotted  duties  without  murmuring  or  panic,  though 
they  knew  that  death  was  very  near.  The  sick  were  put  into  the 
only  boat  that  could  be  lowered  and  with  the  surgeon  in  charge 
shoved  off  from  the  doomed  vessel  without  a  word  of  protest  or 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  man  to  get  into  it,  when  the  only 
hope  of  all  of  that  ship's  company  left  behind  lay  in  a  single 
cutter  lying  in  chocks  on  the  deck.  Commander  Williams  refused 
the  entreaties  of  officers  and  men  to  try  to  save  himself,  and  went 
down  standing  on  the  bridge  of  his  ship  where  he  said  he  belonged. 
The  last  official  act  on  the  Oneida  was  performed  by  the  navigator, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Alonzo  W.  Muldaur,  who  at  the  last  mo. 
ment  saluted  the  captain  as  calmly  as  at  Sunday  inspection  and 
reported  the  condition  of  the  ship.  He  was  the  same  officer  who, 
as  an  acting  master,  received  commendation  and  promotion  for  his 
conduct  in  the  Sassacas-Albema/rle  fight,  and  whose  brilliant  career 
as  a  volunteer  officer  during  the  war  had  won  him  a  commission  in 
the  regular  navy.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  instances  of 
heroism  related  by  the  survivors.  The  engineers  of  the  ship  died 
at  their  stations,  and  were  the  following  :  First  Assistant  Engineers 
N.  B.  Littig  (acting  chief),  and  Haviland  Barstow;  Second  Assist, 
ant  Engineers  G.  W.  C.  Senter  and  John  Fornance. 
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In  August,  1870,  tho  U.  S.  steamer  PaloSj  having  been  altered 
into  a  small  gnnboat,  was  sent  to  the  Asiatic  station  for  service  in 
the  rivers  of  China  and  passed  through  the  Suez  canal  the  11th, 
12th,  and  13th  of  that  month,  the  fact  being  suflScientlj  important 
to  mention  because  she  was  the  first  vessel  of  the  American  navy 
to  make  use  of  that  canal. 

The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  service,  approved 
March  1,  1869,  appropriated  $50,000  for  beginning  the  work  of 
deepening  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Midway  Islands  in  the 
North  Pacific  ocean  to  aflford  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  naval  and 
merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  those  remote  waters.  The 
work  was  undertaken  by  a  contractor  and  the  side-wheel  steamer 
Sagmcm  detailed  to  assist  therein.  No  appropriation  being  made 
the  following  year  to  pursue  this  desirable  improvement,  it  had  to 
be  abandoned,  the  Sagmaw  collecting  the  contractor's  men  and 
tools  and  departing  for  San  Francisco  the  28th  of  October,  1870. 
Before  proceeding  on  his  course,  Commander  Sicard  determined  to 
run  down  to  Ocean  Island,  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  west- 
ward, to  rescue  any  sailors  who  might  be  wrecked  there;  a  fatal  act 
of  kindness,  for  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  Sagmaw^  run- 
ning slowly  in  the  darkness,  struck  and  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  pro- 
jecting from  the  island  she  was  seeking.  The  people  got  ashore 
without  loss  of  life  and  succeeded  in  saving  from  the  wreck  a  scanty 
supply  of  provisions  estimated  as  sufficient  to  last  for  three  months 
on  one-fourth  rations,  just  enough  to  sustain  life. 

Accounts  of  previous  wrecks  on  the  same  dangerous  spot 
reported  the  existence  of  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  but  all  efforts  to 
find  it  failed  and  the  men  began  to  suffer  terribly  from  thirst,  only 
two  small  breakers  of  water  having  been  brought  on  shore.  Men 
were  set  digging  for  water  all  over  the  islet,  but  no  fresh  water 
could  be  found,  the  supply  in  the  breakers  being  husbanded  in  the 
meantime  by  serving  it  out  at  the  rate  of  two  table-spoonsful  three 
times  a  day.  This  was  but  an  aggravation  and  the  men  sought 
relief  by  keeping  their  clothes  soaked  with  sea  water,  many  of  them, 
as  they  waded  out  into  the  water  for  this  purpose,  thinking  of  suicide 
hy  drowning  as  a  last  alternative  to  the  more  terrible  death  from 
thirst.  In  this  extremity  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Saginaw,  First 
Assistant  Engineer  James  Butterworth,  who  is  described  as  having 
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been  foremost  in  all  efforts  to  recover  necessary  articles  from  the 
wreck  in  the  dangerous  surf,  discovered  a  small  boiler,  that  had 
belonged  to  the  contractor  and  had  rolled  off  the  deck,  lying  sub- 
merged near  the  reef.  Elnowing  the  use  he  could  make  of  it  he 
carefully  noted  its  position,  and  after  reporting  his  discovery 
returned  with  boats  and  men  and  succeeded  in  getting  it  ashore  after 
great  labor.  Stowed  inside  the  paddle-box  of  the  wreck  was  a  ooil 
of  iron  pipe  with  a  section  of  hose  attached  to  it,  and  this  Mr. 
Butterworth  secured  at  much  risk,  though  quickly,  as  he  knew  just 
where  to  look  for  it.  With  the  coil  immersed  in  the  sea  and  con- 
nection made  from  it  with  the  hose  to  the  boiler  set  up  on  the  beach 
a  distiller  was  extemporized  that  would  produce  ten  gallons  of  water 
an  hour,  and  the  danger  of  death  by  thirst  was  past.  The  spring  of 
fresh  water  was  found  after  the  party  had  been  three  weeks  on  the 
island. 

The  prospect  of  rescue  by  being  discovered  by  a  passing  vessel 
was  very  remote  in  those  unfrequented  waters,  and  the  executive 
officer.  Lieutenant  John  G.  Talbot,  volunteered  to  go  for  assistance 
in  the  whale-boat  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  about  fifteen  hundred 
miles  distant.  This  being  the  only  hope,  though  a  desperate  one, 
he  was  allowed  to  go,  departing  from  Ocean  Island  with  a  volunteer 
crew  of  four  men  on  the  18  th  of  November,  and  after  experiencing 
much  privation  and  difficulty  arrived,  on  the  19th  of  December,  off 
one  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  attempting  to  land,  the  boat  was 
capsized  and  all  drowned  but  one  man — ^Wm.  Halford,  coxswain. 
The  details  of  this  distressing  event  are  too  well  known  to  need 
repeating,  though  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  simple  mural  tablet 
ui  memory  of  Lieutenant  Talbot  which  is  in  the  chapel  at  the  Naval 
Academy  tells  of  as  noble  an  example  of  heroism  as  any  of  the  im- 
posing shafts  throughout  the  world  that  preserve  the  deeds  of  the 
great.  A  small  steamer  was  dispatched  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Ocean  Island  and  the  shipwrecked  men  rescued  early  in  January, 
1871,  they  having  at  that  time  nearly  completed  a  small  schooner 
in  which  to  attempt  their  own  rescue. 

But  one  sextant  was  saved  from  the  Saginaw  and  this  of  course 
had  to  go  with  Talbot  in  the  whale-boat.  As  the  odds  were  great 
that  this  boat  would  never  reach  her  destination,  another  sextant 
became  a  necessity  to  those  left  behind  who  might  remain  to  perish 
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on  their  sand  heap  withoat  the  means  of  making  another  attempt  to 
cross  the  sea,  and  this  other  sextant  was  supplied  by  the  ingenuity 
of  Assistant  Engineer  Herschel  Main,  a  graduate  of  the  Naval 
Academy  of  the  class  of  1868.  Without  proper  tools  and  in  abso- 
lute lack  of  material  it  seems  an  impossible  feat  to  make  an  instru- 
ment of  precision  like  a  sextant,  but  the  task  was  well  done  and  the 
result,  a  curious  instance  of  what  patience  and  ingenuity  may  accom- 
plish, is  still  preserved  in  the  engineering  department  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  where  the  maker  acquired  the  knowledge  that  made  his 
labor  possible. 

The  dial  plate  of  a  vacuum  gauge  washed  ashore  was  used  for 
the  body  of  the  instrument,  screws  and  other  fittings  for  it  being 
made  from  some  brass  curtain  rods  found  in  the  wreckage.  The 
moving  arm  was  made  from  a  copper  bolt  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  ship 
timber  and  laboriously  hammered  flat  and  filed  into  shape.  A  for- 
tunate find  was  made  on  the  beach  of  a  gauge  cock  with  a  taper  hole 
in  it  for  the  plug,  this  hole  being  smaller  than  the  curtain  rods  and 
the  cock  therefore  available  for  the  material  from  which  to  make  the 
accurate  pivot  on  which  the  moving  arm  was  to  swing.  The  material 
for  the  mirrors  was  a  small  oval  shaving  glass  such  as  sailors  use, 
and  the  only  one  in  camp.  From  dread  of  breaking  this  precious 
mirror,  each  edge  was  first  filed  almost  half  through  before  attempt- 
ing to  break  it  to  shape,  and  these  filings  were  carefully  treasured 
for  use  in  grinding  in  the  taper  pin  made  from  a  curtain  rod  to  fit 
the  pivot  sleeve  formed  from  the  gauge  cock.  The  frames  for  the 
mirrors  were  made  from  two  brass  bureau-drawer  locks.  The  shade 
glasses  were  spare  ones  taken  from  the  saved  sextant.  A  piece  of 
sheet  zinc  cut  to  shape  and  scoured  with  ashes  served  for  a  scale 
plate,  the  scale  being  transferred  to  it  from  the  sextant  by  marking 
with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  the  vernier  was  made  in  the  same 
way.  Rivets  made  from  copper  tacks  taken  from  the  sheathing  of 
a  boat  held  the  scale  plate  to  the  arc  of  the  extemporized  sextant. 
Pieces  of  curtain  rods  were  used  for  legs  and  a  handle  was  formed 
by  burning  a  hole  through  a  piece  of  wood  and  mounting  it  on  a 
piece  of  curtain  rod,  with  brackets  made  of  drawer-lock  plates. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking  was  making  the 
tangent  and  thumb  screws,  there  being  no  die  plate  with  which  to 
cut  the  threads.     Mr.  Main  had  a  small  tap  with  which  he  tapped 
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some  holes  in  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  and  then  used  the  holes  for  dies, 
the  threads  being  first  filed  nearly  to  shape,  nsing  the  tap  as  a  model. 
The  tools  at  the  disposal  of  this  yonng  engineer  were  a  hammer,  a 
chisel,  two  small  taps,  four  or  five  half- worn  and  ill  adapted  files,  a 
pocket  knife,  a  drill  brace,  and  some  pieces  of  steel  wire  from  which 
he  made  drills  and  a  small  chisel.  When  finished  and  adjusted,  tbe 
instrument  was  found  equal  to  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended, 
and  accurate  to  within  one  minute  as  compared  with  observation, 
made  with  the  other  sextant. 

A  noteworthy  act  of  bravery  on  the  part  of  an  engineer  is  told 
by  the  following  official  letter: 

*'NaVY   DSPABTiniNT, 

^'Washinoton,  June  12,  1872. 
''Bib:  The  Department  takes  pleasure  in  informing  you  that 
it  has  received  from  your  commanding  officer.  Captain  Crosby,  a 
report  highly  honorable  to  you  as  an  officer,  and  giving  you  claims 
to  public  respect  and  esteem  as  an  individual.  It  refers  to  the  cour- 
age and  humanity  displayed  on  the  27th  ultimo  by  yourself  and  also 
by  Ordinary  Seaman  Henry  Couch,  and  Landsman  Oeorge  W. 
Cutter,  in  leaping  overboard  from  the  Powhatan  in  order  to  save 
the  life  of  Seaman  James  Mitchell,  who  had  fallen  from  aloft,  and 
was  so  injured  by  the  fall  as  to  be  unable  to  help  himself.  This  act 
of  true  heroism  will  make  a  part  of  your  history  and  reputation  in 
in  the  service,  and  give  you  a  record  well  worth  preserving 
unblemished. 

"Medals  of  honor  will  be  prepared  for  Ordinary  Seaman  Couch 
and  Landsman  Cutter,  and  you  are  at  liberty  so  to  inform  them. 
"I  am  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

''Gbo.  M.  Robbson, 

''  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
''  2d  Asst.  Engineer  Gbobgk  Cowib,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N., 

''  U.  S.  S.  Powhatan,  MrfoUk,  Fi." 
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"Their  names  were  counted  on  the  day  of  battle ;  but  they  were  overlooked  in 
the  division  of  the  spoil. ''—6Hbbon. 

Condition  of  the  Engineer  Corps  after  the  War— Resignations— The  Question  of 
Brevet  Rank— First  and  Second  Assistant  Engineers  Become  Commissioned 
OfEicers— Chief  Engineer  J.  W.  King  Appointed  Bngineer-in-Chief-— Sweeping 
Reduction  in  Rank  of  Staff  Officers— Use  of  Steam  Discontinued  on  Ships  of 
War— The  Pay  Act  of  1870— The  Act  of  1871. 

THE  Navy  Register  issned  in  January,  1865,  contains  the  names 
of  474  regular  and  1,803  volunteer  engineers,  of  whom  59 
regulars  and  55  volunteers  were  chief  engineers,  and  the  total  num- 
ber was  about  the  same  four  months  later  when  the  war,  so  far  as 
the  navy  was  concerned,  was  practically  over.  The  sale  of  vessels 
no  longer  needed  and  the  stoppage  of  work  on  those  building  made 
it  advisable  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  many  of  these  officers 
and  the  process  of  disbanding  the  volunteer  force  began  at  once, 
although  it  was  several  years  before  all  the  acting  engineers  dis- 
appeared. In  the  case  of  all  volunteer  officers  the  custom  was  to 
grant  about  three  months'  leave  with  pay  prior  to  discharge  and 
to  give  an  ornamental  discharge  paper  embellished  with  the  great 
seal  of  the  Navy  Department  as  a  suitable  and  appropriate  souvenir 
of  military  service.  The  wording  of  this  discharge  was  complimen- 
tary to  the  recipient,  and  as  follows: 

'*The  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  having,  under  the 
beneficent  guidance  of  Almighty  God,  been  brought  to  a  successful 
termination,  a  reduction  of  the  Naval  force  becomes  necessary. 

*' Having  served  with  fidelity  in  the  United  States  navy  from 

the  .  .  .  day  of ,  186  .  .  to  the  present  date,   you  are 

hereby  honorably  discharged  with  the  thanks  of  the  Department." 

The  regular  engineers  who  remained  in  the  navy  were  rather  more 
unfortunate  than  their  volunteer  brethren  who,  without  any  claim  for 
retention,  could  not  object  to  being  discharged  and  returned  to 
civil  life  with  an  honorable  record  of  duty  well  done,  and  with  all 
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the  poBsibilities  of  the  reviying  induBtries  of  the  ooimtr j  before  thenu 
The  Dumber  of  regulars  was  fixed  by  the  act  of  July  ij  1864,  which 
limited  the  number  of  chief  engineers  to  one  for  each  first  and 
second  rate  steam  vessel  of  war  and  the  number  of  assistants  to  the 
very  indefinite  "actual  needs  of  the  service."  With  the  rapid 
diminution  in  the  number  of  ships  and  the  certainty  that  the  number 
of  first  and  second  rates  could  not  in  time  of  peace  equal  the  number 
of  chief  engineers  already  in  the  service  came  discouragement  over 
the  hopelessness  of  their  prospects  and  the  engineers  began  to 
resign.  Within  four  years  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  whole  corps,  left  the  service  in  this 
manner. 

The  futility  of  hoping  for  promotion  was  not  the  only  source  of 
discouragement  to  the  engineers,  for  they  had  excellent  reasons  for 
feeling  themselves  slighted  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  for  war 
service.  They  knew  perfectly  well  the  invaluable  character  of  the 
services  rendered  by  them  as  a  corps  and  as  individuals,  and  when 
they  saw  other  officers  being  advanced  as  a  reward  for  similar  service 
and  themselves  passed  by  without  notice  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
became  heart-sick.  The  history  of  our  naval  persomiel  for  the  few 
years  succeeding  the  Civil  War  is  anything  but  pleasant.  Rivalry, 
jealousy,  and  strife  for  preferment  were  rampant,  not  only  between 
corps,  but  between  individuals  and  factions  within  separate  corps. 
The  columns  of  the  service  newspapers  at  the  time  were  literally 
flooded  with  letters  from  officers  urging  the  claims  of  some  individual 
or  party,  or  assailing  some  other  interest.  In  former  chapters  some 
reference  has  been  made,  especially  in  connection  with  the  com- 
petitive trials  of  machinery,  to  the  war  within  the  engineer  corps 
between  what  may  be  called  the  Isherwood  and  anti-Isherwood 
factions,  and  this  on  a  small  scale  represents  the  greater  strifes 
raging  throughout  the  navy. 

Although  line  and  staff  had  just  emerged  with  equal  credit 
from  a  long  and  weary  war  in  which  they  had  shared  common 
dangers  and  striven  side  by  side  for  the  salvation  of  their  country 
and  the  glory  of  the  navy,  the  relation  now  existing  between  them 
was  far  from  the  ideal  bond  of  comradeship.  One  side  was  obliged 
to  seek  official  recognition  for  service  well  done,  and  the  other  just 
as  energetically  opposed  the  endeavors  and  denied  the  claims  of  its 
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comrades  in  anus.  Without  going  into  this  controversy  at  any 
length,  it  will  be  instractive  to  touch  upon  one  of  the  many  issues 
quarrelled  over,  as  we  may  in  this  way  obtain  an  idea  of  the  feeling 
then  existing,  the  example  selected  being  the  question  of  brevet  rank 
in  the  navy. 

When  the  war  was  over  and  the  great  army  disbanded,  every 
o£Scer  of  the  regular  army  who  had  at  all  distinguished  himself  was 
given  the  somewhat  empty,  but  nevertheless  gratifying,  honor  of 
an  advance  in  rank  by  brevet,  no  distinction  of  corps  being  made  in 
the  distribution  of  this  honor,  all — cavalry,  infantry,  engineers, 
medical  department,  all  arms  and  branches — sharing  alike  in  the 
reward.  Brevets  were  not  confined  to  the  regular  army,  volunteers 
of  distinguished  and  faithful  service  receiving  the  same  honor,  in 
consequence  of  which  thousands  of  captains  were  mustered  out  as 
majors,  hundreds  of  majors  as  colonels,  and  scores  of  colonels  as 
brigadier  generals;  all  which  did  no  harm  and  justly  honored  the 
recipients.  With  this  example  before  it,  the  navy  was  not  long  in 
seeking  the  same  recognition  for  its  war  service  and  the  subject  of 
conferring  additional  rank  by  brevet  upon  all  naval  officers  whose 
record  of  service  was  meritorious  soon  became  a  question  of  general 
and  favorable  public  consideration.  As  in  the  army,  the  question 
of  corps  or  of  line  and  staflE  had  no  place  in  this  proposition,  the  in- 
herent capability  of  a  man  to  be  brave,  zealous,  and  faithful  remain- 
ing the  same  whether  he  serve  on  foot  or  on  horse- back,  whether 
above  or  below  decks,  or  whether  he  be  called  a  colonel,  a  com- 
mander, or  a  surgeon:  unhappily,  however,  this  issue  was  soon 
dragged  into  the  discussion,  as  appears  from  the  following  extracts 
from  letters  published  over  assumed  names  in  the  correspondence 
columns  of  one  of  the  service  newspapers: 

..."  Why  should  brevets  be  confined  to  the  army?  In  that 
service,  general,  field,  staff  and  line,  have  been  breveted — even 
doctors  have  been  made  colonels,  brigadiers  and  major  generals,  but 
no  one  in  the  navy  has  been  found  worthy  of  the  honor.  Surely  the 
boon  craved  has  been  richly  earned  by  the  work  performed  at  New 
Orleans,  WilmingtoD,  and  Mobile.  Brevets  in  the  army  never  pro- 
duce a  conflict  of  authority.  Cavillers  on  that  ground  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  regula/rly  educctted  naval  officer  is  possessed  of  too  high 
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a  tone  ever  to  allow  his  brevet  rank  to  affect  the  discipline  of  the 
service.  It  would  be  absurd  to  confer  brevets  on  the  staff,  for, 
with  all  due  respect  for  these  gentlemen,  it  is  believed  that  Hne 
officers  are  only  fairly  entitled  to  them,  beside  which,  the  line  have 
been  already  sufficiently  humiliated  to  claim  exemption  from  further 
inroads  on  their  prerogative.  The  navy  is  in  a  state  of  transition, 
and  queer  changes  are  taking  place.  Time-honored  class  distinc- 
tions are  ruthlessly  swept  away,  and,  if  the  ^  steerage  be  fleeted  aft, ' 
and  bulkheads  knocked  down,  then  good-by  to  peace  and  comfort 
in  every  (%n»/!0d  ward-room. "  ^ 

Another  correspondent  adds  the  following  fuel  to  the  brightly- 
blazing  controversy: 

^'  There  is  frequent  complaint  by  staff  officers  that  thdr  rank 
stops  at  captain,  while  a  line  officer  may  get  to  be  an  admiral;  is 
not  the  contrast  which  their  position  offers  to  that  of  their  army 
brethren  sufficient  to  show  them  that  nan-combaiants  can  not  and 
ought  not  to  look  for  such  high  rank?" 

Of  course  staff  officers  were  foolish  enough  to  reply  to  these 
aspersions,  citing  many  cases  of  gallant  service  performed  by  ^^non- 
combatants ''  upon  whom  it  would  be  <' absurd  to  confer  brevets." 
Instances  were  brought  up  of  engineer  officers  whose  heroism  and 
devotion  to  duty,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  had  saved  the  ships 
in  which  they  served  and  the  lives  of  all  on  board,  line  and  staff ; 
of  the  paymaster  who,  sword  in  hand,  fought  like  a  lion  on  the 
deck  of  his  ship  against  an  overwhelming  boarding  party  and 
rescued  from  death  his  commanding  officer;  of  the  assistant 
surgeon  who  carried  a  line  through  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell  to 
a  disabled  vessel  while  other  officers  looked  on:  but  nothing  came 
of  it  all.     The  navy  got  no  brevets  for  either  line  or  staff. 

Under  the  Welles  order  of  March  13,  1863,  first  and  second 
assistant  engineers  held  rank  with  masters  and  ensigns  respective!;, 
but  as  they  did  not  hold  commissions  from  the  President  they  pre- 
sented the  absurdity  of  warrant  officers  ranking  with  commissioned 

»  ''Bogus  "  in  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  June  16, 1866 ;  page  681. 
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ofiScers,  but  constrained  on  ship-board  to  the  status  of  warrant 
officers.  This  anomaly  was  removed  by  Congress  in  1866,  an  act 
approved  July  26th  of  that  year  providing  *'That  naval  constructors 
and  first  and  second  assistant  engineers  in  the  navy  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  shall 
have  naval  rank  and  pay  as  officers  of  the  navy."  Even  this  did 
not  assure  to  the  engineers  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  pertaining  to 
their  improved  official  status,  for  lack  of  room  on  ship-board  was 
given  as  a  reason  for  not  improving  their  messing  and  living  accom- 
modations, and  a  year  later,  in  July,  1867,  the  Department  issued 
a  circular  order  saying: 

^'  First  and  second  assistant  engineers,  being  now  comjnissioned, 
are  no  longer  regarded  as  steerage  officers.  For  want  of  sufficient 
ward-room  accommodations,  they  will  room  and  mess  in  conformity 
with  existing  regulations,  but  they  are  entitled  to  all  other  privi- 
leges of  commissioned  officers  with  whom  they  have  relative  rank." 

The  act  of  July  26,  1866,  was  a  most  important  one  for  the 
navy  in  many  respects.  It  fixed  the  number  of  line  officers  in  each 
rank,  making  the  total  number  on  the  active  list  867  commissioned 
officers,  which  was  more  than  twice  as  many  as  the  number  then  in 
the  service.  To  fill  the  vacancies  thus  created  in  the  different 
ranks  it  was  provided  that  promotions  be  made  by  selection  from 
the  rank  next  below  of  officers  who  had  rendered  the  most  efficient 
and  faithful  service  during  the  war.  It  also  provided  that  a  certain 
number  of  vacancies  in  the  different  grades  from  ensign  to  lieuten- 
ant commander  both  inclusive,  and  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
150,  might  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  volunteer  officers  who 
had  served  not  less  than  two  years,  and  in  this  way  a  number  of 
these  very  deserving  men  were  rewarded  for  their  war  services. 

The  flow  of  promotion  resulting  from  this  act  was  simply 
feverish,  in  many  cases  youths  going  from  the  position  of  midship- 
men through  the  lower  grades  and  receiving  commissions  as  lieu- 
tenant commanders  within  less  than  three  years.  This  rapid  advance 
in  rank  was  by  comparison  somewhat  of  an  injury  to  the  staff 
officers,  for  whom  the  act  provided  no  promotion,  and  who  conse- 
quently stood  still  while  their  former  juniors  went  far  ahead  of  them. 
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This  overlooking  of  the  interests  of  the  staff  was  especially  galling 
to  a  number  of  the  most  capable  members  of  the  engineer  corps 
who  had  been  on  duty  as  instructors  at  the  Naval  Academy  and 
who,  upon  going  to  sea  at  the  expiration  of  their  details,  found 
themselves  junior  in  rank  to  youngsters  who  a  short  time  before  had 
been  their  pupils:  the  navy  lost  the  services  of  some  of  these  able 
gentlemen,  for  with  such  a  practical  demonstration  of  neglect  they 
became  disgusted  and  resigned;  one  of  them,  Mr.  John  T.  Hawkins, 
first  assistant  engineer,  giving  his  reasons  as  above  in  an  open  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Another  of  them,  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Thurston,  now  Director  of  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  scientists  in  the  United  States 
and  by  achieving  such  a  position  has  proved  the  folly  of  the  policy 
that  drove  his  talents  out  of  the  navy. 

With  an  apparent  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  volunteer  engineers 
the  Department  offered  them  an  opportunity  similar  to  the  one  pro- 
vided by  Congress  for  the  volunteer  line  officers,  and  all  who  so 
desired  were  given  permission  to  appear  before  a  board  in  Phila- 
delphia for  examination  for  admission  into  the  regular  service.  As 
the  number  of  regular  engineers  then  in  the  navy  exceeded  the 
actual  needs  of  the  service  there  was  no  possibility  of  making  room 
for  more,  so  little  attention  was  given  to  the  findings  of  the  Phila- 
delphia examining  board  and  only  one  volunteer  engineer,  so  far 
as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  discover,  received  an  appointment  in 
the  navy  by  virtue  of  having  passed  that  examination.  To  provide 
rapid  promotion  for  line  officers  and  create  vacancies  for  worthy 
volunteers  that  branch  was  increased  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
fleet,  and  it  would  not  have  been  an  intolerable  burden  upon  the 
country  to  have  similarly  increased  the  engineer  corps  and  thus 
rewarded  in  the  same  manner  the  regular  and  volunteer  members  of 
an  equally  loyal  and  deserving  arm  whose  energetic  performance  of 
duty  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  the  navy  in  the  war. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  administration  that  came  into  power 
in  the  spring  of  1869  was  to  relieve  Mr.  Isherwood  from  his  office 
as  engineer-in-chief,  his  successor  being  appointed  on  the  fifteenth 
of  March,  a  few  days  before  his  term  of  office  would  have  expired 
by  limitation.  Mr.  Isherwood  needs  no  eulogy  from  one  who  has 
grown  up  in  the  service  long  since  his  day.      His  eight  years  occu- 
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pancy  of  the  office  of  engineer-in-chief  were  the  most  exacting  and 
important  in  the  history  of  the  steam  nayy,  during  which  time  every 
demand  made  upon  that  office  was  promptly  and  efficiently  met  and 
the  standard  of  nayal  engineering  in  the  United  States,  despite  the 
cries  of  those  personally  hostile  to  him,  raised  to  an  enviable  height. 
Ever  watchfnl  over  the  welfare  of  his  corps  and  a  fearless  defender 
of  its  rights,  he  missed  no  opportunity  to  advance  its  interests  and 
laid  aside  the  duties  of  his  office  as  the  head  of  the  corps  with 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  more  progress  had  been  made 
under  his  stewardship  than  had  been  accomplished  in  all  the  years 
before. 

Ohief  Engineer  James  W.  King,  IT.  S.  Navy,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Isherwood.  His  name  has  occurred  frequently  in 
the  preceding  pages  and  he  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  best  known 
engineers  in  the  service,  having  been  trusted  by  the  Department 
with  the  execution  of  many  important  duties.  He  had  been  fleet 
engineer  of  the  naval  force  that  captured  the  forts  at  Port  Boyal  in 
1861,  and  later,  in  1863,  was  detailed  as  superintendent  of  the  hulls 
of  all  iron  vessels  and  their  machinery  building  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  a  duty  that  involved  constant  travel  over  a  region  about  eight 
hundred  miles  in  extent  and  embraced  the  superintendence  of  the 
construction  of  vessels  costing  in  the  aggregate  nearly  seven  million 
dollars.  In  1864  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Europe  to 
collect  information  to  be  used  in  equipping  some  of  our  navy  yards 
for  building  iron  ships  and  manufacturing  marine  machinery  and 
armor  plates.  The  boiler  explosion  on  the  Chencmgo  and  some 
minor  casualties  having  convinced  the  Department  that  the  govern- 
ment was  being  imposed  upon  by  some  of  the  contractors  it  was 
determined  to  subject  all  work  under  contract  to  a  rigid  special 
examination  and  Mr.  King,  in  December,  1864,  was  selected  for 
this  very  responsible  duty,  his  orders  containing  the  following 
paragraph: 

''  It  is  deemed  best  that  an  engineer  of  approved  integrity,  and 
rigid  and  critical  ability,  should  visit  in  detail  every  place  outside  of 
the  navy  yards,  where  contract  work  is  being  executed  for  the  navy, 
and,  after  a  personal  and  careful  examination,  report  the  condition 
of  all  such  work,  and  whether  it  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
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specificatioDB  of  the  contracts.  Ton  are  hereby  selected  for  this 
important  dnty,  on  which  yon  will  enter  the  2d  prox.  Ton  will 
make  separate  reports  for  every  contract,  and  address  them  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

Under  this  order  Mr.  King  examined  and  reported  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  hulls  of  twenty  light  and  four  deep  draft  monitors,  and 
their  machinery,  nine  iron  screw  tugs  and  machinery,  twenty-sev^i 
pairs  of  marine  screw  engines,  boilers,  etc.,  for  wooden  ships,  and 
three  sets  of  engines  for  paddle-wheel  ships.  In  all  117  marine 
engines,  245  marine  boilers,  and  the  hulls  of  88  iron  vesseb,  in 
different  localities  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Mr.  King  was  especially  well  known  among  engineers  as  the 
author  of  an  excellent  text  book  on  marine  engines,  which  first 
appeared  in  1860.  His  book  is  now  out  of  date,  but  for  many  years 
was  regarded  as  the  best  American  work  of  the  kind  and  had  a 
greater  sale  than  any  book  ever  written  by  a  naval  officer  up  to  the 
appearance  of  Captain  Mahan's  work  on  Sea  Power  in  1893,  nine- 
teen editions  of  it  having  been  disposed  of  before  it  was  supplanted 
by  more  modern  books  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  King  held  the  office  of  engineer-in-chief  for  one  term  of 
four  years,  his  position  being  one  of  much  difficulty  as  the  aim  of 
the  administration  at  that  time  was  to  reduce  expenses  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  the  appropriations  granted  by  Congress  for  the  engineer- 
ing department  were  barely  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  repair  of 
machinery  already  afloat.  He  also  fell  heir  to  the  vexing  task  of 
straightening  out  the  many  claims  against  the  government  for 
machinery  contracted  for  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war  and  for 
which  the  ships  were  never  built.  The  principal  professional  event 
of  his  administration  was  the  introduction  of  the  compound  engine 
into  the  navy,  he  having  been  sent  to  Europe  in  1871  to  collect  data 
regarding  the  subject  and  in  his  report  recommended  the  adoption  of 
the  new  type  for  all  naval  vessels. 

Within  a  month  after  the  advent  of  the  new  administration  the 
naval  engineers  and  all  other  staff  officers  suffered  a  severe  blow  in 
the  publication  of  General  Order  No.  120,  dated  April  1,  1869. 
This  order  annulled  the  order  of  Secretary  Welles  of  March  13, 
1863,   quoted  in  Chapter  XXII.   of  this  work,  which  raised  the 
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Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Navy  from  March  15,  imd,  until  March  20, 1873. 
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aBsimilated  rank  of  staff  officers,  and  restored  to  operation  the  act 
of  March  3,  1859,  which  has  also  been  qnoted. 

General  Order  No.  120  read  as  follows: 

*'The  Attorney  General  having  advised  the  Department  that 
Congress  alone  can  fix  the  relative  rank  of  line  and  staff  officers  in 
the  navy,  and  the  only  officers  whose  relative  rank  has  been  thus 
legally  established  being  those  below  mentioned,  the  order  of  March 
13,  1863,  and  the  Navy  Regulations,  Article  II.,  paragraphs  six 
to  twenty-eight  (both  inclusive),  are  hereby  revoked  and  annulled. 

<' Surgeons  of  the  fleet,  paymasters  of  the  fleet,  and  fleet  engi- 
neers; and  surgeons,  paymasters,  and  chief  engineers  of  more  than 
twelve  years,  rank  with  commanders. 

^'  Surgeons,  paymasters,  and  chief  engineers  of  less  than 
twelve  years,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiral,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Vice  Admiral,  rank  with  lieutenants. 

'^Passed  assistant  surgeons  and  first  assistant  engineers  rank 
next  after  lieutenants. 

^  ^Assistant  surgeons,  assistant  paymasters,  and  second  assistant 
engineers  rank  next  after  masters. 

<* Third  assistant  engineers  rank  with  midshipmen." 

The  practical  effect  of  this  order  upon  the  standing  of  officers 
of  the  engineer  corps  may  best  be  shown  by  figures.  Prior  to  its 
issue  the  corps  had,  under  the  operation  of  the  Welles  order,  five 
members  ranking  with  captain;  forty-three  with  commander;  one 
with  lieutenant  commander;  ninety-one  with  lieutenant;  one  hun- 
dred  and  twelve  with  master,  and  thirty- three  with  midshipman. 
When  the  change  was  made  only  the  eight  senior  members  of  the 
corps  ranked  with  commander;  the  next  forty  with  lieutenant;  those 
who  had  before  ranked  with  lieutenant  were  put  down  as  ranking 
'^  next  after  "  that  grade,  and  their  next  juniors  appeared  as  rank- 
ing "next  after''  masters.  In  other  words,  every  engineer  in  the 
service  with  the  exception  of  three  who  remained  in  the  grade  of 
commander  was  reduced  one  rank,  and  forty  who  were  in  the  com- 
mander's  grade  were  degraded  two  ranks,  that  is,  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.     The  phrase  "ranking  next  after"  was  simply  another 
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way  of  Baying  that  the  rank  was  of  the  grade  below,  and  to  make 
sore  that  this  be  understood  the  general  order  was  followed  six 
weeks  later  by  a  circular  letter  to  commanders  of  stations  and 
squadrons  as  follows: 

^^The  Department  is  informed  that  certain  ofGlcers  of  the  nayy 
are  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  rank  above  them.  Those  officers  rank- 
ing by  order  and  the  law  of  Congress  ^  next  after  '  certain  grades 
will  be  considered  as  ranking  with  the  next  lower  grades.  For 
example,  a  stafif  officer  ranking  next  after  lieutenant  will  rank  with 
master,  and  one  ranking  next  after  master  will  rank  with  ensign, 
and  will  wear  in  each  case  a  corresponding  uniform.  Oommanders 
of  stations,  navy  yards,  and  squadrons  will  see  this  order  carried 
out." 

No  change  in  pay  was  inrolyed  in  this  degradation  in  rank, 
but  the  humiliation  was  complete  as  it  was,  entailing  as  it  did  the 
removal  of  stripes  and  other  insignia  of  rank  from  the  uniforms  and 
the  substitution  of  the  marks  of  inferior  grades.  Severe  as  this  was 
upon  the  engineer  corps  it  is  proper  to  say  in  regard  to  it  that  it 
bore  much  harder  upon  the  medical  corps,  which,  as  a  much  older 
establishment,  had  a  greater  proportion  of  its  members  in  the  higher 
grades  by  virtue  of  age  and  length  of  service.  Of  the  eighty  sur- 
geons fifteen  had  ranked  with  captains;  thirty-nine  with  commanders, 
and  twenty-six  with  lieutenant  commanders.  The  new  arrangement 
gave  twenty-one  of  them  the  rank  of  commander  and  the  other 
fifty-nine  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  with  corresponding  reductions 
among  the  assistant  surgeons.  The  pay  corps  also  suffered  more 
severely  than  the  engineers,  but  not  so  much  as  the  medical 
corps. 

The  personnel  of  the  engineer  corps  being  suppressed  by  this 
means,  attention  was  given  to  the  materialj  the  performance  of  such 
ships  as  the  Wa/mpcmoag  and  Monadnock  having  given  a  hint  that 
steam  was  becoming  a  military  arm  and  a  more  reliable  agent  for 
power  than  sails  or  oars.  A  general  order  dated  June  11,  1869, 
directed  that  ''  Hereafter  all  vessels  of  the  navy  will  be  fitted  with 
full  sail  power.  The  exception  to  this  will  be  the  tugs  and  dispatch 
vessels  not  fitted  with  sails.      Commanders  of  squadrons  will  direct 
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that  constant  exercises  shall  take  place  with  sails  and  spars.''  Then 
follows  in  the  order  a  long  list  of  exercises  in  which  proficiency 
would  be  required,  from  which  a  few  maj  be  quoted  as  examples: 

^^  Sending  up  and  down  top-gallant  masts,  lower  yards,  and 
top-masts  at  one  time." 

*'  Shifting  top-sail  yards." 

^'Getting  under  way  from  single  anchor  with  all  sail  set. " 
^^Ooming  to  single  anchor  and  taking  in  all  sail,  together.'' 
' '  Shifting  three  top-sails  at  one  time. 


J? 


Although  issued  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  is  a  pleasing 
sign  of  the  progress  made  in  that  time  that  this  order  sounds  as 
archaic  to-day  as  though  it  were  the  translation  of  an  inscription  from 
the  columns  of  the  temple  of  Eamak. 

A  week  later,  on  June  18,  the  above  order  was  followed  with 
another  enjoining  strict  economy  in  the  use  of  coal  and  directing 
the  commanders  of  fleets,  squadrons,  and  vessels  acting  singly  to  do 
all  their  cruising  under  sail  alone,  which,  it  was  stated,  ^  ^will  not 
only  have  the  effect  to  economize  coal  and  save  expense,  but  will 
also  instruct  the  young  officers  of  the  navy  in  the  most  important 
duties  of  their  profession."     Other  provisions  of  the  order  were: 

^ '  Regulations,  soon  to  be  issued,  will  determine  the  number  of 
times  it  will  be  desirable  to  get  up  steam  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
the  engines. 

'^  Commanders  are  not  to  make  dispatch  an  excuse  for  using 
coal  except  under  the  most  urgent  circumstances. 

^<  They  must  not  be  surprised,  if  they  fail  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  this  order,  if  the  coal  consumed  is  charged  to  their 
account." 

The  promised  regulation  to  establish  the  frequency  of  getting 
up  steam  to  turn  the  engines  did  not  materialize,  as  a  change  came 
over  the  control  of  the  Navy  Department  about  that  time.  Mr.  A. 
E.  Borie,  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  President  Grant  at 
the  beginning  of  his  administration,  continued  his  residence  in 
Philadelphia  where  he  had  large  business  interests  and  gave  only 
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intemipted  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  Department,  leaying  tiie 
latter  to  the  vice  admiral  of  the  navj  and  the  boreau  chiefs.  In 
Jnne  Mr.  Borie,  finding  himself  anable  to  do  justice  to  his  office 
without  neglecting  his  own  affairs,  tendered  his  resignation  and  was 
succeeded  on  the  26th  of  that  month  by  Mr.  George  M.  Bobeaon 
of  New  Jersey.  The  latter  gentleman,  having  nothing  more  impor- 
tant to  engross  his  time,  took  up  his  residence  in  Washington  and 
assumed  personal  charge  of  the  Navy  Department.  He  was  a 
self-willed  man,  fond  of  power,  somewhat  inclined  to  be  dictatorial, 
and  disposed  to  govern  his  department  himself,  the  result  of  which 
was  an  immediate  change  in  the  frequency  and  character  of  the 
general  orders  issued. 

Important  legislation  was  embodied  in  the  first  naval  appropri- 
ation bill  passed  by  the  41st  Oongress  and  approved  July  15,  1870. 
This  act  provided  a  new  schedule  of  pay  for  all  branches  of  the 
navy,  the  rates  established  being  practically  the  same  as  those  now 
(1 896)  in  effect,  with  the  exception  of  the  pay  of  passed  assistant 
engineers  which  has  since  been  modified.  The  new  pay  table 
amounted  to  an  increase  for  all  officers  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
the  pay  of  the  admiral  being  raised  from  $10,000  to  113,000  per 
annum;  that  of  captains  from  $3,600  to  $4,500;  lieutenants  from 
$1,875  to  $2,400;  fleet  surgeons,  paymasters,  and  engineers  from 
$3,300  to  $4,400;  first  assistant  engineers  from  $1,500  to  $2,000, 
and  so  on  for  all  the  different  grades  and  corps.  As  an  offset  to 
this  increase  all  officers  were  deprived  of  a  previous  commutation  for 
quarters  on  shore  duty  amounting  to  thirty-three  per  centum  of  their 
pay;  so  while  benefitting  in  sea  pay  the  navy  in  general  lost  greatly 
in  shore  pay,  where  the  higher  rate  is  usually  the  most  necessary. 

The  same  act  reduced  the  number  of  lieutenant  commanders 
from  180  to  80,  and  increased  the  number  of  lieutenants  from  180 
to  280:  the  numbers  of  masters  and  ensigns,  fixed  by  the  act  of 
July  25,  1866,  at  160  each,  were  by  this  latter  act  reduced  to  100 
each  and  ensigns  were  designated  as  steerage  officers  unless  assigned 
to  duty  as  watch  and  division  officers.  The  title  of  cadet  midship- 
man was  substituted  for  that  of  midshipman  as  the  designation  of 
students  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  the  grade  of  third  assistant 
engineer  was  declared  abolished,  its  occupants  being  transferred  to 
the  list  of  second  assistants.     Thus  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
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all  the  members  of  the  eogineer  corps  became  by  law  commissioned 
officers. 

The  question  of  staff  rank  in  the  navy  also  came  before  the  41  st 
Congress.  The  sea-going  staff  corps  had  patiently  witnessed  the 
eleyation  of  their  comrades  of  the  war  and  the  coincident  neglect  of 
their  own  claims  for  the  same  service,  but  when  they  were  suddenly 
struck  down  by  the  order  depriving  them  of  the  assimilated  rank 
giyen  them  during  the  war  as  a  reward  for  duty  well  done,  patience 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue  and  they  combined  in  an  appeal  to  Congress 
for  redress.  A  bill  regulating  staff  rank,  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  by  the  Hon.  A.  F.  Stevens  of  New  Hampshire 
and  ably  championed  by  him,  went  through  the  usual  stages  of  a 
bill  and  after  an  exhaustive  debate,  in  which  the  position  of  the 
naval  staff  was  presented  in  a  masterful  manner  by  Mr.  Stevens,  it 
reached  a  vote  in  the  House  in  January,  1871,  and  was  passed  by  a 
large  majority.  The  avowed  object  of  this  bill  was  to  define  the 
rank  of  staff  officers  in  the  navy  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that 
the  law  defined  staff  rank  in  the  army,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  in  the  exact  form  desired.  That  is,  it  provided 
for  a  stated  number  of  medical  directors,  with  the  rank  of  captam  ; 
a  stated  number  of  chief  engineers,  wUh  the  rank  of  commcmder; 
etc.,  etc. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session  became 
attached  to  the  naval  appropriation  bill  and  was  passed  as  a  part  of 
that  bill,  but  with  a  fatal  alteration.  Some  influence  hostile  to  the 
naval  staff  had  so  worked  upon  the  minds  of  the  senators  in  charge 
of  the  naval  bill  that  they  were  persuaded  to  qualify  the  rank  of  the 
staff  by  the  word  relatm  as  an  adjective.  With  this  amendment  the 
bill  went  to  a  conference  committee  and  the  friends  of  the  staff 
reluctantly  accepted  the  change,  as  certain  material  benefits  in  the 
matter  of  fixing  definite  numbers  in  th^  different  grades,  an  increased 
pay  for  bureau  chiefs,  exemption  of  ex-bureau  chiefs  of  the  staff 
from  sea  duty,  etc.,  were  conferred  by  other  parts  of  the  bill,  and 
thus  it  became  law,  the  act  receiving  the  President's  signature 
March  8,  1871. 

The  sections  of  this  act  which  fixed  the  grades  and  the  num- 
bers in  the  grades  for  the  engineer  corps  are  the  following: 
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<'  Sbc.  7.  That  the  officers  of  the  engineer  corps  on  the  active 
list  of  the  navy  shall  be  as  follows: 

'^  Ten  chief  engineers,  who  shall  have  the  relatiye  rank  of 
captain. 

^<  Fifteen  chief  engineers,  who  shall  have  the  relative  rank 
of  commander;  and 

^^  Forty-five  chief  engineers,  who  shall  have  the  relative  nmk 
of  lientenant  commander  or  lieutenant. 

^'  And  each  and  all  of  the  above-named  officers  of  the  engineer 
corps  shall  have  the  pay  of  chief  engineers  of  the  navy  as  now 
provided. 

''One  hundred  first  assistant  engineers,  who  shall  have  the 
relative  rank  of  lieutenant  or  master;  and 

''  One  hundred  second  assistant  engineers,  who  shall  have  the 
relative  rank  of  master  or  ensign;  and  the  said  assistant  engineers 
shall  have  the  pay  of  first  and  second  assistant  engineers  of  the 
navy,  respectively,  as  now  provided. 

''Sbc.  8.  That  no  person  under  nineteen  or  over  twenty- six 
years  of  age  shall  be  appointed  a  second  assistant  engineer  in  the 
navy ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  appointed  or  promoted  in  the  engineer 
corps  until  after  he  has  been  found  qualified  by  a  board  of  competent 
engineer  and  medical  officers  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  has  complied  with  existing  regulations." 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  origin  of  ''relative  rank," 
that  apple  of  discord  arraying  line  against  staff  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  still  progressing  and  still  distracting  the  naval  service.  That 
the  mtention  of  Congress  was  to  confer  actual  rank  upon  the  naval 
staff  is  evident  from  the  explanations  offered  in  both  branches  of 
that  body  by  members  who  reported  the  bill  back  from  conference, 
and  it  was  only  by  attaching  a  peculiar  significance  to  the  word  rel- 
oMve  after  the  act  became  law  that  this  intention  failed  to  be  real- 
ized. The  following  remarks  by  Senator  Oragin  in  the  Senate  and 
by  Mr.  Stevens  in  the  House,  in  reporting  the  result  of  the  confer- 
ence, show  clearly  enough  what  was  the  intention  of  those  who 
created  this  law : 

"  Mr.  Gonklin — With  the  permission  of  the  Senator  I  wish  to 
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suggest  a  point  to  him.  He  says  that  he  understands  '  relative 
rank  of  to  be  the  same  in  effect  with  the  words  '  to  rank  with. '  I  > 
wish  he  would  tell  us  what  would  be  the  force  of  this  if  the  word 
*  relative  '  were  omitted  ;  in  other  words,  what  ^  relative  '  means. 
I  understand  it  when  you  say  a  commodore  in  the  navy^shall  have 
the  relative  rank  of  a  major  general  in  the  army,  there  being  two 
services  separate  and  distinct.  I  know  what  that  means.  But 
when  you  speak  of  relative  rank  in  one  and  the  same  service,  what 
is  the  definition  of  the  word  ^  relative '  there.  How  does  it  enlarge 
or  restrict  it  ? 

Mb.  Cbagin — '^  I  will  have  to  go  back  a  little  to  answer  that 
question.  In  the  navy  there  are  four  or  five  different  corps.  There 
is  the  line  corps,  which,  in  the  English  service,  is  called  the  mili- 
tary branch.  Then  there  are  the  medical  corps,  the  pay  corps,  the 
engineer  corps,  the  constructors.  They  have  just  as  positive  rank 
in  their  corps  as  the  line  have  in  theirs  by  law  now,  and  the  only 
reason  why  they  need  any  relative  rank  at  all  in  the  line  corps  is  to 
define  their  position  with  the  line  officers;  to  give  them  social 
equality,  and  official  equality  in  everything  except  what  pertains  to 
actual  command. 


^^  It  is  just  the  same  practically  as  between  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy.  A  commodore  by  law  now  ranks  with  a  brigadier 
general.  He  is  not  a  brigadier  general,  but  he  is  equal  to  a  briga- 
dier general  socially  and  in  public  estimation.  That  is  what  this 
proposes  to  do — to  place  these  staff  officers  on  an  equality. 

There  is  another  provision  in  this  bill  which  determines  what 
is  known  as  precedence  which  does  not  exist  now.  The  oldest  staff 
officers  of  the  navy  now  rank  with  commanders;  but  they  rank 
junior  to  all  commanders.  The  youngest  commander  outranks  the 
highest  and  oldest  staff  officer  of  the  line  under  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  and  by  the  construction.  But  by  this  bill  they  are  given 
precedence  in  their  own  corps  and  with  line  officers  in  the  grades 
where  they  hold  this  relative  rank,  according  to  the  length  of  service 
in  the  navy,  adding  six  years  for  the  length  of  service  of  the 
staff  officers,  to  compensate  for  the  time  spent  by  the  line  officers  at 
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the  Naval  Academy,  and  before  they  reoeiyed  their  first  oomniis. 
sioD.  This  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  eminently  just,  and  no 
person  can  complain  of  it.  By  this  provision  in  relation  to  prece- 
dence, a  staff  officer,  a  snrgeon  who  has  been  in  the  service  tw^ity 
years  and  one  day,  will  outrank  a  line  officer  who  has  been  twenty- 
six  years  in  the  service  ;  that  is,  if  a  procession  shonld  be  formed, 
that  snrgeon  wonld  go  before  the  line  officer,  and  on  all  other  cere- 
monial occasions,  on  boards  of  inquiry,  everywhere  where  they 
complain  that  injustice  is  now  done  them. 

^ '  I  will  say  one  word  in  relation  to  the  executive  officer.  Great 
complaint  has  arisen  on  this  subject.  The  Senate  amendment  was 
in  about  these  words:  executive  officers  of  vessels  of  war  and  naval 
stations  representing  commanding  officers  thereof  shall  take  pre- 
cedence over  all  officers  attached  to  the  vessel  or  the  station,  and 
all  orders  from  the  executive  officer  shall  be  regarded  as  proceeding 
from  the  commanding  officer.  The  provision  as  adopted  by  the 
committee  of  conference  is  this:  after  saying  that  commanding 
officers  shall  take  precedence  over  all  the  officers  under  their  com- 
mand, we  then  say  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  detail  a  line 
officer  to  act  as  the  aid  or  executive  of  the  commanding  officer,  and 
that  as  far  as  practicable,  that  officer  so  detailed  shall  be  next  in 
rank  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  such  detailed  officer,  while 
executing  the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer,  shall  take  pre- 
cedence over  all  officers  attached  to  the  vessel  or  station,  and  all 
orders  given  by  this  executive  officer  shall  be  considered  as  pn-o- 
ceeding  from  the  commanding  officer.  Then  there  is  a  provision 
added  that  staff  officers  who  are  senior  to  this  detailed  officer  may 
communicate  directly  with  the  commanding  officer;  that  is  to  say, 
if  a  surgeon  desires  to  leave  to  go  ashore,  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  go 
to  the  captain  and  ask  that  leave.     That  is  all  there  is  to  that. 

* '  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  is  a  fair  compromise. 
Neither  side  will  be  entirely  satisfied  with  it.  But  I  believe  and  I 
know  that  it  is  the  best  we  can  do  under  the  circumstances.  I  want 
here  in  this  public  place  to  advise  the  officers,  both  of  the  line  and 
of  the  staff,  to  accept  this  in  good  faith,  and  to  cease  this  quarrel.'" 

Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin — '*  In  order  to  save  the  time  of 
the  House,  I  will  state  that  what  the  clerk  has  now  conmienced  to 
read  is  the  bill  passed  by  this  House  regulating  the  staff  of  the  navy. 
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<<  As  r^ards  the  portion  of  the  report  relating  to  naval  rank, 
my  friend  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Stevens)  will  make  some  ex- 
planations, and  I  yield  to  him  for  that  porpose." 

Mb.  Stevens — '*  I  desire  to  say,  in  regard  to  that  portion  of 
the  report  regulating  the  official  relations  of  the  several  corps  in  the 
navy,  that  it  is  in  moat  respects  the  bill  which  passed  this  House 
some  time  since  by  a  very  large  majority. 

^^  Although  the  committee  of  conference  were  not  able  to  em- 
body in  terms  that  bill  in  this  report,  yet  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  very  much  has  been  gained  to  the  navy,  and  very  much  to  the 
staff  corps  of  the  navy,  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  amended. 
Substantially  there  were  but  two  points  of  difference  between  the 
committees  of  the  two  Houses  upon  this  question.  The  first  was  in 
regard  to  whether  the  staff  corps  of  the  navy  should  have  actual 
rank,  in  conformity  to  the  law  regulating  the  staff  corps  of  the 
army;  or  whether  it  should  be  an  assimilated,  imperfect,  inchoate 
rank,  or  a  fixed,  positive,  actual  rank;  and  I  think  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  had  it  in  charge  that  this  bill  con- 
ferred upon  the  staff  of  the  navy  the  same  rank  and  official  position 
that  are  enjoyed  by  the  staff  corps  of  the  army.  At  least,  the  same 
corresponding! position.  There  was  some  sensitiveness  in  regard  to 
terms,  and  in  that,  particular  concession  became  necessary.  I  wish 
to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  while  the  term  ^  relative  '  is  used  in  con- 
ferring position  and  rank  upon  the  staff  corps,  my  belief  is  that  a 
fair  and  liberal  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  bill  by  the 
Navy  Department,  and  those  charged  with  its  execution,  will  place 
the  staff  corps  of  the  navy  in  the  same  position  in  relation  to  that 
organization  that  is  conferred  upon  the  staff  corps  of  the  army. 
ThcU  was  thepwrpose  of  this  bill  as  it  originally  passed  the  House^  and 
a  just  interpreUUion  will  accomplish  it. 

"  There  was  another  difference  of  opinion  between  the  com- 
mittees, and  that  was  as  to  the  position  and  precedence  of  the 
'  executive  officer. '  Upon  that  we  have  compromised,  modified  the 
law  and  regulations  upon  that  subject,  and  giving  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  detail  an  officer  to  act  as  the  aid  or  execu- 
tive of  the  captain  or  commandant,  and  restricting  his  power  and 
functions.  I  have  made  these  statements  because  they  are  matters 
of  great  interest  in  the  navy,  and  /  desi/re  this  explanation  to  go  o^ 
mththebilL'' 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

*  *  Law  is  a  spider's  web,  and  ever  was ; 
It  takes  the  little  flies,  lets  great  ones  pass." 

— Braithwatte. 

Shipbuilding  Progress  in  the  Navy,  1865-1880— The  Alaska  and  Class— Captored 
Blockade-Runners— Sale  of  Monitors— Rebuilding  of  the  Miamtokomoh 
Class— The  Pubttan— The  New  Swataba  and  Class— Compound  Engines— 
Chief  Engineer  Wood  Appointed  £ngineer-in-Chief— Costly  Experiments 
with  Two-Bladed  Propellers— The  AiiEsr  Class  of  Iron  Gunboats— The 
Emtsbfribk  Class— The  Trbhton— The  Nipsio— The  Despatch— The 
Alabm  and  Intbipid. 

AS  WAS  to  be  expected,  the  termination  of  tbe  war  caused  almost  a 
standstill  in  the  work  of  building  ships  for  the  navy,  the  prin- 
cipal work  of  that  nature  carried  on  in  the  years  immediately  following 
1865  being  the  completion  of  some  of  the  larger  screw  vessels  begun 
in  1863  and  1864  upon  which  such  progress  had  been  made  that 
their  condition  justified  the  outlay  for  finishing  them.  In  this  way 
the  large  government-built  commerce-destroyers  whose  trial  tripe 
have  been  described  were  completed;  also  the  Ouerrierej  Mirmetonka 
and  Piscataqua  of  the  Ja/va  class;  the  CkmJtoocook^  ManitoUj  Moaholu, 
and  Pushmataha  of  the  Gontoocook  class,  and  the  Algoma  of  the 
Serapis  class.  The  Querriere  went  to  the  Brazil  station  as  flagship 
in  1867,  her  performance  under  steam  being  highly  satisfactory: 
Bear  Admiral  Davis  reported  of  her  that  she  had  made  on  the 
passage  down  eleven  knots  under  steam  alone,  adding  that  her 
bottom  was  so  foul  that  this  was  not  a  fair  index  of  what  she  could 
do.  Subsequently  she  went  to  Europe  and  was  accidently  stranded, 
July  26,  1871,  on  Yado  Rocks  near  Leghorn  and  so  badly  damaged 
that  it  was  estimated  the  cost  of  repairing  her  would  be  more  than 
she  was  worth.  National  pride  however  dictated  that  she  be  brought 
home,  her  name  being  a  naval  trophy  in  that  it  was  the  perpetuation 
of  the  name  of  a  frigate  captured  by  the  CiyadibvtJticm  in  an  older 
war,  and  she  was  accordingly  repaired  at  great  cost  in  the  Italian 
government  dockyard  at  Spezzia  to  fit  her  for  the  voyage  home.  In 
December,  1872,  she  was  sold  by  public  auction  at  New  York  for 
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954,000.  Her  original  cost,  ezclusiye  of  armament,  was  fl,154:,- 
325.10.  The  Oontoocook  (Albany)  was  sold  at  the  same  auction  for 
$48,000. 

The  MiavmeUmka  became  the  CaUfornia  by  a  change  of  name 

and  the  Piacataqua  became  the  Delawa/re^  under  which  names  each 

performed  some  service  on  the  Pacific  and  Asiatic  stations,  but  the 

inferior  materials  used  in  their  hulls  deteriorated  so  rapidly  that  they 

soon  became  unserviceable.     The  California  was  sold  in  May,  1876, 

for  f  23,660,  and  the  Dekmare  in  February,  1877,  for  |6,176.     The 

low  price  brought  by  the  latter  was  on  account  of  the  fact  that  she 

was  submerged  when  sold,  having  been  sunk  at  her  dock  in  the  New 

York  navy  yard.     The  four  vessels  of  the  Oontoocook  class  thai  were 

completed  had  similar  brief  histories,  being  laid  aside  and  eventually 

sold    for  a  small  part  of  their  original  cost.     One  of  them,  the 

Severn,  originally  Mosholuy  was  traded  to  John  Boach  in  1877  at  an 

appraised  value  of  126,000  in  part  payment  for  work  done  by  him 

in  rebnilding  the  iron-clad  Pwrita/n. 

The  changes  in  names  of  the  vessels  just  referred  to  were  gen- 
eral  throughout  the  service,  a  great  many  changes  being  made  in 
the  summer  of  1869  by  circular  orders  issued  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment.    American  names  were  usually  discarded  and  in  many  cases, 
especially  with  the  monitors,  names  borrowed  from  the  mythology 
of  the   ancients  substituted  for  them;  some  names  were  changed 
twice    within   a   few   weeks;    some   were  changed   back   to   their 
originals,  and  some  received  for  new  names  those  that  had  belonged 
to  vessels  of  other  classes,  much  confusion  resulting  as  a  conse- 
quence.    The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  1860  refers  to 
the  Piscataqxui  as  flagship  of  the  Asiatic  station,  whereas  at  the  date 
of  the  report  the  jPiscataqtuij  originally  the  ChimOj  one  of  the  light- 
draft  monitors,  afterward  the  Orion  for  a  few  weeks,  was  laid  up  at 
the  Washington  navy  yard.    The  Secretary  meant  the  Delaware^  orig- 
inally PiscatoqvxjL,  and  this  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  mixing  of 
names  so  indiscriminately  that  even  the  Department  could  not  keep 
track  of  them. 

As  previously  stated,  the  Algoma  (Beaida)  was  the  only  one 
of  the  Sera/pis  class  of  screw  sloops  projected  in  1864  that  ever 
reached  completion,  but  during  the  five  years  that  she  was  under 
construction  the  Department  duplicated  her  in  three  other  vessels 
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with  names  different  from  any  of  the  original  claas.  Theee  were 
the  Akukay  Omaha^  and  Plymouth,  the  latter  first  known  as  KmoBluii 
and  were  fine  ships  of  their  kind:  they  were  250  feet  6  inches  in 
length  between  perpendiculars;  38  feet  beam;  about  16  feet  mean 
draft,  and  were  of  2,394  tons  displacement.  They  were  powered 
with  the  50'^  x  42^'  Isherwood  engines  built  in  the  nary  yards  for 
the  Serapis  class. 

Within  five  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  all  the  purchased  or 
captured  vessels,  with  very  few  exceptions,  had  disappeared  and 
the  navy  list  again  contained  only  the  names  of  regularly  built  war- 
vessels.     Three   captured  blockade-runners   of  the  long  graceful 
type  so  popular  with  the  British  for  breaking  through  our  block- 
ading lines  were  retained  in  the  navy  for  several  years  as  despatch 
or  special  service  vessels,  for  which  employment  they  were  well 
adapted.     They  were  all  side- wheel  steamers.     The  largest  of  them 
was  the  FroUcj  an  iron  vessel  of  1,300  tons  displacement,  captured 
at  sea  in  September,  1864,  under  the  name  of  A.  D.  Vcmce  by  the 
SanUago  de  Oabaj  condemned  by  the  New  York  prize  court,  and 
turned  over  to  the  Navy  Department  at  an  assessed  value  of  1120,- 
000.     She  performed  service  on  two  or  three  different  stations, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1873  made  a  notable  voyage  from  Washing- 
ton to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  to  bring  home  survivors  of  the 
Polaris  arctic  expedition.     In  1883  she  was  sold  to  J.  P.  Agnew 
of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  for  $11,250.     The  Oettyabwg  was  another 
of  these  captured  British  steamers  found  worth  retaining  in  the 
service:  she  was  of  1,100  tons  displacement,  built  of  iron,  and  had 
been  captured  off  Wilmington  by  the  Keystone  State  in  November, 
1863,  her  name  when  taken  being  Margaret  a/nd  Jessie.     She  had 
oscillating  engines  of  a  type  then  a  favorite  with  English  engineers. 
After  considerable  service  in  the  Home  and  Mediterranean  squad- 
rons she  was  sold  at  Genoa,  Italy,  in  1879,  for  $10,983.46.     The 
third  vessel  of  this  kind  was  the  Wasp,  a  wooden  side- wheel  steamer 
somewhat   snialler  than   the   others:    her  name  when   under  the 
British  flag  was  Emma  Henry,  and  she  was  captured  at  sea  (Lat.  33 
N.;  Long.  77  W.)  in  December,  1863,  by  the  U.  S.   S.   Cherokee. 
The  ship  and  cargo  were  condemned  by  the  New  York  prize  court 
at  a  valuation  of  $294,869.01,  the  vessel  being  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  Department  at  an  appraised  value  of  $83,261. 
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For  several  years  she  did  duty  as  a  despatch  vessel  on  the  Brazil 
station,  and  -^as  sold  at  Montevideo  in  1876  for  1^2,548.4:7. 

A  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  February  3,  1868, 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  sell  all  the  iron-clad  vessels 
in  the  navy  except  those  of  the  Dictator^  Kalamazoo^  Miantonomoh 
and  Paamic  classes  if  in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  the  service 
did  not  demand  their  retention,  the  proceeds  to  be  turned  into  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.     The  resolution  specified  that  the 
valne  of  all  vessels  offered  for  sale  be  determined  by  appraisal,  ^^to 
be  made  by  a  board  of  not  less  than  five  naval  officers,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  engineers.''     The  first  vessels  sold  under  this  authority 
were  the  monitors  Catcmba  and  Oneota  of  the  Ccmonicua  class,  built 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  Alexander  Swift  &  Co.     Considerable  pub- 
lic excitement  resulted  from  this  sale,  it  being  charged  that  the 
vessels  were  sold  to  the  firm  that  built  them  for  considerably  less 
than  had  been  bid  by  other  parties  and  less  than  they  were  actually 
worth,  they  being  practically  new  and  had  never  been  in  action. 
The  chief  cause  for  public  criticism  was  the  fact  well  known  and 
scarcely  disguised  that  the  monitors  were  really  being  sold  to  Peru, 
then  at  war  with  Spain,  and  the  act  was  liable  to  make  the  United 
States  responsible  for  a  breach  of  neutrality  quite  as  flagrant  as  that 
of  England  in  allowing  the  Alabama  and  other  cruisers  to  be  built 
or  equipped  in  her  ports.     Mr.  Swift  sold  the  two  monitors  imme- 
diately to  Peru  and  they  were  fitted   out  with  ammunition,  pro- 
visions, etc.,  at  New  Orleans  for  war  service,  the  intention  being  to 
take  them  directly  to  Havana  and  attack  that  place:  fortunately  the 
trouble  between  Spain  and  Peru  was  adjusted  before  the  iron-clads 
were  ready  to  proceed  on  their  mission,  and  the  United  States  was 
spared  the  disgrace  of  falling  back  upon  the  well-worn  excuse  of 
'^  not  knowing  that  the  vessels  were  intended  for  war  purposes." 
The  price  paid  by  Swift  &  Co.  for  the  two  monitors  was  $750,000, 
which  was  covered  into  the  treasury;  their  cost  to  the  government 
had  been  considerably  more  than  this,  being  about  $620,000  for 
each. 

There  being  no  demand  for  vessels  of  the  monitor  type  after 
the  Peruvian  war  cloud  had  passed  over,  the  many  other  monitors 
for  sale  remained  laid  up  at  the  navy  yards  rusting  away  until  1874, 
when  a  number  of  them  were  sold,  the  purchasers  being  generally 
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ship  and  engine  boilders  who  bought  them  simply  as  old  material; 
the  prices  brought  varied  from  ^about  seven  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars  each.  .Twenty  other  monitors  were  broken  np 
about  the  same  time  and  the  proceeds  used  in  rebuilding  the  large 
double-turreted  monitors.  This  latter  transaction  became  one  of  the 
suspicious  items  for  which  Mr.  Robeson's  administration  of  tbe 
Navy  Department  afterward  underwent  an  investigation  at  the 
hands  of  Congress,  but  is  too  involved  a  story  to  be  attempted  in 
this  place,  except  in  the  general  way  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
object  of  tracing  the  history  of  our  different  naval  steamers. 

The  formidable  character  of  the  four  double-turreted  monitors 
of  the  Mia/ntonomoh  class  and  their  fitness  for  ocean  service  so  well 
proved  by  two  of  them  gave  them  an  especial  claim  for  preserva- 
tion. Their  wooden  hulls  deteriorated  so  rapidly  as  to  become 
worthless  in  a  few  years  and  when  the  subject  of  repairing  them 
came  up  for  con^deration  Mr.  Robeson  decided  to  make  the  repairs 
in  such  a  radical  manner  that  entirely  new  monitors  with  iron  hulls, 
larger  dimensions,  heavier  armor,  and  improved  machinery  would 
result.  The  only  fund  available  for  this  building  work  was  the 
annual  appropriation  for  ^'care  and  maintenance"  of  vessels  and 
"  preservation  and  repair  "  of  steam  machinery,  and  at  the  time  Mr. 
Robeson  assumed  this  large  undertaking  those  funds  were  being 
much  drawn  upon  by  the  repairs  of  the  fifteen  single-turreted  mon- 
itors, work  made  necessary  by  the  threatened  trouble  with  Spain  in 
the  Virgmivs  affair.  A  specific  appropriation  for  repairing  the 
double-turreted  monitors  was  not  made  utitil  June,  1874,  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  authorized  to  use  about  1900,000  for 
that  purpose,  that  sum  being  an  unexpended  balance  from  an 
appropriation  previously  made  for  the  construction  of  a  floating  iron 
dock. 

Undismayed  by  questions  of  ways  and  means,  however,  Mr. 
Robeson  went  ahead  and  placed  the  work  under  contract;  first  for 
putting  the  new  iron  hulls  in  frame,  then,  when  more  money  was 
available,  another  contract  for  putting  on  the  inner  and  outer  skin 
plating,  and  so  on.  The  contractors  for  building  these  new  monitors 
were  Harlan  and  Hollingsworth,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  for  the 
Amphitrite  (originally  Tonmjoanda)\  William  Cramp  and  Sons, 
Philadelphia,  for  the  Tert*or  (originally  Agamenticvs)\  John  Roach, 
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Chester,  Pa.,  for  the MUmtonomoh^  and  Phineas  Burgess  of  Vallejo, 
Oalif ornia,  for  the  Mbnadnock.       Soon  after  this  work  was  under 
way  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  determined  to  '*  repair  "  the  unfin- 
ished jPuritan  in  the  same  manner,  she  being  one  of  the  big  mon- 
itors undertaken  by  John  Ericsson  in  1862  and  never  completed  by 
him.       Accordingly  plans  were    prepared   for  a  larger  and    more 
powerful  vessel  and  arrangements  for   its  construction  made   with 
Mr.  John  Boach.     The  original  Puritan  was  handed  over  to  Mr. 
Boach   at  a  valuation  of  about  $43,000   and  broken  up  for   the 
material,  some  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  building  the 
new    vessel.      With   the   assistance  of  the  JUantonamoh  the  new 
JPurztan  also  swallowed   the   light-draft  monitors   CoAoes^    OasoOj 
Chimo^    Modoc ^   Na^a^  'Navsett^  and  Waassa/w^  all  given  to  Mr. 
Roach  on  account.    The  new  Am/phitrite  in  the  same  way  consumed 
her  original  and  the  Koha;  the  new  Terror  absorbed  her  forebear 
and  the  Shawnee^  Wassuc  and  Jkmxis,      The  old  Micmtonomok  was 
broken  up  at  the  Boston  navy  yard  and  thus  escaped  being  devoured 
by  her  successor.  The  swift  cruisers  Nevada  (originally  Ne8hmrvmy\ 
sister-ship  of  the  Wampanoag^  and  Severn  (Mosholu)  also  went  to 
Mr.  Boach  at  a  valuation  of  $25,000  each  to  help  pay  for  the  new 
Parita/n.     The  old  frigate  Boa^noke  which   had   been  razeed   and 
converted  into  a  three-turreted    monitor   was  transferred  to  Mr. 
Boach  for  the  same  purpose  the  last  day  of  the  Bobeson  adminis- 
tration, but  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy  suspended  the  barter 
and  subsequently  cancelled  it  altogether. 

As  the  resolution  of  Congress  authorizing  the  sale  of  old  mon- 
itors directed  specifically  that  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  be  turned 
into  the  treasury,  these  trades  made  with  the  contractors  were 
highly  irregular,  not  to  say  an  evasion  or  violation  of  law,  and  the 
subject,  in  association  with  various  other  transactions,  led  to  charges 
against  the  Navy  Department,  investigations,  and  the  suspension  of 
all  work  on  the  ships.  After  taking  an  immense  amount  of  testi- 
mony, the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Bepresent- 
atives  reported  to  the  House  that  many  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Bobeson  administration  were  without  authority  of  law  and  in  utter 
disregard  of  its  authority. 

*' Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,   that  the  law 
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may  be  yindicated,  and  respect  for  its  mandates  maintained,  it  is 
the  dnty  of  die  House  to  mark  its  condemnation  of  the  illegal  prac- 
tices of  these  former  officers  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  to  invoke 
the  attention  of  the  executiye  department  of  the  Government,  upon 
which  rests  the  responsibility  of  farther  action  in  the  premises,  to 
these  violations  of  law,  and  accordingly  your  committee  submit  for 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  House  the  following  resolutions: 

'^  Besolvedy  That  the  acts  and  conduct  of  the  late  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  George  M.  Robeson,  and  of  the  late  Chiefs  of  the 
Bureaus  of  Steam  Engineering,  Construction  and  Bepair,  and  Pro* 
visions  and  Clothing,  and  who  were  such  since  May,  1872,  and  as 
referred  to  in  this  report,  as  well  as  all  others  aiding  and  abetting 
therein,  in  the  sale  and  disposition  of  public  property,  in  their 
method  of  making  contracts  and  in  involving  the  government  m 
indebtedness  over  and  beyond  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
for  the  support  of  the  navy,  deserve  and.should  receive  the  severest 
censure  and  condemnation. 

^'  Resolved  fwrther,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  deliver  certified  copies  of  the  testimony 
taken  before  the  Committees  on  Naval  Affairs  and  Naval  Expendi- 
tures of  this  House,  together  with  the  reports  of  said  committees 
and  the  views  of  the  minority,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

This  report  was  signed  by  Mr.  Whitthorne,  Chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  six  other  members.  Four  other  members  of  the 
committee  signed  a  minority  report  defending  the  acts  of  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Navy  Department,  and  concluding  with  these  words : 
(^  The  administration  of  the  Navy  Department  by  George  M.  Robe- 
son and  his  subordinates,  as  shown  by  the  testimony  taken,  is  free 
from  fraud,  corruption,  and  willful  violation  of  law." 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  House  on  the  resolutions  offered  by 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  and  with  the  printing  of  the  two  re- 
ports and  the  newspaper  comments  thereon  the  matter  ended.  The 
unfinished  monitors  remained  for  a  few  years  in  the  shipyards  uf  the 
contractors,  incurring  expense  for  the  rent  of  space  occupied  by 
them,  and  were  then  removed  to  the  navy  yards,  where,  since  the 
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era  of  the  new  navy  dawned,  work  on  them  has  been  reemned  and 
all  are  now  completed  or  nearly  so.  As  coast  defense  ships  it  is 
donbtfnl  if  their  superiors  exist  in  any  navy;  certainly  not  if  the 
small  crew  required  for  their  operation,  low  cost  of  maintenance, 
ability  to  enter  shallow  water,  and  other  peculiar  advantages  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

Besides  repairing  the  iron-clads.  Secretary  Robeson  had 
another  difficult  and  more  important  task  on  his  hands,  and  that  was 
to  keep  the  fleet  of  cruising  vessels  in  a  sea- worthy  condition  with 
the  current  appropriations  for  preservation  and  repair.  The  most 
serviceable  ships  then  in  the  navy  were  the  frigates  and  lai^  sloops- 
of-war  built  from  1854  to  1858  and  these  were  beginning  to  show 
the  effects  of  years,  both  in  hulls  and  machinery.  Of  the  steamers 
built  during  the  war  scarcely  one  was  in  as  good  condition  as  the 
older  vessels,  the  extensive  use  of  white  oak  instead  of  live  oak 
and  the  unseasoned  character  of  much  of  the  material  hastened  into 
their  construction  having  resulted  in  rapid  decay.  With  the  fleet  in 
the  condition  above  stated,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  to  choose 
between  two  horns  of  a  dilemma:  he  might  go  on  expending  die 
annual  appropriations  in  repairing  all  the  ships  possible,  putting 
patches  and  paint  on  over  other  patches  and  paint  and  in  that  man- 
ner keep  the  old  hulks  afloat  until  the  disreputable  appearance  of 
the  navy  became  such  a  reproach  that  national  shame  would  force 
an  appropriation  for  new  ships  from  Congress;  on  the  odier  hand, 
he  might  keep  a  few  of  the  better  ships  in  repair  and  use  the  remain- 
der of  the  repair  funds  for  the  construction  of  entirely  new  ships 
under  the  disguise  of  repairs,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  double- 
turreted  monitors,  and  this  Mr.  Bobeson  elected  to  do.  The  deter- 
mination was  high-handed,  and,  without  mincing  matters,  was 
clearly  an  evasion  of  the  provisions  of  law,  but  it  resulted  in  some 
excellent  cruisers  whose  appearance  and  service  put  off  for  some 
years  the  arrival  of  the  day  when  the  fleet  of  the  United  States  was 
to  become  so  obsolete  as  to  be  a  laughing  stock  throughout  the 
maritime  world,  even  among  the  sea-faring  people  of  China  and 
Japan. 

Six  ships  no  longer  considered  worthy  of  legitimate  repairs 
were  selected  to  be  repaired  in  this  wholesale  manner  and  the  work 
of  building  new  ships  to  fit  die  names  undertaken  at  different  navy 
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yards  in  1871-^72 ;  the  money  available  from  year  to  year  being 

limited,  the  work  progressed  slowly  and  from  three  to  ten  years 

-were  consumed  in  completing  the  different  vessels.     Two  of  the 

ships  selected  were  the  old  sailing  sloops  Marion  and   Vandaliaj 

built  in  1889  and  1828  respectively,  the  latter  having  been  rebuilt 

and  lengthened  thirteen  feet  in  1848.     The  experimental  armored 

gun- vessel  Galena  was  another  craft  to  contribute  a  name  for  a  new 

ship,  as  were  also  the  newer  vessels  Swatara  and   Quvn/nebcmg  of 

the  Jieaaoa  class.     The  last  one  selected  was  the  old  Mohioa/n^  this 

making  one  vessel  for  each  of  the  principal   navy  yards.     The  new 

ships  were  built  of  live  oak  and  with  one  exception  were  of  the 

following  genera]  dimensions:  Length  between  perpendiculars,  216 

feet;  beam,  37  feet;  mean  draft,  16^  feet;  displacement  1,900  tons. 

The  exception  was  the  Va/ndaUa^  which  with  the  same  length  as  the 

others  was  two  feet  greater  beam,  this  increasing  her  displacement 

to  2,033  tons.     They  were  built  in  navy  yards  as  follows:   The 

Ma/rion  at  Eittery,  Maine;  the   YamdaUa  at  Boston;  the  8wa;twra 

at  New    York;    the   QmrmeboMg  at  Philadelphia;  the    Qdlena  at 

Norfolk,  and  the  Mohicam,  at  Mare  Island,  Oalifornia.     The  first  of 

them  to  be  completed  was  the  8wata/ra^  which  was  commissioned 

in  1874  and  sailed  from  New  York  the  eighth  of  June  of  that  year 

with  a  party  bound  for  ports  in  the  southern  hemisphere  to  observe 

a  transit  of  Venus. 

It  having  been  determined  on  the  strength  of  £ngineer-in-Ghief 
King's  recommendation  to  supply  these  ships  with  compound 
machinery,  a  board  consisting  of  Chief  Engineers  Charles  H.  Loring 
and  C.  H.  Baker,  with  whom  Chief  Engineer  David  Smith  was  after- 
ward  associated,  was  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  visit 
the  different  navy  yards,  examine  the  engines  stored  in  them,  and 
report  as  to  the  advisability  of  converting  any  of  them  into  compound 
engines.  It  will  be  remembered  that  eight  pairs  of  the  60"  x  42" 
Isherwood  engines  had  been  constructed  at  navy  yards  for  the 
Serapis  class  of  sloops  and  that  four  of  these  sets  of  engines  were 
used  in  the  Benida^  Alaska^  Omaha^  and  Plymouth.  Mr.  Loring' s 
board  recommended  that  the  other  four  engines  be  altered  for  the 
new  sloops,  which  recommendation  was  approved  and  the  work 
taken  in  hand  at  the  Boston  and  New  York  navy  yards.  The  main 
feature  in  the  alteration  was  in  replacing  the  cylinders  with  new 
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OHM,  a  high-pressure  cylinder  42'  in  diameter  and  low  pressure 
64'',  retaining    the  former    stroke   of    pistons  of    42''  to    avoid 
making  new  crank  shafts  and   many  other  parts.      These    four 
converted     engines    were     erected     in     the    Marion^    VandaUa 
Swatara  and  Q%iiryMb<»ugy  the  engines  for  the  first  two  named  having 
been  rebuilt  at  Boston  and  the  other  two  at  New  York.     Entirely 
new  compound  engines  with  the  same  dimensions  of  cylinders  as  the 
converted  engines  were  bnilt  for  the  &alena  and  Mohican^  for  the 
former  at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard  and  for  the  latter  at  Mare  Island. 
The  cylinders  and  some  other  heavy  castings  for  each  of  these 
engines  were  cast  at  the  Washington  navy  yi^xl.     Ten  cylindrical 
one-furnace  boilers  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet  one  inch  in 
length,  constructed  to  withstand  eighty  pounds  of  steam  pressure, 
were  built  for  each  vessel.     The  cost  of  these  early  compound 
engines  is  not  known  with  any  accuracy  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  four  of  them  came  into  existence,  the 
problem  being  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  considerable 
money  had  been  spent  on  four  other  of  the  SO"  x  42"  engines  partly 
built  at  navy  yards  and  then  broken  up.     The  cost  of  these  engines 
and  boilers  was  not,  however,  extracted  from  the  appropriations  for 
repairs,  as  the  naval  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1873, 
contained  an  item  of  $750,000  for  compound  engines  for  all  these 
vessels  except  the  JHohioan. 

Ghief  Engineer  King's  term  of  office  as  engineer-in-chief 
expired  in  March,  1873,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Ghief  Engineer 
Wm.  W.  W.  Wood,  retiring  from  his  office  with  the  written  thanks 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he 
had  performed  all  his  duties.  Mr.  Wood  at  the  time  was  the  senior 
chief  engineer  in  the  navy  and  possessed  an  enviable  record  for 
efficiency  dating  from  his  admission  to  the  navy  as  a  chief  engineer 
in  1845.  His  name  has  occurred  so  often  throughout  this  book  as  a 
result  of  his  prominence  in  the  service  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
review  his  record  in  this  place. 

The  board  of  officers  that  inspected  and  reported  upon  steam 
machinery  afloat  in  1869,  known  as  the  Goldsborough  board, 
recommended  among  other  things  that  all  four-bladed  screw  pro- 
pellers be  removed  from  our  vessels  of  war  and  two-bladed  screws 
substituted  for  them,  the  idea  being  that  the  ships  would  sail  better 
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with  the  two-blftded  screw  fixed  vertically  behind  the  stem-post  than 
they  -would  with  a  f onr-bladed  screw  uncoupled  and  revolving  in  the 
water.  This  theory  was  incorrect,  as  was  subsequently  shown  by 
experiment  and  observation,  but  the  chief  error  existed  in  supposing 
that  a  two-bladed  screw  of  sufficient  propelling  area  could  be  put 
into  the  port  or  space  between  the  rudder  and  stern  posts  formerly 
occupied  by  a  four-bladed  screw.  As  in  the  case  of  the  strictures 
upon  the  WamparuHig  and  other  cruisers  built  especially  for  high 
Bpeed,  the  two  engineer  members  of  this  board,  Chief  Engineers 
Bobie  and  Moore,  dissented  from  the  above  reconmiendation  in  their 
minority  report.  Another  error  was  the  assumption  that  the  steam- 
ing power  of  a  war  vessel  should  be  tampered  with  in  the  interests 
of  the  sailing  quality,  but  the  day  was  too  early  for  steam  to  be  con- 
sidered as  comparable  with  sails  as  a  driving  power.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  navy  at  large  still  cherished  a  fiction  to  the 
effect  that  the  old  screw  frigates  and  sloops  were  not  really  steamers 
at  all,  and  this  fond  belief  sometimes  received  official  support,  for 
as  late  as  1871  we  find  the  annual  report  of  the  Navy  Department 
referring  to  all  these  steamers  in  a  body  as  '^  sailing-vessels  with 
auxiliary  screws." 

The  recommendation  of  the  Goldsborough  board  was  carried 
out  and  two-bladed  screws  made  and  fitted  as  circumstances  allowed 
to  a  number  of  the  principal  screw  steamers  of  the  navy,  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  about  $100,000.  Conmianding  officers  and  chief 
engineers  began  reporting  adversely  concerning  the  change  and  the 
matter  became  a  question  of  general  interest  in  the  service  and  one 
about  which  there  was  much  diversity  of  opinion.  In  his  annual 
report  as  admiral  of  the  navy  Admiral  Porter  in  1871  defended  the 
two-bladed  screw  theory  at  considerable  length,  as  follows: 

"As  you  will  remember.  General  Order  131,  issued  by  the 
Department  June  18,  1869,  requires  all  officers  to  be  careful  in  the 
expenditure  of  coal,  and  to  use  their  sails  on  every  occasion  where 
great  dispatch  is  unnecessary. 

''Our  steam- vessels,  with  a  few  exceptions,  having  hitherto 
been  supplied  with  merely  sufficient  sail  to  enable  them  to  lay  to 
under,  were  converted  into  full-rigged  ships,  and  the  two-bladed 
propeller  was  substituted  for  that  of  four  blades;  the  latter  having 
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been  found,  by  the  experience  of  officers,  unfit  fora  diip  maoenTer- 
ing  nnder  sail,  while  the  two-bladed  propeller  can  be  hoisted  or 
placed  np  and  down  the  stern-post  so  as  to  offer  but  slight  resistance. 
^  ^  The  fonr-bladed  propeller  retards  every  movement  of  a  ehip 
under  sail  and  renders  maneuvering  out  of  the  question.  By  this 
change  in  propellers,  commanding  officers  have  been  enabled  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Department  and  effect  a  great  saving  in 
the  expenditure  of  coal,  restoring  to  the  service  those  seamanlike 
qualities  of  our  crews  which  seemed  almost  to  have  departed  fr<Hn  it. 

^^In  all  the  trial  trips  made  in  vessels  where  the  propellers 
were  changed,  the  two-bladed  propeller  invariably  gave  a  small  in- 
crease of  speed  with  only  the  inconvenience  of  greater  vibration, 
which  latter,  though  desirable  to  avoid,  is  hardly  to  be  considered 
where  so  many  advantages  are  gained. 

^^  According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  main  object  of  a  pro- 
peller is  to  utilize  the  power  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sible speed  may  be  obtained  with  the  least  possible  power.  The 
position  of  the  propeller  should  be  such  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  working  of  the  vessel,  and  its  effect  should  be  produced 
without  any  disagreeable  sensation  to  those  on  board.  This  can  be 
done  only  with  a  two-bladed  propeller,  fitted  to  a  properly  con- 
structed vessel,  in  which  it  is  placed  sufficiently  abaft  the  stern-post 
to  prevent  too  much  reaction  of  water  against  the  stem,  causing 
vibration.     .     .     . 

^^There  are  certain  disadvantages  inseparable  from  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  blades.  The  friction  of  the  extra  blades  in  the 
water  absorbs  a  large  amount  of  the  power  of  the  engine,  without 
any  increase  in  the  propulsive  power. 

« '  The  assertion  that  with  a  number  of  blades  there  is  less 
vibration  is  partly  true,  but  vibration  arises  principally  from  the  in- 
equality of  resistance  during  the  successive  positions  of  the  pro- 
peller around  its  center,  and  its  too  close  proximity  to  the  stem- 
post  ;  a  fault  of  construction,  not  of  propellers. 

"  A  f our-bladed  propeller  has  one-third  more  weight  than  a 
propeller  with  two  blades,  and  makes  a  ship  drop  heavily  in  an  un- 
easy seaway.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  heavy  drag  on  all  occasions.'^ 

In  spite  of  these  authoritative  opinions,  reports  kept  coming  in 
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from  the  shipa  that  had  been  changed  showing  that  the  sobstitution 
-was  prodncing  a  marked  loss  of  speed  and  waste  of  coal  due  to  the 
increased  percentage  of  slip  incident  to  the  use  of  two-bladed  screws 
of  insnfScient  area.  £ngineer-in-Chief  King  made  the  subject  a 
matter  of  comment  in  his  annual  reports,  taking  a  view  exactly 
opposite  to  that  of  Admiral  Porter,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Wood, 
having  more  information  on  the  subject  by  virtue  of  the  longer 
time  the  experiment  had  been  on  trial,  made  it  a  special  feature  in 
his  reports,  sustaining  his  opinions  with  formidable  tables  of  data 
from  cruising  ships,  showing  beyond  dispute  that  the  practice  was 
reducing  the  efficiency  of  every  ship  on  which  the  change  had 
been  made,  and  at  the  same  time  was  largely  increasing  the  coal 
bills.  In  1875  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  gave  Mr.  Wood  the 
asked-for  authority  to  put  the  four-bladed  screws  back  where  they 
belonged. 

Representations  to  Congress  of  the  decaying  condition  of  the 
navy  eventually  resulted  in  a  special  act,  approved  February  10, 
1873,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  construct  eight  ves- 
sels of  war,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  whole  number  not  to  ex- 
ceed eight  thousand  tons,  and  the  aggregate  cost  to  be  not  more 
than  J3, 200, 000.  The  act  specified  that  four  of  the  vessels,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  should  be  built  by  contract  with  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bidders  in  public  competition.  Another  noteworthy  provision 
of  the  act  was  that  the  ships  were  to  be  "  steam  vessels  of  war,  with 
auxiliary  sail  power. ' '  The  cost  limit  was  repeated  in  the  naval 
appropriation  bill  passed  the  following  month  and  placed  in  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Bureau  of  Construction,  so  it  did  not  have  to 
be  used  to  pay  for  machinery,  other  appropriations  providing  for 
that. 

Three  of  the  resulting  vessels  were  iron  gun-boats  of  1,020  tons 
displacement,  named  Alert^  Huron^  and  Ranger.  They  were  176 
feet  between  perpendiculars;  32  feet  beam,  and  of  about  13  feet 
mean  draft.  All  were  built  by  contract,  the  Alert  and  Huron  at 
Koach's  Delaware  River  Shipbuilding  Works  at  Chester,  Pa.,  and 
the  Ranger  by  Harlan  and  Hollingsworth,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
The  machinery  of  all  three  was  built  by  the  Eoach  establishment  at 
Chester;  the  engines  were  of  the  two  cylinder  back-acting  compound 
type  designed  by  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  with  cylinders 
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28^  inchee  and  43^  inches  in  diameter  and  42  inches  stroke,  in- 
tended for  a  fnii-Tinnim  horse-power  of  560.  Each  ship  had  five  of 
the  single-furnace  cylindrical  boilers  eight  feet  in  diameter,  aggre- 
gating 120  square  feet  of  grate  surface.  Each  had  a  four-bladed 
screw,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  that  of  the  Banger  being  of  bnreau 
design  and  the  others  of  the  Hirsch  patent.  The  Huron  was  wrecked 
with  terrible  loss  of  life  in  18t7,  after  little  more  than  two  years  of 
service,  and  the  other  two  still  remain  on  active  duty.  Four  other 
gun-boats  were  built  under  the  same  authority,  of  wood,  and  some- 
what larger  than  the  AUirt  class.     These  were  185  feet  long;  35  feet 


SECTION    BHOWIKe    KVOINXS    A8    INSTALLED    IN    THE    ''ENTERPRISE"    CLASS.      THE 
BABCE  ARBANQBMENT  OBTAINED  IN  THE   '' ALERT ''   CLASS  OF  IRON  SLOOPS. 

beam;  about  14  feet  mean  draft,  and  of  1,375  tons  displacement. 
The  engines  were  compound,  of  bureau  design,  and  of  the  same 
type  as  those  of  the  AUrt  class,  but  larger,  being  designed  for  800 
horse-power.  The  cylinders  were  34  and  51  inches  in  diameter  and 
42  inches  stroke.  They  each  had  originally  eight  of  the  single  fur- 
nace boilers,  with  192  square  feet  of  grate  surface.  The  screws 
were  all  of  bureau  design,  14  feet  in  diameter  and  19  feet  mean 
pitch.     Of  these  gun-boats,  or  corvettes,  as  they  were  called  later, 
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the  Enterprise  was  built  at  the  Eittery  navy  yard  by  a  private  eon- 
tractor,  Mr.  John  W.  Griffiths,  working  in  co-operation  with  the 
government  officials;  the  £ls9ex  was  bnilt  at  the  same  navy  yard  and 
under  the  same  form  of  dnal  superintendence,  the  contractor  in  this 
case  being  Mr.  Donald  McKay,  who  had  a  similar  contract  for  the 
constmction  of  the  Adajna  at  the  Boston  navy  yard.  The  fourth 
vessel,  the  AlUcmce^  was  bnilt  at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard  by  the 
government.  Machinery  for  the  Adams  and  Essex  was  bnilt  by  con- 
tract by  the  Atlantic  Works,  Boston,  for  $163,000  and  $176,000 
respectively;  that  for  the  Enterprise  was  built  by  the  WoodruflE  Iron 
Company,  Hartford,  Oonn.,  the  contract  price  being  $176,000, 
virhile  that  for  the  AlUcmce  was  by  the  Quintard  Iron  Works,  of  New 
York,  for  the  same  price. 

For  the  eighth  vessel  authorized,  the  Department  went  beyond 
the  idea  of  gun-boats  and  built  the  large  frigate  li'entonj  for  many 
years  after  her  completion  the  most  formidable  cruising  ship  in  our 
neglected  navy  and  the  only  one  that  in  type  and  armament  at  all 
approached  the  practice  of  other  nations  at  the  time.  The  hull,  of 
live  oak,  was  designed  by  Chief  Constructor  Isaiah  Hanscom  and 
built  at  the  New  York  navy  yard  by  Naval  .Constructor  S.  H.  Pook. 
The  Trenton  was  253  feet  long  between  perpendiculars;  48  feet 
beam;  19^  feet  mean  draft,  and  of  3,900  tons  displacement.  She 
was  full  ship-rigged,  and  carried  a  ram  armed  with  a  heavy  compo- 
sition casting,the  point  nine  feet  below  the  water-line  and  eight  feet 
forward  of  the  stem.  The  machinery  complete  was  built  from 
bureau  designs  by  contract  with  the  Morgan  Iron  Works,  New 
York,  the  contract  price  being  $650,000.  The  engines  were  of  the 
horizontal  compound  back-acting  type,  with  three  cylinders  side  by 
side,  the  high  pressure  cylinder,  58^  inches  in  diameter,  being 
between  the  two  low  pressures,  which  were  78  inches  in  diameter; 
the  stroke  of  all  pistons  was  48  inches,  and  the  engines  were  designed 
to  develop  3,100  horse-power.  There  were  eight  cylindrical  three- 
furnace  boilers,  12  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  3  inches  in  length, 
aggregating  464  square  feet  of  grate  surface.  The  propeller  was  a 
four-bladed  Hirsch  screw  19  feet  in  diameter.  The  Tremiorh  did 
considerable  service  as  flagship  on  different  stations,  and  finally 
came  to  a  violent  end  in  the  South  Seas. 

While  these  ships  were  building,  the  Department  concluded  to 
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**  repair  "  the  gun-boat  NtpnCjOne  of  the  Komos  class  built  in  ISM, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Swatara  and  others  had  been  repaired. 
The  Enierpme  class  was  taken  as  a  model  and  an  exactly  similar 
vessel  built  at  the  Washington  navy  yard,  her  completion  being 
delayed  until  1879  by  the  small  appropriations  for  repairs  available 
each  year,  this  being  about  three  years  later  than  the  completion  of 
her  sister  ships.  Her  engines  and  boilers,  exactly  like  those  of  the 
EhUerprise  class,  were  obtained  by  contract  with  W.  Wri^t  &  Co., 
Newburgh,  New  York,  the  contract  price  being  $176,000. 

One  steamer  was  added  to  the  navy  in  1874  by  purchase,  the 
Department  that  year  buying  for  a  despatch  vessel  the  steam  yacht 
ATMrioa  from  Mr.  Henry  0.  Smith  of  New  York  and  changing  her 
name  to  DespaJtch.  This  yacht  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  more 
famous  yacht  America^  a  sailing  vessel,  which  for  a  number  of  years 
belonged  to  the  Navy  Department  and  was  stationed  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  she  having  been  acquired  by  capture  during  the  war. 
The  Despatch  was  a  wooden  screw  steamer,  174  feet  long;  25^  fe^ 
beam;  about  12  feet  draft,  and  was  of  560  tons  displacement.  She 
had  a  two-cylinder  vertical  direct-acting  engine,  with  cylinders  33 
inches  in  diameter  and  33  inches  stroke,  driving  a  single  screw;  the 
purchase  price  was  $98,500.  The  Despatch  was  employed  one  or 
two  summers  as  a  practice  steamer  for  cadet  engineers;  was  on 
special  service  in  the  Mediterranean  for  a  time;  served  as  a  survey- 
ing vessel  in  Samana  Bay,  and  finally  became  a  special  service 
tender  for  the  use  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
In  February,  1891,  she  ran  'ashore  on  Assateague  shoal  off  the 
coast  of  Maryland  and  became  a  total  wreck,  her  people  losing 
their  effects  and  escaping  with  their  lives  with  some  difficulty. 

A  special  appropriation  for  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  enabled  that  bureau  in  1874  to  have  built 
under  its  cognizance  the  two  large  torpedo  vessels  Alarm  and 
Intrepid.  Both  were  built  of  iron,  the  Alarm  at  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  and  the  Intr<^id  at  the  Boston  yard.  The  ^2armwas  158  feet 
long;  28  feet  beam,  and  of  800  tons  displacement.  The  Inh-epid  was 
170  feet  long;  35  feet  beam,  and  1,150  tons  displacement.  The 
machinery  for  both  was  designed  and  built  by  the  Morgan  Iron 
Works,  New  York.  That  of  the  Alarm  consisted  of  two  two- 
cylinder  compound  engines  with  cylinders  20  and   38   inches  in 
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diameter  and  30  inches  stroke,  actuating  a  Fowler  wheel;  there 
i^ere  fonr  two-fnmace  cylindrical  boilers  10  feet  in  diameter, 
aggregating  169  sqnare  feet  of  grate  surface.  The  Intrqnd  had 
trwin-screws,  each  driven  by  a  two-cylinder  compound  engine,  the 
high  pressure  cylinders  being  24  inches  in  diameter  and  the  low- 
pressures  48,  the  stroke  of  pistons  being  24  inches.  She  had  six 
two-furnace  cylindrical  boilers  with  260  square  feet  of  grate  surface. 
The  Ala/rm  is  still  in  the  service,  classed  as  a  torpedo  ram:  the 
Intrepid^  after  being  experimented  with  for  several  years,  was 
hauled  up  on  a  building  slip  in  the  New  York  navy  yard  with  a 
view  to  remodeling  her  into  a  light-draft  gun-boat  for  service  in 
Chinese  waters,  but  that  intention  was  abandoned  and  the  vessel 
was  broken  up. 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 

'^  AH  your  petty  self-Beekings  and  rivalries  done. 
Round  the  dear  Alma  Mater  your  heaitB  beat  as  one.** 

—J.  G.  WmmMB. 

TheTraining  of  Naval  Engineers  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

TH  £    United    States 
Naval    Academy   at 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  was 
established  by  Mr.  George 
Bancroft  when   that  dis- 
tinguished   historian   was 
Secretary    of    the    Navy 
nnder  the   administration 
of    President    James   E. 
Polk.     The    first    session 
of  the  school  was  held  in 
1845,  Commander  Frank- 
lin  Buchanan   being  the 
superintendent   and  Lieu- 
tenant James   H.   Ward, 
in  charge  of  the  department  of  gunnery,  the  second  in  command. 
The  science  of  marine  engineering  was  then  young,  and  the  naval 
engineer  corps  had  been  established  only  three  years;  nevertheless, 
through  the  efforts  of  Lieutenant  Ward,  steam  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  taught  during  the  first  academic  years.     Lieutenant 
Ward  was  a  progressive  man  for  his  day  and  of  a  decidedly  mechan- 
ical turn  of  mind,  the  latter  quality  impelling  him  to  become  an 
ordnance  expert  and  to  develop  into  a  science  the  rude  gunnery 
knowledge  of  the  time.     In  steam  he  saw  a  power  that  was  destined 
to  revolutionize  naval  tactics  and  which  therefore  should  be  mastered 
by  naval  officers  as  a  force  with  which  they  would  have  to  deal  in 
the  future.     With  this  view  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  prepare  the  young 
men  of  the  navy  placed  under  his  charge  for  the  change  that  was 
approaching,  and  he  accordingly  fitted  himself  by  studying  the  new 
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science  and  gave  instmction  in  it  by  means  of  lectures,  combining 
steam  and  gunnery  as  kindred  subjects.  When  Mr.  Ward  left  the 
academy  in  1847  steam  no  longer  had  a  champion  in  that  institution 
and  soon  fell  into  neglect,  being  transferred  first  to  the  department 
of  chemistry  and  later  to  a  new  department  called  natural  philos- 
ophy, in  each  of  which  it  was  starved  as  a  foundling  child  unwel- 
come in  an  already  overcrowded  household. 

Lieutenant  Ward  had  his  lectures  and  notes  on  steam  published 
in  book  form  under  the  title  of  ^^  Steam  for  the  Million,"  an  excel- 
lent and  popular  text  book  in  its  time.  Ward  himself  rose  to  the 
rank  of  commander  and  in  June,  1861,  a  month  even  before  the 
battle  of  Bull  Bun,  he  was  killed  while  gallantly  attacking  a  Con- 
federate battery  at  Mathias'  Point  on  the  Potomac  Biver,  in  King 
George  County,  Virginia.  In  him  the  navy  lost  one  of  its  most 
capable  and  brilliant  officers  and  the  engineer  corps  lost  its  best 
friend  in  the  navy  outside  its  own  ranks.  Commander  Ward  was 
the  first  naval  officer  killed  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  account  of  the  establishment  of  a 
course  of  instruction  for  engineer  students  at  the  academy  it  is 
proper  to  say  that  the  subject  of  educating  engineers  for  the  navy 
had  been  proposed  long  before  the  founding  of  the  school  for  line 
officers.  When  making  the  experimental  cruise  with  the  FaUon  in 
the  winter  of  1837-'38,  Captain  M.  C.  Perry  in  his  contact  with 
engines  and  engineers  discovered  that  the  revolution  in  naval  edu- 
cation and  tactics  had  already  dawned.  Beportiug  from  Montauk 
Point  in  Febraary,  1888,  he  suggested  to  the  Department  that  a 
training  school  for  naval  engineers  be  established  by  the  govern- 
ment; also  that  apprentice  boys  should  be  enlisted  and  trained 
specially  for  the  engineer's  force.  The  latter  suggestion  was  carried 
out  and  firemen-apprentices  were  enlisted  for  the  FaU(m^  but  the 
proposition  relative  to  a  school  for  young  engineers  was  so  long  in 
bearing  fruit  that  Captain  Perry  did  not  live  to  see  its  perfection. 
With  the  first  actual  war  operations  on  the  part  of  the  navy  in 
1861  came  a  realization  that  a  degree  of  responsibility  formerly 
unsuspected  must  fail  upon  the  engineers  and  their  machinery. 
Steam  at  once  took  its  place  as  a  formidable  weapon  of  war,  and 
was  immediately  recognized  as  the  only  motive  power  for  war  pur- 
poses, however  convenient,  clean,  and  economical  sails  might  be  for 
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peace  ernifdiig.  The  engineers  in  the  nary  at  the  beginnin^^  of  the 
war  were,  as  a  rule,  skillf nl  and  efScient,  but  their  number,  mud 
reduced  as  it  was  by  resignations  and  dismissals  of  members  who 
were  natires  of  the  Southern  States,  was  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
work  that  fell  upon  the  engineering  branch  when  many  st^imerB 
were  suddenly  added  to  the  fleet  and  designs  demanded  from  the 
naval  engineers  for  the  machinery  for  many  others  to  be  built 
This  made  the  influx  of  a  great  number  of  acting  or  yolunteer 
engineers  necessary,  and  some  mishaps,  delays,  and  disasters  fol- 
lowed as  results  of  the  inexperience  of  the  new  men,  due,  in  some 
cases,  also  to  their  incompetency,  for  the  emergency  did  not  p^-mit 
of  fine  discrimination  in  their  selection. 

The  great  and  constantly  growing  demand  upon  the  engineer 
corps  for  the  efficient  performance  of  its  part  in  war  was  such  an 
imp<M'tant  matter  that  it  soon  became  a  subject  for  consider- 
ation in  the  Navy  Department.  The  need  for  greater  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  among  the  engineers  was  one  of  the  chief 
demands  developed,  for  the  many  sudden  emergencies  and  trying 
circumstances  attending  the  war  operations  of  the  navy  soon  demon- 
strated that  the  engineers  of  a  ship  should  possess  considerable 
theoretical  knowledge  in  addition  to  practical  ability  if  the  ship's 
machinery  were  to  be  kept  in  an  efficient  condition  when  far  removed 
from  the  vicinity  of  navy-yards  and  consulting  engineers.  The 
conditions  of  service  also  brought  forward  the  fact,  in  stronger 
colors  than  it  had  appeared  before,  that  the  engineer  in  the  navy 
should  be  a  naval  officer  as  well  as  a  marine-engineer.  Mr.  Isher- 
wood  fully  appreciated  the  difficulties  under  which  the  members  of 
his  corps  labored,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  engrossing  duties  he 
found  time  to  address  the  Department  on  the  subject,  his  opinions 
so  far  securing  attention  that  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  1868  we  find  the  following  under  the  caption 
^^  Education  of  Engineers:" 

^<  To  attain  and  maintain  our  true  position  as  a  naval  power 

the  best  talent  in  the  country  must  be  found  among  the  officers  who 

are  to  conduct  the  varied  operations  of  the  service,  and  adequate 

provision  to  secure  such  ability  and  accomplishment  should  conunand 

*the  attention  of  those  who  have  charge  of  our  naval  affairs.       Our 
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Baval  Bchool  is  producing  oflSoers  of  skill,  well  educated  for  their 
profession,  yet  if  our  ships  and  steam-machinery  are  not  at  the 
highest  attainable  point  of  perfection,  and  the  engineers  are  not 
skillful,  the  education  and  accomplishment  of  our  officers  will  be 
unayailing  to  give  us  the  naval  superiority  we  should  obtain. 

<'By  the  introduction  of  steam  into  naval  operations  a  new 
corps  is  engrafted  into  the  naval  service  of  men  combining  science 
with  mechanical  skill  and  genius,  whose  professional  attainments 
and  practical  power  demand  the  fostering  care  of  the  government. 
Our  naval  engineers,  like  those  of  the  army,  should  be  thoroughly 
educated  to  their  profession,  for  on  them  the  motive  power  of  our 
vessels  and  the  efficiency  of  our  steam-machinery  must  hereafter 
depend.  Steam-engineering  should  indeed  be  one  of  the  important 
studies  of  all  naval  officers,  and  should  be  taught  at  the  Naval 
Academy.  It  would  be  well  to  encourage  such  men  as  exhibit  apt- 
ness for  mechanical  studies  to  cultivate  their  peculiar  talents, whether 
as  naval  constructors  or  engineers,  in  that  department  in  which  they 
render  the  highest  public  service.  Other  governments  pursue  this 
course,  and  we  shall  find  our  advantage  in  giving  similar  encourage- 
ment to  the  young  men  of  our  country. 

^^It  is  a  question,  indeed,  as  sails  are  subordinate  to  steam, 
whether  every  officer  of  the  line  ought  not  to  be  educated  to  and 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  engineers. 
The  means  of  acquiring  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of 
the  subject  should  be  furnished  by  the  government,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  every  midshipman  were  to  receive  instruction  in  this  now 
important  branch  of  his  profession.  If  the  public  is  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  combine  what  at  present  are  two  distinct  pursuits,  and 
make  every  naval  officer  an  engineer  as  well  as  a  sailor,  I  would 
recommend  the  formation  of  a  class  at  the  Naval  Academy  of 
youths,  giving  a  preference  to  those  who  may  have  already  evinced 
mechanical  skill  and  aptitude  for  engineering,  who  might  be  educated 
with  special  reference  to  their  profession  as  engineers.  After  two 
years'  study  they  could  be  received  into  the  corps  by  conferring 
upon  them  the  appointment  of  third  assistant  engineers  and  assign- 
ing them  to  duty.  The  naval  service  and  the  country  have  suffered 
injury  that  can  scarcely  be  estimated  from  the  want  of  thorough, 
capable,  and  well  educated  engineers.      Many  of  our  most  efficient 
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▼etselB  have  been  disabled  and  crippled  in  the  midst  of  their  cmifley 
and  sometimes  even  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  service,  in 
oonseqaence  of  the  incapacity  of  the  engineers,  whereby  the  conntry 
has  been  deprived  not  only  of  the  use  of  the  vessel  for  weeks  and 
sometimes  for  months,  but  the  officers  and  crew  have  been  con- 
strained to  inactivity  instead  of  being  employed  against  the  enemy. 
Some  measures  are  necessary  to  correct  and  prevent  these  disasters, 
so  injurious  to  the  country,  and  I  know  of  none  so  thorough  and 
complete  as  that  of  publicly  educating  and  training  engineers  to  the 
service.  The  most  important  branch  of  study  at  the  Naval  Academy 
isy  ver;f  appropriately,  seamanship.       A  general  knowledge  of  the 
application  and  use  of  steam   and  of  practical  mechanics  should 
follow  as  almost  equally  essential.       Line  officers  of  the  navy,  of 
whatever  rank,  should,  moreover,  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
lectures  and  pursuing  the  studies  of  steam,  mechanics,  and,  indeed, 
every  branch  that  may  be  taught  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  it  ia 
recommended  that  arrangements  be  made  for  carrying  into  effect 
these  suggestions." 

The  authorship  of  these  views,  although  they  embody  many  of 
Mr.  Isherwood's  suggestions,  is  generally  credited  to  the  Hon. 
Gustavus  V.  Fox,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy,  upon  whom 
fell  the  consideration  of  questions  relating  to  the  naval  personnel. 
The  soundness  of  his  opinions  in  this  matter  cannot  now  be  ques- 
tioned, but  at  the  time  they  appeared  they  were  so  much  in  advance 
of  the  theories  of  the  day  that  they  excited  considerable  opposition. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Navy  Department,  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  engineers,  received  attention  from  Congress  without 
much  delay,  a  law  being  enacted  the  following  summer  which  gave 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  authority  to  establish  a  class  of  cadet 
engineers  at  the  Naval  Academy.  This  was  the  first  appearance  in 
the  United  States  navy  of  the  term  cadet  as  applied  to  a  naval 
student  or  aspirant  of  any  corps.  The  Act  of  Congress  referred  to 
was  approved  July  4,  1864,  and  became  Sections  1522  and  1523  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  reading  as  follows: 

^^  Sbotion  1522.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to 
make  provision,  by  regulations  issued  by  him,  for  educating  at  the 
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Ifaval  Academy,  as  naval  constructors  or  steam-engineers,  such 
midshipmen  and  others  as  may  show  a  peculiar  aptitude  therefor. 
He  may,  for  this  purpose,  form  a  separate  class  at  the  Academy,  to 
be  styled  cadet  engineers,  or  otherwise  afford  to  such  persons  all 
proper  facilities  for  such  a  scientific  mechanical  education  as  will  fit 
them  for  said  professions. 

^^  Sbotion  1523.  Cadet  engineers  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  They  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  fifty  in 
number,  and  no  persons,  other  than  midshipmen,  shall  be  eligible 
for  appointment  unless  they  shall  first  produce  satisfactory  evidence 
of  mechanical  skill  and  proficiency,  and  shall  have  passed  an  exam- 
ination as  to  their  mental  and  physical  qualifications." 

It  is  improbable  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  whereby  '^  mid- 
shipmen and  others  "  could  be  educated  for  naval  constructors  and 
steam-engineers  as  specialists  in  these  branches  came  up  to  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  premises.  His  desire  undoubtedly  was  to 
simplify  the  naval  service  and  render  its  official  element  more  homo- 
geneous by  making  the  practical  details  of  engineering  a  part  of  the 
seamanship  of  the  time,  a  full  mastery  of  which  should  be  incumbent 
upon  the  line  officers  who  performed  the  details  of  duty  at  sea.  This 
is  shown  by  the  views  which  appeared  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  year  1864,  as  follows: 

'^OADET  BNGINBBBS. 

' '  Preliminary  measures  have  been  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the 
law  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  authorizing  the  education  at  the 
Kaval  Academy  of  cadet  engineers,  to  be  selected  from  youths  not 
over  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  shall  have  been  engaged  at  least 
two  years  in  the  fabrication  of  steam  machinery.  A  circular  has 
been  issued  and  printed  in  the  papers  of  the  great  manufacturing 
cities  inviting  applications  in  conformity  to  the  law. 

*'  Before  this  plan  shall  be  put  into  operation,  it  is  respectfully 
submitted,  in  view  of  the  radical  changes  which  have  been  wrought 
by  steam  as  a  motive  power  for  naval  vessels,  whether  steam  engi- 
neering should  not  be  made  to  constitute  hereafter  a  necessary  part 
of  the  education  of  all  midshipmen,  so  that  in  our  future  navy  ever/ 
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line  officer  will  be  a  steam  engineer,  and  qualified  to  have  complele 
command  and  direction  of  his  ship.  Hereafter  every  vessel  of  war 
must  be  a  steam  vessel.  Those  designed  for  ocean  service  will  be 
furnished  with  sails  in  order  to  economize  fuel  while  cruising;  the 
present  and  future  navy  will  therefore  combine  sails  and  steam  as 
motive  power,  and  seamanship  and  steam-engine  driving  will  eaeb 
be  necessary  to  make  the  finished  professional  officer.  The  ofiBcere 
to  sail  and  navigate  a  ship  and  ^the  officers  to  run  the  steam-engine 
are  about  equal  in  number. 

^<  The  Department  is  not  aware  that  any  line  officer,  whatever 
attention  may  have  been  given  by  him  to  the  theoretical  study  of 
steam,  is  yet  capable  of  taking  charge  of  an  engine,  nor  are  eteam 
engine  drivers  capable  of  taking  charge  of  a  man-of-war,  navigatmg 
her,  fighting  her  guns,  and  preserving   her  discipline.     When  ves- 
sels were  propelled   exclusively  by  sails  there  were  but  two  officers, 
excepting  in  flagships,  the  surgeon  and  paymaster,  who  were  not  line 
officers.     But  under  the  present  naval  system  a  new  and  additional 
corps  is  introduced,  as  many  steam  engineers  being  required  for  a 
vessel  as  there  are  line  officers;  and,  while  cruising  under  sail,  or 
lying  in  port,  or  performing  any  duty  when  the  engine   is  at  rest, 
one-half  of  the  officers  are,  by  existing  regulations,  idle  and  incapa- 
ble of  participating  in  duties  that  are  often  laborious  and  oppressive 
on  the  officers  of  the  line,  comparatively  speaking.     The   engineers 
would  willingly  share  these  duties  were   they  acquainted  with  them. 
But  half  the  officers  of  a  steamship  cannot  keep  watch,  cannot  navi- 
gate her,  cannot  exercise  the  great  guns  or  small  arms,  nor,  except 
as  volunteers  under  a  line  offik^r,  take  part  in  any  expedition  against 
the  enemy.     On  the  other  hand,  the  other  half  of  the  officers  ^«  io* 
capable  of  managing  the  steam  motive  power,  or  of  taking  charge  of 
the  engine-room  in  an   emergency,  nor  can  the  commander  of  a 
vessel,  though  carefully  taught  every  duty  of  a  sailor  and  drill- 
officer,  understand,  of  his  own  knowledge,  whether  the  engineers 
and  firemen  are  competent  or  not. 

"  The  remedy  for  all  this  is  very  simple,  provided  the  principle 
were  once  recognized  and  adopted  of  making  our  officers  engine- 
drivers  as  well  as  sailors.  It  would  not  be  expedient  to  interfere 
with  the  present  status  of  line  officers  or  engineers, — ^the  change 
would  be  too  radical;  but  we  should  begin  by  teaching  each  mid- 
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shipman  to  be  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  line  officers  and  engi^ 
neers,  to  combine  the  two  in  one  profession,  so  that  officers  so  edu- 
cated can  take  their  watch  alternately  in  the  engine-room  and  on 
deck. 

'  ^  Objection  may  be  made  that  the  duties  are  dissimilar,  and 
that  steam-engine  driving  is  a  specialty.  The  duties  are  not  more 
dissimilar  than  seamanship  and  gunnery.  When  seamanship  was 
the  only  education  given  to  an  officer,  it  was  not  believed  he  could 
ever  learn  to  teach  sailors  to  drill,  and  a  sergeant  of  marines  per- 
formed the  duty  which  is  now  so  admirably  discharged  by  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Naval  Academy.  When  gunnery  became  a  specialty, 
it  was  inconsiderately  and  unwisely  proposed  to  have  a  corps  of  ord- 
nance officers  engrafted  upon  the  naval  service,  a  separate  organiza- 
tion, which  should  draw  to  itself  the  knowledge  so  necessary  to 
each,  and  therefore  proper  to  be  distributed  among  all  the  officers. 

'^  Fortunately,  our  naval  officers  are  taught  seamanship,  gun- 
nery, and  the  infantry  drill,  and  the  service  thereby  saved  from  dis* 
tinct  organizations  in  these  respects  which  would,  inevitably, 
have  impaired  its  efficiency.  It  only  remains  to  commence,  at 
this  time,  and  as  preparatory  to  the  future  of  the  navy,  to  teach 
the  midshipmen  steam  engineering,  as  applied  to  running  the 
engine.  This  would  be  independent  of  the  art  of  designing  and 
constructing,  which  is  purely  a  specialty,  and  nowise  necessary 
in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  ship.  And  to  this 
specialty,  as  a  highly  scientific  body  of  officers,  would  the  pres- 
ent corps  of  engineers  be  always  required  as  inspectors  and  con- 
structors of  machinery.  With  the  adoption  of  the  suggestions  here 
made,  we  shall,  in  due  time,  have  a  homogeneous  corps  of  officers, 
who  ynll  be  masters  of  the  motive  power  of  their  ships  in  the  future 
as  they  have  been  of  seamanship  in  the  past.  By  this  arrangement 
there  will  be  in  each  ship  double  the  number  of  officers  capable  of 
fighting  and  running  the  vessels  without  additional  appointments  or 
expense.  Innumerable  other  advantages  commend  the  plan  as 
worthy  of  trial,  and  it  is  presented  for  favorable  consideration.  The 
work  can  be  commenced  and  carried  forward  at  the  Naval  Academy 
without  any  additional  appropriation,  and  the  authority  of  Congress 
is  invoked  in  behalf  of  the  suggestions  here  submitted." 

The  only  immediate  step  taken  to  put  these  recommendations 
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into  operation  was  the  detailing  of  some  assistant  engineers  of  the 
regular  navy  to  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy,  then  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  as  ^'Acting  Assistant  Professors  of  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy/'  but  they  did  not  make  engineers  of  any 
of  the  midshipmen  then  under  instruction.  The  following  year 
(1865)  the  Academy  was  moved  back  to  Annapolis,  where  it  had 
been  before  the  war,  and  the  ^'Department  of  Steam- Enginery  " 
(afterward  changed  to  Steam-Engineering)  established  as  one  of  the 
regular  branches  of  learning  of  the  institution. 

Thus  far,  no  class  of  cadet  engineers  had  been  formed,  but  the 
new  department  at  once  undertook  the  duty  of  instructing  the  mid- 
shipmen in  the  principles  of  marine- engineering,  using  such  appli- 
ances as  were  then  at  hand  and  one  or  two  small  naval  steamers 
sent  to  Annapolis  for  that  especial  purpose.  The  present  steam- 
building  was  erected  in  1866,  a  special  appropriation  of  $30,000 
having  been  made  for  the  purpose,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  pres- 
ent equipment  installed  at  that  time,  making  a  plant  that  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction  in  marine  engineering  was  then  unequaled 
in  the  United  States.  The  chief  item  in  the  equipment  of  this 
building  was  a  large  marine  engine  set  up  with  boilers,  shafting  and 
propeller  in  complete  condition  to  be  run  by  steam,  this  being  the 
36"  X  36"  Isherwood  engine  mentioned  in  another  chapter  as  having 
been  built  at  the  Washington  navy  yard  for  the  first  Qwnnebauff 
before  foreign-built  engines  were  ordered  for  that  vessel.  The  fol- 
lowing complimentary  reference  to  this  engine  occurs  in  the  annual 
report  of  Vice  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  dated  September  25,  1866: 

'^  The  steam  building,  for  which  Congress  appropriated  twenty 
thousand  dollars  (120,000),  will  be  finished  in  November,  and  will, 
I  think,  be  the  most  complete  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  We  have  already  erected  in  this  building,  and  ready  for  use, 
a  beautiful  propeller  engine,  similar  to  those  planned  by  Chief  En- 
gineer Isherwood,  and  generally  used  in  the  vessels  constructed  by 
the  Navy  Department.  This  engine  is,  I  think,  very  complete  in 
all  its  parts.  It  is  compact,  strong,  and  simple,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction.  It  is  a  type  of  the  engines  used  in 
our  vessels-of-war,  land  to  be  in  use  for  some  time   to  come,  for  I 
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Tentnre  to  say  that  no  better  engine  can  be  fonnd,  altbongh  efforts 
have  been  made  to  bring  it  into  discredit.  I  am  pleased  to  see  this 
monnment  of  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  engineer-in-chief, 
Mr.  Isherwood,  erected  at  the  Naval  Academy,  where  it  will  be 
properly  appreciated,  and  where  it  can  be  inspected  at  any  time  by 
the  donbters  who  would  delight  to  injure  its  reputation.'' 

The  picture  of  the  steam  building  here  presented  shows  that 
Btrnctnre  as  it  appeared  during  the  late  '70s  when  the  cadet  engineer 
Bystem  was  at  the  height  of  its  development,  this  being  regarded  as 
more  appropriate  for  this  work  than  a  view  of  its  present  appearance 
with  the  alterations  and  changes  that  have  occurred  to  it  and  its  sur. 
roundings  in  later  years.  The  two  guns  standing  vertically  at  the 
entrance  or  gateway  are  iron  24-pounders,  trophies  captured  on 
board  the  British  frigate  (hnfiance,  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain, 
by  Commodore  McDonough.  One  of  them  is  cracked  and  indented 
on  the  muzzle,  the  effect  of  having  been  struck  by  a  shot;  this  same 
gun  has  been  identified  as  the  one  which,  by  its  recoil,  killed  Com- 
modore Downie,  the  commander  of  the  British  forces.  ^ 

The  two  iron  screw-propellers  arranged  on  the  lawn  as  orna- 
ments are  also  trophies,  they  having  been  taken  from  the  British 
steamer  Don^  captured  in  March,  1864,  by  the  U.  S.  steamer 
PeqiLotj  while  trying  to  break  the  blockade  off  Beaufort. 

The  Secretary's  report  for  1865  again  came  to  the  defense  of 
the  new  system,  this  time  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  line  ofScers 
would  shortly  find  themselves  in  a  position  of  secondary  importance 
if  they  clung  to  the  old  seamanship  as  a  profession.  Under  the 
head  of  the  Naval  Academy  we  find  the  following  comments  in  the 
annual  report  for  that  year: 

"  In  dispensing  with  vessels  propelled  wholly  by  sails  from  the 
list  of  regular  men-of-war,  it  has  become  necessary  to  instruct  the 
future  naval  officer  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  steam  enginery. 
A  separate  department,  having  this  object  in  view,  has  been  estab- 
lished at  the  Naval  Academy,  under  the  management  and  direction 


^Authorities  in  support  of  this  identification  are  cited  in  J.  R.  Soley's  "  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.'' 
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of  Chief  Engineer  Wm.  W.  W.  Wood,  assisted  by  eight  others,  who 
are  charged  with  the  dnty  of  teaching  the  midshipmen  not  only  the 
theory  of  the  steam-engine,  bnt,  as  indicated  in  my  last  report,  its 
actnal  manipulation.  Sufficient  experiments  and  progress  have 
already  been  made  in  running  the  engines  of  the  vessels  attached  to 
the  Academy  by  the  midshipmen  to  warrant  the  Department  to  per- 
severe in  its  purpose  of  perfecting  the  education  of  the  future  line 
officers,  by  making  them  competent,  in  addition  to  their  oth^ 
acquirements,  to  manage  and  work  the  engine. 

''The  management  of  a  man-of-war  in  a  gale,  on  a  lee  shore, 
in  a  narrow  harbor,  or  the  splendid  manoBuvres  of  battle  by  sailing- 
vessels,  have  hitherto  been  the  highest  and  proudest  duties  of  a 
thorough  naval  officer.  The  skillful  disposition  of  the  sails,  which 
was  the  result  of  the  best  training  of  the  old  school,  is  no  longer 
necessary,  except  as  auxiliary  to  the  new  motive  power  which  modem 
invention  and  science  have  introduced.  The  naval  vessel  is  no 
longer  dependent  on  the  winds,  nor  is  she  at  the  mercy  of  currents; 
but  the  motive  power  which  propels  and  controls  her  movements  is 
subject  to  the  mind  and  will  of  her  commander,  provided  he  is 
master  of  his  profession  in  the  future  as  he  has  been  in  the  past 
To  retain  the  prominence  which  skill  and  education  gave  him  when 
seamanship  was  the  most  important  accomplishment,  the  line  officer 
must  be  qualified  to  guide  and  direct  this  new  element  or  power. 
Unless  he  has  these  qualities,  he  will  be  dependent  on  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  of  him  who  manipulates  and  directs  the  engine.  To 
confine  himself  to  seamanship,  without  the  ability  to  manage  the 
steam  engine,  will  result  in  his  taking  a  secondary  position,  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  the  accomplished  naval  officer  formerly 
occupied. 

'<  For  the  full  development  and  accomplishment  of  an  object 
which  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  doubtful  experiment,  the  active 
co-operation  of  naval  officers  is  required.  When  this  change  is 
effected,  engineers  will  become  the  designers  and  constructors  of 
engines  and  other  marine  works,  and  the  superintendents  of  the 
mechanical  employment  which  a  navy  propelled  by  steam  has 
developed  and  may  require.  They  will  constitute  in  reality  a  highly- 
educated  and  scientific  corps,  and  the  line  officers  will  have  added 
to  their  duties  the  practical  management  of  the  engines.'' 
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In  spite  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Department  to  carry  into 
effect  the  law  of  1864,  anthorisdng  the  education  of  cadet  engineers 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  candidates  for  that  attention  were  not  forth- 
coming. The  reason  probably  being  that  the  people  were  weary  of 
a  long  war  and  not  disposed  to  enter  their  sons  in  the  service  of  the 
government,  even  to  go  to  school.  Besides  this,  yonng  men  who  had 
been  ^'engaged  at  least  two  years  in  the  fabrication  of  steam 
machinery  "  were  not  disposed  to  accept  conditions  that  would  put 
them  back  into  the  school-room,  nor  likely  to  become  very  apt 
pupils  if  they  did;  they  certainly  consulted  their  best  interests  by 
remaining  where  they  were,  identified  with  the  great  awakening  of 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  North  that  took  place  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 

In  1866,  after  two  years  of  advertising  of  the  cadet-engineer 
programme,  the  first  fruits  appeared  in  the  form  of  two  young  men 
who  were  admitted  to  the  Academy  in  October  of  that  year,  and 
two  others  who  entered  a  year  later.  As  these  four  cadet  engineers 
were  the  first  of  their  species  in  the  navy,  it  is  worth  while  to  trace 
their  careers. 

Those  who  entered  in  1866  were  George  D.  McCarty,  of  New 
York  City,  and  James  P.  Wilson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they 
were  to  some  extent  the  victims  of  circumstances,  being  used  by  the 
Naval  Academy  officials  as  useful  objects  upon  which  to  experiment 
in  the  development  of  a  course  of  study  for  engineer  students.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  when  James  Steel,  of  Wisconsin,  and  C.  P. 
Howell,  of  New  York,  entered  in  1867,  all  four  were  equally  pre- 
pared for  the  same  course  of  instruction.  Toward  the  end  of  that 
academic  year  Mr.  Wilson  resigned,  and  Mr.  McCarty,  discovering 
that  he  had  missed  his  vocation,  got  an  appointment  as  a  midship- 
man and  entered  the  third  class  of  midshipmen, — the  class  of  1872. 
About  a  year  later  he,  too,  tendered  his  resignation.  Messrs.  Steel 
and  Howell  proved  to  be  bright  students  and  were  sent  to  sea  on  a 
probationary  cruise  in  1868  in  the  sloop-of-war  Contoocook.  Cadet 
Steel  died  at  sea  that  same  year,  but  Mr.  Howell  survived  the  cruise, 
was  promoted  in  due  time,  and  is  now  a  chief  engineer  in  the  navy. 
While  the  first  cadet  engineers  were  being  experimented  upon 
there  were  some  engineer  students  of  a  different  stamp  undergoing 
instruction  at  the  Academy.     Not  getting  any  results  from  the  man- 
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of actnring  oities  in  which  the  cadet-engineer  system  had  been  adver- 
tised, the  Department  invaded  a  new  field  for  recruiting  bj  sending 
circulars  to  the  large  colleges  of  the  country  in  which  engineering 
was  taught.     In  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  circular  about  fifty 
candidates,  the  most  of  whom  were  graduates,  appeared  at  Annapolis 
in  the  summer  of  1866  and  underwent  a  competitive  examination, 
the  sixteen  who  passed  highest  being  selected  for  the  service.     They 
were  too  well  educated  and  too  old  to  be  made  cadets  of,  so  they 
were  appointed  acting  third  assistant  engineers  and  given  a  Bp>eci^ 
course  of  instruction  in  marine  engines,  and  some  other  naval  sub- 
jects not  dealt  with  at  the  colleges  they  came  from.     They  did  not 
live  inside  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  and  did  not  form  a  part  of  ihe 
cadet  organization  of  the  time,  being  more  on  the  footing  of  junior 
officers  taking  a  post-graduate  course.     Five  of  them  came  from  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  of  Troy,  New  York;   five  from 
Harvard;  one  from  Yale;  two  from  Brown  University;  one  from 
Union  College,  and  two  were  not  college  men.     All  sixteen  grad- 
uated at  the  end  of  a  two-years'  course  with  credit  and  went  into 
active  service  as  third  assistant  engineers. 

A  melancholy  accident  occurred  at  the  Naval  Academy  on  the 
afternoon  of  October  19,  1867,  resulting  in  the  death  of  Chief 
Engineer  Eben  Hoy  t.  The  steam  picket-boat  with  which  Lieutenant 
Gushing  sank  the  Albemarle  was  recovered  after  the  capture  of 
Plymouth,  repaired,  and  sent  to  the  Academy  as  a  trophy,  where  by 
direction  of  Vice  Admiral  Porter  it  was  fitted  up  as  a  beautiful 
little  brig-rigged  steam  yacht,  bearing  the  name  Albemarle.  On  the 
day  mentioned  she  was  taken  out  for  a  trial  run,  having  previously 
developed  remarkable  speed  for  such  a  small  craft.  Admiral  Porter 
started  to  go  in  her  but  not  feeling  well  and  the  day  being  very 
warm,  concluded  not  to  do  so,  and  Ohief  Engineer  Hoyt  went  in 
charge.  The  run  was  made  successfully;  the  boat  was  returning, 
and  while  noarly  all  the  people  in  and  about  the  Academy  were 
looking  at  her,  she  blew  up  with  a  heavy  explosion,  killing  Mr. 
Hoyt,  Wm.  Clarke,  the  engineer,  and  Samuel  DriscoU,  who  was 
tending  the  fires,  and  mortally  injuring  the  coxswain,  John  Shea, 
who  died  soon  after.  Three  messenger  boys  who  were  in  the  boat 
escaped  with  slight  injuries.  The  boiler  had  been  tested  to  180 
pounds  hydraulic  pressure  and  the  catastrophe,  like  most  boiler 
explosions,  has  no  logical  explanation. 
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The  loss  of  Chief  Engineer  Hoyt  was  severely  felt  by  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  and  official  associates,  among  whom  he  was  highly 
esteemed  for  his  high  character  and  professional  attainments.  The 
following  from  his  obituary  notice  published  Id  the  Army  cmd  Navy 
JowTMbl  gives  an  ontline  of  his  important  services: 

^^He  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  May  13,  1834,  edu- 
cated at  the  public  schools,  and,  after  graduating  at  the  high  school, 
became  a  student  under  a  prominent  architect  of  that  city.     He 
subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  civil  engineering  and  assisted  at 
the  erection  of  the  lighthouse  on  Minot's  Ledge.     Later,  he  made 
mechanical  engineering  a  special  study,  and  in  May,  1857,  entered 
the  United  States  Navy,  commencing  his  first  cruise  in  October  of 
that  year  on  the  late  United  States  frigate  Merrimac.     The  outbreak 
of   the  rebellion  found  him  attached  to  the  steam-sloop  Richmond^ 
then  in  the  Mediterranean.     The  vessel  was  recalled  and  sent  to  join 
the  Gulf  squadron  under  Farragut.     While  in  this  squadron  Mr. 
Hoyt  was  present  at  the  engagement  between  the  Water  Witch  and 
the  rebel  gun- boat  Ivy ;  the  fight  between  the  ram  Mofnasaas  and  the 
XT.  S.  gun-boats  on  the  lower  Mississippi;  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
McBae  and  the  batteries  at  Pensacola;  the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson 
and   St.  Philip,  and   the    Ghalmette    batteries;    the   passage   and 
re-passage  of  Yicksburg;  the  fight  of  the  rebel  ram  Arkansas  and  the 
siege  of  Port  Hudson. 

^  <  Upon  his  return  North  in  1863  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  chief  engineer,  and,  his  health  having  become  impaired  by  his 
arduous  duties  in  the  Gulf  squadron,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as 
inspector  of  iron-clads  and  other  steamers  then  building  in  Boston. 
In  1865,  the  Navy  Department  having  determined  to  establish  a 
department  of  steam  engineering  at  the  Naval  Academy,  ordered  him 
to  duty  as  senior  assistant  to  Chief  Engineer  Wood,  who  was  made 
head  of  that  department.  Subsequently,  upon  the  detachment  of 
Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Hoyt  became  head  of  the  department,  and  occupied 
that  position  until  his  death. 

^^Mr.  Hoyt  was  well  fitted  for  the  profession  he  had  chosen, 
and  both  as  assistant  and  head  of  department  has  been  very  largely 
instrumental  in  establishing  and  developing  the  engineering  course 
at  the  Academy.     Possessing  no  little  mechanical  talent,  he  had 
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originated  a  number  of  nsefnl  devises,  while  his  quick  perception 
and  generous  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  others  lent  valuable  aid  in 
bringing  forward  important  improvements  that  might  not  otherwise 
have  become  known. 

^^He  was  a  man  of  singular  energy  and  industry,  which^ 
directed  by  a  clear  judgment,  were  always  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  service  and  the  corps  of  which  he  was  so  prominent  a  member. 
The  great  desire  of  his  later  life  seems  to  have  been  that  the  naval 
engineer  corps  should  be  permanently  established  in  a  prominent 
and  acknowledged  position  as  a  body  of  scientific  as  well  as  thor- 
oughly-trained practical  engineers,  and  to  that  end  no  personal 
sacrifice  seems  to  have  been  too  great" 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  as  cadet  engineers 
in  1866  showed  that  the  age  limit  of  eighteen  years  fixed  by  the  act 
of  Congress  providing  for  the  system  was  not  consistent  witii  the 
other  requirement  that  they  must  have  had  two  years  practical 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  steam  machinery;  this  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  the  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  his  report 
for  the  year  1866,  and  the  law  promptly  modified  by  a  section  of  an 
act  to  amend  certain  acts  in  relation  to  the  navy,  approved  March  2, 
1867,  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  2.  And  be  U  fwrther  enacted^  That  so  much  of  the 
*  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  naval  constructors  and  steam  engineers,  and  for  other 
purposes, '  approved  July  four,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  as 
provides  that  cadet  engineers,  when  appointed,  shall  be  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  shall  have  been  employed  at  least  two 
years  in  the  actual  fabrication  of  steam  machinery,  is  hereby 
repealed. " 

The  meagre  results  of  the  efforts  to  inaugurate  the  cadet- eugi- 
neer  system  discouraged  the  authorities  and  after  the  graduation  of 
the  two  cadets  in  1868  the  project  was  dropped  for  a  time,  and  very 
likely  would  never  have  been  revived  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts 
of  Engineer-in-Chief  King  in  1870-'71.  When  Mr.  King  first 
proposed   to   Secretary   Kobeson  that  steps   be  taken   to   procure 
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another  class  of  cadet  engineers  he  was  met  with  a  positire  refusal: 
he  then  interested  two  senators  in  the  matter  and  had  them  call  on 
the  Secretary  in  regard  to  it,  their  influence  shaking  his  previous 
determination.  When  Mr.  King  broached  the  subject  again,  which 
was  early  in  1871,  Mr.  Bobeson  authorized  him  to  prepare  a  new 
form  of  regulations  for  admission,  which  he  immediately  did;  the 
proposed  regulations  were  sent  to  Bear  Admiral  John  L.  Worden, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy,  for  his  opinion,  and  were 
approved  by  him  after  Mr.  Eang  had  made  a  journey  to  Annapolis 
and  urged  the  superintendent  to  aid  him  in  re-establishing  the 
course.  The  original  approved  copy  of  the  paper  was  lost  in  some 
manner  between  the  ofSce  of  Bear  Admiral  Worden  and  that  of 
Secretary  Bobeson,  but  Mr.  King  prepared  another  copy,  obtained 
Worden's  approving  endorsement  to  it,  and  took  it  himself  to  the 
Secretary,  when  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  signed  and  thus 
finally  approved. 

These  regulations  fixed  the  age  for  admission  as  cadet  engi- 
neers at  between  eighteen  and  twenty -two,  specified  the  manner  of 
making  application,  the  scope  of  the  competitive  examination,  etc., 
and  as  soon  as  printed  were  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineer- 
ing to  colleges  and  educational  institutions  all  over  the  United 
States.  Few  applications  were  received  in  response  to  this  circular, 
the  reason  for  this,  it  is  claimed,  being  that  the  officials  at  the  col- 
leges did  not  distribute  the  information  for  fear  of  losing  students. 
Mr.  King  then  appealed  personally  to  senators  and  representatives 
in  Congress  to  select  boys  and  file  applications  for  them,  and  in  that 
manner  about  forty  candidates  were  procured  for  the  examination 
held  in  September  of  that  year.  From  these  a  class  of  sixteen  was 
selected  by  competition  and  admitted  to  the  Academy  as  cadet  engi- 
neers in  October.  The  officers  on  duty  at  the  Academy  having 
changed  in  the  intervening  three  years,  the  new  class  of  cadets 
became  experimental  objects  for  the  discovery  of  a  course  of  study 
for  them,  with  the  result  that  only  five  passed  into  the  senior  class 
at  the  end  of  the  academic  year;  two  were  found  deficient  and 
dropped,  and  nine  were  turned  back,  making,  with  seventeen  who 
entered  in  1872,  a  second  class  of  twenty-six  members.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1873,  sixteen  more  cadets  were  admitted,  the  first  class  then 
consisting  of  fourteen  members  and  the   second  class  of  twenty- 
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three,  and  the  system  of  educating  engineer  cadets  at  the  Naval 
Academy  may  be  said  to  have  been  then  well  established. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  Febrou^  24,  1874,  die 
academic  course  for  cadet  engineers  was  made  four  years  instead  of 
two,  and  another  act,  approved  Jane  22,  1874,  provided  ^^that  so 
much  of  the  act  entitled  ^  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  provide  for  the  education  of  naval  constructors  and  steam- 
engineers,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved  July  4,  1864,  as  pro- 
vides that  cadet  engineers,  not  to  exceed  fifty  in  number,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  hereby  repealed;  and 
cadet  engineers  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  annually  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  the  number  appointed  each  year  shall  not 
exceed  twenty-five;  and  that  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. "^  These  two  laws  went  into  effect  with  the  class  that 
entered  the  Academy  in  September,  1874,  this  being  the  first  fourth- 
class  of  cadet  engineers  to  become  a  part  of  the  battalion  of  mid- 
shipmen. New  regulations  governing  the  appointment  of  cadet 
engineers,  issued  that  same  year,  changed  the  limit  of  age  for  can- 
didates to  sixteen  as  the  minimum  and  twenty  as  the  mRYinmin, 

The  cadet  engineer  system  by  this  time  had  become  well  known 
and  popular,  and  each  succeeding  year  brought  a  greater  number  of 
candidates  to  the  annual  competitive  examinations  until  it  was  not 
unusual  for  nearly  two  hundred  alert  and  well-schooled  youths  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  to  compete  for  the  twenty-five  appoint- 
ments each  year.  This  made  a  system  of  selection  that  could  not 
well  be  improved,  although  it  involved  disappointment  to  the  great 


^  The  following  opinion  as  to  this  aet  of  Congress  is  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  admiral  of  the  navy  for  the  year  1881  and  is  interesting  in  conneotioa  with  it ; 

**  No  doubt  this  law  authorizing  25  cadets  to  be  annuaUy  added  to  the  engineer 
corps  was  passed  through  Congress  unintentionally,  for  the  law  evidently  hitended 
that  50  should  be  the  entire  number,  and  the  abuse  has  continued  unchecked  to  tbe 
present  time. 

**  While  it  was  only  intended  that  a  few  engineers  should  be  annually  admitted 
as  cadets  at  the  Academy  to  educate  them  for  their  profession,  the  Academy  will 
become,  if  thin  system  is  adhered  to,  almost  exclusively  a  school  for  steam-engineers, 
quite  losing  sight  of  its  original  purpose,  viz.,  to  educate  navigators  and  commanders 
for  the  navy. 

*'  I  submit  these  remarks  for  your  consideration,  hoping  that  you  may  be  able  to 
arrive  at  some  solution  of  a  problem  which  threatens  to  work  injury  to  the  navy.* 
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majority  of  those  examined.     As  the  nnmber  of  candidates  con- 
stantly increased,  the  Navy  Department  finally  issned  a  warning  to 
applicants  in  these  terms:     ^^  Candidates  for  admission  as  cadet 
engineers  are  cautioned  that  the  nnmber  of  applicants  is  large,  and 
the    competition  exceedingly   close.     It  is,  therefore,  useless  for 
candidates  to  present  themselves  unless  well  prepared  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  examination,  and  unless  their  physical  qualifications  are 
within  the  prescribed  standard."     This  warning  may  have  deterred 
some  who  were  conscious  of  deficient  schooling  from  making  the 
journey  to  Annapolis,  but  it  also  served  to  encourage  the  highly 
educated,  and  resulted  in  the  admission  of  some  each  year  who 
found  little  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Academy,  outside  of  the  purely 
naval  subjects,  that  was  new  to  them,  and  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  class-standing  accordingly.     It  is  a  great  pity  that  this 
system  was  eventually  overturned. 

The  subjects  for  the  competitive  examination  looked  easy  in 
the  abstract  to  an  average  high-school  boy,  being  stated  in  the 
circular  as  follows:   ^^  Arithmetic;  algebra,  through  equations  of  the 
,  first   degree;    plane   geometry ;    rudimentary   natural   philosophy; 
reading;  writing;  spelling;  English  grammar;  English  composition- 
geography;  free-hand  drawing;   and  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  principles  governing  the  action  of  the  steam-engine.     Candi- 
dates who  possess  the  greatest  skill  and  experience  in  the  practical 
knowledge  of  machinery,  other  qualificaMom  bemg  equals  will  have 
precedence  for  admission."     This  last  sounded  well,  but  unfortu- 
nately had  no  meaning,  as  under  the  rigid  system  of  marking  exam- 
ination papers  it  was  practically  impossible  for  two  candidates  to 
come  out  with  the  same  marks,  and  the  oral  examination  in  steam 
was  assigned  such  a  low  multiple  in  making  up  the  aggregate  marks 
that  its  weight  was  inappreciable. 

Elementary  as  the'  examination  appeared  in  the  descriptive 
circular  issued  to  candidates,  it  was  far  from  being  so  when  adminis- 
tered by  the  Academic  Board.  The  result  was  that  those  who  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  appointments  were  the  scholars, — often  college 
graduates, — and  any  young  man  who  had  spent  much  time  in  gain- 
ing practical  knowledge  of  machinery  had  no  chance  whatever  with 
those  who  had  never  been  diverted  from  their  books,  thus  defeating 
one  of  the  original  provisions  of  the  project.     Of  the  classes  that 
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entered  in  1874  and  1876  only  one  member  of  each  is  on  record  as 
having  had  any  practical  experience  yviih  machinery,  while  in  die 
succeeding  clasBes  there  was  seldom  even  one. 

A  few  questions  taken  from  the  examination  papers  of  that  time 
will  show  how  far  beyond  the  stated  subjects  the  examining  ofScers 
saw  fit  to  go.  In  '^  algebra,  through  equations  of  the  first  degree'' 
we  find  things  like  this, — 

< 'Reduce  x«  —  6x«+4x4  —  3x»+2x«  —  x+1  to  the  form  Ai+ 
B  by  means  of  the  equation  x*  «=2x  —  8." 

'^Rudimentary  natural  philosophy"  was  considered  broad 
enough  a  subject  to  warrant  this  question:  ''Find  the  number  of 
units  of  work  expended  in  raising  from  the  ground  the  materials  for 
building  a  uniform  colunm  fifty  feet  in  height  and  ten  feet  square, 
a  cubic  foot  of  the  material  weighing  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds.  How  high  is  the  column  when  the  work  is  half  com- 
pleted! "  This  was  one  of  fifteen  questions  (and  not  the  hardest 
one,  either)  given  in  an  examination  limited  to  three  hours. 

The  spelling  examination  was  an  aggregation  of  orthographic 
horrors  that  would  have  struck  terror  to  the  soul  of  a  professional 
philologist,  and  the  sentences  given  out  for  grammatical  analysis 
were  simply  unspeakable.  In  geography  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  were  ransacked  for  strange  names  and  xmknown  regions;  the 
candidate  was  asked  to  "describe  the  Syr-Daria  River,  telling 
where  it  rises,  in  what  direction  it  flows,  and  into  what  water  it 
empties. '^  He  was  asked  to  bound  Servia  and  Roumania;  to  name 
the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  and  to  locate  Cape  Lopatka. 

There  were  of  course  twenty-five  candidates  each  year  who 
weathered  this  ordeal  better  than  the  others  and  got  the  appoint- 
ments; strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  twenfy-five  youths  generally 
came  out  with  very  creditable  marks  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
questions  set  them  were  far  beyond  what  they  had  been  notified  to 
expect,  and  each  class  of  these  cadet  engineers  possessed  one  or 
more  of  those  prodigies  who,  according  to  the  pleasant  fictions  of 
the  service,  drove  the  esteemed  heads  of  the  various  academic 
departments  to  despair,  because  the  task  of  finding  some  new  thing 
to  teach  .them  was  a  hopeless  one.     Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  fact 
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that  this .  system  of  selection,  as  it  progressed  from  year  to  year, 
brought  remarkably  fine  material  into  the  Academy,  and  made  it 
possible  to  build  up  at  that  institution  a  school  of  marine-engineering 
and  kindred  sciences  that  was  admittedly  not  excelled  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  that  the  whole  system  was  ruthlessly  swept  away. 
In  1882,  after  the  cadet-engineer  system  had  been  long  enough 
established  to  become  an  important  element  in  the  academic  organi- 
zation, and  when  the  course  of  instruction,  both  professionally  as 
marine-engineers  and  generally  as  naval  officers,  had  been  developed 
until  it  was  almost  perfect,  the  whole  thing  was  abolished  by  act  of 
Congress,  and  the  cadet-engineers  then  at  the  Academy  were  trans- 
formed into  naval  cadets  of  the  line.     The  act  referred  to,  which 
was  approved  August  5,  1882,  provided  that  from  and  after  that 
date  ^<  there  shall  be  no  appointments  of  cadet-midshipmen  or  cadet- 
engineers  at  the  Naval  Academy,  but  in  lieu  thereof  naval  cadets 
shall  be  appointed  from  each  Congressional  district  and  at  large,  as 
now  provided  by  law  for  cadet-midshipmen,  and  all  the  undergrad- 
uates at  the  Naval  Academy  shall  hereafter  be  designated  and  called 
'naval  cadets;'  and  from  those  who  successfully  complete  the  six 
years'  course,  appointments  shall  hereafter  be  made  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fill  vacancies  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  line  and  engineer 
corps  of  the  navy  and  of  the  marine  [corps:  And  provided  fvmiher^ 
That  no  greater  number  of  appointments  into  these  grades  shall  be 
made  each  year  than  shall  equal  the  number  of  vacancies  which  has 
occurred   in   the   same   grades   during   the   preceding  year;    such 
appointments  to  be  made  from  the  graduates  of  the  year,  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  six  years'  course,  in  the  order  of  merit,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Academic  Board  of  the  Naval  Academy;  the  assign- 
ment to  the  various  corps  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Academic  Board.     But  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  reduce  the  number  of  appointments  from  such 
graduates  below  ten  in  each  year,  nor  deprive  of  such  appointment 
any  graduate  who  may  complete  the  six  years'  course  during  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two.     And  if  there  be  a  surplus 
of  graduates,  those  who  do  not  receive  such  appointment  shall  be 
given  a  certificate  of  graduation,  an  honorable  discharge,  and  one 
year's  sea  pay,  as  now  provided  by  law  for  cadet-midshipmen;  and 
so  much  of  section  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-one  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  as  is  inconsistent  herewith  is  hereby  repealed. 
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^^That  any  cadet  whose  position  in  his  class  entitles  him  to  be 
retained  in  the  service  may,  npon  his  own  application,  be  honorably 
discharged  at  the  end  of  the  four  years'  oonrse  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  with  a  proper  certificate  of  graduation." 

The  standing  taken  by  the  cadet  engineers  transferred  into  the 
classes  of  midshipmen  shows  well  the  superior  nature  of  the  method 
by  which  they  had  been  selected.  A  year  after  the  exchange  was 
made  we  find  that  seven  of  the  first  ten  members  of  the  graduating 
class  were  former  cadet  engineers,  and  four  of  the  six  <<  stars  ''  of 
that  class  were  engineers,  although  the  first  two  members  had  been 
midshipmen:  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  engineers  of  this  class 
were  seriously  handicapped  by  going  into  the  first  class  to  compete 
in  technical  studies  with  the  midshipmen  who  had  had  at  least  one 
year's  study  in  such  subjects  before,  and  which  the  cadet  engineers 
had  to  make  up  in  addition  to  the  regular  work.  In  the  next  class 
the  three  leading  members  were  former  cadet  engineers,  the  first  one 
having  a  multiple  fifteen  units  above  the  highest  midshipman,  and 
this  same  cadet  engineer  became  the  next  year  the  '<  four-striper," 
as  the  cadet  who  commands  the  battalion  is  called  in  academic 
language.  In  the  third  class  after  the  amalgamation  took  place, 
and  in  which  class  the  cadet  engineers  were  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  midshipmen,  as  their  previous  year's  studies  had  been  practically 
identical,  we  find  that  thirteen  of  the  first  fifteen  members,  nine  of 
the  first  ten,  and  all  six  of  the  ''  stars  "  were  former  engineers,  and 
one  of  these  cadet  engineers  also  became  in  turn  the  commander 
of  the  battalion  of  cadets. 

For  seven  years  following  1882  the  few  vacancies  that  occurred 
in  the  engineer  corps  were  filled  by  the  promotion  of  cadets  who  had 
been  educated  as  line  officers  only;  since  1889  the  cadets  destined 
for  the  engineer  corps  have  had  the  last  year  of  the  academic  course 
partially  devoted  to  engineering  subjects,  and  a  little  more  attention 
is  now  being  given  to  the  mechanical  education  of  the  line  cadets, 
although  the  older  art  of  seamanship  still  retains  a  prominent  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  school.  All  cadets  now  receive  during 
their  third  year  (when  second-classmen)  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  in  steam  engineering  about  equal  to  that  formerly  given 
to  cadet  engineers  of  the  second  class,  the  shop-work  now  given 
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being  if  anything  an  improvement  upon  that  form  of  instruction 
under  the  former  system.  In  the  last,  or  first-class  year,  that  por- 
tion of  the  class  that  has  been  selected  for  future  admission  into  the 
engineer  corps  is  withdrawn  from  the  technical  studies  of  seaman- 
ship, ordnance,  and  navigation,  and  the  time  thus  obtained  devoted 
.to  marine  engines,  higher  mathematics,  and  other  subjects  having  an 
affinity  with  the  profession  of  engineering.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  the  present  practice  will  inculcate  that  love  of 
mechanical  science  produced  by  the  cadet-engineer  system,  and 
which  put  forth  graduates  who  as  ship  and  engine  designers  in  the 
recent  work  of  rebuilding  our  navy  have  reflected  great  credit  upon 
the  navy,  the  corps  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  system  of  educa- 
tion under  which  they  were  trained. 

The  law  governing  the  present  system  of  dividing  the  classes 
at  the  Academy  was  created  by  a  special  act  of  Congress,  approved 
March  2,  1889,  and  entitled  ^^  An  act  to  regulate  the  course  at  the 
Naval  Academy."     It  reads  in  full  as  follows: 

'^  That  the  Academic  Board  of  the  Naval  Academy  shall  on  or 
before  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  in  each  year  separate  the  first 
class  of  naval  cadets  then  commencing  their  fourth  year  into  two 
divisions,  as  they  may  have  shown  special  aptitude  for  the  duties  of  the 
respective  corps,  in  the  proportion  which  the  aggregate  number  of 
vacancies  occurring  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June  in  the  lowest  grades  of  commissioned  officers 
of  the  line  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps  of  the  navy  shall  bear  to 
the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  supplied  from  the  Academy  occurring 
during  the  same  period  in  the  lowest  grade  of  commissioned  officers 
of  the  engineer  corps  of  the  navy;  and  the  cadets  so  assigned  to  the 
line  and  marine  corps  division  of  the  first  class  shall  thereafter  pur- 
sue a  course  of  study  arranged  to  fit  them  for  service  in  the  line  of 
the  navy,  and  the  cadets  so  assigned  to  the  engineer  corps  division 
of  the  first  class  shall  thereafter  pursue  a  separate  course  of  study 
arranged  to  fit  them  for  service  in  the  engineer  corps  of  the  navy, 
and  the  cadets  shall  thereafter,  and  until  final  graduation  at  the  end 
of  their  six  years'  course,  take  rank  by  merit  with  those  in  the  same 
division,  according  to  the  merit  marks;  and  from  the  final  graduates 
of  the  line  and  marine  corps  division,  at  the  end  of  their  six  years' 
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course,  appointments  shall  be  made  hereafter  as  it  shall  be  neccessary 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  lowest  grades  of  commissioned  oflScers  of  the 
line  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps;  and  the  vacancies  in  the  lowest 
grades  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  engineer  corps  of  die 
navy  shall  be  filled  in  like  manner  by  appointments  from  the  final 
graduates  of  the  engineer  division  at  the  end  of  their  six  years' 
course:  Provided^  That  no  greater  number  of  appointments  into  the 
said  lowest  grades  of  commissioned  officers  shall  be  made  each  year 
than  shall  equal  the  number  of  vacancies  which  shall  have  occurred 
in  the  same  grades  during  the  fiscal  year  then  current;  such 
appointments  to  be  made  from  the  final  graduates  of  the  ye»,  in  the 
order  of  merit  as  determined  by  the  Academic  Board  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  the  assignment  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Academic  Board  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  fiscal  year  then  current;  but  nothing  contained  herein  or  in 
the  naval  appropriation  act  of  August  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  shall  reduce  the  number  of  appointments  of  final  gradu- 
ates at  the  end  of  their  six  years'  course  below  twelve  in  each  year 
to  the  line  of  the  navy,  and  not  less  than  two  shall  be  appointed 
annually  to  the  engineer  corps  of  the  navy,  nor  less  than  one 
annually  to  the  marine  corps;  and  if  the  number  of  vacancies  in  the 
lowest  grades  aforesaid,  occurring  in  any  year  shall  be  greater  than 
the  number  of  final  graduates  of  that  yeai-,  the  surplus  vacancies 
shall  be  filled  from  the  final  graduates  of  following  years  as  they 
shall  become  available. 

"That  after  the  fourth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  the  minimum  age  of  admission  of  cadets  to  the  Academy 
shall  be  fifteen  years  and  the  maximum  age  twenty  years." 
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^'  The  Arctic  Ocean  has  been  for  years  the  nursery  of  heroic  deeds.  And  had 
the  results  of  enterprise  been  even  less  than  they  have  been  in  that  region  of 
froBt  and  ice,  and  months-long  night,  what  has  been  shown  there  of  that  which 
is  noblest  and  most  admirable  in  man  would  have  been  worth  all  that  it  has 
cost."  —Rev.  W.  L.  Gage. 

Steam  Vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  Arctic  Ocean— The  Polaris  Ex- 
pedition—Cruise of  the  Juniata  and  Tigrbss— The  Jea.nnettk  Expedition 
—Retreat  on  the  Ice— Heroism  and  Fortitude  of  Chief  Engineer  Melville- 
Voyage  and  Loss  of  the  Rodgebs— Naval  and  Congressional  Investigations 
Into  the  Loss  of  the  Jeannette— The  Greely  Relief  Expedition— Tardy 
Promotion  of  Chief  Engineer  Melville  for  Heroism  Displayed  in  the  Jban- 
NBTTB  Expidition. 

AN  ACT  of  CongresB  approved  July  12,   1870,  authorized  the 
President  of  the  United  States  *^to  organize  and  send  out 
one  or  more  expeditions  towards  the  North  Pole,  and  to  appoint 
Buch  person,  or  persons  as  he  may  deem  most  fitted  to  the  command 
thereof;  to  detail  any  officer  of  the  public  service  to  take  part  in  the 
same,  and  to  use  any  public  vessel  that  may  be  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose; the  scientific  operations  of  the  expedition  to  be  prescribed  in 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. " 
Several  officers  of  the  navy  volunteered  to  go,  but  as  finally  ogan- 
.  ized  the  expedition  was  composed  wholly  of  civilians  and  therefore 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  naval  undertaking  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  vessel  employed  was  taken  from  the  navy.     The  commander  was 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Hall,  a  traveler  of  much  arctic  experience,  and  the 
three  officers  next  in  rank  were  practical  seamen  who  as  masters  or 
mates  of  whaling  and  sealing  vessels  had  grown  familiar  with  the 
northern  seas.     The  chief  engineer  was  a  German  named  Schuman, 
a  civil  engineer  by  profession,  and  the  only  assistant  engineer  was 
Mr.  Alvin  A.  Odell  of  New  London,  indirectly  a  naval  man  from 
having  been  an  acting  third  assistant  engineer  during  the  war  and 
honorably  discharged  at  its  close. 

The  vessel  selected  for  the  expedition  was  the  Periwmklej  a 
Bcrew-steamer  purchased  in  1864  for  f  80,000,  under  the  name  of 
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AmmoOj   and   used  as   a  gun-boat  in  the   Civil  War.     She   was 
strengthened  and  fitted  for  the   voyage  at  the  Washington  navy 
yard,  her  name  changed  to  Polaris^  and  early  in  July,  1871,  set  out 
on  her  venturesome  journey.  She  was  135  feet  long,  28  feet  beam, 
and  when  loaded  with  stores  for  the  exploring  trip  drew  nearly  13 
feet  of  water.     The  large  screw-sloop  Congress  was  detailed  to  carry 
coal  and  stores  for  the   Polaris   and   proceeded   as   far  north  as 
Gk>dhavn  in  the  island  of  Disco,  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland, 
she  being  by  far  the  largest  ship  that  had  ever  visited  that  porL 
The  transfer  of  supplies  being  effected  at  Godhavn,  the  Polaris  on 
the  17th  of  August,  1871,  took  her  departure  for  the  polar  regions, 
being  cheered  as  she  got  under  way  by  the  crew  of  the  Congress. 

From  that  time  no  tidings  were  received  from  the  expedition 
until  in  May,  1873,  when  a  telegram  from  the  United  States  consul 
at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  announced  that  ten  of  the  people  of 
the  Polaris  had  been  brought  to  that  port  by  the  sealing  steamer 
TigresSy  which  had  found  them  adrift  on  the  ice  in  Bafi&n's  Bay. 
The  United  States  steamer  Frolic  was  at  once  despatched  to  St. 
John's  and  took  these  survivors  to  Washington.  They  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  Polaris  or  of  their  shipmates,  from  whom  they  had  been 
separated  in  October,  1872,  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  and  had 
been  floating  about  on  the  ice  since  that  time  until  rescued  by  the 
JlgresSy  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  days.  Immediate 
preparations  were  made  to  seek  for  the  Polaris  and  her  crew:  the 
Tigress^  as  a  vessel  built  for  ice  navigation,  was  chartered  and  com- 
missioned at  New  York  under  the  command  of  Commander  James 
A.  Greer,  proceeding  to  the  arctic  regions  in  July  with  orders  to  go 
where  the  Polaris  was  last  seen  and  make  every  effort  to  find  her 
people.  The  sloop-of-war  Juniaia  was  also  sent  north  to  carry  sup- 
plies for  the  Tigress  and  assist  in  the  search  as  far  as  was  prudent  for 
a  vessel  not  built  for  arctic  navigation. 

She  went  as  far  as  Upemavik  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland 
about  250  miles  north  of  Qt)dhavn,  whence  she  supplied  the  Tigrm^ 
and  from  which  point  her  steam  launch,  named  Little  Juniata^  made  a 
most  extraordinary  voyage  of  ten  days  to  the  northward  in  search  of 
signs  of  the  Polaris.  Two  of  the  lietitenants  of  the  Juniaia  who 
went  on  this  boat  expedition  were  George  W.  De  Long  and  Charles 
W.  Chipp,  both  fated  to  end  their  lives  in  the  arctic  regions  at  a  later 
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period.  The  chief  engineer  of  the  Tigress  was  First  Assistant  Engi- 
neer George  W.  Melville,  and  Lieutenant  Robert  M.  Berry  was  a 
watch-officer  in  the  same  ship,  both  whom  have  since  become  dis- 
tinguished for  arctic  deeds. 

The  search  of  the  Tigress  was  not  successful  for  the  reason  that 
the  people  of  the  PoUvris  had  been  rescued  by  other  means.  Their 
ship  was  crushed  in  the  ice  the  day  after  the  unfortunate  portion  of 
the  crew  had  been  carried  away  on  the  ice-floe,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  crew  had  remained  in  camp  by  the  wreck  until  the  next 
spring  when  they  built  two  boats  from  the  ship's  timbers  and  made 
their  way  southward  until  picked  up  by  a  whaling  steamer  off  Gape 
York.  Hr.  Hall,  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  had  died  of 
apoplexy  a  short  time  before  the  disaster  to  the  Polanis^  but  with 
that  exception  the  whole  ship's  company  survived  their  trying 
adventures.  The  Tigress  got  as  far  north  as  the  highest  point 
reached  by  Dr.  Kane's  expedition,  her  success  in  this  particular 
being,  according  to  Oommander  Greer's  reports,  largely  due  to  the 
energy  and  skill  of  Mr.  Melville  who  kept  the  machinery  in  running 
order  under  many  disadvantages. 

While  the  Juniata  was  at  Godhavn  Mr.  Henry  E.  Rhoades, 
second  assistant  engineer  of  that  vessel,  was  sent  on  an  expedition 
with  the  steam  launch  about  ninety  miles  to  examine  some  coal 
mines  on  the  island  of  Disco.  He  found  coal  in  abundance  and 
with  the  boat's  crew  aided  by  natives  mined  a  quantity  of  it  for 
the  use  of  his  ship,  storing  it  at  a  convenient  place  on  the  beach. 
On  the  return  voyage  of  the  steam  launch  Mr.  Rhoades  made  use 
of  this  coal  to  keep  up  steam,  carefully  observing  and  noting  its 
qualities,  his  observations  being  subsequently  embodied  in  a  report 
which  was  regarded  as  such  an  addition  to  the  subject  that  it  was 
printed  in  full  in  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  that  year 
(1873). 

In  1879  another  arctic  expedition  under  government  auspices 
left  the  United  States,  it  having  been  brought  about  through  the 
liberality  and  public  spirit  of  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  proprietor 
of  the  New  York  Herald.  In  this  case  the  route  selected  was  by 
way  of  Behring  Straits,  on  the  theory  that  less  ice  than  elsewhere 
would  be  found  in  that  region  on  account  of  the  Euro  Siwo,  or 
black  stream  of  Japan,  dividing  and  discharging  some  of  its  warm 
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waters  up  through  the  straits.  No  polar  expedition  had  ever  gone 
by  this  route  before,  though  its  supposed  advantages  were  recog- 
nized and  an  expedition  several  years  before,  under  the  command  of 
a  French  lieutenant,  would  have  gone  that  way  but  for  the  outbreak 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

Mr.  Bennett  employed  Lieutenant  De  Long  of  the  navy  to 
examine  vessels  fit  for  arctic  service  in  different  ports  in  Europe 
and  to  purchase  the  one  that  in  his  judgment  was  most  serviceable, 
the  result  of  De  Long's  work  being  the  purchase  from  Sir  Allen 
Young  of  London  of  the  steamer  Pcmdora  in  which  the  owner  had 
made  two  or  three  voyages  to  the  arctic  regions.  She  had  originally 
been  a  gun-boat  in  the  British  navy  and  had  been  purchased  by  Sir 
Allen  Young  to  enable  him  to  gratify  his  taste  for  arctic  adventure. 
She  was  142  feet  in  length,  25  feet  beam  and  drew  about  13  feet 
when  fully  equipped  for  service.  Mr.  Bennett  changed  her  name 
to  JeanneUe^  though  the  name  Pandora  might  very  appropriately 
have  been  retained,  for  a  veritable  box  of  evils  she  proved  to  be  for 
those  who  embarked  in  her.  Commanded  by  Lieutenant  De  Long, 
the  JeawMtte  proceeded  from  Havre  to  San  Francisco  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1888. 

Congress  had  already  passed  an  act  in  aid  of  the  proposed 
expedition,  reading  as  follows: 

'*  Whereas  James  Gordon  Bennett,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  has  purchased  in  Great  Britain  a  vessel  supposed  to  be 
specially  adapted  to  arctic  expeditions,  and  proposes,  at  his  own 
cost,  to  fit  out  and  man  said  vessel,  and  to  devote  her  to  efforts  to 
solve  the  Polar  problem;  and 

'^Whereas  it  is  deemed  desirable  that  said  vessel,  while  so 
engaged,  shall  carry  the  American  flag  and  be  officered  by  American 
naval  officers:  Therefore, 

^^  Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  JBbuse  of  JSqyresentatives  of  the 
UaH^d  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be  authorized  to  issue  an  American  register  to  said 
vessel  by  the  name  of  ^ ' Jeannette, "  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  authorized  to  detail,  with  their  own  consent,  com- 
missioned, warrant,  and  petty  officers  of  the  navy,  not  to  exceed 
ten  in  number,  to  act  as  officers  of  said  vessel  during  her  first  voy- 
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age  to  the  Arctic  seas:  Provided^  however^  That  such  detail  shall  be 
made  of  such  ofScers  only  as  the  President  is  satisfied  can  be  absent 
from  their  regular  duties  without  detriment  to  the  public  service. 
«' Approved,  March  18,  1878." 

About  a  year  later  another  act,  approved  February  27,  1879, 
aathorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  accept  and  take  charge  of 
the  JecmneUe;  to  use  public  material  in  fitting  her  for  arctic  service; 
to  ship  her  crew  for  special  service  and  pay  them  from  the  naval 
pay  fimd,  the  same  to  be  refunded  by  Mr.  Bennett  if  required. 
The  act  also  specified  that  the  expedition  should  be  carried  out  under 
the  auspices  and  orders  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  that  the  men 
enlisted  for  it  should  be  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  Articles  of 
War  and  the  Navy  Regulations. 

At  the  navy  yard  at  Mare  Island,  Oalifomia,  the  JeamieUe  was 
thoroughly  fitted  out  for  her  voyage,  receiving  new  boilers,  and 
being  strengthened  by  a  system  of  heavy  internal  bracing  to  with- 
stand the  the  pressure  of  ice.  Finally  with  ample  provisions  for  a 
long  cruise  and  all  the  clothing,  equipment  and  paraphernalia  for  a 
long  sojourn  in  the  cold,  she  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  the  8th 
of  July,  1879,  her  ofScers  being  the  following: 

Lieutenant  George  W.  De  Long,  U.  B.  N Ck>inmanding.  * 

Lieutenant  Charles  W.  Chipp,         **      Executive. 

.    Master  John  W.  Danenhower,  **      Navigator* 

Passed  Assistant  Engineer  George  W.  Melville,  U.  S.  N Chief  Engineer.' 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  James  M.  Ambler,  *'       Surgeon. 

Bir.  Jerome  J.  Collins,  (civilian) Meteorologist, 

Mr.  Raymond  L.  Newcomb,  (civilian) Naturalist. 

Mr.  William  Dunbar,  (civilian) Ice  Pilot. 

The  three  civilians  named  were  shipped  as  seamen  to  satisfy 
the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  the 
crew,  but  were  in  all  respects  treated  as  ofScers,  oflScially,  socially, 
and  in  all  ways.  Besides  those  named,  the  crew  consisted  of 
twenty-four  persons,  all  picked  men  as  to  physique,  and  many  of 


'  Promoted  to  be  Lieutenant  commander,  November  1, 1879. 
'  Promoted  to  be  Lieutenant,  August  2,  1879. 
•  Promoted  to  be  Chief  Engineer,  March  4, 1881. 
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them  of  prayious  arctic  service.     The  experience  of  one  of  these 
men,  Wm.  F.  O.  Nindemann,  rated  as  Ice  Qnartermaster,  is  w<xthj 
of  remark:     He  had  been  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Polaris  and  was 
one  of  the  party  drifted  away  from  that  ship  and  snbjected  to  the 
memorable  six  months'  hardship  of  the  long  drift  on  the  ioe-floe; 
when  rescued  and  taken  into  St.  John's  he  had  not  had  enough  of 
the  polar  regions  and  promptly  volunteered  to  go  in  the  search  party 
with  Oommander  Greer  in  the  Tigre^s^  his  knowledge  being  fomid 
of  much  value  on  that  expedition.     Now  we  find  him  embrlring  on 
another  attempt  to  penetrate  the  frozen  zone,  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  his  services  were  so  valuable  that  he  was  one  of  two  enlisted 
men  recommended  by  De  Long  for  medals  of  honor. 

On  the  second  of  August  the  JemmMe  was  at  Ounalaaka,  where 
a  quantity  of  deer  skins,  seal-skin  blankets  and  other  fnrs   were 
^procured.     Thence  she  proceeded  to  the  old  Russian  trading  post  of 
8t.  Michael's,  in  Norton  Sound,  where  two  Indian  hunters  were 
engaged  and  where  the  schooner  Fanny  A.  HydCy  previously  chartered 
to  carry  a  cargo  of  coal,  was  met.     With  the  schooner  in  company 
the  JecufmeUe  crossed  over  to  a  harbor  just  below  the  East  Gape  of 
Asia,  transferred  there  the  coal  and  some  other  supplies  and  then, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  turned  away  from  the  land  of  the  living, 
passed   through  Behring  Straits,  and    stood  up  into  the  cold  and 
whiteness  of  the  undiscovered  northland.     The  wanderings  of  the 
JeamieUe  for  nearly  two  years  after  the  date  we  have  reached  have 
been  fully  and  pathetically  told  in  other  books,  for  which  reason  the 
subject  will   be   passed  over  quickly.     Drifting   ice  and   stormy 
weather  were  encountered  from  the  first,  and  on  the  eighth  day  of 
September,  1879,  less  than  two  weeks  after  entering  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  she  became  solidly  frozen  in  the  pack  ice  and  never  again 
escaped  from  it.     For  twenty-one  months  the  luckless  ship  was  car- 
ried hither  and  thither  by  the  drifting  ice,  sometimes  returning  to 
positions  that  had  been  observed  months  before:  the  summer  of 
1880  brought  no  release  from  the  grip  of  the  ice  as  had  been  devot- 
edly hoped  for,  and  the  wretched  people  ultimately  had  the  sorrow 
of  seeing  the  brief  sunshine  fade  away  and  another  long  and  silent 
arctic  winter  set  in.     When   summer  came  again  the  ice  finally 
opened  alongside  the  JeannettCj  then  about  five  hundred  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  where  she  had  been  first  caught,  and  for  a  brief  hour 
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she  was  afloat;  but  the  great  masses  of  ice  closed  in  on  her  with  the 
power  of  a  million  gigantic  vises  and  so  crushed  her  sides  that  all 
possibility  of  ever  floating  in  her  again  vanished,  and  the  people  had 
to  abandon  her  with  their  sleds,  boats,  tents,  provisions  and  some 
clothing,  forming  a  camp  on  the  ice  near  by.  That  was  the  eleventh 
day  of  Jane,  1881.  About  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  camp 
wae  aroused  by  the  man  on  watch  crying,  ^^  Tom  out  if  you  want  to 
see  the  last  of  the  Jeom/Mtte.  There  she  goes !  There  she  goes  I" 
^^  Most  of  us  had  barely  time  to  arise  and  look  out,  when,  amid 
the  rattling  and  banging  of  her  timbers  and  iron- work,  the  ship 
righted  and  stood  almost  upright ;  the  floes  that  had  come  in  and 
crushed  her  slowly  backed  off,  and  as  she  sank  with  slightly  accel- 
erated velocity,  the  yard-arms  were  stripped  and  broken  upward 
parallel  to  the  masts;  and  so,  like  a  great,  gaunt  skeleton  clapping 
its  hands  above  its  head,  she  plunged  out  of  sight.  "^ 

After  this  disaster  about  one  week  was  spent  in  allowing  some 
of  the  men  to  recuperate  from  illness  and  in  preparing  for  the  effort 
to  reach  land,  and  then  this  devoted  party  set  out  on  what  is  prob- 
ably the   most  painful  and  remarkable  march  ever  performed  by 
men.     With  their  sleds,  boats,  and  all  equipage  they  started  toil- 
somely toward  the  Siberian  coast  across  the  broken  and  irregular 
ice  floes,  dragging  their  impediments  over  hummocks,  through  run- 
ning ice  and  half -melted  snow,  piece  by  piece,  the  conditions  of  the 
march  compelling  them  sometimes  to  travel  back  and  forth  as  many 
as  thirteen  times  over  one  stage  of  the  journey  in  order  to  transport 
all  the  ba^age  to  the  advanced  point.     To  save  the  men's  eyes  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  glare  of  the  sunshine  on  the  ice  and  snow,  the 
marching  was  done  during  that  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
that  in  another  latitude  would  have  been  night,  though  here  the  men 
had  to  face  the  sullen  blaze  of  the  red  midnight  sun.     The  rough 
ice  cut  out  moccasins  and  foot-gear  obliging  the  men  to  toil  almost 
barefooted,  while  the  unevenness  of  the  surface  and  the  many  un- 
seen pools  and  streams  of  water  under  slush  and   snow  caused  so 
many  falls  and  wettings  that  it  was  a  usual  spectacle  to  see  half  the 
party  at  a  time    stripped  stark  naked   on  the  ice  wringing  out 

'Chief  Engineer  Q.  W.  Melville,  U.  S.  Navy,— '*In  the  Lena  Delta,'*  p.  32. 
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their  clothing.  It  is  almost  pait  belief  that  men  can  withstand  each 
hardship,  bat  these  men  did,  sleeping  on  the  ice  and  in  the  snow 
for  three  months  without  serious  illness  or  evil  results. 

After  two  weeks  of  this  frightful  toil  De  Long  found   bj  an 
observation  that  thej  had  actually  retrogressed  twenty-four  miles 
instead  of  making  any  distance  to  the  southward,  this  being  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  whole  vast  ice  field  was  afloat  and  had  been  drift- 
ing to  the  northward  faster  than  the  outcasts  could  make  good  their 
route  in  the  other  direction.     He  told  only  Ghipp  and  Melville  of 
this,  rightly  considering  that  the  leaders  of  the  working  parties  were 
sufficient  to  know  it  without  adding  the  discouraging  news  to  the 
troubles  of  the  weary  men.     And  here  it  will  be  well  to  speak  of 
the    invaluable    qualities  displayed    by   Chief   Engineer  Melville 
during  all  the  discouraging  events  of  a  very  discouraging  vx>jage. 
A  man  of  oaken  constitution,  indomitable  will,  and  truly  magnificent 
courage   both  moral  and  physical,  he  soon  proved  himself  to  be  bj 
far  the  most  valuable  helper  that  De  Long  had,  and   this  withont 
disparagement  of  the  other  officers,  each  of  whom  was  a  picked  man, 
and  resourceful  to  an  unusual  degree.     De  Long's  journals  abound 
in  complimentary  references  to  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  chief 
engineer  and  record  with  sketches  and  descriptions  a  great  number 
of  mechanical  contrivances  and  make-shifts  devised  by  Melville  to 
meet  emergencies  ;  there  being  in  fact  so  much  of  this  that  De  Long 
himself  remarked  that  his  journal  ^  looked  more  like  an  engineer's 
notebook  than  a  seaman's  log." 

Illustrative  of  Melville's  dauntless  nature  and  courage  in  ad- 
versity is  the  fact  that  during  the  second  winter  in  the  ice-pack, 
when  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  associates  were  sick  with  deferred 
hope  and  when  despair  of  ever  again  participating  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  had  reduced  several  of  them  to  a  condition  of  hebetude, 
he  rose  superior  to  the  surrounding  lethargy  and  employed  his  spare 
time  in  preparing  plans  and  specifications  for  a  steamship  for  arctic 
exploration,  making  all  the  drawings  and  describing  all  the  8tnl^ 
tural  details  with  as  great  care  as  though  half  a  dozen  shipyards 
were  available  to  compete  for  a  contract  to  build  the  vessel.  These 
plans  and  specifications  were  preserved  among  De  Long's  papers 
and  are  described  with  reproductions  of  some  of  the   drawings  in 
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Mrs.  De  Long's  **  Voyage  of  the  Jeannette.''  Perhaps  the  party 
that  some  day  will  see  the  North  Pole  will  journey  there  in  a  ship 
whose  designs  were  born  of  captivity  in  the  midst  of  the  frozen 
ocean. 

A  few  extracts  from  De  Long's  jonmals  are  worth  repeating  as 
indicative  of  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Melville  as  an  oflScer,  engineer 
and  man,  as  those  qualities  were  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  his 
conmianding  officer. 

<«  Melville  is  as  bright  as  a  dollar  and  as  cheerful  as  possible  all 
the  time.  He  sits  on  my  left  at  table  and  helps  me  to  carve  and 
serve  out.  We  broke  a  pump-rod  two  days  ago.  Some  engineers 
would  have  wanted  to  stop  the  ship  a  few  days  for  this,  or  perhaps 
turn  back.  Not  he;  he  says  ^all  right;  we  will  run  without  a 
pump-rod,  hey  brother,  and  when  we  get  in  I  will  make  you  a  new 
pump-rod  or  fifty  of  them. '  I  believe  he  could  make  an  engine  out 
of  a  few  barrel  hoops  if  he  tried  hard.  He  is  one  of  the  strong 
points  of  this  expedition." 

^^  Melville  is  more  and  more  a  treasure  every  day.  He  is  not 
only  without  a  superior  as  an  engineer,  but  he  is  bright  and  cheer- 
ful to  an  extraordinary  extent.  He  sings  well,  is  always  contented, 
and  brightens  everybody  by  his  presence  alone.  He  is  always  self- 
helpful  and  reliant,  never  worries  about  the  future,  is  ready  foe  any 
emergency,  has  a  cheerful  word  for  everybody  night  and  morning, 
and  is,  in  fine,  a  tower  of  strength  in  himself." 

<^  Still  everything  is  done  quietly  and  with  precision,  and  aided 
by  Ghipp  and  Melville,  whose  superiors  the  navy  cannot  show,  with 
their  untiring  energy,  splendid  judgment,  and  fertility  of  device,  1 
am  confident  of  being  able  to  do  all  that  man  can  do  to  carry  on  the 
expedition  to  a  safe  termination. " 

^^  I  have  decided  to  send  a  party  to  try  to  make  a  landing  on 
Henrietta  Island.  •  .  .  Having  but  one  commissioned  officer 
available,  Melville,  he  must  take  charge  of  the  party.  .  •  . 
Consequently  I  make  out  orders  for  Mr.  Melville  to  go  in  command, 
and  to  take  Mr.  Dunbar,  Nindemann,  Ericksen,  Bartlett,  and  Sharvell 
with  him,  and  to  start  to-morrow  morning.     .     •     . 

^^The  party  landed  on  the  island  on  Thursday,  June  2d  (Fri- 
day, June  3d),  hoisted  our  silk  flag,  took  possession  of  the  island  in 
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the  name  of  the  Gh^at  Jehorah  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
and,  agreeably  to  mj  orders,  named  it  Henrietta  Island.  .  .  . 
The  ice  between  the  ship  and  the  island  is  something  fiiglitfid. 
Road-digging,  ferrying,  and  its  attendant  loading  and  nnloading, 
arm-breaking  hanls,  and  panic-stricken  dogs  made  the  joorfiej  a 
terribly  severe  one.  Near  the  island  the  ice  was  all  alive,  and 
Melville  left  his  boat  and  supplies,  and  carrying  only  a  day's  pro- 
visions and  his  instmments,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  went  throng  the 
terrible  mass,  actually  dragging  the  dogs,  which  from  fear  refused 
to  follow  their  human  leaders.  If  this  persistence  in  landing  upon 
this  island,  in  spite  of  the  superhuman  difSculties  he  encountered,  n 
not  reckoned  a  brave  and  meritorious  action,  it  will  not  be  from  any 
failtire  on  my  part  to  make  it  known." 

After  nearly  a  month  of  toiling  over  the  ice  the  crew  of  the 
lost  JeomneUe  arrived  on  Bennett  Island  and  remained  there  several 
days  repairing  their  boats  and  making  other  preparations  for  a 
journey  by  water,  for  the  ice  was  now  sufficiently  open  to  make  this 
possible.  The  party  left  Bennett  Island  in  three  boats,  De  Long 
commanding  the  1st  cutter,  Chipp  the  2d,  and  Melville  due  whale- 
boat.  Lieutenant  Danenhower,  Mr.  Newcomb,  the  naturalist, 
and  eight  men  bemg  embarked  in  the  latter.  Though  a  staff  officer 
and  therefore  not  allowed  by  law  a  right  to  exercise  command  of 
any  description,  even  over  the  men  of  his  own  department  f^ 
whose  conduct  and  performance  of  duty  he  was  responsible,  Mr. 
Melville  was  regularly  in  command  of  the  whale--boat  by  De  Long's 
orders.  This  came  about  through  the  physical  disability  of  lieu- 
tenant Danenhower,  whose  eyes  had  broken  down,  and  there  being 
no  other  line  officer  in  the  party  with  a  right  to  command.  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  De  Long  selected  Melville  as  the  most  competent 
other  person  and  gave  him  this  order  in  writing: 

*^D.  S.  Aeotio  Expedition. 

<^  Capb  Emma,  Bbnnictt  Island, 
^'  Lat.  76^  38'  N., 

"  Long.  148^  20'  E. 

*'  August  6th,  1881. 
**P.  A.  Eagmeer  Geo.  W.  Melville^  U.  8.  Navy: 

^'  Sib, — We  shall  leave  this  island  to-morrow,  steering  a  coarse 
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(orer  ice  or  through  water,  as  tiie  case  may  be)  sonth  magnetic.  In 
the  event  of  onr  embarking  in  onr  boats  at  any  time  after  the  start, 
yon  are  hereby  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  whale-boat  nntil  such 
time  as  I  relieye  you  from  that  dnty,  or  assign  yon  to  some  other. 

^^  Every  person  nnder  my  command  at  this  time,  who  may  be 
embarked  in  that  boat  at  any  time,  is  nnder  yonr  charge,  and  subject 
to  yonr  orders,  and  yon  are  to  exercise  all  care  and  diligence  for 
their  preservation  and  the  safety  of  the  boat.       Yon  will,  nnder  all 
ciremnstances,  keep  close  to  the  boat  in  which  I  shall  embark,  bnt 
if,  nnfortnnately,  we  become  separated,  you  will  make  the  best  of 
yonr  way  sonth  nntil  yon  make  the  coast  of  Siberia,  and  follow  it 
along  to  the  westward  as  far  as  tiie  Lena  Biver.       This  river  is  the 
destination  of  onr  party,  and  without  delay  you  will,  in  case  of 
separation,  ascend  the  Lena  to  a  Russian  settlement  from  which 
yon  can  communicate,  or  be  forwarded  with  your  party  to  some 
place  of  security  and  easy  access.      If  the  boat  in  which  I  am  em- 
barked is  separated  from  the  other  two  boats,  you  will  at  once  place 
yourself  under  the  orders  of  Lieut.  O.  W.  Ohipp,  and,  so  long  as 
you  remain  in  company,  obey  such  orders  as  he  may  give  you. 

"  Respectfully, 

^<  GxoBax  W.  De  Lohg, 
^'Commanding  U.  S.  Arctic  Expedition." 

After  perils  and  adventures  sufGicient  to  fill  a  book  in  the  tell- 
ing the  three  boats  finally  arrived  at  Simonoski  Island  only  ninety 
miles  north-east  of  the  Asiatic  mainland.  On  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 12th,  1881,  they  sailed  thence  with  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  their  troubles  were  nearly  over:  the  sea  was  open;  the 
wind  fair,  and  Oape  Barkin  on  the  Lena  Delta,  where  they  expected 
to  find  natives  and  food,  less  than  one  day's  sail  away.  But  the 
wind  freshened  and  increased  to  a  gale,  constantly  flooding  the 
boats  with  icy  water,  and  drove  them  far  apart.  Chipp's  boat  cap- 
sized and  all  in  it  were  lost.  After  being  hove  to  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  gale  and  enduring  the  most  terrible  suffering  the  other 
two  boats  reached  the  mainland,  De  Long  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
delta  and  Melville  on  the  east  coast  some  two  hundred  miles  away. 
Leaving  to  the  proper  chroniclers  the  unhappy  task  of  telling  of 
De  Long^s  fate,  it  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  by  the  time  the  land- 
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ing  was  effected  the  winter  season  was  bo  far  advanced  that  wild 
game  had  gone  from  the  northern  part  of  the  delta  and  the  few 
natives  who  roam  over  that  region  had  also  mostly  gone  to  tbe 
southward.  After  about  six  weeks  of  wandering  about  pitif allj  in 
quest  of  human  beings  and  food  this  boat's  crew,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  men  sent  ahead  looking  for  help,  perished  miserably  of 
cold  and  starvation. 

Melville  landed  about  a  week  later  than  De  Long  and  so  much 
further  to  the  southward  that  he  found  natives,  of  whose  assistance 
he  was  in  sore  need,  for  his  party  was  in  frightful  condition  with 
frozen  hands,  feet  and  faces,  without  proper  clothing,  and  almost 
without  food.     They  were  sheltered  in  a  village  called  Jamavaeloch 
inhabited  by  a  few  families  of  squalid  Yakuts  subsisting  upon  froeen 
fish,  and  received  kindly  treatment  from  them   so  far  as  their  re- 
sources extended.     Mr.  Melville,  despite  his  crippled  condition,  used 
every  effort  to  induce  these  natives  to  assist  his  party  to   Beluu, 
about  180  miles  distant,  where  there  was  known  to  be  a  Russian  out- 
post, but  the  journey  was  for  some  time  impossible  on  account  of 
the  broken  condition  of  the  ice  in  the  river  over  which  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  route  lay.     By  the  offer  of  a  large  reward  Mel- 
ville finally  induced  a  Russian  exile  to   make   the  journey,  after 
the  exile  had  refused  to  go  with  him  as  a  guide.      Fifteen  days 
later  when  this  man  returned  to  Jamavaeloch    he    brought  infor- 
mation that  he  had  met  on  his    return   some    natives   conveying 
towards  Belun  two  American  sailors,  as  well  as  a   promise  from 
the  Cossack  commandant  at  Belxm  to  extend   succor  to  the  ship- 
wrecked people  as  soon  as  possible.     The  two  sailors  had  written 
a  note  and  entrusted  it  to  the  exile,  saying   that   a   search  party 
with  food  and  clothing  was  wanted   to   go    to    the    assistance  of 
Lieutenant  Commander    De  Long,  Dr.  Ambler,  and    nine    other 
men  who  were  stated  to  be  in  a  starving  condition  to  the  north- 
ward. 

This  note  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Melville  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 29th,  and  was  the  first  intimation  he  had  that  the  fij-st  cutter 
had  reached  land.  That  night  he  forced  the  natives  to  go  to  a 
neighboring  village  for  dogs  and  the  next  morning  he  set  out  bj 
dog  sled  for  Belxm  to  see  the  two  sailors  and  learn  from  them 
the  particulars  of  the  landing  and  condition  of  De  Long's  party* 
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At  Belun  he  found  the  men  to  be  the  faithful  Nindemann  and  a 
seaman  named  Noros,  both  in  a  terribly  exhausted  and  debilitated 
condition  as  the  result  of  the  hardships  from  which  they  had 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  After  arranging  with  the  priest 
of  the  village  to  see  that  the  two  men  were  cared  for,  Melville  re- 
traced his  steps  as  far  as  the  station  called  Burulach,  where,  by  a 
written  agreement  sent  by  Bartlett,  a  fireman  belonging  to  his  party, 
he  met  the  Cossack  commandant  returning  from  Jamavaeloch  with 
the  remainder  of  the  whale-boat's  crew.  Here  he  obtained  by  aid 
of  the  Cossack,  dogs,  sleds,  and  provisions  for  a  journey  to  the 
north  of  the  Delta,  and  gave  Lieutenant  Danenhower  orders 
to  take  all  the  party  but  Bartlett  as  far  south  as  Yakutsk. 
Bartlett  he  ordered  to  remain  at  Belun  for  thirty  days,  and  then 
if  he  (Melville)  had  not  returned  to  collect  provisions,  get 
together  a  team  of  dogs,  and  go  in  search  of  him.  Having  at- 
tended to  all  these  matters,  Melville  with  two  natives,  two  dog- 
sleds  and  a  small  quantity  of  frozen  fish  for  food  for  the  dogs  and 
bimself  set  his  face  to  the  northward  to  search  for  his  missing 
commander  and  shipmates.  This  on  the  5th  day  of  November, 
1881. 

On  that  day  and  in  that  remote  and  forbidding  region  occurred 
the  most  magnificent  example  of  genuine  heroism  that  this  nine- 
teenth century  has  seen,  for  the  action  of  Chief  Engineer  G.  W. 
Melville  just  described  is  entitled  to  that  distinction.  To  compre- 
hend exactly  what  he  did  it  is  necessary  to  mentally  review  the 
events  of  his  life  that  had  immediately  preceded:  the  farewell  to  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  civilization  more  than  two  years  before;  the 
twenty-one  months  of  helpless  drifting  in  the  grasp  of  the  ice,  when 
hope  of  ever  seeing  native  land  and  home  again  must  sometimes 
have  left  the  stoutest  hearts;  the  fearful  march  over  the  ice;  the 
hardships  and  perils  of  the  boat  journey;  the  storm,  and  bitter  dis- 
appointment when  almost  within  touch  of  rescue;  the  separation; 
the  loss  of  companions,  and  the  final  escape,  frozen  and  half-dead 
from  the  clutches  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  had  all  been  his  lot.  Having 
passed  through  all  this,  it  was  his  natural  right,  impelled  by  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  to  venture  no  more,  but  to  save  his  life 
as  something  he  had  well  earned. 

To  the  southward  toward  Yakutsk  whither  he  had  ordered 
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Da^enkower  to  proceed,  a  wanner  mn  was  shiDing,  and  there  laj 
the  great  BoasiaD  road  leading  to  the  borders  of  eiTilieation;  to  the 
railway;  to  the  blue  sea;  to  home.  Few  men  after  passing  throng 
all  the  perils  that  Melyille  had  suryiyed  would  haye  thrown  away 
that  seeming  last  chance  of  personal  safety,  b«it  he,  being  cast  in  a 
rare  heroic  moold,  turned  his  bade  upon  the  means  of  saying  him- 
self and  set  his  rugged  face  to  die  northward,  forcing  his  way  into 
die  darkness  and  awful  silence  ot  the  arctic  winter  like  one  deliber- 
ately inyading  the  dominions  of  death.  The  cold  was  intense;  the 
obstacles  to  progress  almost  insurmountable;  the  food  supply  gave 
out;  the  two  natives  became  frightened  and  discouraged,  refusing  to 
go  farther  into  the  dreary  waste  until  actually  clubbed  by  the  in- 
domitable American  into  awed  obedience;  even  the  dogs,  inured  to 
the  climate  as  they  were,  became  seised  with  terror  and  crouched 
down  whining  in  the  snow  afraid  to  go  further.  But  all  this  did  not 
daunt  the  spirit  of  the  leader:  by  entreaty;  by  threats,  and  by  resort- 
ing to  force  at  times,  he  kept  his  little  band  in  motion,  sleeping  in 
abandoned  fishing  huts  drifted  full  of  snow  and  subsisting  upon  fish 
heads  and  other  offal  found  in  the  sora,^  heaps  left  from  the  last 
season's  fishing,  until  his  object  was  attained  and  at  the  northern- 
most point  of  the  delta  he  stood  upon  the  waste  shore  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

There  he  found  the  spot  where  De  Long  had  landed,  and  near 
by  a  cache  from  which  he  recovered  the  log-books  of  the  JecurmdUy 
some  nautical  and  surgical  instruments,  and  some  specimens  from 
Bennett  Island,  left  there  because  De  Long' e^  people  could  carry 
them  no  longer.  With  these  and  with  a  meagre  supply  of  fifih 
obtained  from  the  natives  in  some  huts  called  North  Belun,  he  re- 
turned through  the  delta  searching  for  De  Long  until  the  trail  was 
hopelessly  lost  because  of  the  winter  changes  in  the  face  of  nature. 
Then,  his  supply  of  fish  being  again  exhausted  and  his  men  and 
dogs  in  despair  of  their  lives,  he  made  his  way  back  to  Belun,  hav- 
ing penetrated  the  bitter  night  nearly  three  hundred  miles  directly 
north,  his  course  going  and  coming  by  the  devious  paths  necessarily 
followed  being  more  than  eleven  hundred  miles,  and  returned  to 
tell  the  tale;  something  that  no  white  man  had  ever  done  before, 
and  no  native  ever  attempted  at  that  season  of  the  year  except  when 
spurred  by  dire  necessity.  The  Skalds  of  old  Norway  would  hare 
delighted  in  this  story  as  a  subject  for  epic  song. 
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Melyille  arriyed  at  Belnn  Noyember  27th,  where  be  might  well 
have  rested  from  his  terrible  journey,  bat  to  <me  of  his  temperament 
there  was  no  rest  so  long  as  work  remained  to  be  done.  Feeling 
the  need  of  seeing  the  governor  of  the  district  in  person  to  get 
authority  to  draw  upon  the  people  of  the  delta  for  help  and  snpplies 
in  prosecnting  the  search  and  also  being  desirons  of  comnionicating 
with  his  own  government,  he  collected  reindeer  teams  and  provisions 
and  on  the  first  day  of  December  set  out  for  Yakutsk,  six  hundred 
miles  distant,  over  a  mountain  range  on  which  he  more  than  Once 
slept  under  .the  white  stars  with  the  temperature  seventy  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point.  After  a  short  sojourn  at  the  large  village 
of  Verkeransk,  where  in  his  narrative  Melville  says  he  got  the  first 
good  dinner  he  had  eaten  since  leaving  San  Francisco,  he  arrived  at 
Yakutsk  December  80th,  where  he  was  royally  received  by  General 
Tschernaieff,  the  governor,  and  found  Danenhower  and  party  com- 
fortably quartered.  Here  a  few  days  afterward  he  received  tele- 
grams in  reply  to  others  sent  by  him  by  courier  soon  after  his 
landing  at  Jamavaeloch,  the  most  important  one  reading: 

^'Mblvillb,  Engineer j  U.  S.  Navy,  IrhaJtsk: 

<<  Omit  no  effort,  spare  no  expense,  in  securing  safety  of  men 
in  second  cutter.  Let  the  sick  and  the  frozen  of  those  already 
rescued  have  every  attention,  and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  have  them 
transferred  to  milder  climate.  Department  will  supply  necessary 
funds. 

'*HuNT,  Secreta/ry.^^ 

This  and  other  telegrams  had  been  brought  by  horse-sled  more 
than  two  thousand  miles  over  the  snow  from  Irkutsk  and  arrived  at 
Yakutsk  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  undaunted  and  tireless  Melville 
from  undertaking  that  long  journey  to  get  at  the  end  of  a  telegraph 
wire.  He  immediately  arranged  for  the  use  of  moiiey  in  abundance 
and  gave  Danenhower  orders  to  proceed  with  the  men  to  Irkutsk  and 
thence  home,  keeping  with  himself  however  the  two  best  men, 
Bartlett  and  Nindemann,  to  aid  in  the  search  for  De  Long  on  the 
delta.  With  the  aid  and  advice  of  General  Tschernaieff,  sleds, 
ntensils,  provisions,  and  all  necessities  for  a  stay  of  six  months  in  the 
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noiUi  were  collected,  not  omitting  many  osefol  articles  to  be  given 
to  the  natiyes  who  had  played  the  Good  Samaritan  to  the  niiaerable 
boat's  crew  when  cast  up  by  the  frozen  ocean,  and  on  the  27th  of 
January,  1882,  Melrille  again  turned  to  the  northward,  this  time 
with  a  considerable  party  of  followers  and  a  large  provision  train. 
The  frightful  journey  in  snow  and  cold  over  the  mountains;  the 
winter  desolation  found  at  Belun  and  vicinity,  and  the  difficnlty  of 
procuring  fish  for  dog  food  are  all  details  of  delay  that  may  be  passed 
over.  At  last  all  obstacles  were  overcome  and  by  the  first  week  in 
March  Melville  was  again  in  that  part  of  the  delta  where  he  knew 
De  Long's  party  should  be,  and  with  depots  of  supplies  established 
was  already  prosecuting  the  search,  leading  one  party  himself  and 
keeping  others  on  the  move  under  command  of  Nindemann  and 
Bartlett.  By  that  time  nearly  all  the  men,  women,  children  and 
dogs  on  the  delta  had  become  followers  of  him,  partly  because  the 
governor  of  the  province  had  sent  orders  by  the  spravnik  of  the 
district  to  lend  every  aid  in  forwarding  the  search,  and  partly 
because  Melville  had  collected  almost  all  the  food  of  the  region  and 
stored  it  in  his  depots.  Facing  the  furious  gales  and  drifting  snow 
the  parties  tramped  back  and  forth  for  about  two  weeks  without 
result,  until  on  March  23d,  Melville,  alone  at  the  time  except  for 
the  presence  of  a  Yakut  carrying  his  compass,  came  upon  three 
black  objects  partly  buried  in  the  snow,  which  proved  to  be  the 
bodies  of  De  Long,  Dr.  Ambler,  and  Ah  Sam,  the  Chinese  cook. 
To  quote  from  Melville's  own  narrative: 

^  ^  I  identified  De  Long  at  a  glance  by  his  coat  He  lay  on  his 
right  side,  with  his  right  hand  under  his  cheek,  his  head  pointing 
north,  and  his  face  turned  to  the  west.  His  feet  were  drawn 
slightly  up  as  though  he  were  sleeping;  his  left  arm  was  raised  with 
the  elbow  bent,  and  his  hand,  thus  horizontally  lifted,  was  bare. 
About  four  feet  back  of  him,  or  toward  the  east,  I  found  his  small 
note-book  or  ice-journal,  where  he  had  tossed  it  with  his  left  hand, 
which  looked  as  though  it  had  never  recovered  from  the  act,  but  had 
frozen  as  I  found  it,  upraised." 

The  bodies  of  the  others  were  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
soon  after,  and  also  journals,  books,   and  records  relating  to  the 
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voyage,  now  oyer.     Here,  then,  was  the  end  of  the  expedition  of 

the  Jeam/nMe  which  had  started  forth  with  such  lofty  hopes  and  now 

f  omnd  its  conclusion,  not  unlike  that  of  other  attempts  to  solve  the 

mystery  of  the  awful  North.     Some  of  the   brave   company  were 

now  miserably  trailing  their   way  to   the   southward   with   the   sole 

desire  of  finding  home;  others  had  been  swallowed  by  the  pitiless 

Arctic  Ocean,  and  here  were  the  remainder,  buried  in  the  snow  and 

beaten  by  the  elements,  while  dumb  in  a  bundle   of   rags   was   the 

leader,  the  frigid  marble  of  his  face,  for  five   months  hardened  by 

the  blasts  of  the  northern    winter,  proof    against    the  keen  tooth 

of  the  arctic  fox  or  prowling  wolf.     An  eloquent  object-lesson.  Yet 

the  man  who  saw  all  this  at  his  feet,  and  whose  cultivated  mind  did 

not  fail  to  perceive  the  moral  behind  it,  was  so  endowed  with  that 

aggressive  spirit  that  never  admits   defeat  that  as  soon  as  he  was 

well  restored  to  his  own  country  and  the  comforts  of  civilization  he 

offered  to  lead  another  expedition,  confident  of  being  victorious  over 

all  the  demoniac  powers  of  the  North. 

From  the  timbers  of  an  old  flat  boat,   drifted  down  the  Lena 
Biver,  two  thousand  miles  or  more  by  the  spring  floods  and  left 
stranded  in  the  delta  years  before,  Melville   built  a  huge   box  or 
coffin  for  his  dead,  and  from  a  spar  of  heavy  driftwood  he  fashioned 
a  rude  cross  upon  which  the  names  of  the  unfortunates  were  deeply 
carved.     These  with  infinite  toil  and  with  the  assistance  of  all  the 
natives  and  dogs  on  the  delta,  were  dragged   some  twenty  miles  to 
the  summit  of  a  great  rock,  the  highest  point  in  all  that  weary  land, 
and  there  he  buried  his   comrades,  erecting   over   their   grave  the 
cross  and  a  pyramid  of  stones  as  a  monument  which  he  thought  and 
hoped  would  last  for   all   time.     Afterward,  by  Congressional  ap- 
proval, the  bodies  were  removed   and   brought  home.     The   cairn 
tomb  erected  by  Melville  has,  by  means  of  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  officers  of  the  navy,  been  reproduced  in  granite  and  marble 
and  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Severn  River,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

The  last  duty  to  his  comrades  done,  Melville  turned  again  to 
his  stem  labors.  Heading  one  party  himself  and  sending  out 
others  under  Bartlett  and  Nindemann  every  foot  of  the  dreary  coast 
of  the  delta  and  the  Bay  of  Borkhia  as  far  eastward  as  Oceansk  was 
tramped  over  in  search  for  traces  of  Chipp  and   the  second  cutter's 
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orew,  but  nothing  whatorer  was  found;  nor  did  MelviUe  expect  to 
find  anything,  f <»>  the  eridence  of  his  own  ojes  made  it  certain  that 
that  onf  ortonate  party  had  perished  the  night  the  boats  were  separ- 
ated in  the  storm,  Still,  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  leare  nothing  undone 
to  remove  harrowing  doubt  and  uncertainty  from  the  minds  of  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  missing  men.  About  the  first  of  May  Mr. 
Melville  realised  that  he  could  do  no  more  and  determined  to  leave 
the  scene  of  his  long  labors.  So  thoroughly  had  he  scoured  die 
whole  delta  region  that  he  had,  to  use  the  words  of  his  official 
report  to  the  Navy  Department,  ^^  exhausted  all  the  dogs  and  had 
used  BO  many  fish  that  the  natives  in  some  places  were  almost  in  a 
starving  condition;  but  I  paid  for  the  use  of  the  dogs  and  for  the 
fidi  at  the  regular  rates  in  cash  or  trade,  and  had  the  approval  of 
the  spravnik  of  the  district. " 

Mr.  Melville,  after  a  most  tiresome  journey  of  over  three 
thousand  miles,   partly  overland  through  snow   and   floods   and 
partly  in  wretched  boats  on  the  river,  arrived  at  Irkutsk,  tiie  eapitd 
city  of  Siberia,  on  the  fifth  day  of  July,  1882.     From  there  he  tel- 
egraphed his  arrival  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  received  a 
telegram  in  return  authorizing  him  to  return  to  the  United  States 
with  the  men  of   his  party.     At  St.  Petersburg  he,  with  lieuten- 
ant B.  M.  Berry  of  the  American  navy  and  two  of  the  seamen,  was 
presented  to  the  Ozar    and    most    kindly  received   by   him,   and 
throughout  the  whole  journey  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  utmost 
consideration  and  marks  of  respect;  for  the  story  of  his  heroic  ex- 
ploits was  then  known  throughout  the  civilized  world.     After  short 
stops  at  Berlin  and  Paris,  where  other  honors  were  shown  him,  he 
sailed  on  the  steamer  P(vrthia  from  Liverpool  and  set  foot  on  his 
native  soil  and  in  his  native  city  at  New  York  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, three  years  and  two  months  from  the  time  the   unfortunate 
Jeannette  had  passed  out  of  the  Golden  Gate  with  her  fortunes  still 
unknown.  Of  the  honors  tendered  Mr.  Melville  after  his  return  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  speak.     By  resolutions  of  boards  of  aldermen 
or  other  city  officials  he  was  given  public  receptions  in   the  cities 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  while  many  similar 
courtesies  had  to  be  declined  on    account    of    urgent    affairs  in 
Washington  connected  with  the  history  of  the  expedition  of  which 
he  was  the  most  responsible  survivor. 
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Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Alderrnen  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  Honor  of  Chief 
Engineer  George  W.  Melville,  U.  S.  Navy. 
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The  presence  of  Lientenant  Berry  with  Mr.  Melville  in  St. 
Petersburg  deserves  explanation.  In  1881,  the  Jeaamette  being  then 
long  unheard  from,  the  goyemment  bought  a  Behring  8ea  steam 
whaler  named  Mmy  and  Helen  and  fitted  her  out  for  a  search  expe- 
dition un^er  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Berry.  The  name  of  this 
steamer  was  changed  to  Bodgers  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  aid 
rendered  the  Navy  Department  by  Bear  Admiral  John  Bodgers  as 
president  of  the  Jeannette  Belief  Board,and  as  a  proper  tribute  to  his 
eminent  reputation  as  an  officer  of  the  navy.  Berry  went  into  the 
polar  sea  to  a  point  beyond  where  the  Jecmnette  had  originally  been 
caught  in  the  ice,  but  of  course  saw  nothing  of  her  for  she  had  then 
been  carried  far  away  and  destroyed.  He  went  into  winter  quarters 
in  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  near  the  East  Gape,  where,  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1881,  his  vessel  took  fire  and  was  burned  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  save  her.  The  people  thus  rendered  homeless  in  a  north- 
ern winter  season  were  distributed  about  in  the  villages  of  natives 
about  St.  Lawrence  Bay  and  thus  sustained  life  until  the  next  spring 
when  they  were  rescued  by  the  whaling  bark  North  fi&ir  of  New 
Bedford.  One  officer  of  the  RodgerSj  Lieutenant  Charles  F.  Putnam, 
lost  his  life  most  cruelly  early  in  the  winter  by  being  drifted  out  to 
sea  on  an  ice-floe  and  was  never  heard  of  more.  Assistant  En- 
gineer A.  V.  Zane,  U.  S.  Navy,  shared  the  hardships  of  this  unfort- 
unate crew,  he  being  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Hodgers^ 
machinery. 

Lieutenant  Berry,  though  deprived  of  his  ship,  did  not  feel 
relieved  from  his  duty  to  search  for  and  succor  the  JeannetU,  he 
being  a  man  of  the  Melville  order,  not  readily  thwarted  by  disaster. 
Accordingly,  after  making  all  possible  arrangements  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  crew,  he  set  out  with  Ensign  H.  J.  Hunt  and  a  Kam- 
schatka  boy  as  interpreter  to  march  westward  along  the  coast  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  notifying  the  natives  where  found  to  watch  for  signs 
of  the  Jea/n/nette  and  for  some  whalers  that  were  reported  missing  in 
those  waters.  In  this  way  he  persistently  kept  up  the  tramp  until 
he  had  journeyed  nearly  two  thousand  miles  along  the  frozen  shores 
and  finally  arrived  at  Oceansk  only  a  few  days  after  Melville  had 
left  that  place  on  his  way  toward  Yakutsk  and  home.  Following 
on  Melville's  trail.  Berry  overtook  him  at  Eangerack,  between 
Verkeransk  and  Yakutsk,  Melville  having  been  obliged  to  halt  his 
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nondeBcript  cavalcade  there  to  allow  his  wom-ont  horsea,  onbatitiited 
for  deer  at  Yerkeransk,  to  recuperate  on  the  scant  shmbbery  there- 
about. Berry  had  with  his  party  a  considerable  supply  of  bread, 
sorely  needed  by  Melyille  and  his  men,  and  thus  in  a  way  he  actu- 
ally accomplished  the  relief  of  the  Jeanndle^B  people,  which  was  die 
duty  upon  which  he  had  been  ordered. 

Having  escaped  the  manifold  perils  briefly  and  imp^ecdy 
sketched  in  the  foregoing  pages,  Chief  Engineer  Melville  mi^ 
have  been  considered  deserving  of  rest  and  peace  after  arriving  in 
his  own  country;  but  there  was  no  peace.  The  story  of  the  loss  of 
the  Jecmnette  and  the  subsequent  adventures  of  her  people  had  be<XHne 
public  information  through  the  imperfect  reports  of  newspapers,  and 
considerable  distress  had  been  occasioned  in  the  minds  of  relatives 
of  some  who  had  perished,  a  false  idea  having  taken  root  that  the 
tragedy  was  due  to  naval  discipline  rather  than  to  the  rigors  of  die 
arctic  region.  In  response  to  considerable  public  comment,  Gon- 
gress,  a  month  before  Melville's  return  to  the  United  States,  had 
adopted  a  joint  resolution  directing  the  Navy  Department  to  inves- 
tigate the  conduct  of  the  cruise,  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  being 
expressed  by  the  wording  of  the  resolution  as  follows: 

^^Resolvedj  etc.^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  requested 
to  convene,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  court  of  inquiry  to  investigate  the 
circumstances  of  the  loss  in  the  Arctic  seas  of  the  exploring  steamer 
JeannetUj  and  of  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Commander  De  Long  and 
others  of  her  officers  and  men,  including  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  vessel  on  her  departure,  her  management  up  to  the 
time  of  her  destruction,  the  provisions  made  and  plans  adopted  for 
the  several  boats'  crews  upon  their  leaving  the  wreck,  the  efforts 
made  by  the  various  officers  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  parties  under 
their  immediate  charge  and  for  the  relief  of  the  other  parties,  and 
into  the  general  conduct  and  merits  of  each  and  all  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  ill-fated  expedition,  and  to  submit  the  finding  of  such 
court  of  inquiry  to  Congress.'^ 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution  Secretary  Chandler  ordered 
a  court  of  inquiry  consisting  of  Commodore  Wm.  O.  Temple,  pres- 
ident; Captain  Joseph  N.  Miller,  and  Commander  F.  Y.  McNair, 
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members,  and  Lieutenant  Sam  G.  Lemly,  judge  advocate.  This 
court  met  on  the  5th  day  of  October,  1882,  and  proceeded  to  take 
testimony  from  all  competent  witnesses  until  the  12th  of  February, 
1883,  when  a  detailed  finding  was  made  and  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Department.  Certain  efforts  were  made  before  the  court  to 
show  that  Ohief  Engineer  Melville  had  dealt  harshly  with  those 
placed  under  his  authority,  and  to  belittle  his  efforts  when  in  inde- 
pendent command  of  the  whale-boat  and  on  the  Lena  Delta,  but 
these  charges  had  no  foundation  in  fact  and  his  conduct  was  praised 
by  the  court  in  these  words  in  the  summing  up  of  its  finding: 

^^  Special  commendation  is  due  to  Lieutenant  Oonmiander  De 
Long  for  the  high  qualities  displayed  by  him  in  the  conduct  of  the 
expedition;  to  Ohief  Engineer  Melville  for  his  zeal,  energy,  and 
professional  aptitude,  which  elicited  high  encomiums  from  his 
commander,  and  for  his  subsequent  efforts  on  the  Lena  Delta;  and 
to  Seamen  Nindemann  and  Sweetman,  for  services  which  induced 
their  commander  to  recommend  them  for  medals  of  honor." 

The  finding  of  the  court,  although  based  upon  the  testimony  of 
the  survivors  of  the  Jewn/neUe^  the  only  persons  living  competent  to 
speak  of  their  own  knowledge  of  the  matter,  did  not  satisfy  Dr.  D. 
F.  Oollins,  brother  of  the  meteorologist  of  that  name  who  had  per- 
ished with  De  Long's  party,  he  maintaining  that  his  brother's  death 
was  due  to  persecution  by  De  Long  on  the  ship  and  to  neglect  on 
the  part  of  Melville  in  not  going  in  search  of  De  Long's  party  as 
soon  as  he  had  himself  landed  on  the  Lena  Delta.  Dr.  Oollins  sub- 
niitted  a  memorial  to  Oongress  reciting  at  length  the  facts  as  he 
believed  them  to  be,  which  were  that  his  brother,  Jerome  J.  Oollins, 
had  been  <^  treated  with  every  indignity  and  outrage,  even  to  being 
deprived  of  all  the  scientific  instruments  and  appliances  of  his  posi- 
tion as  meteorologist  of  the  expedition;"  that  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1879  he  was  ^ '  placed  under  suspension  or  arrest  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  expedition,  and  that  he  remained  so  until  he 
died  of  starvation  and  cold  on  the  bank  of  the  Lena  Biver. ' '  '  ^That 
the  evidence  offered  to  the  naval  court,  and  which  the  undersigned 
IS  prepared  to  furnish,  and  that  has  already  and  will  be  further  given 
by  the  survivors,  goes  to  show,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  that 
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had  Melville  performed  the  duty  deyolving  upon  him  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  party,  and  obeyed  the  directions  given  him  by  Lieutenant 
De  Long  to  immediately  communicate  with  the  RosBian  aotfaori- 
ties,  and  gone  to  the  rescne  and  conducted  a  search  for  the  captain 'i 
party,  each  and  every  member  of  that  party,  with  the  exertion  of 
Ericksen,  would  have  been  reecned  and  alive  to-day."  And  finally 
that  the  naval  court  of  inquiry  ^  ^refused  to  admit  or  allow  to  be  given 
valuable  testimony,  and  that  said  court  ruled  out  nearly  every  ques- 
tion that  would  bring  out  the  true  history  of  the  expedition;  that 
many  of  the  survivors  were  not  permitted  to  give  their  full  and  tree 
testimony,  and  that  the  naval  inquiry  was  so  conducted  that  all 
possible  chance  or  possibility  of  the  truth  coming  out  was  destroyed. " 

This  remarkable  memorial  induced  the  House  of  Bepresenta 
tivesto  direct  its  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  to  ^'investigate  the  facts 
connected  with  said  expedition  and  the  alleged  unofficerlike  and 
inhumane  conduct  therein."     The  investigation  was  conducted  by  » 
sub-committee   composed    of    Messrs.   Hugh    Buchanan,    William 
McAdoo,  and  Charles  A.  Boutelle,  who  patiently  collected  testimonj 
until  the  result  was  a  public  document  (Mis.  Doc.  66;  48th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session)  of  more  than  one  thousand  closely-printed  pages, 
not  including  the  final  report  of  the  committee.     A  lawyer  of  eou- 
nence,  representing  Dr.  Collins,  was  allowed  to  practice  before  the 
sub-committee  in  the  capacity  of  prosecutor,  and  Mrs.  De  Long  in 
defense  of  her  dead  husband's  name,  and  Chief  Engineer  Melville 
to  defend  himself,  were  thus  forced  to  combine  in  the  employment 
of  counsel.     The  volume  of  testimony  taken  forbids  its  review  within 
a  reasonable  space,  but  nothing  not  already  determined  by  the  naval 
court  was  discovered  except  a  mass  of  miserable  and  trifling  details 
relative  to  the  petty  personal  quarrels  and  differences  of  the  men  of 
the  expedition,  these  being  extorted  from  the  witnesses  for  some 
unknown   purpose    by  the    cross-questioning  of   die    prosecuting 
attorney. 

The  report  of  the  investigation  made  to  the  House  of  'Eiepn- 
sentatives  stated  that  so  far  from  the  indignity  and  outrage  alleged, 
the  treatment  of  officers  and  men  by  Lieutenant  Commander  De 
Long  was  kind  and  considerate,  and  that  no  fault  was  attached  to 
De  Long  for  the  suspension  or  arrest  of  Collins  under  the  circnn. 
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Stances.  As  to  the  charges  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  naval 
conrt  of  inqnirj,  the  congressional  committee  flatly  denied  their 
truth.  That  part  of  the  report  relating  to  the  accusations  against 
Chief  Engineer  Melrille  reads  as  follows: 

^^The  third  boat's  crew,  under  command  of  Ohief  Engineer 
Melville,  did,  on  the  26th  day  of  September,  1881,  find  a  place  of 
safety,  and  received  supplies  from  the  natives,  some  of  the  members 
of  the  party  being  in  a  disabled  condition.  The  party  under  his 
command  had  arrived  at  a  small  Siberian  village  called  Geeomovia- 
locke.  The  country  and  language  were  entirely  unknown  to  Mel- 
ville and  his  party.  Melville  did  not  know  that  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander De  Long  and  his  party  had  escaped  destruction  by  the  storm 
which  overwhelmed  Lieutenant  Chipp  and  his  party  but  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Melville  and  others  of  the  party,  that  Lieutenant  Ohipp's 
boat  and  Lieutenant  Commander  De  Long's  were  submerged  by  the 
waves  and  their  crews  drowned,  and  no  information  was  received  by 
Engineer  Melville  of  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Commander  De 
Long  on  the  Lena  Delta  until  his  receipt  of  the  message,  by  a 
fiussian  exile  named  Eusmah,  from  Nindemann  and  Noros.  As 
soon  after  receiving  this  message  as  Melville  could  procure  the 
means  of  making  search  for  De  Long  and  his  party,  acting  on  infor- 
mation obtained  from  Nindemann,  he  made  a  long  and  diligent 
search,  in  which  he  underwent  great  privation  from  cold  and  hunger, 
such  as  few  men  have  ever  endured  and  survived.  In  this  search 
he  came  very  near  the  place  where  the  remains  of  De  Long  and  his 
party  were  afterwards  found.  If  Melville  had  known  shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  Geeomovialocke  what  he  afterwards  knew  of  the 
arrival  of  De  Long  and  party  on  the  Lena  Delta,  he  could  and 
would  have  rescued  Lieutenant  Commander  De  Long  and  party, 
which  fully  appears  by  his  immediate  action  on  the  receipt  of  this 
information.  ' 

*^The  committee  do  not  believe  that  any  blame  attaches  to 
Engineer  Melville,  Lieutenant  Danenhower,  or  any  of  the  party 
controlled  by  Melville,  under  the  then  surrounding  circumstances, 
for  the  failure  to  rescue  Lieutenant  Conmiander  De  Long  and  his 
party/' 

Lieutenant  A.  W.  Qreely,  U.  S.  Army,  with  a  party  number-* 
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ing  35  all  told,  was  landed  in  Angnst,  1881,  in  Lady  Franklin  Baj 
to  establish  one  of  the  two  American  meteorological  stations  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  of  the  international  meteorological 
congress,  and  left  there  to  carry  out  his  allotted  work,  it  being 
understood  that  supplies  and  food  would  be  sent  him  each  year  as 
long  as  his  observations  continued.  The  failure  to  do  this  and  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  that  failure  need  not  be  entered  into  here, 
being  told  in  detail  in  other  books,  it  being  sufKcientfor  the  present 
purpose  to  know  that  Greely  liad  not  been  communicated  with  up  to  tike 
winter  of  1883-1884,  and  that  'the  country  then  was  aroused  at  the 
neglect  or  blundering  that  had  left  him  and  his  gallant  band  to  an 
unknown  fate  far  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  It  was  then  almost  too 
late,  but  Congress  in  response  to  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment 
took  up  the  consideration  of  a  resolution  authorizing  a  relief  expe- 
dition, in  which  consideration  so  much 'time  was  consumed  in 
debating  about  the  amount  of  money  to  be  used,  the  details  of 
manning  the  vessels,  etc.,  that  Secretary  Chandler,  feeling  that  the 
situation  required  deeds  rather  than  words,  took*  tipon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  buying  and  equipping  suitable  ships -before  Congress 
had  completed  its  arguments.  When  finally  passed^  in  February, 
1884,  the  congressional  resolution  simply  authorized  the  President 
to  send  the  expedition  and  fixed  no  definite  sum  to  defray  the 
expense.  In  the  end  the  actual  cost  was,  in  round  numbers, 
$763,000. 

The  vessels  purchased  by  Secretary  Chandler  were  the  steam 
whaler  Thetis  of  Dundee,   Scotland,  for  140,000,  and  the  sealing 
steamer  Bear  of  Orenock,  Scotland,  for  $100,000.      The  British 
government  tendered  the  use  of  the  steamer  Alert^  formerly  the 
flag-ship  of  Captain  Nares'  polar  expedition  of  1874,  and  gener- 
ously prepared  and  equipped  her  for  service  before  delivering  her 
to  the  American  authorities.     The  Thetia  and  Bear  arrived  at  New 
York  during  the  winter  and  were   there  fitted  out  for  their  work 
No  expense  was  spared  in  the  outfit  of  these  ships  and  nothing 
was  left  undone  that  might  in  any  manner  contribute  to  the  success 
of  their  mission,  in  which  preparation  the  experience  of  Chief  En- 
gineer Melville  was  found   invaluable.      The  Navy   Department 
required  from  him  suggestions  as  to   the  work  in   hand  and  he 
responded  with  an  elaborate  series  of  papers  dealing  in  detail  with 
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the  kind,  quality,  and  quantity  of  provisions  desirable;  clothing; 
tools;  boats;  equipment,  etc.,  his  recommendations  being  generally 
carried  out,  with  results  that  were  highly  satisfactory  in  every 
particular. 

Mr.  Melville  himself  joined  the  expedition  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  ThetiSj  flagship  of  Oommander  W.  S.  Schley.  Oommander 
George  W.  Coffin  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Akrt^  and 
Lieutenant  W.  H.  Emory  to  the  Bea/r.  Ohief  Engineer  John  Lowe 
went  in  the  Been'  and  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  W.  H.  Nauman  in 
the  Alert.  The  ships  sailed  from  New  York  at  different  dates  from 
April  24  to  May  10,  stopped  at  St.  John's  for  coal,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded northward,  the  TheHs  and  Bern'  joining  each  other  at  Uper- 
navik  May  29th.  The  Alert  was  the  last  to  leave  New  York  and 
did  not  reach  Upemavik  until  June  13,  being  thereafter  hampered 
by  convoying  the  collier  Loch  Qwrry  and  so  often  beset  with  ice  that 
she  took  no  active  part  in  the  actual  search.  After  ranmiing  and 
jamming  their  way  through  the  ice,  with  many  narrow  escapes  from 
destruction,  the  Thetis  and  Bearr  on  the  18th  of  June  were  off  Gape 
York,  and  faced  up  into  the  North  Water  with  the  first  of  the  ven- 
turesome Scotch  whalers;  with  whom,  indeed,  they  now  had  to 
compete,  for  Congress  after  providing  for  the  expenditure  of  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  conducting  the  relief  expedi- 
tion had  passed  another  act  offering  a  reward  of  $25,000  to  any 
person  not  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  IJDited  States  who 
would  discover  and  rescue  the  Greely  party,  or  ascertain  its  fate, 
thus  pitting  the  whole  world  against  the  few  American  naval 
officers  sent  to  conduct  the  search.  In  the  event,  the  foremost  of 
the  whaling  steamers  were  one  hundred  miles  behind  when  the 
rescue  was  effected. 

Without  entering  into  details,  the  Thdia  and  Bea/r  on  the  even- 
ing of  June  22d  found  the  camp  of  the  Greely  people  near  Gape 
Sabine,  in  Ellesmere  Land,  the  actual  discoverers  being  a  party  from 
the  Bear  in  the  steam  cutter  of  that  vessel,  with  which  party  was 
Mr.  Norman  the  ice  pilot  of  the  TheiAs.  Mr.  Norman  was  the  first 
to  enter  the  camp,  followed  closely  by  Mr.  Ash,  ice  pilot  of  the 
j?ear,  and  Chief  Engineer  John  Lowe,  the  latter  being  the  first  per- 
son belonging  to  the  navy  to  arrive.  News  of  the  discovery  was 
quickly  communicated  to  the  ships  and  in  a  short  time  the  officers 
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and  men  of  both  ships  were  engaged  in  carrying  die  snrvirors  on 
board  and  collecting  the  wreckage  and  records  of  the  camp.  Greely 
and  six  of  his  men  were  found  alive,  though  so  near  to  death's  door 
that  a  delay  of  one  day  more  in  the  arrival  of  succor  would  have 
sealed  the  fate  of  all:  the  others,  soldiers  of  the  wealthiest  country 
in  the  world,  had  died  miserably  of  starvation  within  sight  of  the 
sea  that  for  several  months  each  year  offered  a  water-way  to  the 
seaports  and  markets  of  the  whole  world,  and  directly  to  those  of 
their  own  country.  The  frightful  sufferings  which  these  poor  men 
experienced  may  well  be  left  to  the  special  narratives  dealing^  with 
their  service  in  the  north.  The  subject  is  one  worth  thinking  about, 
however,  and  an  idea  of  the  utter  misery  to  which  these  soldiers 
were  reduced  may  be  gained  from  the  following  description  of  their 
camp,  written  by  one  whose  eyes,  long  before  accustomed  to  scenes 
of  human  suffering,  saw  the  place  in  all  its  hideous  nakedness: 

^^  The  scene  itself  was  indescribable,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
depict  our  pity  and  horror  as  we  viewed  it.  A  cold,  barren  plateau, 
between  a  small  outlying  promontory  and  a  bleak  weather-riven 
rock  of  red  syenite  reaching  to  the  skies,  on  which  even  the  mosses 
and  lichens  would  scarce  grow.  The  raging  of  the  wind  and  the 
pitiless  sea,  and  the  roar  of  the  black  water  of  the  bay  dashing  over 
the  ice-foot,  made  the  lonesome  picture  look  colder  and  more 
appalling.  Drifts  of  ice  and  snow  choked  the  ravines  ai^d  hollows; 
but,  saving  ourselves  and  the  famished,  skeleton-like  survivors,  not 
a  living  thing  appeared  on  the  whitened  landscape.  The  region 
truly  seemed  to  be  the  most  desolate  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
looked  as  though  the  curses  of  ten  thousand  witches  had  descended 
upon  and  blasted  it,  and  even  the  birds  would  not  dare  to  take  their 
flight  across  the  lifeless  land  lest  they  too  fall  victims  into  the  deatii- 
gap  below. 

^^  Struggling  up  the  valley  of  death,  against  the  frantic  wind, 
from  the  low  point  to  the  westward  of  the  camp,  where  we  managed 
with  difiScdlty  to  effect  a  landing  in  our  whale-boats,  we  first  came 
upon  the  remains  of  the  winter  habitation,  a  parallelogram  of  foor 
walls  about  three  feet  high,  built  of  loose  stone,  the  inside  dimen- 
sions  being  perhaps  18  x  22  feet,  with  a  tunnel  or  covered  waj 
facing  the  mountain  to  the  southward.     This  hut  had  been  roofed 
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over  with  the  whale-boats  turned  npside  down  and  covered  with  the 
sails  and  tent-cloths;  the  smoke-flue,  made  of  old  tin-kettles  bonnd 
with  bits  of  canvas,  was  thrown  to  one  side;  and  water  had  risen  in 
and  about  the  wretched  dwelling-place  to  a  height  of  eight  inches, 
concealing  much  of  the  foul  evidence  of  squalid  misery  in  which  its 
poor  occupants  had  lived.  Oast-ofi  fur  and  cloth  clothing,  empty 
tin  cans,  and  the  sickening  filth  of  twenty-five  men  for  nine  months 
lay  heaped  and  scattered  about,  a  veritable  Augean  scene.  "^ 

Leaving  Gape  Sabine  the  day  after  the  rescue,  the  two  ships 
proceeded  southward,  finding  the  Alert  and  Loch  Qmry  on  the  1st 
of  July,  near  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  beset  in  the  ice-pack.  One  ef 
the  rescued  men.  Sergeant  Ellison  of  the  10th  U.  S.  infantry,  died 
on  board  the  Bea/r  at  Disco  July  7th.  The  ships  were  at  St.  John's 
July  17th,  and  on  the  first  of  August  landed  the  survivors  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  where  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  assembled  for 
the  purpose,  extended  to  the  rescuers  an  imposing  reception.  The 
Alert  was  returned  to  the  British  government  with  suitable  thanks 
for  her  use;  the  Thebis  was  taken  into  the  naval  service  and  fitted 
out  as  a  gun  vessel,  and  the  Bea/r  was  transferred  to  the  Bevenue 
Cutter  service,  in  which  she  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  patrol  of  Behring  Sea  and  adjacent  waters. 

Before  Ohief  Engineer  Melville  returned  home  from  the  Lena 
Delta  in  1882  the  story  of  his  deeds  had  become  so  well  known  and 
his  right  to  recognition  for  meritorious  service  so  generally  recog- 
nized that  a  bill  providing  for  his  advancement  in  the  navy  was  in- 
troduced in  Congress.  The  bill  was  favorably  considered  by  the 
Committees  on  Naval  Affairs  and  would  have  been  passed  had  it 
been  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  When  referred 
to  that  ofScial  for  an  opinion,  as  is  always  done  in  such  cases, 
Mr.  Chandler  felt  obliged  to  withhold  his  approval,  and  properly, 
for  the  accusations  against  Mr.  Melville,  growing  out  of  the  dis- 
tress of  Dr.  Collins,  had  not  been  investigated,  and  until  the 
court  of  inquiry  had  completed  its  work  and  found  him  free  from 
blame  it  would  have  been  hasty  and  unwise  to  advocate  his  promo- 
tion.    The  bill  appeared  in  the  next  Congress  (the  48th),  this  time 

1  Chief  Engineer  George  W.  MelviUe,  U.  a  Navy,   ♦*  In  the  Lena  Delta,," 
page  354. 
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as  the  result  of  a  petition  to  Ck>ngre8B  signed  by  a  nomber  of  chief 
engineers  of  the  navy  over  whose  heads  Melville  wonld  be  advanced 
by  its  passage,  a  most  generous  and  praiseworthy  act  calculated  to 
reflect  honor  upon  their  grade  had  not  the  success  of  the  measure 
been  prevented  by  others  of  the  same  grade.  A  few — not  more 
than  three  or  four — of  the  chief  engineers  entertained  such  objec- 
ti<ms  to  losing  even  one  number  by  the  honorable  reward  of  a 
brother  officer  that  they  addressed  members  of  the  Naval  GoDouxdttee 
in  protest,  and  successfully. 

Mr.  Melville  had  nothing  to  do  personally  with  these  bills  but 
was  glad  to  know  that  they  were  being  supported;  now,  however, 
disgusted  with  the  action  of  members  of  his  own  corps,  he  told  his 
friends  both  in  and  out  of  Oongress  that  he  did  not  care  for  the  pro- 
motion proposed  and  hoped  the  matter  would  be  dropped.  In  spite 
of  his  protest,  members  of  Oongress  interested  in  him  continued  to 
introduce  the  bill  in  succeeding  Oongresses  and  it  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Naval  Oommittee  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
during  the  second  session  of  the  60th  Oongress  but  did  not  reach  a 
vote.  In  the  report  referred  to  the  following  complimentary  refer- 
ence was  made  to  Mr.  Melville: 

<^The  qualities  as  officer  and  man  displayed  by  Ohief  Engineer 
Melville  throughout  the  cruise  of  the  ill-fated  JeaameUe^  and  espe- 
cially during  the  retreat  of  her  crew  over  the  ice  and  waves  of  the 
Polar  8ea,  to  the  desolate  shores  of  Northern  Siberia,  and  most 
strikingly  during  the  search  for  the  remains  of  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander De  Long  and  his  party  during  the  perils  and  privations  of 
an  arctic  winter,  have  invoked  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

^<  All  have  united  in  praise  of  his  services  as  well  as  in  wonder 
that  such  services  should  remain  without  recognition  from  the  gov- 
ernment for  which  they  were  performed. 

^^  There  is  undeniable  evidence  of  self-sacrifice  and  absolute  de- 
votion to  duty  in  serving  his  country." 

In  the  Fifty-first  Oongress  this  bill  found  an  earnest  champion 
in  Mr.  Ohandler,  then  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  its  Naval 
Oommittee,  his  knowledge  of  Melville  and  his  work,  gained  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  during  the  time  of  the   Jecmnetle  investigations, 
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convincing  him  of  the  merits  and  justice  of  the  recognition  asked. 
He  reported  the  bill  favorably  to  the  Senate  during  the  first  session 
of  that  Oongress,  the  report  containing  among  many  expressions  of 
praise  the  following: 

'^  In  view  of  such  a  record  the  committee  feel  that  the  pro- 
posed promotion,  so  long  after  the  deeds  which  it  is  intended  to 
recompense,  is  an  act  of  tardy  justice  and  hardly  adequate.  The 
usual  reward  for  distinguished  bravery  b  an  advancement  of  thirty 
numbers;  this  gives  but  fifteen.  England  rewarded  the  members  of 
the  Nofrea  expedition,  which  was  a  failure  after  nine  months  on  ac- 
count of  scurvy,  by  knighting  the  commander  and  promoting  every 
officer  a  grade." 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  soon  after  it  was  reported  and  a  few 
months  later  came  before  the  House  of  Representatives  and  was 
passed  by  that  body,  becoming  a  law  by  Presidential  approval  Sep- 
tember 30th,  1890.  In  illustration  of  the  tardiness  of  this  act  of 
simple  justice,  it  may  be  remarked  that  three  years  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  Mr.  Melville  had  been  selected  over  the  heads  of 
many  other  chief  engineers  and  appointed  engineer-in-chief  of  the 
navy,  with  a  special  rate  of  pay,  so  that  the  promotion  given  him  by 
Oongress  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  changing  the  position  of 
his  name  in  the  list  of  chief  engineers  and  the  honor  of  receiving 
from  the  President  a  special  commission  on  which  was  engrossed  a 
statement  of  the  heroic  services  for  which  the  conmiission  was 
issued: 

The  act  of  Oongress,  besides  advancing  Mr.  Melville,  provided 
for  the  award  of  a  medal  to  each  member  of  the  JeamuUe  expedi- 
tion, the  full  text  of  the  act  here  following: 

<<  An  act  in  recognition  of  the  merits  and  services  of  Ohief  Engineer 
George  Wallace  Melville,  United  States  Navy,  and  of  the  other 
officers  and  men  of  the   ^^  Jeannette"  Arctic  Expedition. 

^^  Be  U  enaded  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepreBentaJtims 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the 
President  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
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consent  of  the  Senate,  to  advance  Ohief  Engineer  George  Wallace 
Melyille,  United  States  Nayy,  one  grade,  to  take  rank  from  the 
same  date  bnt  next  after  the  jmiior  chief  engineer  haying  the  rela- 
tive rank  of  commander  at  the  passage  of  this  act,  as  a  recognition 
of  his  meritorious  services  in  snccessfnily  directing  the  party  under 
his  conunand  after  the  wreck  of  the  Arctic  exploring  steamer  Jean- 
netUj  and  of  his  persistent  efforts  through  dangers  and  hardships  to 
find  and  assist  his  conmianding  officer  and  other  members  of  the 
expedition  before  he  himself  was  out  of  peril;  and  that  he  be  allowed 
the  pay  of  a  chief  engineer  as  if  he  had  been  conmiissioned  on  the 
same  date  as  the  junior  chief  engineer  having  the  relative  rank  of 
commander  at  the  passage  of  this  act;  such  increased  rate  of  pay  to 
begin  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act. 

^^  Seg.  2.  That  the  said  Melville  shall  hereafter  continue  to 
be  next  junior  to  the  junior  chief  engineer  having  the  relative  rank 
of  conmiander  at  the  passage  of  this  act;  and  whatever  grade  he 
may  hereafter  occupy  shall  be  increased  by  one  number,  but  the 
total  number  of  chief  engineers  shall  not  be  increased:  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  cause  any  officer  to  be  retarded  in  his 
promotion  or  receive  a  less  rate  of  pay  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case. 

<'  Seg.  3.  That  suitable  medals  be  struck  at  the  United  States 
Mint  in  commemoration  of  the  perils  encountered  by  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  said  Jeannette  Arctic  Expedition,  and  as  an  expression 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Congress  holds  their  services  in  the 
said  expedition;  and  that  one  of  the  said  medals  be  presented  to 
each  of  the  survivors  of  said  expedition,  and  one  to  the  heirs  of  each 
of  the  deceased  members. 

^^  Seg.  4.  That  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated. 

**  Approved,  September  30,  1890.     (Stat.  26,  p.  552.'') 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

"  The  earliest  reference  made  to  uniformity  in  the  dress  of  British  sailors  occars 
soon  after  the  Soman  invasion,  when  we  read  that  fleets  were  snppUed  with  speedy 
long-boats  smeared  with  wax  to  lessen  the  friction  of  the  waves,  and  having  their 
sails  dyed  a  light-blue  color  to  resemble  the  sea,  while,  still  further  to  lessen  the 
ohances  of  being  seen,  the  crews  wore  clothing  of  the  same  hue." 

-^Commander  Ofharlea  N.  Robinson,  K,  N.,—The  Briiish  Fleet. 

CJNIF0BM6   AND   OOBPS    DEVIOBS   OF  THE   BNGINBEB   OOBP8. 

THOUGH  not  perhaps  entirely  within  the  province  of  this  histo- 
rical sketch,  the  subject  of  the  uniforms  prescribed  from  time 
to  time  for  the  officers  of  the  naval  engineer  corps  is  believed  to 
possess  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  its  introduction.  When  pre- 
paring the  FaUon  for  sea  and  arranging  for  the  appointment  of 
engineers  for  that  steamer,  Captain  M.  0.  Perry  foresaw  the  need 
of  identifying  the  new  class  of  officials  with  their  surroundings  by 
means  of  a  uniform,  and  he  made  this  the  subject  of  a  recommenda- 
tion while  addressing  the  Department  with  reference  to  the  manner 
of  appointing  engineers.     In  reply  the  following  letter  was  sent: 

*<  Navy  Dbpabtmbnt,  November  21,  1837. 

^'Oapt.  M.  C.  Pbbby,  Oom'dg  Str.  < Fulton,'  New  York: 

''Sib, — Your  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  relative  to  the  engineers 
of  the  '  Fulton '  and  their  uniforms  has  been  received. 

'*  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  such  as  you  may  approve,  if  agree- 
able to  those  at  whose  expense  it  is  to  be  provided^  meets  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Department,  and  it  is  also  desirable,  as  mentioned  in  your 
letter,  that  none  be  appointed  engineers  but  those  of  the  very  best 
standing. 

''I  am,  respectfully,  &c., 

' '  M.  DioKBBsoN,  Secretary  of  the  Na/vy. " 

Captain  Perry  then  prepared  an  order  describing  the  uniform 
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to  be  worn  by  the  engineers  of  the  FaUonj  which  order  was  adopted 
as  a  general  regulation  and  the  uniform  prescribed  by  it  was  worn 
by  all  nayal  engineers  until  the  issue  of  a  new  uniform  order  in 
1862.     The  Perry  order  was  as  follows: 

OOAT. 

For  chief  engineers,  dress  coat  of  navy-blue  cloth,  double- 
breasted,  black  yelvet  rolling  collar,  two  rows  of  large  navy  buttons 
on  the  breast,  nine  in  each  row;  the  cuffs  to  haye  three  large  navy 
buttons  around  the  upper  edge,  with  three  small  ones  in  the  opening; 
the  skirts  to  be  lined  with  black  silk  serge,  to  haye  one  large  nayy 
button  behind  on  each  hip,  two  at  the  center  of  each  skirt  in  the 
fold, and  one  at  the  end  of  each;  the  pocket  flaps  to  be  pointed, to  haye 
three  large  nayy  buttons  beneath  them,  showing  one-half  their 
diameter;  and  one  embroidered  fiye-pointed  gold  star,  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  to  be  worn  on  each  end  of  the  collar. 

For  a  first  assistant  engineer,  the  same  as  for  a  chief,  except 
that  there  shall  be  but  one  large  nayy  button  in  the  center  of  the 
fold  of  each  skirt,  and  an  embroidered  fiye-pointed  silver  star,  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  on  each  end  of  the  collar. 

For  a  second,  the  same  as  for  a  first  assistant  engineer,  except 
that  there  shall  be  but  one  embroidered  silver  star,  of  the  same 
dimensions,  to  be  worn  on  the  right  side  of  the  collar. 

For  a  third  assistant,  the  same  as  for  a  second  assistant  engineer^ 
with  this  exception,  that  the  embroidered  silver  star  shall  be  worn 
on  the  left  side  of  the  collar. 

VBST. 

For  all  engineers,  the  same  as  worn,  according  to  the  season. 

PANTALOONS. 

For  all  engineers,  plain  navy-blue  or  white,  as  the  season 
demands. 

OAFS. 

For  all  engineers,  of  the  usual  style  worn;  with  a  gold  band 
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one  inch  and  a  half  wide  for  chief  engineers,  and  withont  the  band 
for  all  aaBistants. 

8W0BD8   AND   BELTS. 

For  all  engineers,  of  the  nsnal  style. 

OOCKBD   HATS. 

For  chief  engineers  only,  of  the  usual  style. 

Under  date  of  March  8,  1862,  the  Navy  Department  issued  a 
new  order  making  many  changes  in  the  uniforms  of  engineers,  as 
follows: 

UNIFOBM   AND   DBESS — FULL   DBESS. 
COAT. 

For  a  chief  engineer. — Shall  be  of  navy-blue  cloth,  single- 
breasted,  with  one  row  of  nine  large  navy  buttons  in  front,  placed 
four  inches  and  a  half  apart  from  eye  to  eye  at  top,  and  two  and  a 
half  at  bottom;  stand-up  collar,  to  hook  in  front  at  bottom  and  to 
slope  thence  upwards  and  backwards  at  an  angle  of  twenty-five  de- 
grees on  each  side,  and  to  rise  no  higher  than  will  permit  a  free 
movement  of  the  chin  over  it.  It  shall  have  on  each  side  an  em- 
broidered device  two  inches  high  and  three  inches  long;  the  anchor 
in  silver  and  the  wreath  in  gold,  as  per  pattern.  The  cuflfs  to  be 
two  inches  and  a  half  deep,  to  have  three  large-sized  navy  buttons 
around  the  upper  edge,  with  three  small  ones  in  the  opening.  The 
waist  of  the  coat  to  descend  to  the  top  of  the  hip  bone;  the  skirts  to 
begin  about  one-fifth  of  the  circumference  from  the  front  edge,  and 
descend  four-fifths  from  the  hip  bone  towards  the  knee,  with  one 
button  behind  on  each  hip,  and  one  near  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  in 
each  fold.  The  pocket  flaps  to  be  pointed;  to  have  three  large  navy 
buttons  underneath  them,  showing  one-half  of  their  diameter;  skirts 
to  be  lined  with  black  silk  serge;  coat  to  be  worn  fully  buttoned, 
unless  otherwise  permitted  by  the  officer  in  command. 

For  a  first  assisUmt  engineer. — ^The  same  in  all  respects  as  for  a 
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chi«f  engineer,  exoept  that  the  cnfiEs  shall  hare  three  medimn-Bised 
nary  buttons  around  the  upper  edge. 

For  a  second  amdant  engineer. — ^The  same  in  all  respects  as  for 
a  first  assistant  engineer,  except  tliat  the  cuffs  shall  have  no  butUms 
on  their  upper  edges. 

jFbr  a  third  amslcmt  engineer. — ^The  same  in  all  respects  as  for  a 
second  assistant  engineer. 

PANTALOONS. 

For  all  engmeer  officers. — Shall  be  of  navy-blue  cloth  or  white 
drill,  made  loose  to  spread  well  over  the  foot,  and  to  be  worn  over 
the  boots  or  shoes. 

Within  the  tropics  white  pantaloons  will  be  worn  at  all  seasons, 
unless  otherwise  permitted  by  the  officer  in  command. 

North  of  the  tropics,  blue  cloth  pantaloons  will  be  worn  from 
the  1st  of  October  to  the  15th  of  May,  and  the  white  from  the  15th 
of  May  to  the  Ist  of  October.  South  of  the  tropics,  blue  will  be 
worn  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  October,  and  the  white 
from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  15th  of  May,  unless  otherwise 
directed  by  written  order  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  a  squadron 
or  of  a  vessel  acting  singly. 

VEST. 

To  be  white,  single-breasted,  standing  collar,  with  nine  small 
navy  buttons  in  front,  and  not  to  show  below  the  coat. 

COOKED    HAT. 

For  chief  a/nd  first  assistant  engineers. — When  in  full  dress 
or  undress,  of  the  following  description:  To  be  not  more  tlitn 
eight  nor  less  than  six  inches  and  a  half  in  height  on  the  back  (or 
fan)  nor  more  than  eight  inches,  nor  less  than  five  in  front,  (or 
cock)  and  not  more  than  nineteen  nor  less  than  seventeen  inches 
long  from  point  to  point.  The  curve  to  be  one  inch  and  one-tenth 
at  the  back;  the  hat  to  be  bound  with  black  silk  lace,  to  show  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  on  each  side;  in  the  fold  at  each  end  of  the  hat 
a  tassel,  formed  of  five  gold  and  five  blue  bullions;  and  on  the  cock, 
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a  black  silk  cockade,  five  inches  wide;  over  the  cockade  to  be  worn 
a  loop,  formed  of  four  gold  bullions  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  not  twisted,  with  a  small  button  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
loop. 

BPAUIiETTEB. 

Chief  engineers  will  wear  two  plain  gold  epaulettes.     The  strap 

shall  be  of  silver  lace,  with  the  letter  ^^,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  in  old  English  character,  embroidered  in  gold  on  the  frog, 
and  the  crescents  to  be  smooth  and  solid. 

SWORD   AND  SGABBABD. 

Shall  be  cut- and- thrust  blade,  not  less  than  twenty-six  inches, 
nor  more  than  twenty-nine  inches  long,  half  basket  hilt,  grip  white. 
Scabbards  of  black  leather,  mountings  of  yellow  gilt,  and  all  as  per 
pattern.  Sword  knot  to  be  a  strap  of  gold  lace  half  an  inch  wide 
and  eighteen  inches  long,  including  the  tassel;  gold  slide;  tassel  of 
twelve  gold  bullions,  one  inch  and  three-quarters  long,  with  basket- 
worked  head,  as  per  pattern. 

SWORD   BELT. 

Shall  be  of  plain  black  glazed  leather,  not  less  than  one  inch 
and  a  half,  nor  more  than  two  inches  wide,  with  slings  of  the  same 
not  less  than  one-half  nor  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  a  hook  in  the  forward  ring  to  suspend  the  sword.  Belt  plate  of 
yellow  gilt  in  front,  two  inches  in  diameter,  as  per  pattern.  The 
belt  is  to  be  worn  over  the  coat. 

ORAVAT. 

Shall  be  of  black  silk,  or  satin,  without  any  tie  in  front;  for 
full-dress,  a  white  shirt  collar  to  show  above  it. 

UNDRESS    UNIFORM. 
COAT. 

Fw  a  chi^  mgi/neer. — To  be  a  frock  coat  of  navy-blue  cloth, 

80 
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faced  with  the  same,  single-breasted,  with  one  row  of  nine  large 
navy  buttons  on  the  breast,  three  large  size  buttons  around  the 
upper  edge  of  the  cuff,  and  three  small  ones  in  the  opening. 

Fbrafinst  assistant  engineer. — The  same  as  for  a  chief  engineer, 
except  that  the  cuffs  shall  have  three  medium  size  buttons  around 
the  upper  edge. 

For  a  second  and  third  asaidant  engineer. — The  same  as  for  a 
first  assistant  engineer,  except  the  buttons  around  the  upper  edge  of 
the  cuff. 

SHOULDER   STRAPS. 

Ibr  a  chi^  engineer. — Shall  be  of  blue  cloth,  four  inches  long 
and  one  inch  and  three-eighths  wide,  bordered  with  an  embroideiy 
of  gold  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.     In  the  center  of  the  strap 

there  shall  be  embroidered  in  silver  the  letter  ^^,  in  old  English 
character.  Shoulder-straps  to  be  always  worn  as  distinctive  marks 
when  the  epaulettes  are  not  worn. 

CAPS. 

Caps  to  be  of  blue  cloth,  not  less  than  three  inches  and  a  half 
nor  more  than  four  inches  in  height,  and  not  more  than  ten  nor  less 
than  nine  and  a  half  in  diameter  on  the  top,  with  patent  leather 
visor.  An  embroidered  device  and  wreath  as  per  pattern,  the  wheel 
embroidered  in  gold  and  the  anchor  in  silver,  similarly  placed  above 
the  band  of  gold  lace,  one  inch  wide. 

OVERCOATS. 

For  all  officers,  shall  be  of  dark  blue  pilot-cloth,  double- 
breasted,  rolling  collar,  skirt  to  descend  three  inches  below  the 
knee.  The  same  number  of  navy  buttons,  and  similarly  arranged 
as  for  undress  coat;  no  buttons  to  be  worn  on  the  cuffs  or  pocket 
flaps.  Officers  entitled  to  shoulder-straps  will  wear  the  same  on 
their  overcoats,  as  directed  for  undress  coats.     Blue  cloth  cloaks 
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may  be  used  in  boats,  or  when  epaulettes  are  worn,  if  it  be  rendered 
necessary  by  cold  or  wet  weather. 

The  foregoing  uniform  regulations  were  modified  by  an  order 
issued  September  24,  1852,  directing  that  the  bands  of  gold  lace  on 
the  caps  of  all  officers  entitled  to  wear  them  be  one  and  one-half 
inches  wide  instead  of  one  inch:  another  uniform  regulation  issued 
January  1,  1858,  directed  that  second  and  third  assistant  engineers 
should  wear  cocked  hats,  the  same  as  for  first  assistants,  and  specified 
shoulder-straps  as  follows: 

For  first  assistant  engmeers. — Of  gold  lace  four  inches  long  and 
one-half  of  an  inch  wide,  to  be  bordered  with  gold  bead  cord  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch. 

For  seccmd  amstofni  engmeers. — Of  blue  cloth  four  inches  long 
and  one-half  of  an  inch  wide,  to  be  bordered  with  gold  bead  cord 
one  eighth  of  an  inch. 

With  these  modifications  the  uniform  remained  as  specified 
until  February  8,  1861,  when  the  Department  issued  an  order  relat- 
ing to  engineers'  uniforms  particularly,  changing  them  so  as  to  con- 
form to  uniforms  worn  by  line  and  otker  officers  of  the  navy,  the 
order  reading  as  follows: 

Hereafter  the  coats  of  all  eugineers  will  be  double-breasted. 

Chief  engineers  will  wear  upon  the  cuffs  of  their  coats  the 
same  number  of  stripes  of  gold  lace  as  are  worn  by  those  officers 
with  whom  they  have  assimilated  rank,  and  will  dispense  with  the 
three  large  buttons. 

The  letter  ^(^  on  the  epaulettes  and  shouler  straps  of  chief 
engineers,  and  the  embroidered  wheel,  anchor,  and  wreath  on  the 
collars  of  the  coats  of  all  engineers,  will  be  dispensed  with.  The 
collar  of  the  full-dress  coat  for  all  engineers  will  have  an  embroid- 
ered gold  edging  a  half  an  inch  in  width,  extending  along  the  top 
and  down  the  front. 

The  present  wreath  on  the  cap  will  be  retained,  with  an  em-> 
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braidered  centre  of  four  oak  leaves  ia  the  form  of  a  croaa,  one  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadth, 
instead  of  the  present  wheel  and  anchor. 

January  28,  1864,  an  order  was  issued  making  a  number  of 
changes  in  naval  uniforms,  chief  among  which  was  the  adoption  of 
devices  indicating  rank  the  same  as  were  in  use  in  the  umy,  and 
increasing  the  number  of  stripes  on  die  sleeves,  the  stripes  for  a 
lieutenant,  for  example,  being  changed  from  one  three-fourths  inch 
wide  to  three  each  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide.  The  parts  of  this 
order  referriug  specially  to  the  engineer  corps  follow: 

OOATS. 

For  all  engineer  officers  except  third  amgUmla. — Frock-coat  of 
navy-blue  cloth, faced  with  the  same,  and  lined  with  black  silk  serge; 
double-breasted,  with  two  rows  of  large  navy  buttons  on  the  breast, 
nine  in  each  row,  placed  four  inches  and  a  half  apart  from  eye  to 
eye  at  top  and  two  inches  and  a  half  at  bottom;  rolling  collar;  skirts 
to  be  full,  commencing  at  the  hip  bone  and  descending  thence  four- 
fifths  towards  the  knee,  with  one  button  behind  on  each  hip  and 
one  near  the  bottom  of  each  fold;  cuffs  to  be  closed  and  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  inches  deep. 

For  third  assistcmt  engineers. — The  same,  except  that  the  buttoDs 
shaTl  be  of  medium  size  only. 

OVBEOOATS. 

For  all  engineer  officers  except  third  assistants. — Shall  be  acaban 
'  overcoat  and  cape  of  dark  blue  beaver  or  pilot-cloth,  lined  throughout 
with  dark  blue  flannel;  skirt  to  extend  four  inches  below  the  knee; 
cape  to  be  ten  inches  shorter;  double-breasted  with  pockets  in  side 
seam,  and  buttons  arranged  as  for  frock  coat;  the  cape  to  be  made 
so  that  it  can  be  removed  at  pleasure,  and  provided  with  an  extra 
cloth  collar  to  detach  so  as  to  form  a  separate  garment.  On  each 
end  of  the  collar  of  the  overcoat  shall  be  the  following  devices: 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. — One  silver  star. 
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Corps  Device  Adopted  for  Naval  Engineers  in  1861  and  still  worn. 
It  is  the  prettiest  Corps  Emblem  in  the  service  when 
properly  made,  but  is  too  often  so  botched 
in  manufacture  as  to  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  oak  leaves. 
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For  a  fleet  migineer  and  cJdef  engineer  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain.— ^A  silyer  eagle. 

FcT  a  chief  engi/neer  with  the  tamk  of  oomnumder. — A  silver 
leaf. 

For  a  chief  ev^gvMer  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  cormrhonder. — 
A  gold  leaf. 

For  a  first  assietant  engineer. — One  silver  bar. 

For  a  second  amstant  engineer. — A  small  gold  cord  on  the 
front  edge  of  the  collar. 

For  a  third  assistant  engineer  — No  device,  but  seven  buttons 
in  a  row. 

CUFF   AND   SLEBVB   OBNAMBNT8. 

The  lace  on  the  cuffs  and  sleeve  is  to  be  of  navy  gold  lace,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  to  be  placed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart, 
except  where  a  half  is  hereinafter  designated,  the  first  stripe  being 
below  but  joining  the  cuff  seam,  and  the  others  distributed  in  groups 
upwardly. 

Chief  of  Bweau  of  Steam  Engineering. — Seven  stripes,  with 
half  an  inch  between  third  and  fourth,  foxu'th  and  fifth. 

For  afleet  engineer  and  chirf  engineer  ranking  with  a  captain. 
— Six  stripes,  with  half  an  inch  space  between  third  and  fourth. 

For  a  chief  engineer  ramming  with  a  comm/mder. — Five  stripes 
with  half  an  inch  space  between  first  and  second,  fourth  and  fifth. 

For  a  chief  engineer  ranking  with  a  lieutenant  commander. — 
Four  stripes,  with  half  an  inch  space  between  third  and  fourth. 

For  a  first  assistant  engineer. — ^Two  stripes. 

For  a  second  assistant  engineer. — One  stripe. 

For  a  third  assistant  engineer. — Guff  plain. 
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To  be  of  navy-blue  cloth,  four  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  one 
inch  and  a  half  wide,  including  the  border,  which  is  to  be  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide  and  embroidered  in  gold. 

The  center  and  end  ornaments  or  distinctions  of  line  and  staff, 
and  indications  of  rank,  are  to  be  embroidered  in  gold  or  in  silver, 
as  hereinafter  designated,  and  are  to  be  as  follows: 

Far  the  Chief  of  the  Bwreau  of  Steam  J^igineering. — A  device 
of  four  oak  leaves  in  gold  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  one  inch  long, 
upon  which  is  embroidered  in  silver  a  five  pointed  star  seven-eighths 
diameter. 

For  a  fleet  engineer  and  chief  engineer  of  over  fifteen  yecMrs. — ^A 
silver  spread  eagle  resting  upon  a  device  of  four  oak  leaves  in  silver 
in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

For  a  chief  engineer  after  the  first  five  yea/re. — In  the  obiter  s 
device  of  four  oak  leaves  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  at  each  end  an 
oak  leaf  five  eighths  inches  long,  all  embroidered  in  silver. 

For  a  chief  engineer  for  the  first  fi>ve  years. — The  same,  except 
that  the  oak  leaves  at  the  ends  shall  be  embroidered  in  gold. 

For  a  first  assistant  engineer. — The  same  device  of  oak  leaves 
in  the  center  in  silver,  and  at  each  end  of  the  strap  an  embroidered 
gold  bar  half -inch  long  and  two-tenths  inch  wide. 

For  a  second  assistant  engineer. — The  embroidered  silver  cross 
of  oak  leaves  in  the  center. 

Third  assistant  engineers  are  not  entitled  to  wear  straps. 

OAP  AND  CAP  OBNAMBNTB. 

6^0^  of  dark  blue  cloth;  top  to  be  one-half  inch  greater  dia- 
meter than  the  base;  quarters  one  and  a  half  inch  wide  between  the 
seams;  back  of  the  band  to  be  two  inches  wide  between  the  points  of 
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1852-1861.  Engineers,  1837-1852. 
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the  visor,  with  a  welt  half  an  inch  from  the  lower  edge,  extending 
from  point  to  point  of  the  yiior;  band  in  front  one  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  bound;  black  patent  leather  visor,  green  underneath,  two  and 
a  half  inches  wide,  and  rounded,  as  per  pattern;  inside  of  the  band 
of  heavy  dnck.  The  cap  ornaments  are  to  be  worn  on  the  band  in 
front  Dnring  rainy  weather  a  black  cover  may  be  worn  over  the 
cap. 

Cap  ornaments  shall  consist  of  a  gold  wreath  in  front,  com- 
posed of  oak  and  olive  branches,  three  inches  in  width,  and  enclos- 
ing the  following  described  devices: 

JFbr  engineers^  four  oak  leaves,  in  silver,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
one  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  horizontally,  and  nine-tenths  of  an  inch 
vertically. 

In  January,  1865,  an  order  of  the  Department  authorized  a 
sack  coat  of  navy-blue  jBiaDuel  or  blue  cloth  to  be  worn  as  "  service 
dress''  by  all  officers  on  board  ship  and  in  the  United  States.  This 
garment  was  single-breasted,  with  a  row  of  five  buttons  in  front,  and 
was  intended  as  an  informal  lounging  coat  for  officers  not  on  duty, 
the  order  forbidding  its  use  on  shore,  or  when  on  duty  in  a  foreign 
port;  as  a  convenient  and  comfortable  garment  it  held  its  place  in 
the  navy  for  about  twelve  years,  until  at  last  superseded  by  the  pres- 
ent tunic. 

The  uniforms  prescribed  by  the  order  of  January  28,  1864,  re- 
mained unmolested  for  about  five  years,  but  then  fell  before  the 
new  broom  brought  to  bear  upon  naval  matters  by  the  administration 
of  President  Grant.  On  March  11,  1869,  a  general  order  was 
issued  by  the  Navy  Department,  specifying  at  considerable  length 
the  insignia  of  rank  to  be  worn  by  the  admiral  and  vice  admiral,  and 
making  the  following  alterations  in  the  uniforms  for  officers  of  lower 
grades: 

Captains  will  wear  three  stripes  of  half-inch  gold-lace,  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  on  the  sleeve  of  full-dress  and  undress 
coats. 

Commanders  will  wear  two  stripes  of  half-inch  gold  lace,  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  and  one  stripe  of  quarter  inch  lace  between 
thenu 
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Lientenant  oommandert  will  wear  two  stripee  of  half-indi  gcUd 
lace,  one-quarter  of  an  inch  apart 

Lieutenants  will  wear  one  stripe  of  half-indi  gold  lace,  and  one 
stripe  of  quarter  inch  lace  one-quarter  of  an  inch  above. 

Masters  will  wear  one  stripe  of  half -inch  lace. 

Ensigns  will  wear  one  stripe  ot  quarter-inch  laoe. 

Midshipmen,  after  graduation,  will  hereafter  be  allowed  a  full- 
dress  double-breasted  coat,  nine  buttons  in  each  row,  with  a  gold 
cord  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide  around  the  sleeye  and  an  anchor  in 
gold  embroidery  on  each  side  of  the  collar,  one-inch  in  length  (as  per 
pattern). 

No  officer  in  the  nay  j  below  the  assimilated  rank  of  lieutomnt 
will  wear  shoulder-straps,  cocked- hat,  or  epaulettes. 

The  cap  ornament  for  all  commissioned  officers  in  the  navy 
will  be  a  silver  shield  with  two  crossed  anchors  in  gold,  arranged 
as  per  pattern.  A  gold  cord  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  one 
now  worn  by  the  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy  will  be  worn 
on  the  front  of  the  cap  by  all  officers. 

Staff  officers  of  assimilated  rank  will  conform  to  the  above  reg- 
ulations. 

Medical  officers  will  wear  around  the  sleeve  cobalt  blue  cloth, 
between  the  stripes  of  gold  lace. 

Paymasters  will  wear  around  the  sleeve  white  cloth,  between 
the  stripes  of  gold  lace. 

Engineers  will  wear  around  the  sleeve  red  cloth,  between  the 
stripes  of  gold  lace. 

Staff  officers  entitled  to  wear  but  one  stripe  of  lace  on  the 
sleeve  will  wear  the  colored  cloth  so  as  to  show  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  above  and  below  the  stripe. 

With  the  above  mentioned  exceptions  the  uniform  of  the  navy 
will  remain  as  heretofore. 

This  order  was  supplemented  with  another  issued  April  27, 
1869,  directing  that  masters,  ensigns,  and  midshipmen  (and  conse- 
quently engineers  assimilated  in  rank  with  them)  wear,  in  lieu  of 
shoulder-straps  or  epaulettes,  gold-embroidered  shoulder-loops,  ss 
per  pattern.  Other  orders  at  intervals  restored  the  epaulettes  and 
cocked  hats  to  masters  and  ensigns,  until  since  1881  only  midship- 
men  (naval  cadets)  have  worn  the  shoulder-knots. 
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Another  supplemeBtarj  order,  dated  May  27,  1869,  modified 
the  order  of  March  11th,  to  the  extent  of  directing  that  captains 
wear  fonr  stripes  of  one-half  inch  gold  lace  and  commanders  three 
stripes  of  the  same,  to  which  modification  staff  oflScers  '^  with  assimi- 
lated rank  of  commander"  were  directed  to  conform. 

The  next  change  in  uniform  of  any  importance  was  dated 
November  7, 1874,  the  order  reading  as  follows: 

On  and  after  the  first  of  January,  1876,  all  oflioers  of  the 
navy  to  whom  tliis  regulation  can  apply  will  wear  on  their  blue- 
cloth  trousers  for  full-dress,  a  stripe  of  nayy  gold  lace  down  the 
outer  seam,  of  the  width  of  that  on  their  full-dress  coats. 

After  the  above  date,  lieutenant  commanders,  and  officers 
ranking  with  that  grade,  will  wear  on  their  sleeves  two  stripes  of 
gold  lace  half  an  inch  in  width,  with  one  stripe  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  width  between  them,  each  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart. 

Lieutenants,  and  officers  ranking  with  that  grade,  will  wear  two 
stripes  of  half-inch  gold  lace,  one-quarter  of  an  inch  apart. 

A  uniform  circular  order  issued  in  January,  1877,  directed  that 
after  the  first  day  of  Jtdy  next  following  the  sack-coat  would  cease 
to  be  worn  as  a  service  coat,  and  its  place  taken  by  a  military  blouse, 
the  same  as  now  worn.  Such  a  garment  had  been  in  use  for  several 
years  in  foreign  armies  and  had  become  familiar  to  the  navy  from 
being  worn  as  undress  by  the  cadets  at  the  Naval  Academy.  It  is 
extremely  neat  in  appearance,  without  metal  ornamentations  except 
rank  and  corps  devices  on  the  collar,  and  its  adoption  was  generally 
satisfactory  to  the  service,  though  the  highly  unmilitary  but  more 
comfortable  sack-coat  was  lamented  by  some. 

The  order  of  March  11,  1869,  establishing  distinguishing  colors 
for  the  different  staff  corps  was  very  distasteful  to  staff  officers  in 
general,  and  especially  to  the  engineers,  who  objected  to  the  red 
because  it  was  a  well  established  corps  color  for  the  medical  corps 
in  the  British  and  some  other  navies.  The  staff  officers  claimed 
that  the  colors  were  selected  for  them  to  wear  without  regard  to 
their  wishes,  and  that  the  object  in  adopting  the  colors  was  to  make 
a  conspicuous  distinction  between  the  appearance  of  line  and  staff 
officers,  which  allegation  was  based  upon  the  claim  that  the  devices 
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already  in  use  for  the  different  corps  were  sufficient  to  Bbow  to  what 
branch  of  the  service  the  wearer  belonged.  At  intervcds  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  order  referred  to,  staff  officers 
prepared  petitions  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  asking  that  the  corps 
colors  be  abolished,  but  nothing  was  ever  done  to  that  end,  though 
an  order  was  at  one  time  prepared,  but  never  issued,  directing  that 
all  corps  marks  on  uniforms  be  abolished^  that  uniforms  of  line  and 
staff  officers  be  the  same,  and  that  the  different  corps  be  distinguished 
by  the  color  of  the  field  in  the  shoulder-straps  alone,  those  colors  to 
be  as  already  established.  No  efforts  to  have  the  colors  abolished 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  and  so  far  as  the  writer's  observa- 
tion has  extended  it  is  probable  that  a  majority  of  the  younger  ele- 
ment of  the  engineer  corps  would  greatly  regret  the  loss  of  their  red 
trimmings,  which  they  have  always  worn  and  of  which  they  are 
proud,  despite  the  occasional  awkwardness  of  having  to  enter  into 
explanations  when  addressed  as  ^^  Doctor  "  by  foreign  naval  officers. 

Two  or  three  different  emblems  have  been  used  as  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  Bureau  of  Bteam  Engineering  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  chief  of  bureau  at  different  times:  the  most  familiar  of 
these  is  the  crossed  anchor  and  screw-propeller  which  was  adopted 
about  the  end  of  1877  by  Engineer-in-Ohief  Shock,  after  a  number 
of  designs  had  been  considered,  and  remained  the  official  device  of 
the  bureau  until  1893,  when  a  general  seal  (spread-eagle  and  anchor) 
was  adopted  for  the  Navy  Department  and  all  its  bureaus,  the  dif- 
ferent bureaus  being  distinguished  by  the  name  printed  in  a  circle 
about  the  emblem.  Between  1881  and  1886  the  bureau  emblem  of 
the  anchor  and  propeller  was  worn  on  the  sleeves  of  petty  officers  of 
the  engineers'  force,  but  being  complicated  and  difficult  to  keep 
clean  was  superseded  at  the  latter  date  by  a  plain  emblem  repre- 
senting a  screw-propeller  of  three  blades. 

The  orders  that  have  been  quoted  in  this  chapter  now  bring  the 
uniforms  down  to  practically  what  are  worn  at  the  present  time, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  unimportant  changes  made  from  time 
to  time  regarding  helmets,  white  clothes,  cap  visor,  and  other  minor 
details.  The  uniforms  for  all  officers  now,  line  and  staff  alike,  are 
precisely  the  same,  with  the  distinctions  of  grade  and  corps  devices 
and  corps  colors  for  the  staff.  Under  the  present  regulations  no 
officer  can  complain  of  having  nothing  to  wear,  as  the  following 
list  of  uniforms  will  show: 
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Service  Blouse  and  Uniform  Cap  First  Assistant  Engineer  in  Uniform  pre- 

now  worn.  scribed  by  order  of  Feb*y  8,  1861. 


Undress  Uniform  of  Chief  EoRlneer,      Special  Full  Dress  of  Chief  Engineer,  rank- 
ranking  with  Commander,  1864-1869.  ing  with  Lieutenant  CommandeFj>1805.     j 
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(1)  Sjpectal  ^ttU  Dress. — Special  fnll-dresB-coat,  laced  tronserB^ 
cocked  hat,  epaulettes,  sword,  and  dress  belt. 

(2)  Fall  Dress. — Same  as  Special  Full  Dress;  except  that  the 
frock  coat  shall  be  worn  in  place  of  the  special  full-dress  coat. 
White  trousers  may  be  prescribed. 

(3)  Dress. — Frock  coat,  plain  blue  or  white  trousers,  cocked 
hat,  epaulettes,  sword,  and  plain  leather  belt 

(4)  Undress  {A). — Frock  coat,  plain  blue  or  white  trousers, 
blue  cap  (with  white  cover  if  ordered),  shoulder  straps,  sword,  and 
plain  leather  belt. 

(5)  Undress  (B). — Same  as  Undress  (A),  except  that  the  sword 
and  sword  belt  will  not  be  worn. 

(6)  Serviee  Dress. — Blue  or  white  service  coat,  plain  blue  or 
white  trousers,  and  blue  cap  (with  white  cover  if  ordered). 

(7)  Evenmg  Dress  (A). — Evening  dress  coat,  laced  trousers, 
evening  dress  waistcoat,  cocked  hat,  epaulettes,  sword,  and  dress  belt 
(under  waistcoat). 

(8)  Evemng  Dress  (B). — Evening  dress  coat  and  waistcoat, 
plain  blue  trousers,  and  blue  cap. 

In  addition  to  these  combinations,  a  blue  cloth  overcoat  is  pre- 
scribed by  regulation  and  a  boat-cloak,  or  mackintosh,  is  authorized. 
Five  or  six  white  service  coats,  or  tunics,  and  at  least  ten  pairs  of 
white  trousers  are  necessary  for  the  wardrobe  of  an  ofScer  serving  in 
the  tropics.  White  cap-covers  take  the  place  of  summer  helmets 
since  January  1,  1895.  An  increase  in  width  of  one-half  inch  in 
the  gold  lace  stripe  on  the  trousers  of  all  ofScers  is  ordered  to  take 
effect  not  later  than  July  1,  1897. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

^  The  education  of  the  people  is  the  building  up  of  a  nation." 

— B.  H.  Thubsioh. 

The  Connection  of  the  Naval  Engineer  Corps  with  Technical  Education  in  the 
United  Statee— Engineers  Detailed  to  Ck>lleges  by  Authority  of  Gongren— 
SooceM  ol  the  £xperiment--Ite  Discontinuance. 

A  BILL  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineer- 
ing, Hayy  Department,  and  was  supported  generally  by  the 
leading  educators  throughout  the  country  was  presented  to  the  45th 
Congress  and  after  the  usual  course  of  consideration  was  passed  by 
both  Houses  and  became  a  law  by  approval  near  the  end  of  the  last 
session  of  that  Congress.  This  was  a  measure  of  great  importance 
to  the  engineer  corps  and  to  the  cause  of  technical  education,  its 
text  complete  reading  as  follows: 

<^  An  act  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  steam-engineering  and 
iron-ship  building  among  the  students  of  scientific  schools  or  col- 
leges in  the  United  States. 

^^  Be  it  macted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Bq^eeentatives  ef 
the  United  States  qf  America  in  Congress  assembUdj  That  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  a  knowledge  of  steam-engineering  and  iron- 
ship  building  among  the  young  men  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent may,  upon  the  application  of  an  established  scientific  school  or 
college  within  the  United  States,  detail  an  officer  from  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  navy  as  professor  in  such  school  or  college:  Provided^ 
That  the  number  of  officers  so  detailed  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed 
twenty-fiye,  and  such  details  shall  be  governed  by  rules  to  be  pre- 
scribed from  time  to  time  by  the  President:  And  provided  fuHhet^ 
That  such  details  may  be  withheld  or  withdrawn  whenever,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President,  the  interests  of  the  public  service  shall 
so  require. 

«*  Approved,  February  26,  1879." 

Under  the  operation  of  this  law  assistant  engineers,  well  trained 
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themselyeB,  were  detailed  gradnallj  for  duty  in  different  colleges 
until  there  was  as  many  as  eighteen  or  twenty  simultaneously  so 
employed.  At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  law  our  navy  was 
nearly  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  the  matter  of  ships,  which  was  fortunate 
for  the  colleges  if  not  for  the  navy,  for  the  scarcity  of  vessels  in 
commission  made  it  possible  to  find  engineer  ofScers  for  this  special 
duty  without  robbing  the  fleet.  Under  the  direction  of  the  naval 
engineers,  departments  of  mechanical  engineering  were  established 
in  many  large  institutions  and  new  life  infused  into  many  others 
already  established  but  lagging  behind  from  lack  of  interest  or 
absence  of  directing  zeal,  while  the  presence  of  the  engineers  them- 
selves, with  their  ideas  of  discipline  and  administration  gained  by 
their  own  military  training,  was  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  insti- 
tutions  in  which  they  served,  as  is  testified  by  great  numbers  of 
letters  from  college  presidents  on  file  in  the  Navy  Department. 

Details  of  engineer  ofScers  under  the  law  providing  for  this 
educational  work  have  been  made  as  follows  since  the  passage  of  the 
act: 

1879-1881;  Assistant  Engineer  Walter  F.  Worthington,  to  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Peunsylvania. 

1881-1884;  Assistant  Engineer  George  8.  Willits,  to  the  Franklin 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Assistant  Engineer  Ira  N.  Hollis,  to  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

Assistant  Engineer  H.  W.  Spangler,  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

1881-1885;  Assistant  Engineer  M.  E.  Cooley,  to  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

1882;  Assistant  Engineer  J.  L.  Gow,  to  South  Western  States 
Normal  School,  California,  Pennsylvania. 

1882-1883;  Assistant  Engineer  Henry  K.  Ivers,  to  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

1882-1884;  Assistant  Engineer  Wm.  B.  Boggs,  to  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tennessee. 

1882-1885;  Assistant  Engineer  F.  H.  Eldridge,  to  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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ABsifltant  Engineer  0.  A.  Oarr,  to  the  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 

1883-1886;  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  Robert  Crawford,  to  the 
Spring  Garden  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

1883-1886;  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  B.  G.  Denig,  to  Hamilton 
OoUege,  Clinton,  New  York. 

Assistant  Engineer  Walter  M.  McFarland,  to  Cornell 
University,  Ithica,  New  York. 

Assistant  Engineer  W.F.  Dnrand,  to  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania. 

Assistant  Engineer  W.  F.  C.  llasson,  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

Assistant  Engineer  Winfield  S.  Sample,  to  the  West- 
em  University,  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania. 

Assistant  Engineer  Jay  M.  Whitham,  to  St.  John's 
College,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

1883-1886;  Assistant  Engineer  W.  H.  AUderdice,  to  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

1888-1887;  Assistant  Engineer  A.  W.  Stahl,  to  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Indiana. 
Assistant  Engineer  Arthur  T.  Woods,  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

1884-1887  Assistant  Engineer  Qoold  H.  Bull,  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Phil)Euielphia,  Pennsylvania. 

1884-1890;  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  John  D.  Ford,  to  the  Balti- 
more Manual  Training  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

1885-1886;  Assistant  Engineer  W.  N.  Little,  to  the  Worcester  Free 
Institute,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
Assistant  Engineer  Andrew  M.  Hunt,  to  the  Michigan 
Military  Academy,  Orchard  Lake,  Michigan. 

1885-1887;  Assistant  Engmeer   F.    M.    Bennett,    to   the   Chicago 
Manual  Training  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Assistant  Engineer  J.   H.  Baker,   to  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Annapolis,  Maryland. 

1886-1888;  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  David  P.  Jones,  to  the  Kan- 
sas Normal  College,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 
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Passed  Assistant  Engineer  Frank  H.  Bailey,  to 
Cornell  University,  Ithica,  New  York. 

1886-1887;  Assistant  Engineer  E.  O'C.  Acker,  to  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tennessee. 

1886-1888;  Assistant  Engineer  G.  W,  McElroy,  to  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  Colnmbia,  South  Carolina. 
Assistant  Engineer  T.  W.  Kinkaid,  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 

1886-1889;  Assistant  Engineer  F.  W.  Bartlett,  to  the  Michigan 
Military  Academy,  Orchard  Lake,  Michigan. 

1887;  Assistant  Engineer  W.   F.  Durand,  to  the  Worcester 
Free  Institute,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

1887-1890;  Assistant  Engineer  H.  W.  Spangler,  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

1887-1891;  Assistant  Engineer  W.  H.  P.  Creighton,  to  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

1888-1891;  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  O.  B.  Bansom,  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Passed  Assistant  Engineer  Wm.  C.  Eaton,  to  Madison 
University,  Hamilton,  New  York. 

Passed  Assistant  Engineer  A.  B.  Canaga,  to  Cornell 
University,  Ithica,  New  York. 

Passed  Assistant  Engineer  J.  B.  Edwards,  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Passed  Assistant  Engineer  Wythe  M.  Parks,  to  the 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Assistant  Engineer  J.  R.  Wilmer,  to  St.  John's  College, 
Annapolis,  Maryland. 

1888-1892;  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  T.  F.  Burgdorff,  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

1889;  Assistant  Engineer  Charles  E.  Rommell,   to  the  Wil- 
mington High  School,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

1889-1890;  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  George  S.    Willits,  to.  the 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Assistant  Engineer  Leo  D.  Miner,  to  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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1889-1891;  AsdBtant  Engineer  W.  F.  0.  HaflBon,  to  John  HopkiBs 
Uniyersity,  Baltimore,  Maiyiand. 

1890-1891;  Pasied  ABtistant  Engineer  John  Pemberton,  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Centre  County,  Penn- 
sylyania. 

1893-1896;  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  T.  W.  Einkaid,  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  Centre  Connty,  Pennsylvania. 

1894-1896;  Chief  Engineer  John  D.  Ford,  to  the  Maryland  Agricnl- 
tnral  College,  College  Park,  Maryland. 

After  this  method  of  extending  governmental  aid  to  institntions 
of  learning  had  become  well  established  and  so  popnlur  as  to 
actually  embarrass  the  Department  in  meeting  the  requests  of 
colleges,  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  navy  was  undertaken  in  earnest 
and  the  additions  to  the  fleet  of  modern  cruisers  with  complicated 
machinery  made  the  services  of  naval  engineers  so  necessary  that 
few  could  be  spared  to  continue  the  good  work  of  technical  educa- 
tion. At  the  same  time  that  our  marine  engines  were  increasing  in 
number  and  complexity  the  membership  of  the  engineer  corps  was 
slowly  diminished.  By  one  of  those  inscrutable  exhibitions  of 
inconsistency  that  occasionally  set  the  public  marveling.  Congress, 
by  the  very  same  act  that  appropriated  money  for  the  construction 
of  the  first  steel  ships  of  the  new  navy,  proyided  for  a  gradual 
reduction  of  the  engineer  corps  from  two  hundred  and  seventy 
members  to  one  hundred  and  seventy,  the  reduction  to  take  place 
in  the  grades  of  passed  assistant  and  assistant  engineers  only.  The 
officers  of  these  grades  being  the  ones  upon  whom  the  duty  of 
standing  watch  at  sea  devolves,  as  well  as  the  ones  most  available 
for  college  duty,  the  latter  had  to  step  aside  for  the  claims  of  the 
government  upon  its  own,  and  the  college  details  were  withdrawn, 
or  allowed  to  expire  without  sending  a  relief. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  educators  and  naval  engineers 
to  induce  Congress  to  reconsider  its  action  and  provide  for  a  suf- 
ficient membership  of  the  engineer  corps  to  allow  the  continuation  of 
the  college  work  without  interfering  with  the  engineers'  duties  in 
building  and  supervising  the  machinery  of  the  new  navy.  So  much 
interest  was  taken  in  the  matter  that  a  committee,  composed  of  the 
presidents  of  three  of  the  most  prominent  colleges  in  the  United 
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States,  was  appointed  bj  the  Educational  Association  and  sent  to 
Washington  to  endeavor  to  enlist  the  good  will  of  Congress:  but 
such  things  take  time,  and  when  a  bill  providing  for  the  termina- 
tion in  the  reduction  of  the  engineer  corps  reached  a  vote  and  was 
passed,  after  having  been  before  Congress  for  several  years,  it  was 
too  late.  The  corps  had  then  diminished  to  within  twenty-five  of 
the  lower  number  allowed,  and  the  needs  of  the  new  ships  demanded 
many  more  than  there  were  even  with  this  slight  addition.  So  the 
educational  work  had  to  be  abandoned.  But  two  details  have  been 
made  within  the  past  five  years,  and  these  were  brought  about  by 
the  exercise  of  political  influence  too  powerful  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  withstand. 

With  no  exception,  so  far  as  known,  the  engineer  ofScers  car- 
ried out  the  work  assigned  them  in  the  various  colleges  with  zeal 
and  thoroughness,  winning  unqualified  praise  from  the  educators 
with  whom  they  were  associated,  and  by  their  abilities  and  bearing 
in  the  critical  communities  in  which  they  lived  in  the  college  towns 
reflected  credit  upon  their  corps  and  did  much  to  infuse  abroad  a 
better  knowledge  of  and  kindlier  feeling  toward   the   navy  as  an 
organization.     The  popularity  of  the  army  with  the  public  is  due  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  presence  always  of  a  considerable  number  of 
army  oflicers  as  military  instructors  in  schools  and  colleges  through- 
out the  country,  setting  such   excellent   examples  of  intelligence, 
self-control,  and  good  training  that  the  results,   reflected   in   the 
minds  of  the  growing  generation,  are  sentiments  of  respect   and 
admiration  for  the  whole  army;  and  the  naval  engineers  on  school 
duty  were  doing  much  to  bring  about  the  same  for  the  navy.    When 
placed  in  similar  positions  they  realized  that  through  them  the  naval 
service  was  on  trial,  often  in  communities  where  a   predisposition 
existed  to  judge  harshly  anything  and  anybody  connected  with  a 
military  branch  of  the  government,  and  to  their  credit  it  can   be 
said  that  in  every  case  the  naval  engineer  appreciated  the  critical 
nature  of  his  surroundings  and  so  conducted  himself  in  his  ofScial 
work  and  in  his  social  life  as  to  inspire  a  genuine  liking  and  respect 
for  the  navy  which  he  represented.     In  the  discontinuance  of  these 
details  the  colleges  lost  much,  but  for  the  reasons  just  given  the 
navy  has  lost  more  in  the  opportunity  to  set  itself  in  a  true  light 
before  the  educated  and  scholarly  elements  of  American  society. 
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Space  forbids  a  detailed  acoouQt  of  the  work  done  at  different 
institntions  bj  all  the  engineers  trusted  with  the  carrying  ont  of 
this  important  work  for  which  reason  a  few  instances  only  will  be 
briefly  related  as  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  all. 

In  the  summer  of  1881  Assistant  Enginneer  Mortimer  £. 
Oooley  reported  in  obedience  to  nayal  orders  to  the  president  of  the 
TTniyersity  of  Michigan  and  was  directed  to  establish  a  course  of 
mechanical  engineering  parallel  with  the  existing  courses  in  ciyil 
and  mining  engineering  that  a  complete  school  of  engineering  might 
exist  in  the  uniyersity.  Mr.  Cooley  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
mechanical  engineering  by  the  board  of  regents  and  proceeded  to 
create  his  department  from  nothing  to  begin  with  by  laying  out  a 
course  of  study,  at  first  incomplete  and  difficult  to  execute  because 
of  the  entire  lack  of  appliances  and  facilities  for  instruction.  An 
appropriation  of  $2,600  by  the  State  Legislature  soon  enabled  him 
to  build  and  equip  a  small  workshop  or  mechanical  laboratory,  but 
the  trifling  sum  appropriated  so  limited  the  result  that  only  six  stu- 
dents out  of  about  twenty  applicants  could  be  admitted«to  the  class 
flrst  to  begin  the  new  course.  About  a  year  later  a  larger  appropri- 
ation by  the  Legislature  enabled  Mr.  Cooley  to  enlarge  his  labora- 
tories and  employ  an  assistant  professor,  which  allowed  of  the 
formation  of  a  new  class  of  eighteen  students. 

From  this  small  beginning  the  growth  of  the  new  school  was 
steady  and  rapid,  until  now  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  mechan- 
ical engineering  schools  in  the  country,  its  growth  and  success 
being  due  almost  entirely  to  the  professional  and  executiye  ability  of 
Mr.  Cooley  and  to  his  peculiar  aptitude  for  imparting  instruction. 
When  his  detail  expired  in  1884  such  influence  was  used  by  Presi- 
dent Angell  of  the  uniyersity  and  the  great  yalue  of  his  seryices  to 
the  institution  so  clearly  set  forth  that  the  Department  extended  his 
orders  one  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  in  response  to  a  most 
flattering  offer  made  by  the  board  of  regents,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  nayy  and  accepted  the  professorship  of  mechanical 
engineering,  which  position  he  still  holds,  being  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  popular  members  of  the  faculty  as  well  as  a  leading 
and  well-known  citizen  identified  with  the  political  and  material 
deyelopment  of  the  state  in  which  he  liyes. 

The  work  done  at  the  Stevens   Institute  of  Technology   bj 
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Assistant  Engineer  C.  A.  Oarr,  U.  S.  Navy,  is  best  described  by 
quoting  from  a  detailed  report  of  bis  daties  made  to  tbe  Depart- 
ment by  him  in  January,  1885: 

'*  As  shown  by  the  catalogue,  I  am  professor  of  marine  engin- 
eering and  assistant  to  the  professor  of  mathematics  and  mechanics. 
The  entire  senior  class,  numbering  between  forty  and  fifty  students, 
are  required  to  take  the  course  in  marine  engineering.  Instruction 
is  given  almost  entirely  by  lectures  and  is  of  a  practical  char- 
acter in  which  I  aim  to  give  the  class  the  benefit  of  the  practical 
knowledge  that  I  have  acquired.  The  class  provide  themselves 
with  "Beaton's Marine  Engineering,"  which  they  use  as  a  reference 
book.  The  subjects  of  materials  of  engineering  and  theory  of 
the  steam  engine  are  studied  in  the  department  of  mechanical 
engineering,  it  being  left  for  me  to  enable  the  students  to  become 
familiar  with  the  practical  design,  construction,  and  working  of  the 
marine  steam  engine.  The  subjects  treated  of  most  in  detail  are, — 
the  different  methods  of  determining  the  resistance  of  ships;  the 
different  types  of  engines,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  simple  and  compound  engine;  the  com- 
putation of  horse-power  to  overcome  a  known  resistance;  the 
varied  designs  used  for  the  different  parts  of  the  engine,  boiler, 
and  propelling  instrument,  and  the  rules  for  proportioning  these 
parts;  and  facts  regarding  the  practical  working  and  care  of 
machinery.  The  practical  application  of  the  Zeuner  valve  diagram 
and  strain  diagrams  is  taught  by  me  in  the  draughting  room. 
During  the  year  the  class  visit  the  principal  ocean  steamers  and 
engine-building  works  about  New  York,  and  make  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  several  days  to  the  ship-yards  at  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  and  Chester,  in  my  charge. 

"  In  the  department  of  mathematics  and  mechanics  J  have  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  classes,  the  instruction  given  them  by  me 
including  the  following  subjects:  trigonometry  ;  theory  of  equa- 
tions ;  coordinate  geometry  ;  differential  and  integral  calculus  ;  and 
elementary  mechanics :  also  a  few  lectures  on  determinants  and 
quaternions. 

"This  includes  everything  that  has  been  required  of  me  by  the 
authorities  of  the  institute,  but  I  have  voluntarily  done  a  great  deal 
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of  work  for  the  mechanical  laboratorj,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor B.  H.  Thurston.  The  mechanical  laboratory  makes  tests  of 
engines,  boilers,  lubricants,  etc.,  for  ontside  parties,  the  proceeds 
being  nsed  in  bnying  apparatns  for  the  laboratory  and  in  paying  the 
expenses  of  experimental  research  on  subjects  of  general  interest  to 
engineers.  Much  of  this  work  is  done  by  students  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  competent  engineer,  by  which  means  they  gain  a 
great  deal  of  practical  knowledge  and  experience.  This  work  I 
have  undertaken  for  my  own  instruction,  and  because  it  comes 
directly  in  the  line  of  work  for  which  I  am  detailed.  The  work 
which  I  have  done,  or  which  has  been  done  under  my  superintend- 
ence, includes  the  following  :  a  test  to  determine  the  efficiency  of 
different  kinds  of  worm  and  spur  gearing;  a  test  to  determine  the 
law  of  condensation  of  steam  in  the  cylinder;  tests  of  boilers;  tests 
of  gas  engines;  tests  of  engines  running  dynamos;  tests  to  deter- 
mine tensile  strength  and  elongation  of  different  brands  of  telephone 
wire;  and  a  great  many  tests  to  determine  the  value  of  lubricants 
and  of  all  kinds  of  materials  for  construction." 

Assistant  Engineers  A.  W.  Stahl  at  Purdue  University,  Lafay- 
ette, Indiana,  and  A.  T.  Woods  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  Illinois,  did  work  very  similar  to  that  before  credited 
to  Assistant  Engineer  Cooley  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  each 
developing  from  a  small  beginning  a  thorough  course  in  theoretical 
and  practical  mechanical  engineering,  systematically  organized  and 
well  equipped  with  laboratories  and  modem  appliances  for  impart- 
ing knowledge.  Working  in  conjunction,  their  posts  of  duty  not 
being  widely  separated,  they  combined  their  lectures  and  supplied 
the  want  of  a  suitable  text  book  for  students  by  having  the  lectures 
published  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  "Principles  of  Mechanism." 
So  valuable  were  the  services  of  these  gentlemen  that  each,  at  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  the  authorities  of  the  colleges  where  they  were 
stationed,  was  granted  an  extension  of  one  year  in  the  length  of 
their  details,  and  Mr.  Woods,  when  finally  detached,  was  offered 
and  accepted  the  chair  of  mechanical  engineering,  resigning  his 
commission  in  the  navy  to  remain  with  the  university.  Four  years 
later  he  removed  to  St.  Louis  to  assume  the  chair  of  dynamic  en- 
gineering in  Washington  University,  and  a  year  afterward,  baring 
become  a  recognized  authority  on  the  economics  of  locomotive  en- 
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gines,  was  giyen  the  position  of  editor  of  the  Raihuay  OaaeUe^  in 
Chicago.  In  February,  1893,  he  died  of  typhoid  fever,  the  loss  to 
the  engineering  world  caused  by  his  death  being  commented  upon 
at  length  by  all  the  technical  journals  throughout  the  country.  He 
was  a  native  of  Minnesota,  and  a  member  of  the  class  of  cadet 
engineers  that  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1880. 

The  following  letter  written  by  the  president  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Annapolis,  Maryland,  commending  the  services  to  that  insti- 
tution of  Assistant  Engineer  Jay  M.  Whitham  supplies  another 
account  of  this  class  of  duty: 

*'Mr.  Whitham  was  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
July,  1883,  to  act  as  professor  of  mechanical  engineering,  &c.,  in 
St.  John's  College.  When  he  reported  for  duty,  there  was  not 
even  the  beginning  of  such  a  department  in  the  institution,  either  in 
courses  of  study  or  in  necessary  appliances, — nothing,  in  short, 
except  a  demand  for  such  instruction  on  the  part  of  a  goodly  num  - 
ber  of  the  students,  and  sympathy  and  encouragement  on  the  part 
of  a  few  members  of  the  board  and  faculty. 

'^  Under  these  circumstances,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
to  Mr.  Whitham  for  the  tact,  skill  and  energy  with  which  he  has 
succeeded,  with  so  little  pecuniary  assistance  and  in  so  short  a  time, 
in  establishing  a  department  which  I  venture  to  believe  the  friends 
of  the  college  will  never  hereafter  suffer  to  be  withdrawn  from  its 
curriculum. 

* '  During  the  first  year,  in  consequence  of  the  utter  absence  of 
the  most  essential  mechanical  appliances,  he  was  compelled  to  limit 
the  work  of  his  classes  chiefly  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
mechanical  drawing.  In  this  he  has  achieved  a  distinguished  suc- 
cess, the  results  being  of  a  character,  both  in  quality  and  quantity, 
to  prove  his  entire  fitness  as  instructor  in  this  branch  of  his  depart- 
ment. In  connection  with  this,  also,  instruction  was  given  in  de- 
scriptive geometry,  the  course  in  which  was  made  eminently 
practical.  His  success  thus  far,  together  with  the  interest  awakened 
in  sach  practical  studies,  naturally  led  to  a  further  development  and 
extenfiion  of  the  work  of  the  department.  A  steam  engine  was  pur- 
chased and  a  work-shop  opened,  in  which  our  students  may  now  be 
found  laboring  at  anvil,  bench  and  lathe  with  an  interest  and  energy 
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which  are  of  themselyes  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  wisdom  displayed 
in  the  establishment  of  this  department. 

"  I  should,  however,  fail  to  do  full  justice  to  Professor  Whit- 
ham  should  1  omit  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  him  for  most 
timely  and  valuable  aid  in  the  department  of  mathematics.  That 
chair  having  become  vacant  in  consequence  of  necessary  changes  in 
the  faculty,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  entire  management  of  the 
department.  His  work  has  been  as  conspicuously  successful  as  in 
the  department  of  mechanical  engineering.  The  regular  course  has 
been  improved  and  extended,  elective  courses  have  been  introduced, 
a  new  interest  in  mathematical  studies  has  been  awakened,  and  a  spirit 
of  energy  and  thoroughness  infused  into  the  entire  department. 

^ '  Mr.  Whitham  is  qualified  by  natural  endowment,  as  well  as 
thorough  training — now  also  supplemented  by  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence— to  give  satisfaction  as  instructor  in  the  departments  in  which 
he  has  labored  among  us  with  such  marked  credit  and  succe^. 

^^  I  would  also  say  that  as  a  teacher  Mr.  Whitham  is  exceed- 
ingly painstaking  and  helpful,  easily  approached  by  his  pupils,  and 
animated  and  clear  in  his  manner  of  communicating  instruction; 
while  as  a  disciplinarian  he  is  firm  and  positive  in  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  in  requiring  of  the  student  satisfactory  proofs  of  honest 
and  faithful  application." 

At  the  expiration  of  his  tour  of  duty  at  St.  John's,  Mr.  Whit- 
ham, as  too  many  other  assistant  engineers  have  done,  resigned 
from  the  navy,  accepting  the  chair  of  engineering  in  the  Universitj 
of  Arkansas  which  had  been  offered  him.  During  his  five  years 
occupancy  of  that  position  he  developed  the  department  of  engi- 
neering from  twelve  students  and  no  assistant  instructors  to  one 
hundred  and  five  students  [and  five  assistsuit  professors,  besides 
building  and  equipping  laboratories  and  work-shops  for  practical  in- 
struction. During  the  same  time  he  wrote  and  had  published  two 
professional  text  books — *'  Steam  Engine  Design,"  and  <<  Construc- 
tive Steam  Engineering." 

The  few  examples  now  cited  are  fairly  representative  and  show 
that  the  duties  performed  by  naval  engineers  assigned  to  colleges 
were  in  the  main  within  the  bounds  of  their  profession  and  con- 
sistent with  the  wording  of  the  act  of  Congress   authorizing  the 
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asBignments,  bnt  there  are  some  records  showing  a  variety  of  em- 
ployment decidedly  startling.  A  report  of  duty  engaged  in,  made 
by  Assistant  Engineer  W.  F.  C.  Hasson  from  the  Uniyersity  of 
Colorado  at  Bonlder  in  that  State,  after  detailing  abont  eight  hours 
daily  class-room  work  in  mathematics,  meclianics,  electricity,  draw- 
ing, and  astronomy,  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  acting  as  secretary  of 
the  university  and  general  assistant  to  the  president;  has  command 
of  the  corps  of  cadets,  and  is  a  member  of  the  lecturing  force 
engaged  in  enlightening  the  public  by  means  of  a  series  of  popular 
lectures  on  general  subjects  in  the  larger  towns  about  the  State. 
Apparently  feeling  that  some  explanation  is  due  for  all  this  variety, 
Mr.  Hasson  remarks  at  the  end  of  his  report, — '^  I  have  remained 
here  because  I  am  glad  to  be  associated  with  a  faculty  composed  of 
earnest  hard-working  scholars  who  are  struggling  against  every 
obstacle  to  establish  a  scholarly  institution." 

Though  now  practically  abandoned  by  the  government,  the 
work  begun  so  well  by  many  of  the  naval  engineers  is  being  carried 
on  to  some  extent  yet  by  former  members  of  the  corps  who  have 
resigned  from  the  service  to  make  educational  work  a  profession,  or 
by  naval  engineers  on  the  retired  list,  the  latter  readily  finding  em- 
ployment of  this  nature  as  a  result  of  the  excellent  reputation  for 
the  corps  established  by  regularly  detailed  active  members  in  for- 
mer   years.     Prominent   among  engineers  of  naval  training  now 
educators  by  profession  may  be  mentioned  Dr.   B.  H.   Thurston, 
Director  of  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University;  Professor  W.  F. 
Dnrand,  Principal  of   the  School  of   Marine  Construction   at  the 
same  university;  Professor  Ira.  N.  Hoi  lis,  Director  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific    School,    Harvard    University,    and   Professor    H.    W. 
Spangler  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     Of  retired  naval  engi- 
neers engaged  in  educational  work  may  be  mentioned  as  representa. 
tives  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  John  W.  Saville,  Director  of  the 
Baltimore   Manual   Training   School;    Passed   Assistant  Engineer 
Robert  Crawford,  Superintendent  of  the  Williamson  School,  Dela- 
ware Oonnty,  Pennsylvania,  and  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  W.  B. 
King,  Commandant  of  Cadets  at  the  Cheltenham  Military  Academy. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
<*Our  occupation  was  formerly  an  instinct ;  now  it  is  a  science." 

— ADMIBAL  JumiflN  DK  LA  GHATnEBX. 

Brief  Menttcm  of  Events  of  Bnfine«ring  Interest  Since  1872— Peril  of  the  Mar- 
HATTAN— Titles  of  Assistant  Engineers  Changed— Chief  Engineer  Wm.  EL 
Shock  Appointed  Engineer-in-Chief— Loss  of  the  Hubon— Gmise  of  the 
Marion  to  Heard  Island— Reduction  of  Engineer  Corps  in  1882— Case  of  the 
Discharged  Cadet  Engineers— Wreck  of  the  Ashttxlot— Longevity  P^  fn 
Passed  Assistant  Engineers— Chief  Engineer  C.  H.  Loring  Succeeds  Mr.  Shock 
as  Engineer-in-Chiftf- Naval  Disaster  at  Samoa— Naval  Engineers  at  tiie 
Columbian  Exposition  and  Midwinter  Fair— Loss  of  the  Kzabsabob— Casualty 
on  the  Monterey. 

TOWARD  the  end  of  the  year  1878  the  ships  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  and  European  squadrons  were 
assembled  at  Key  West  and  all  serviceable  vessels  at  the  navy  yards 
were  hurriedly  fitted  for  service  and  despatched  to  the  same  point, 
the  occasion  being  a  possible  rupture  with  Spain  on  account  of  that 
nation's  action  in  the  case  of  the  steamer  Virgmms.  One  of  the 
vessels  prepared  for  this  service  was  the  monitor  Manhattan^  which 
was  hastily  repaired  at  Oramp's  shipyard  in  Philadelphia  and  pro- 
ceeded to  sea,  convoyed  by  the  Powhaian^  the  26th  day  of  Novem- 
ber. The  next  day  when  well  clear  of  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware  s 
gale  was  encountered  and  the  evil  effects  of  the  haste  with  whicL 
the  vessel  had  been  prepared  for  sea  at  once  showed  thenoiselves: 
water  came  in  under  the  turret  in  volumes,  the  decks  leaked  badly, 
and  the  bilge  pumps,  constantly  choking  with  chips  and  shavings  left 
by  the  contractor's  men,  could  with  great  difficulty  be  kept  in  oper- 
ation. It  was  an  exact  repetition  of  the  experience  of  the  Passaic 
the  night  the  Monitor  went  down,  and  one  can  but  wonder  that  the 
lesson  was  so  soon  forgotten.  After  pluckily  fighting  against  almost 
certain  destruction  for  one  whole  day.  Commander  Yates  of  the 
Manhattan  signalled  the  Powhatan  that  they  must  return  to  the  Del- 
aware Breakwater,  where  the  Ma/nhattan  arrived  eventually  so  dis- 
abled as  to  be  of  no  immediate  use  for  war. 
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While  the  sea  was  breaking  at  its  worst  over  the  bows  of  the 
MmlwiUm  and  against  her  turret  in  great  masses,  First  Assistant 
Engineer  John  Lowe  Euid  a  seaman,  with  great  darmg  ventured  down 
from  the  top  of  the  turret  with  a  hawser,  which  they  succeeded  in 
adjusting  around  the  base  of  the  turret  to  aid  in  keeping  out  the 
water.  During  the  time  that  the  vessel  was  in  imminent  peril 
Second  Assistant  Engineer  John  T.  Smith  remained  in  the  bilges 
soaked  with  cold  water  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  hours  keeping  the 
bilge  pumps  in  operation,  and  with  such  success  that  his  efforts 
prevented  the  Manhattan  from  foundering.  When  the  vessel  had 
succeeded  in  finding  safety  in  the  Delaware  Mr.  Smith  was  so  ill 
from  cold  and  exhaustion  that  he  was  sent  to  a  hospital  and  never 
suflBciently  recovered  to  return  to  active  duty.  The  devotion  to  duty 
displayed  by  him  was  of  such  character  as  to  call  forth  the  following 
letter  from  his  commanding  ofScer: 

*' United  States  Iron-Olad  Manhattan, 

*' Delaware  River,  November  30,  1873. 

^*  Sib: — Your  conduct  during  the  period  that  this  vessel  was  in 
a  distressed  condition  on  the  27th  instant,  while  being  towed  by  the 
United  States  Steamer  PowhaJtmi^  was  such  as  requires  higher  com- 
mendation than  simply  to  say  it  met  with  approval.  It  was  such  as 
to  merit  the  highest  praise. 

^^  Tour  necessary  exposure,  being  in  a  wet  condition  during  an 
entire  day  to  insure  the  efficient  working  of  the  bilge  pumps,  on 
which  the  preservation  of  the  ship  depended,  was  an  evidence  of 
your  zeal  and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  your  dutj.  Your 
health,  which  has  suffered  by  your  exertions  on  the  day  named,  will, 
I  trust,  be  restored  to  you,  and  your  usefulness  preserved  to  the 
service. 

*'  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 
"A.  R.  Yatbs,  Commander,  U.  S.  N.,  Oomd'g.,  'Manhattan.' 

*' Second  Assistant  Engineer  J.  T.  Smith, 

*' United  States  Navy  (through  Navy  Department)." 

The  illness  of  Mr.  Smith  resulted  in  permanent  disability  and 
he  was  eventually  condemned  by  a  medical  survey  and  recommended 
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for  retirement.  His  friends,  believing  that  the  circnnuitances  of  his 
disablement  warranted  some  recognition,  caused  a  bill  to  be  intro- 
duced in  Congress  authorizing  his  advancement  to  the  grade  of  first 
assistant  engineer  previous  to  being  retired,  which  bill  passed  and 
became  a  law  in  January,  1875.  The  report  recommending  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  made  by  Senator  Anthony,  gave  the  following 
as  a  reason  for  Mr.  Smith's  advancement:  ^^  His  record  during  the 
war  was  such  as  to  meet  the  commendation  of  his  superiors  at  all 
times;  and  it  further  appears  that  he  lost  his  health  by  being  sub- 
jected to  extreme  fatigue  and  exposure  while  in  the  line  of  dnty. 
When  the  MomhaUan  started  for  Cuba  in  1873,  Smith  was  ordered 
on  board,  and  it  is  said  that  by  his  very  extraordinary  exertions  he 
saved  the  vessel,  and  at  the  time  was  highly  complimented  by  his 
associates." 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  February  24, 1874,  extending  the 
academic  course  for  cadet  engineers  from  two  years  to  four,  also 
provided  that  from  and  after  its  passage  the  title  of  first  assistant 
engineer  should  be  changed  to  passed  assistant  engineer,  and  the 
title  of  second  assistant  engineer  to  assistant  engineer. 

In  the  spring  of  1877,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  offiee, 
£ngineer-in-Cliief  Wood  was  relieved  by  Chief  Engineer  Wm.  H. 
Shock,  the  latter  assuming  the  duties  of  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engineering  on  the  third  of  March.  Mr.  Wood,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  designs  for  new  machinery  for  the  large  double- turreted 
monitors  then  being  rebuilt  had  been  prepared,  was  ordered  to  the 
important  duty  of  general  superintendent  of  that  machinery.  He 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  May,  1880,  having  arrived  at  the 
age  limit,  though  in  vigorous  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  Two 
years  later,  August  31,  1882,  he  was  drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  s 
canoe  in  a  creek  at  his  summer  residence  in  St.  Mary's  county, 
Maryland,  thus  adding  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  retired  sea-faring 
men  who,  after  escaping  the  dangers  of  the  sea  for  a  life -time,  meet 
death  by  drowning  in  some  quiet  stream  or  mill-pond. 

Mr.  Shock,  the  new  bureau  chief,  had  been  prominent  in  his 
corps  ever  since  his  admission  to  it  more  than  thirty  years  before 
and  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation  throughout  the  navy.  Beside^ 
the  many  important  duties  performed  by  him,  he  was  the  inventor 
of  a  successful  rotary  projectile  to  be  fired  from  smooth-bore  gniui} 
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Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Navy  from  March  3,  1877  to  June  15, 1883.     From  a 
photograph  taken  about  ten  years  after  Mr.  Sliock*s 
retirement  from  active  duty. 
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the  pecnliarities  in  the  construction  of  the  shot  giving  to  it  the  ad- 
vantages poBsessed  by  shot  fired  from  rifled  guns.  He  also  had 
invented  and  patented  an  improved  bnllet  for  small  arms,  and  a 
compensating  device  for  setting  np  wire  rigging  in  ships.  The  lat- 
ter was  very  heartily  approved  by  Admiral  Porter  and  was  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  naval  service.  During  the  International 
Exposition  in  Vienna  in  1873  Mr.  Shock  filled  the  position  of  Vice 
President  of  the  division  of  ** Civil  Enginery."  He  is  an  alumnus 
of  Dickinson  College,  holding  a  diploma  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
that  institution.  While  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering 
he  published  an  exhaustive  and  excellent  treatise  on  steam  boilers. 
The  iron  screw  gun- boat  Hv/ron,  after  being  in  commission  about 
two  years  on  the  North  Atlantic  station,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies 
from  Hampton  Eoads  November  23rd,  1877.  Shortly  after  1  a.  m. 
the  next  morning  she  ran  ashore  on  the  low  sandy  beach  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nag's  Head  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  and  became 
a  total  wreck.  For  some  time  after  she  struck  no  fears  were  enter- 
tained for  the  safety  of  the  crew,  but  the  ship  heeled  far  over  to  the 
weather  side,  allowing  the  heavy  incoming  seas  to  break  into  and 
over  her,  washing  away  the  men  as  they  became  exhausted,  until  in 
the  end  the  loss  of  life  was  frightful ;  of  sixteen  officers  only  four 
were  saved,  or  rather  saved  themselves,  for  they  got  ashore  by  their 
own  exertions  after  being  washed  ofiE  the  ship,  and  owed  their  pre- 
servation to  superior  endurance  and  to  favorable  accidents  while 
struggling  in  the  water.  Only  one  of  the  marine  guard  of  fifteen 
men  got  ashore,  and  only  thirty  of  the  one  hundred  enlisted  men  of 
the  crew  were  equally  fortunate.  Two  of  the  four  officers  who 
saved  themselves  were  engineers — Assistant  Engineer  R.  G.  Denig, 
and  Cadet  Engineer  E.  T.  Warburton,  both  young  and  vigorous 
men.  Chief  Engineer  E.  M.  Olsen  and  Cadet  Engineer  E.  N. 
Loomis  were  drowned. 

The  behavior  of  all  on  board  was  excellent,  and  especially  so 
in  the  engineer's  department,  as  brought  out  by  the  testimony  before 
the  court  of  inquiry  that  investigated  the  loss.  The  conditions 
below  were  appalling :  the  boilers  started  from  their  foundations 
and  were  in  momentary  danger  of  shifting  bodily  into  the  fire-room; 
the  ship  heeled  so  much  that  the  amount  of  water  in  the  boilers 
could  not  be  known,  and  water  from  the  breaking  seas  was  rapidly 
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fllling  the  ship,  in  spite  of  all  which,  the  officers  and  men  re- 
mained faithfully  at  their  posts,  keeping  up  steam  at  full  pressure 
to  work  the  pumps  and  main  engines  and  caring  generally  for  the 
machinery  the  same  as  though  the  ship  had  been  in  free  route.  The 
engines  were  kept  backing  at  full  speed  for  nearly  an  hour  after  the 
ship  struck  and  finally  stopped  only  when  the  accumulation  of  sand 
under  the  stem  blocked  the  propeller.  Ohief  Engineer  Olsen  then 
reported  the  condition  of  the  engines  and  obtained  authority  from 
Commander  Ryan  to  haul  fires,  which  was  done  in  an  orderly  man- 
jier  and  the  men  permitted  to  go  on  deck  and  take  their  chances  of 
getting  ashore  with  others  of  the  crew.  Five  of  the  enlisted  men 
of  the  engineer's  force  saved  themselves  and  seventeen  were  lost. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1881  the  screw-sloop  Marion^  then  attached 
to  the  South  Atlantic  station,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  vicinity 
of  Heard  Island  in  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean  to  search  for  a  miss- 
ing American  whale-ship,  the  TrmUy.  The  long  and  trying  voyage 
was  made  and  the  crew  of  the  whaler  found  existing  miserably  on 
the  bleak  and  barren  island  where  they  had  been  wrecked  fifteen 
months  before.  This  humane  expedition  cost  the  life  of  Cadet 
Engineer  John  U.  Crygier,  a  very  popular  young  officer  who  had 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  two  years  before.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  Marian  to  South  America,  Mr.  Crygier  was  invalided 
home  by  order  of  a  medical  survey,  he  having  been  found  suffering 
from  a  fatal  disease  of  the  kidneys  brought  on,  as  the  surgeons  re- 
ported, by  protracted  watch  duty  in  the  variable  temperature  of  the 
engine  and  fire-rooms  during  the  long  voyage  of  the  JUarian,  At 
home  he  was  found  disqualified  for  promotion  by  reason  of  his 
physical  disability  and  was  dropped  from  the  service,  not  being 
eligible  for  the  retired  list  on  account  of  being  a  cadet  and  not  a 
commissioned  officer,  although  he  was  entitled  to  promotion  and  a 
commission  in  June,  1881,  long  before  his  disability  occurred. 
His  death  occurred  not  long  after  he  was  dropped.  He  was  for 
four  years  the  room-mate  of  the  author  at  the  Naval  Academy  and 
was  a  genial  and  attractive  associate,  a  true  friend,  and  an  accom- 
plished young  gentleman. 

In  adddition  to  the  destruction  of  the  cadet  engineer  system  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  the  engineer  corps  suffered  another  severe  loss 
by  the  provisions  of  the  naval  appropriation  act  of  August  5,  1888, 
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one  of  the  sections  of  which  fixed  the  number  of  passed  assistant  and 
assistant  engineers  at  sixty  and  forty  respectively  in  place  of  the  one 
hundred  previously  established  as  the  membership  of  each  grade: 
the  number  and  relative  rank  of  the  chief  engineers  remained  as 
before.  The  actual  strength  of  the  corps  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  act  was  seventy  chief  engineers,  ninety-nine  passed  assistant 
engineers,  and  sixty-two  assistant  engineers,  in  addition  to  which 
there  were  sixty-two  cadet  engineers,  graduates,  serving  at  sea,  and 
seventy-three  cadet  engineers,  under-graduates,  in  the  different 
classes  at  the  Naval  Academy.  Sixteen  of  the  graduated  cadets 
belonged  to  the  class  of  1880  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  promo- 
tion in  Jime,  1882,  before  the  new  law  was  enacted,  which  promo- 
tion they  duly  received  as  they  became  available  for  examination, 
but  all  other  cadet  engineers  at  sea  or  at  the  Academy  were  com- 
bined with  cadet  midshipmen  to  make  the  new  corps  of  naval  cadets. 
This  amalgamation  and  an  exchange  of  duties  on  board  ship  was 
directed  by  the  following  general  order: 

GENERAL  OEDEB  |  «'  NAVY  DEPARTMENT, 

NO.  302.        )  «' Washington,  December  12,  1882. 

'^  The  attention  of  commanding  and  other  officers  is  called  to 
the  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  5,  1882,  which  provides  that 
vacancies  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  Line,  Engineer  Corps,  and 
Marine  Corps  shall  hereafter  be  filled  by  appointments  to  be  made 
from  the  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy,  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  six  years'  course,  and  in  the  order  of  merit  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Academic  Board  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

'*  The  above  applies  to  all  naval  cadets  who  have  not  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  six  years'  course  of  instruction. 

**In  order  that  naval  cadets  who  have  completed  the  four 
years'  course  of  study  at  the  Naval  Academy  shall  have  equal 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  their  final  examination,  it  is  ordered  that 
those  who  have  been  doing  duty  as  cadet  engineers  shall  in  addition 
to  those  duties  be  assigned  to  deck  and  division  duties,  and  shall  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  navigation,  gun- 
nery and  seamanship,  as  well  as  of  steam  engineering;  and  that 
those  who  have  been  doing  duty  as  cadet  midshipmen  shall,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  those  duties,  be  giyen  the  duties  in  the  fire  and  engine-rooms 
hitherto  performed  by  cadet  engineers. 

^' All  naval  cadets  will,  at  the  end  of  their  six  years'  course, 
be  finally  examined  at  the  Naval  Academy  by  the  Academic  Board. 

^^  The  duty  performed  by  each  naval  cadet  shall  be  specified  in 
the  colunm  of  ^  Remarks, '  already  provided  on  the  Quarterly  Re- 
turns called  for  by  General  Order  No.  290. 

^^  Commanding  officers  of  naval  vessels  are  charged  with  the 
execution  of  this  order,  which  affects  naval  cadets  who  appear  as 
cadet  midshipmen  on  pages  25,  26,  and  27,  Navy  Register  of  July 
1,  1882,  beginning  with  and  junior  to  John  L.  Schock;  and  those 
who  are  designated  cadet  engineers  on  pages  39  and  40  of  the  same 
register  beginning  with  and  junior  to  Jay  M.  Whitham. 

^'Commanding  officers  are  directed  to  inform  the  Department 
of  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  this  order. 

^'The  attention  of  commanding  officers  is  also  called  to  para- 
graph 143,  page  51,  and  paragraphs  3,  4,  and  5,  page  65,  Navy 
Regulations,    edition  of  1876.     These  regulations  will  be  strictly 

enforced. 

'<  William  E.  Chandler, 

"  Secretary  of  the  Navy.^^ 

The  gradual  reduction  in  the  engineer  corps  directed  by  the  act 
of  1882  practically  stopped  promotion  in  the  lower  grades  of  that 
arm,  and  as  the  line  had  been  reduced  more  than  one  hundred  num- 
bers by  the  same  act  that  branch  also  suffered  from  stagnation  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  result  of  this  was  that  few  vacancies  existed 
at  the  end  of  each  year  for  the  cadets  finally  graduating,  the  most 
of  whom  in  consequence  were  honorably  discharged  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  act,  which  is  quoted  in  the  chapter  relating  to 
the  Naval  Academy.  The  operation  of  this  law  was  particularly 
severe  upon  the  cadet  engineers  who  had  graduated  from  the 
Academy,  for  they  found  themselves  with  little  time  for  preparation 
obliged  to  compete  for  the  few  vacancies  with  their  midshipmen 
classmates  who  had  had  the  benefit  of  three  or  four  years  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  the  technical  branches  upon  which  the  examina- 
tion was  based.  The  general  order  No.  302  directing  an  exchange 
of  duties  was  not  received  on  some  of  the  remote  stations  until  the 
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members  of  the  class  of  1881  were  about  to  proceed  home  for  final 
examiDatioD,  and  the  cadet  engineers  of  that  class  were  therefore 
obliged  to  appear  at  the  Naval  Academy  with  little  experience  in 
seamanship,  navigation,  and  gonnery,  in  which  the  midshipmen 
were  proficient,  while  the  examination  in  steam  was  that  based  upon 
the  elementary  course  the  cadet  midshipmen  had  received,  and  in 
which  they  had  an  equal  opportunity  with  the  cadet  engineers  for 
excellence. 

Thus  handicapped,  the  cadet  engineers  of  the  class  of  1881  had 
the  mortification  of  being  obliged  to  omit  the  examinations  in  the 
most  important  subjects,  with  the  result  that  but  one  of  them,  after 
receiving  zero  for  a  mark  in  both  seamanship  and  navigation,  had  a 
sufficient  multiple  to  get  one  of  the  twenty  commissions  which  were 
distributed  to  the  combined  class  of  ninety  members.  The  next 
class  of  cadet  engineers,  that  of  1882,  fared  much  better,  for  with 
one  year  more  time  in  which  to  prepare,  its  members  made  an 
excellent  showing  when  put  into  competition  with  the  cadet  mid. 
shipmen,  the  merit  roll  of  the  combined  class  after  the  final  exami- 
nations showing  the  first  three  members — Robert  Gatewood,  Emil 
Theiss  and  W.  H.  P.  Oreighton — to  have  been  former  cadet 
engineers,  and  eight  of  them  took  a  sufficiently  high  standing  to 
obtain  commissions  in  either  the  navy  or  marine  corps.  The 
experience  of  the  other  classes  of  cadet  engineers  transformed  into 
naval  cadets  has  been  told  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  engineering 
course  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  need  not  be  referred  to  again, 
except,  perhaps,  to  remark  that  of  all  the  injuries  dealt  the  engineer 
corps  by  the  act  of  1882  the  loss  of  these  same  classes  of  cadet 
engineers  was  not  the  least.  From  the  method  of  their  selection, 
sustained  by  their  academic  records,  the  young  gentlemen  of  these 
classes  were  of  very  superior  capability,  and  as  they  almost  without 
exception  went  into  other  branches  of  the  service  than  the  engineer 
corps  when  finally  graduated  that  corps  lost  in  them  an  element 
that  would  have  been  a  strong  safeguard  in  after  years. 

The  courses  of  instruction  for  cadet  midshipmen  and  cadet 
engineers  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1882,  were 
the  same;  viz.,  four  years  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  two  years  at 
sea,  but  a  different  wording  of  the  statutes  in  the  two  cases  placed  the 
cadet  engineers  upon  a  better  footing  for  opposing  the  application 
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of  that  act  to  those  of  them  who  had  already  completed  the  academic 
ooune.  The  period  of  two  years  at  sea  for  cadet  midahipmen  was 
specified  a8pfo6a^umary,  while  for  cadet  engineers  it  was  referred 
to  as  service;  cadet  engineers  after  leaving  the  Academy  were  also 
referred  to  in  law  as  graduateSj  and  that  word  was  used  in  defining 
them  in  the  very  same  act  that  specified  that  all  under-graduatet 
should  thereafter  be  designated  naval  cadets.  So  they  had  ample 
legal  grounds  for  claiming  to  be  graduates  not  subject  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act,  and  for  contending  that  the  Department  had  com- 
mitted an  error  in  issuing  the  general  order  No.  302. 

Before  the  final  examination  of  the  class  of  1881  at  the 
Academy  in  June,  1883,  had  taken  place,  a  cadet  engineer — Harry 
6.  Leopold — of  the  class  of  1882  had  brought  the  illegality  of  the 
Department's  action  to  public  attention  by  bringing  suit  in  &e 
Court  of  Claims  for  the  difference  in  pay  between  that  of  a  cadet 
engineer  and  a  naval  cadet  for  the  period  that  he  had  been  regarded 
as  a  naval  cadet,  and  his  claim  was  sustained  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  that  court.  In  its  opinion  in  this  case  the  Court  of  Claims  held 
that  the  cadet  engineers  were  graduates  under  the  law  and  that  the 
act  of  1882  had  been  misconstrued  by  the  Navy  Department  in 
declaring  that  it  applied  to  the  cadet  engineers  not  at  the  Academy. 
This  was  conclusive  as  an  opinion  from  a  proper  legal  authority,  but 
the  Navy  Department,  instead  of  accepting  it,  demanded  a  rehear- 
ing of  the  case  and  in  the  meantime  discharged  all  the  cadet 
engineers  of  the  class  of  1881  with  the  exception  of  one  fortunate 
member  whose  class  standing  entitled  him  to  a  commission.  The 
Court  of  Claims  sustained  its  previous  finding  in  the  Leopold  case 
and  also  rendered  an  exactly  similar  decision  in  the  case  of  De  W. 
C.  Redgrave,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1881  who  had  brought  suit 
for  his  difference  in  pay  prior  to  being  discharged,  but  these  decis- 
ions had  no  effect  upon  the  Navy  Department  which  adhered  to  ita 
action  in  discharging  the  unfortunate  cadets. 

When  the  class  of  1882  came  up  for  final  examination  in  1884 
and  a  majority  of  its  members  were  nmstered  out,  one  of  them, 
Lyman  B.  Perkins,  obtained  a  more  important  decision  by  suing  the 
government  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  pay  as  a  cadet  engineer  cfier 
being  mustered  out.  He  won  his  case  easily,  having  the  law 
entirely  on  his  side,  the  decision  of  the  court  being  that  his  dis- 
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charge  was  a  yiolation  of  law  and  therefore  void,  and  that  be  was 
entitled  to  continue  to  draw  his  pay  whether  the  Navy  Department 
chose  to  recognize  him  as  a  cadet  engineer  or  not.  This  decision 
plainly  put  all  the  discharged  cadet  engineers  back  into  the  navy  by 
virtue  of  being  on  its  pay  rolls,  but  the  authorities  of  the  Depart- 
ment had  determined  that  the  cadet  engineers  must  go,  and  refused  to 
recognize  them.  To  avoid  paying  them  in  accordance  widi  the 
decision  of  the  court,  the  Department  appealed  the  Perkins  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  at  the  same  time,  with  a  view  to  settling  die 
controversy  finally,  made  a  test  case  of  the  Eedgrave  decision  and 
appealed  that  also  to  the  Supreme  Oourt  In  January,  1886,  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  an  opinion  in  both  these  cases  afSrm- 
ing  in  every  particular  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Claims  and. 
sustaining  the  position  of  the  cadet  engineers.  The  l^avy  Depart- 
ment then,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General,  issued  a 
general  order  (No.  844,  dated  March  10,  1886)  restoring  the  cadet 
engineers  to  the  service  and  declaring  them  to  be  regarded  as  on 
waiting  orders  since  the  dates  of  their  disdiarge.  This  order  was 
supplemented  a  few  months  later  by  another  restoring  to  the  service 
four  cadet  engineers  of  the  two  classes  who  had  been  dropped  for 
physical  disability,  it  being  admitted  that  the  Department's  action 
in  these  cases  had  been  equally  illegal  with  that  in  the  cases  of 
those  who  had  been  mustered  out. 

Several  of  these  young  gentlemen  were  prosperously  estab- 
lished in  business  and  declined  to  be  restored  to  the  service,  or 
resigned  from  it  soon  after  such  restoration.  The  others,  about  twenty 
in  ail,  found  themselves  placed  juoior  to  the  assistant  engineers  who 
had  been  commissioned  in  the  intervening  years,  and  with  no  better 
prospect  than  of  remaining  cadet  engineers  for  life,  for  there  was 
no  law  whereby  they  might  be  advanced  or  promoted.  In  this 
predicamenc  they  had  to  lay  their  grievances  before  Congress, 
and  bills  and  resolutions  soon  appeared  before  that  body  making 
provision  for  their  restoration  to  their  proper  places  in  the  list  of 
assistant  engineers.  Without  following  out  the  fortunes  of  this 
legislative  effort  in  all  its  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  an  act  of 
Congress,  approved  July  9,  1888,  directed  that  they  be  com- 
missioned assistant  engineers  in  the  navy  and  in  their  original  places 
on  the  list,  the  class  of  1881  to  be  commissioned  from  July  1, 
1883,  and  the  class  of  1882  from  July  1,  1884. 

41 
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The  next  lion  in  the  path  of  these  sorely  harassed  yonng  gen- 
tlemen was  the  U.  S.  Treasary  Department,  which  refused  to  pay 
them  as  assistant  engineers  from  the  dates  of  their  commissions, 
although  as  in  their  original  trouble  the  law  was  directly  on  their 
side.  For  two  or  three  years  they  looked  to  Congress  for  relief, 
seeking  to  have  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  them  what  was  legally 
due  made  an  item  in  the  general  deficiency  bill,  but  these  efforts 
were  slow  in  bearing  fruit  and  they  finally  had  to  resort  again  to 
the  employment  of  counsel  and  sue  the  United  States  through  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  their  unpaid  salaries.  Late  in  1892,  after 
many  delays,  the  case  reached  a  hearing  and  was  decided  in  accord- 
ance with  law  in  faror  of  the  assistant  engineers,  who  collected  their 
pay  and  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years  were  out  of  trouble,  having 
in  the  meantime  acquired  as  much  legal  and  legislative  experience 
as  is  good  for  any  naval  officer  to  possess. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  February  18,  1883,  the 
iron  double-ender  Asliuelot  proceeding  southward  along  the  coast  of 
China  from  Amoy  ran  upon  one  of  the  Lamock  Kocks  near  Swatow 
and  was  so  damaged  that  she  sank  forty-seven  minutes  later. 
Eleven  of  her  people  were  drowned,  the  others  escaping  by  the 
ship's  boats  to  the  island,  and  thence  by  a  Chinese  revenue  steamer 
to  Swatow.  That  greater  loss  of  life  did  not  result  was  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  ship  struck  just  at  the  time  when  both  watches 
were  up,  one  relieving  the  other.  When  the  order  to  abandon  ship 
was  given,  a  messenger  boy  was  sent  to  notify  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  engine  room,  but  the  boy  was  so  frightened  that  he  jumped 
overboard  without  delivering  the  message  and  as  a  result  the 
engine-room  force  narrowly  escaped  being  left  on  the  sinking  ship. 
Assistant  Engineer  J.  M.  Pickrell,  who  had  stood  the  mid-watch, 
was  in  charge  of  the  watch,  assisted  by  Cadet  Engineer  W.  T.  Web- 
ster, who  had  come  below  to  relieve  Mr.  Pickrell  just  before  the 
ship  struck,  these  young  officers  having  two  watches  of  firemen 
below  with  them. 

As  the  last  boat  was  about  to  shove  off,  the  executive  officer, 
Lieutenant  A.  J.  Iverson,  whose  coolness  and  presence  of  mind 
throughout  the  catastrophe  won  him  high  commendation,  bethongbt 
himself  of  the  engine-room  and  called  down  to  see  if  anyone  by 
chance  might  remain  there:  to  his  astonishment  he  found  the  two 
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officers  and  all  their  meu  at  their  posts  waiting  for  orders,  although 
at  that  time  the  whole  forward  part  of  the  vessel  was  submerged 
and  water  was  pouring  in  a  broad  sheet  down  ioto  the  fire-room 
over  the  forward  coaming  of  the  fire-room  hatch.  The  boats  had  all 
left  the  ship  except  the  gig,  which  was  still  lying  under  the  highly 
elevated  stem  and  into  which  Mr.  Webster  and  some  of  the  men 
dropped  from  the  Jacob's  ladder,  Mr.  Webster  being  the  last  person 
to  escape  frem  the  ship  and  at  such  a  late  moment  that  a  man  be- 
hind him  on  the  Jacob's  ladder  was  carried  down  with  the  ship  and 
drowned.  Mr.  Fickrell,  being  a  good  swimmer  and  knowing  that 
the  gig  could  not  carry  them  all,  jumped  overboard  as  soon  as  he 
came  on  deck  and  was  picked  up  in  the  wreckage  over  the  sunken 
ship  a  few  minutes  later  by  one  of  the  cutters. 

The  conduct  of  these  two  young  engineer  officers  on  this  occa- 
sion was  a  subject  of  much  favorable  comment  on  the  station  at  the 
time,  and  was  considered  so  meritorious  that  the  rear  admiral  com- 
manding the  squadron  sent  each  of  them  a  complimentary  letter  and 
also  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Navy  Department  regard- 
ing their  behavior : 

'*  U.  S  F.  S.  RICHMOND,  2od  RATE, 

^'Hong  Kong,  China,  June  2nd,  1883. 
'*  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Chandler,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

''  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
"  Sir:— 

<^  I  take  great  pleasure  in  mentioning  to  the  Department  the 
names  of  Assistant  Engineer  J.  M.  Fickrell,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Naval 
Cadet  W.  T.  Webster,  XJ.  S.  N.,  who  were  on  duty  in  the  fire-room 
at  the  time  the  XT.  S.  8.  Aahuelot  was  wrecked  and  in  a  sinking 
condition.  Both  these  gentlemen  remained  in  the  fire-room  keep- 
ing their  men  ready  for  any  emergency,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
great  danger  of  losing  their  lives.  Both  these  young  officers 
showed  great  coolness,  and  when  they  were  authorized  to  leave  the 
fire-room  they  saw  that  every  man  had  left  the  engine  department, 
and  went  on  deck  in  order  to  save  their  lives. 

''  Yery  Respectfully,  your  obdt.  svt, 
*'  Peibob  Cbosbt, 
*'  Rear  Admiral,  U.  S.  N., 
**  Comdg.  XJ.  S.  Naval  Force  on  Asiatic  Station." 
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As  the  U.  8.  8.  TBwnss9ee  was  proceeding  to  sea  through  the 
jetties  of  the  Mississippi  Riyer  the  afternoon  of  April  2,  1888,  she 
touched  bottom  sufficiently  hard  to  heel  her  over  for  a  momeDt^ 
causing  a  surge  of  condensed  water  and  then  a  water-hammer  in  a 
badly  arranged  branch  of  the  main  steam  pipe,  which  burst.  Cudet 
Engineer  (Naval  Cadet)  Peter  Miller  on  duty  at  the  time  in  the  fire- 
room,  was  unfortunately  directly  under  the  part  of  the  pipe  that  gare 
way  and  was  so  horribly  scalded  and  burned  that  he  died  the  next 
morning.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  from 
Kansas  and  had  graduated  in  June,  1889,  number  fiye  and  a  *^tar" 
in  a  class  that  contained  several  unusually  capable  members.  Ths 
TennesBce  proceeded  to  Key  West  where  the  remains  of  the  unfor- 
tunate young  officer  were  interred  with  due  military  honors. 

An  act  of  Congress  approved  March  8,  1885,  was  of  much 
importance  to  many  members  of  the  engineer  corps,  as  it  provided 
rates  of  longevity  pay  for  passed  assistant  engineers  for  their  third 
and  fourth  five  years'  periods  of  service  in  that  grade.  Formerly 
they  had  had  but  two  rates  of  pay  the  same  as  passed  assistant 
surgeons  and  passed  assistant  paymasters,  namely  $2,000  per  annum 
sea  pay  for  first  five  years,  and  $2,200  for  second  five  years. 
Having  had  no  special  promotion  as  a  reward  for  war  service,  and 
the  ages  of  the  chief  engineers  being  so  nearly  their  own  as  to  con- 
stitute a  barrier  to  their  promotion,  it  was  evident  that  the  passed 
assistant  engineers  would  remain  in  their  grades  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  and  in  some  cases  would  even  arrive  at  the  retiring  age  in  it 
Lieutenants,  passed  assistant  surgeons,  and  passed  assistant  pay- 
masters once  ranking  with  the  passed  assistant  engineers  had 
advanced  to  be  commanders  or  medical  and  pay  inspectors,  but  the 
engineer  remained  where  he  was  with  no  hope  of  promotion  and 
restricted  to  an  inferior  rate  of  pay  until  relieved  by  Congress.  The 
bill  was  before  Congress  in  one  shape  or  another  for  about  ten  years 
before  it  finally  became  law,  and  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  its 
success  was  eventually  due  to  the  support  of  the  Military  Order  ot 
the  Loyal  Legion  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  sympathy 
of  those  organizations  being  enlisted  by  the  circumstance  that  every 
passed  assistant  engineer  to  immediately  benefit  by  the  passage  of 
the  bill  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 

Engineer-in- Chief  Shock  was  reappointed  at  the  expiration  of 
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bis  term  of  office  in  1881  and  remained  engineer-in- chief  nntil  Jane 
16,  1883)  when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixtj-two  and  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list  For  seven  months  no  chief  of  burean  was 
appointed,  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Smitb,  the  well-known  and  efficient  chief 
clerk  of  the  bureau,  acting  in  that  capacity  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law,  nntil,  in  January,  1884,  Ohief  Engineer  Oharles 
H.  Loring  was  selected  for  the  office  and  commissioned  chief  of 
the  bureau.  Mr.  Loriug  at  the  time  was  the  ninth  in  order  on  the 
list  of  chief  engineers  with  relative  rank  of  captain,  and  had  an 
unblemished  record  of  faithful  and  efficient  service.  Upon  him  fell 
some  of  the  first  knotty  problems  in  the  work  then  in  hand  of  creating 
a  new  jiavj,  a  subject  that  will  be  dealt  with  especially  in  other 
chapters. 

A  disaster  of  unusual  magnitude  overtook  a  sqnadron  of  our 
naval  steamers  in  the  harbor  of  Apia,  Samoan  Islands,  the  ]6th  of 
March,  1889.  Certain  international  complications  had  led  to  the 
assemblings  in  that  remote  port,  of  the  TrentoUy  flagship  of  Bear 
Admiral  L.  A.  Eimberlj,  the  Vcmdalia^  and  the  Mpsic^  of  the  IT.  S. 
Navy;  the  Olga^  Eber^  and  Adler^  of  the  German  Navy,  and  the 
OalKope  of  the  British  Navy.  A  gale  from  seaward  set  in  during 
the  15th  of  March  with  such  threatening  indications  that  steam  was 
raised,  topmasts  housed,  lower  yards  sent  down,  and  all  the  required 
preparations  made  for  meeting  heavy  weather.  By  the  morning  o' 
the  16th  a  hurricane  was  raging  and  huge  seas,  gathered  from  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  were  falling  into  the  harbor  in 
such  masses  and  with  such  force  as  to  be  almost  irresistible.  The 
American  and  German  war  vessels  began  dragging  down  upon  the 
reefs  despite  the  fall  power  of  their  engines  and  the  grasp  of  their 
anchors,  but  the  Calliope^  being  a  newer  vessel  with  much  greater 
engine  power  in  proportion  to  her  displacement  than  the  others,  got 
under  way  and  by  putting  forth  her  utmost  exertions  succeeded  in 
slowly  laboring  out  of  the  harbor  and  into  the  open  ocean,  where 
she  remained  until  the  hurricane  had  passed,  returning  then  to  Apia 
to  find  not  a  single  keel  afloat  in  that  harbor.  The  struggle  of  the 
Oalliope  against  the  elements  furnishes  probably  the  most  eloquent 
illustration  in  the  history  of  steam  navigation  of  the  overconung 
power  of  steam  when  trusted  to  fight  alone  for  the  life  of  a  ship,  and 
the  spectacle  she  presented  when  driving  into  the  great  seas  and 
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against  the  burricaDe  was  such  a  dramatic  and  inspiring  personifica- 
tion of  Power  that  the  men  of  the  TrenJUm  forgot  for  the  moment 
their  own  peril  and  broke  forth  into  lond  cheers  of  admiration.  For 
this  exploit  the  commander  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Calliope  were 
rewarded  with  promotion. 

The  NipsiCj  lying  nearest  in  shore,  after  vainly  trying  to  bold 
on  and  after  losing  her  smoke  pipe  and  boats  by  collision  with  one 
of  the  Germans,  was  beached  by  her  commander  and  abandoned  bj 
means  of  life  lines,  only  seven  of  her  people  being  drowned.  Her 
chief  engineer,  Mr.  George  W.  HalU  then  considerably  past  fifty 
years  of  age,  suffered  so  mnch  from  exposure  and  hardship  that  be 
never  recovered,  dying  a  few  weeks  afterward  in  a  lonesome  village 
in  one  of  the  neighboring  islands  whither  he  had  been  taken.  His 
part  in  the  preservation  of  his  ship  may  best  be  told  by  quoting 
from  a  letter  addressed  the  engineer-in-chief  by  Commander  D.  W. 
MuUan  of  the  NipHc: 

^^  Being  myself  cognizant  of  the  valuable  services  of  the  engi- 
neer ofllcers  of  the  navy,  and  especially  so  during  the  memorable 
hurricane  at  Samoa  in  March,  1889,  I  will  say  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  engines  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Nipgic,  which  vessel  I  commanded 
at  that  time,  (and  whose  chief  engineer  was  the  late  George  W. 
Hall)  and  also  had  it  not  been  for  the  valuable  aid  rendered  me  by 
Mr.  Hall  throughout  that  terrible  hurricane,  the  vessel  and  her 
crew  would  have  been  a  total  loss.  During  the  trying  hours  of  that 
storm,  Mr.  Hall  was  ever  at  his  post  and  stuck  to  it  until  assistance 
was  no  longer  necessary.  Had  poor  Hall  survived,  his  services 
would  undoubtedly  in  time  been  recognized,  but  his  valuable  services 
during  that  time  will  ever  be  remembered  by  me  and  they  shed  s 
bright  lustre  on  the  engineer  corps  of  the  navy." 

The  Vandalia  with  steam  on  seven  of  her  eight  boilers,  all  the 
engines  could  use,  struggled  for  nearly  twelve  hours  trying  to  steam 
up  to  her  anchors,  but  slowly  dragged  down  until  aground  on  the 
reef  when  the  engines  were  stopped  and  the  men  sent  on  deck.  In 
describing  this  critical  period.  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  Harne 
Webster,  U.  8.  Navy,  writing  in  the  United  Service  Magazmcj  says 
this  of  his  men:     ^'  Here  the  discipline  and  steadiness  of  the  engi- 
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neer  department  showed  itself,  for  as  soon  as  the  order  to  stop  the 
engines  was  given  everything  was  done  exactly  as  it  would  have 
been  had  the  ship  been  coming  to  anchor,  and  when  I  went  into 
the  fire-room  to  give  the  order  to  abandon  the  ship  the  men  were 
there,  and  only  left  in  obedience  to  command.''  Of  Mr.  Webster 
himself,  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Oarlin,  who  was  in  command  of  what  was 
left  of  the  Vandalia  when  the  storm  had  passed,  reported  to  the 
Navy  Department:  ^^  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  Harrie  Webster 
remained  at  his  post  under  the  most  trying  circumstances  and  ex- 
hibited the  greatest  zeal  and  ability. ' '  The  chief  engineer  of  the 
VandaKoy  Mr.  A.  S.  Greene,  was  washed  overboard  and  was  swept 
safficiently  near  the  beach  to  be  rescued  by  the  Samoan  warriors 
who  by  grasping  hands  had  formed  a  line  extending  into  the  surf, 
ready  to  succor  any  who  might  come  within  reach.  In  this  escape 
Mr.  Greene  was  remarkably  fortunate,  for  with  one  other  exception 
he  was  the  only  one  of  many  who  got  overboard  who  was  not  swept 
out  to  sea  by  the  counter- current  and  drowned. 

The  Vandalia  sank  to  her  hammock  rails  after  striking  on  the 
reef  and  her  people  took  refuge  in  the  rigging,  over  which  the  seas 
i^ere  breaking  as  high  as  the  tops.  Late  in  the  evening  the  Trenton 
drifted  down  upon  her  and  those  who  remained  alive  foand  safety 
by  getting  on  board  the  larger  ship.  Captain  Schoonmaker,  Pay- 
master Arms,  Lieutenant  Sutton  of  the  marine  corps.  Pay  Clerk 
Hoche,  and  thirty-nine  enlisted  men  of  the  Vomdalia  were  drowned 
during  the  day.  The  Trenton  lost  her  steam  power  early  in  the  day 
of  the  disaster,  water  coming  through  the  hawse-pipes,  which  were 
located  on  the  berth  deck,  in  such  quantity  that  the  fires  under  the 
boilers  were  extinguished  about  9.30  a.  m.  An  idea  of  the  terrific 
power  of  the  incoming  seas  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  reported 
by  the  officers  of  the  Trenton  that  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  the  water 
out,  blankets  and  other  material  were  wrapped  upon  the  cables  and 
veered  into  the  hawse-pipes,  making  an  obstruction  that  would  seem 
immovable,  but  wh'ch  was  actually  forced  out  time  after  time  by 
the  furious  impact  of  the  water  driven  into  the  pipes.  The  ship 
dragged  slowly  all  day  and  soon  after  8  p.  m.  she  brought  up  along- 
side the  wreck  of  the  Vandalia  where  she  sank  to  her  gun- deck. 
She  lost  but  one  man,  who  was  killed  by  the  breaking  in  of  a  port. 
The  Trenton  and  Vandalia  became  total  losses:  the  Nipsic  was  tem- 
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porarilj  repaired,  floated,  and  taken  to  San  Francisco  to  be  fitted 
for  senrice  again.  The  largest  of  the  German  ships — the  Olga — 
was  beached  and  afterward  sayed:  the  two  others  were  completelj 
destroyed  with  terrible  loss  of  life,  bat  five  people  escaping  from 
one  of  them.  Fifteen  merchant  ressels  in  the  harbor  were  all 
wrecked  or  stranded. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December  1892,  the  Allumee  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  destmction  in  the  same  harbor,  though  in  her  case  the 
storm  was  not  so  violent  as  to  prevent  her  from  steaming  against  it. 
Earlj  in  the  morning  of  December  28  she  began  dragging,  even 
after  a  second  anchor  was  let  go,  and  in  a  few  minutes  struck  on  the 
reef  on  her  starboard  qnarter,  which  occurrence  of  course  brought 
the  engines  into  great  demand.  Fortunately  the  chief  engineer  had 
observed  the  possibility  of  this  accident  and  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility had  got  a  full  watch  of  men  on  duty  and  the  fires  worked  up 
almost  in  condition  for  use,  so  when  the  order  was  given  to  get  up 
steam  it  took  only  eight  minutes  to  begin  steaming,  and  the  vessel 
worked  her  way  off  the  reef  and  into  deep  water  with  the  loss  only 
of  her  two  anchors  and  some  damage  to  the  propeller.  Had  it 
taken  the  usual  half-hour  or  more  to  get  steam  from  banked  fires 
the  delay  would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  the  AUiance.  In  re- 
porting the  affair  to  the  Department,  Commander  Whiting  of  the 
Alliance  referred  to  the  rapidity  with  which  steam  was  employed  and 
said:  ^^  This  was  due  to  the  energy  and  ability  displayed  by  Paaeed 
Assistant  Engineer  H.  N.  Stevenson,  chief  engineer  of  this  ship, 
whose  conduct  deserves  the  highest  commendation." 

The  engineer  corps  derived  much  credit  from  the  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  Chief  Engineer  L.  W.  Bobinson  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  great  department  of  machinery  at  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893.  Mr.  Bobinson  had  had  excel- 
lent experience  in  that  class  of  work  by  being  the  superintendent  of 
Machinery  Hall  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  he  being  the  principal  assistant  of  Chief  Engineer  John  S. 
Albert,  U.  S.  Navy,  who  held  the  position  of  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
machinery  at  that  exposition.  Mr.  Bobinson  was  also  a  civil  engineer 
by  profession  before  entering  the  navy,  which  specially  fitted  him 
for  the  work  of  designing  foundations  and  supports  for  beary 
machinery.     As  chief  of  the  department  of  machinery  Mr.   Bobin- 
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«on  had  the  responsible  control  of  an  exhibit  coyering  more  than 
thirty  acres  of  floor  space,  valued  at  manj  millions  of  dollars,  and 
<^red  for  bj  hundreds  of  employes  of  all  grades,  which  important 
trust  was  administered  by  him  in  such  manner  as  to  excite  the 
highest  expressions  of  appreciation  and  esteem  from  the  directors  of 
the  exposition. 

The  navy  as  an  organization  gained  much  popularity  and  good- 
will from  the  people  by  the  unique  and  excellent  exhibit  made  by 
the  Navy  Department  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.  This,  the  oon- 
•ception  of  Bear  Admiral  B.  W.  Meade,  IT.  8.  Kayy,  was  a  full- 
4ized  and  perfect  imitation  of  a  modern  battle-ship  of  the  Iniuma 
<^la8S,  built  of  brick,  wood  and  steel  on  piling  in  the  lake  on  the 
«hore  of  the  expo^tion  grounds,  and  was  so  perfect  in  details  of 
guns,  equipment,  personnel^  and  arrangement,  that  many  who  should 
have  known  better  were  deceived  into  believing  it  to  be  a  genuine 
battle-ship,  while  many  thousands  of  landsmen  from  the  interior 
-went  home  fully  believing  that  they  had  seen  one  of  the  veritable 
giants  of  the  new  navy.  The  exhibits  of  the  Navy  Department 
were  artistically  arranged  on  the  decks  of  this  imitation  battle-ship 
and  made,  with  the  structure  itself,  a  display  so  novel  and  so 
different  from  all  others  that  the  <^  brick  ship  "  was  by  all  odds  the 
most  popular  exhibit  at  the  exposition.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of 
the  author  to  be  one  of  the  officers  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  manage  this  naval  exhibit,  and  in  participating  in  the  life 
of  the  wonderful  White  City  that  summer  he  experienced  the  greatest 
privilege  and  opportunity  for  both  instruction  and  enjoyment  that 
the  naval  service  has  ever  afforded  him,  or  can  ever  afford,  for  the 
waking  splendors  of  all  the  dreams  that  were  realized  in  the  city 
built  to  honor  the  name  of  Ohristopher  Columbus  may  not  be  seen 
again  in  our  time. 

Tiie  engineer  corps  of  the  navy  was  again  well  represented  at 
the  Midwinter  Fair  in  San  Francisco  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
1894  by  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  A.  M.  Hunt,  who  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  to  a|iow  him  to  occupy  the  position  of  chief  of  the 
machinery  exhibit,  a  position  which  he  filled  with  great  credit  to  him- 
self and  to  the  navy;  unfortunately  the  ability  which  the  oppor- 
tunity enabled  him  to  display  led  to  more  profitable  employment  in 
civil  life,  and  the  navy  lost  his  services  by  his  resignation.     The 
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folIowiDg  from  a  Pacific  OoaBt  journal,  though  committiiig  the  usual 
error  of  assuming  that  a  naval  staff  oflScer  has  the  rank  and  title  of 
the  grade  in  which  he  holds  a  commission,  indicates  the  reputation 
for  the  navy  and  himself  that  Mr.  Hunt  established  while  associated 
with  the  JJidwinter  Fair: 

^^  It  should  be  known  that  the  Mechanical  Arts  Building  is  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Lieutenant  A.  M.  Hunt,   whose  portrait  we 
publish  in  another  colunm  of  this  paper.     Of  all  the  chiefs  in  the 
various  departments  at  the  Midwinter  Fair,   we  think  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  Lieutenant  Hunt  stands  almost  first  in  popu- 
larity.    With  a  thorough  education  in  mechanics,  which  give  him  t 
clear  grasp  of  the  technical  duties  of  his  position,  and  with  a  man- 
ner at  once  genial  and  persuasive,  he  has  made  friends  with  all  with 
whom  he  has  come  in  contact,  not  alone  the  employes  of  the  de- 
partment who  are  immediately  under  his  supervision,  but  also  with 
our  local   manufacturers  and  exhibitors,    who   wonld   have  been 
fatally  slow  to  further  the  plans  of  the  Administration  had  they  not 
been  stimulated  to  interest  by  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  this  well- 
selected  chief.     Mr.    Hunt  is  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  holding  the  rank  of  Lieutenant     On  account 
of  his  thorough  technical  knowledge  and  his  strong  executive  ability, 
his  services  were  requested  by  the  promoters  of  the  Fair  at  an  early 
stage  of  its  operations,  and  in  accordance  with  that  request,  Lieu- 
tenant Hunt  was  granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  Navy  Department 
to  accept  his  present  responsible  position.     Lieutenant  Hunt  was 
bom  in  Iowa,  thirty-four  years  ago,  and,   after  receiving  a  good 
education,  was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  from 
the  Seventh  Congressional  district  of  Indiana.     He  graduated  from 
the  Academy  in  1879,  and  has  continued  in  the  naval  service  ever 
since.     He  has  occupied  several  positions  of  trust,  and  has  always 
acquitted  himself  with  honor.     It  is  a  matter  of  pride  and  congratu- 
lation to  our  navy  that  it  can  furnish  executive  oflBicers  for  the 
furtherance  of  such  a  great  exhibition  as  the  Midwinter  Fair,  and 
have  them  prove  so  eminently  qualified  and  satisfactory  as  has  been 
the  case  with  Lieutenant  Hunt." 

The  engineer  corps  was  represented  also  at  the  Midwinter  Fair 
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by  Mr.  W.  F.  C.  Hasson,  whose  refiignation  of  his  commission  as 
an  assistant  engineer  in  the  navy  less  than  a  year  before  was  so  re- 
cent that  in  public  estimation  he  was  still  identified  with  the  naval 
service,  which  gained  the  credit  for  his  extraordinary  efficiency  and 
administrative  capacity.  Mr.  Hasson  was  chief  of  the  department 
of  electricity,  in  which  capacity  he  succeeded  as  admirably  and 
won  as  high  encomiums  as  did  Mr.  Hunt  in  his  department. 

The  famous  old  isloop-of-war  Kearmrge^  which  had  outlived  all 
ker  sisters  by  reason  of  the  public  sentiment  which  compelled 
Congress  to  make  appropriations  for  her  repair  and  preservation, 
ran  ashore  about  6  p.  m.,  February  2,  1894,  on  Boncador  Beef, 
while  on  her  way  to  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  and  became  a  total  loss, 
though  but  one  of  her  crew  lost  his  life.  The  people  remained  on 
the  reef  eight  days  and  were  taken  oflE  by  the  Oity  of  Para,  leaving 
the  bones  of  the  historic  old  ship  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  West 
India  wreckers.  When  the  news  became  known,  Congress  made  an 
immediate  appropriation  and  despatched  a  steamer  to  the  scene  of 
the  wreck  to  save  the  vessel  if  possible,  or  at  least  to  recover  prop- 
erty from  her,  but  it  was  too  late  :  the  human  buzzards,  black  and 
white,  of  the  West  Indies  had  stripped  her  clean.  Her  flag,  bell, 
and  numerous  other  relics  were  subsequently  recovered  by  trav- 
eling Americans  who  found  and  purchased  them  in  junk  shops  at 
different  Caribbean  ports. 

A  modem  instance  of  an  emergency  not  at  all  unusual  in  the 
life  of  a  naval  engineer,  and  of  devotion  to  duty  in  meeting  it,  is 
told  by  the  following  news  item  from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
of  March  27,  1896  : 

^^  The  Monterey  reached  Mare  Island  this  evening  from  Sausa- 
lito.  She  is  tied  up  at  the  quay  wall.  The  bursting  of  one  of  the 
feed-pipes  while  the  vessel  was  about  to  make  an  experiment  with 
her  rudder  gearing  resulted  in  the  scalding  of  Assistant  Engineer 
TheisB,  Machinist  Powell,  Watertenders  Arthur  and  Hayes,  Oiler 
Lee,  and  Fireman  Carlson.  Every  one  of  the  men  received  a 
severe  scalding. 

^^Tbeiss  is  in  a  very  bad  condition.  It  appears  that  his  in- 
juries were  brought  about  by  his  own  heroism.  When  the  superior 
officer  was  informed  of  the  leak  it  was  the  general  belief  that  it  was 
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of  small  importance.  Theiss,  happeniDg  to  hear  the  report,  decided 
to  iDvestigate  matters  for  himself.  He  f oond  the  water  pouring  out 
of  the  pipe  into  the  fire-room  and  the  men  in  the  place  in  a  daied 
condition.  His  cries  were  :  ^  Bojs,  pall  the  fires,  and  do  it  qnick— 
no  telling  what  will  happen.^ 

<^The  boiling  water  surged  on  the  floor  of  the  fire-room,  but 
the  minute  Theiss  gave  the  command  eyery  man  buckled  down  to 
work.  But  they  did  not  work  fast  enough  to  suit  Theiss.  He 
grasped  one  of  the  long  rakes  and  was  about  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  drawing  the  fires,  when  he  fell  in  a  pool  of  scalding  water.  The 
men  never  wavered  in  their  work,  but  while  their  commanding 
officer  was  lying  in  the  boiling  water  every  man  labored  at  the 
drawing  of  the  fires. 

'^  It  turns  out  that  the  act  of  Theiss  saved  the  boilers  of  the 
Monterey.  The  fiesh  on  one  side  of  Theiss  is  almost  raw.  All  of 
the  others  had  their  feet  scalded.  Theiss  was  sent  to  the  hospital, 
and  it  will  be  some  time  before  he  will  be  able  to  get  around. 
While  no  comment  is  made  of  the  work  done  by  Theiss,  it  is  a  fact 
that  his  act  saved  the  government  thousands  of  dollars." 
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'*UpI    up  I    In  nobler  toil  than  ours 
No  craftsmen  bear  a  part ; 
We  make  of  Nature's  giant  powers 
The  slaYes  of  human  art." 

—J.  G.  WHimKB— T/w  SMp  BuUden. 

The  New  Navy — ^Nayal  Advisory  Boards — First  Acts  of  Congress  Providing  for  the 
RebnildiDg  of  the  Navy— The  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Dolphin— The 
N«WABK»  YOBKTOWN,  and  Pbtbxl— l^e  Ohablhbton— The  Tbxab,  Mains, 
and  Baxtimore — The  Dynamite-Gan  Grniser— The  Mojttibbbt— The  Phila- 
DBLPHiA  and  San  Francisco— Chief  Engineer  George  W.  Melville  Appointed 
Engiueer-in-Chief  of  the  Navy. 

THE  story  of  the  rebnildiDg  of  the  American  Navj  is  too  enter- 
taining a  subject  and  indndes  too  many  matters  of  great  public 
interest  to  be  properly  dealt  with  within  the  space  remaining  for  this 
volume.  Again,  the  New  Navy  is  still  bo  far  from  finished  that 
any  detailed  account  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  thus  far 
would  of  necessity  be  but  the  beginning  of  an  incomplete  story,  for 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  reconstruction  work  so  well 
begun  will  be  carried  on  until  our  navy  is  in  every  essential  worthy 
of  our  race  and  nation.  When  that  time  comes  the  opportunity  will 
be  fitting  for  the  history  of  the  new  navy  to  be  written  in  detail, 
with  minute  regard  for  the  designs  and  construction  of  all  the  ships; 
the  far-reaching  influences  upon  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
country  exerted  by  the  Navy  Department  in  prosecuting  this  work; 
the  union  of  political  parties  on  the  naval  question;  the  change  in 
public  sentiment  regarding  the  navy,  and,  in  brief,  the  subject 
treated  with  the  particularization  it  deserves. 

Aside  from  being  incomplete  at  present,  the  subject  of  the  new 
navy  is  one  so  different  from  much  that  has  preceded  in  these  pages 
as  to  make  it  a  subject  by  itself,  only  slightly  connected  with  all 
that  has  gone  before.  With  the  first  of  our  new  ships  came  a  great 
change  in  naval  methods,  amounting  practically  to  an  abandonment 
of  all  previous  practices  and  making  the  new  fleet  a  creation  by 
itself.     New  ideas  came    into  play  in  the  designing  of  hulls  and 
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machinerj ;  new  forms  of  ships  and  entirely  new  designs  and  types 
of  marine  engines  and  boilers  came  into  use;  new  types  of  guns  were 
adopted;  new  methods  of  manufacture  and  vastly  improved  building 
material  for  ships,  engines  and  guns  began  to  be  used;  new  and 
younger  men  began  to  gain  attention  for  new  ideas;  in  short,  the 
change  was  so  abrupt  as  to  create  a  sharply  defined  line  where  the 
old  and  the  new  joined,  instead  of  the  former  merging  gradaallj 
into  the  latter,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  naries.  For  this  reason 
a  general  account  only  of  our  naval  awakening  will  be  here  pre- 
sented. An  effort  will  be  made  to  describe  with  some  detail  the 
preliminary  steps  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  policy 
of  building  a  navy,  but  thereafter  the  ships  and  machinery  rapidly 
created  will  be  referred  to  briefly,  and  in  statistical  rather  than 
descriptive  manner.  Some  time  in  the  future  some  other  pen  may 
assume  the  agreeable  task  of  describing  our  beautiful  new  ships  and 
the  mighty  steel  embodiments  of  power  within  them. 

By  the  year  1880  the  navy  of  the  United  States  had  fallen  to  a 
pitifully  low  ebb.  Its  condition  ten  years  before,  when  Secretary 
Bobeson  had  been  driven  by  a  sentiment  which  the  judgment  of 
history  will  pronounce  patriotism  to  stretch  the  law  in  order  to  build 
new  ships,  had  been  bad  enough,  but  now  it  had  reached  bottom. 
Repairs  were  no  longer  possible,  for  space  for  more  patches  was 
lacking  upon  almost  every  ship  of  ours  then  afloat.  Our  ships  were 
wooden;  their  machinery  was,  as  a  naval  critic  somewhat  wittily 
remarked,  ^<  one  cylinder  behind  the  practice  of  the  rest  of  the 
world;"  the  guns  were  even  further  behind;  our  cumbersome 
rigging  and  top-hamper  was  so  antique  and  out  of  fashion  as  to  excite 
curiosity  in  foreign  ports;  even  the  organization  of  our  ships'  com- 
panies was  on  an  obsolete  basis:  the  youngest  of  the  great  nations 
was,  by  its  naval  representation,  the  most  ancient.  A  sense  of 
humiliation  dogged  the  American  naval  officer  as  he  went  about  his 
duty  in  foreign  lands;  in  the  Far  East;  in  the  lesser  countries  along 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  even  in  the  seaports  of  South  America, 
people  smiled  patronizingly  upon  him  and  from  a  sense  of  politeness 
avoided  speaking  of  naval  subjects  in  his  presence.  None  but  naval 
officers  and  a  few  Americans  who  happened  to  be  abroad  compre- 
hend just  how  insignificant  and  cheap  the  Great  Republic  appeared 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  and  about  the  time  mentioned.     If  these 
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classes  of  onr  citizens  had  to  bear  the  contempt  that  had  fallen  upon 
our  country  as  a  resalt  of  naval  neglect,  thej  are  likewise  in  a  posi- 
tion now  to  appreciate  and  exult  over  the  wonderful  change  in  senti- 
ment abroad  that  is  the  direct  sequence  of  the  regeneration  of  our 
navy. 

In  1881  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  William  H.  Hunt, 
resolved  to  prepare  for  Oongress  a  plain  and  practical  statement  of 
the  pressing  need  of  appropriate  vessels  for  the  naval  service,  and, 
to  reconcile  as  far  as  possible  the  conflicting  views  and  theories  of 
officers  of  different  ages  and  different  corps  as  to  the  types  of  vessels 
desirable,  organized  an  Advisory  Board  to  examine  into  and  report 
upon  the  entire  question.  This  board  met  the  11th  of  July  of  that 
year  and  remained  in  session  almost  daily  until  the  7th  of  November, 
on  which  date  its  report  was  submitted.  The  board  was  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  the  naval  service,  containing  as  it  did  old  and  young 
officers  from  the  different  corps  that  deal  with  naval  Tnaterial :  its 
membership  was  as  follows: 

Bear  Admiral  John  Rogers,  President. 
Commodore  William  O.  Temple. 
Captain  P.  C.  Johnson. 
Commander  H.  L.  Howison. 
Commander  Bobley  D.  Evans. 
Commander  A.  S.  Crowninshield. 
Lieutenant  M.  B.  S.  McKenzie. 
Lieutenant  Edward  W.  Very. 
Lieutenant  Frederick  Collins. 
Chief  Engineer  B.  F.  Isherwood. 
Chief  Engineer  C.  H.  Loring. 
Passed  Assistant  Engineer  C.  H.  Manning. 
Naval  Constructor  John  Lenthal. 
Naval  Constructor  Theo.  D.  Wilson. 
Naval  Constructor  Philip  Hichborn. 

The  order  convening  this  board  directed  it  to  consider  and 
advise  the  Department  upon  the  following  subjects: 

1st.     The  number  of  vessels  that  should  now  be  built. 
2d.     Their  class,  size,  and  displacement. 
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8d.     The  material  and  form  of  their  constmctioii. 
4th.     The  nature   and  size  of  the  engines   and   machinery 
required  for  each. 

5th.     The  ordnance  and  armament  neceaaarj  for  each. 
6th.     The  appropriate  eqaipments  and  rigging  of  each. 
7th.     The  internal  arrangements  of  each,  and  upon  such  other 
details  as  may  seem  to  be  necessary  and  proper,  and,  lastly,  the 
probable  cost  of  the  whole  of  each  yessel  when  complete  and  ready 
for  service. 

The  Board  in  its  report  recommended  that  vessels  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes,  types,  material,  armament,  and  estimated  cost  be 
bnilt  at  once: 

^^Two  first-rate  steel,  doable-decked,  anarmored  cruisers, 
haying  a  displacement  of  about  5,878  tons,  an  average  sea  speed  of 
15  knots,  and  a  battery  of  4  Ylll-inch  and  21  Yl-inch  guns.  Cost, 
$8,560,000. 

<^  Six  first-rate  steel,  double- decked,  unarmored  cruisers,  having 
a  displacement  of  about  4,560  tons,  an  average  sea  speed  of  14 
knots,  and  a  battery  of  4  Vlll-inch  and  15  Vl-inch  guns.  Cost, 
$8,532,000. 

((Ten  second-rate  steel,  single-decked,  unarmored  cruisers, 
having  a  displacement  of  about  3,043  tons,  an  average  sea  speed  of 
13  knots,  and  a  battery  of  12  Vl-inch  guns.     Cost,  $9,300,000. 

<<  Twenty  fourth-rate  wooden  cruisers,  having  a  displacement 
of  about  798  tons,  an  average  sea  speed  of  10  knots,  and  a  battery 
of  1  Vl-inch  and  2  60-pounder8.     Cost,  $4,360,000. 

<<  Five  steel  rams  of  about  2,000  tons  displacement,  and  an 
average  sea  speed  of  13  knots.     Cost,  $2,500,000. 

^^Five  torpedo  gun-boats  of  about  450  tons  displacement,  a 
maximum  sea  speed  of  not  less  than  13  knots,  and  one  heavy- 
powered  rifled  gun.     Cost,  $725,000. 

^^  Ten  cruising  torpedo  boats,  about  100  feet  long,  and  having 
a  maximum  speed  of  not  less  than  21  knots  per  hour.  Cost, 
$380,000. 

^'Ten  harbor  toi^edo  boats,  about  70  feet  long,  and  having  a 
maximum  speed  of  not  less  than  17  knots  per  hour.  Cost,  $250,000. 
<<  Total  cost  of  vessels  reconmiended  now  to  be  built,  $29,- 
607,000." 
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The  object  in  recommending  wood  as  the  material  for  the 
twenty  small  cruisers  or  gnn-boats  was  to  utilize  the  large  snpplj  of 
ship  timber  then  on  hand,  and  to  afford  employment  to  the  work- 
men of  Eastern  cities  in  which  wood  ship-bnilding  was  a  leading 
industry.  The  board  was  of  the  opinion  that  all  yessels  of  the 
cruiser  classes  be  provided  with  full  sail  power,  the  amount  of  sail 
surface  not  to  be  less  than  twenty-five  times  the  area  of  the  immersed 
midship  section.  The  15,  14  and  18  knot  classes  were  recom- 
mended to  be  ship-rigged,  and  the  ten-knot  class  to  be  barkentine- 
rigged. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  engines  of  the  unarmored  vessels 
be  of  the  horizontal,  back-action,  compound  type,  with  steam- 
jacketed  cylinders,  surface  condensers,  and  independent  expansion 
valves  on  each  cylinder;  that  the  boilers  should  be  of  the  ordinary 
cylindrical  type,  with  return  tubes  above  the  surfaces,  and  of  a 
strength  capable  of  carrying  a  working  pressure  of  ninety  pounds  to 
the  square  inch.  That  the  screws  should  in  all  cases  be  fixed, 
four-bladed,  and  of  a  uniform  pitch,  one  screw  for  each  vessel.  That 
the  smoke-pipes  of  the  three  larger  classes  of  vessels  be  telescopic, 
and  of  the  smaller  vessels  standing  with  a  hinged  arrangement  for 
lowering  to  the  deck.  Steam  capstans  and  steam  steering-gear  were 
reconmiended  for  the  larger  classes.  Nine  carefully  elaborated 
reasons  were  given  why,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  single  instead 
of  twin  screws  were  recommended. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Board  was  sent  to  Congress  with 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  year  (1881)^ 
with  a  full  exposition  of  the  decayed  condition  of  the  navy  and  an 
earnest  recommendation  that  something  be  done  in  the  premises. 
The  same  year  President  Arthur  in  his  annual  message  urged  upon 
Congress  the  importance  of  immediate  action  to  save  the  American 
navy  from  total  disappearance. 

The  next  step  was  taken  by  Congress,  the  naval  appropriation 
bill  approved  August  5,  1882,  authorizing  the  construction  of  new 
vessels,  as  follows : 

^^  Any  portion  of  said  sum  (the  general  appropriation  for  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Bepair)  not  required  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid  may  be  applied  towards  the  construction  of  two  steam 
cruising  vessels  of  war,  which  are  hereby  authorized,  at  a  total  cost, 
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when  folly  completed,  uot  to  ezoeed  the  amount  6gtiw>tod  kgr  th« 
late  Nayal  Adyisoiy  Board  for -such  Teasels,  the  same  to  be  ooa- 
struoted  of  steel,  of  domestic  manufacture,  .  .  .  said  Tessdi 
to  be  provided  with  full  sail-power  and  full  steam-power.  One  of 
said  yessels  shall  be  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  nor  more  than 
six  thousand  tons  displacement,  and  shall  have  the  highest  attaina- 
ble speed,  .  .  .  one  of  said  vessels  shall  be  of  not  leas  than 
four  thousand  three  hundred,  nor  more  than  four  thousand  aeveii 
hundred  tons  displacement.     ...  t 

^^  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed 
to  organize  a  board  of  naval  officers  and  experts  for  his  advice  and 
assistance,  to  be  called  the  ^  Naval  Advisory  Board, '  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  period  required  for  the  construction,  armament  and  trial  c^ 
the  vessels  hereby  authorized  to  be  constructed,  and  no  loivger. 
Said  boaid  shall  consist  of  five  officers  on  the  active  list  of  the  navy 
in  the  line  and  the  staff,  to  be  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
without  reference  to  rauk  and  with  reference  only  to  character,  ex- 
perience, knowledge,and  skill,  and  two  persons  of  established  repu- 
tation and  standing,  as  experts  in  naval  or  marine  construction,  to 
be  selected  from  civil  life.     .     .     . 

^^  Before  any  of  the  vessels  hereby  authorized  shall  be  con- 
tracted for  or  commenced  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall,  by 
proper  public  advertisement  and  notice,  invite  all  engineers  and 
mechanics  of  established  reputation,  and  all  reputable  manufacturen 
of  vessels,  steam  engines,  boilers,  and  ordnance,  having  or  con- 
trolling regular  establishments  and  being  engaged  in  the  bu^ess, 
all  officers  of  the  navy,  and  especially  all  naval  constructon,  steam 
engineers,  and  ordnance  officers  of  the  navy,  having  plans,  models, 
or  designs  of  any  vessels  of  the  classes  hereby  authorized,  or  any 
part  thereof,  within  any  given  period  not  less  than  sixty  days,  to 
submit  the  same  to  said  Board.      .     .     . 

^^Any  part  of  the  appropriation  for  said  bureau  (general  appro- 
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Commodore  R.  W.  Shnfeldt,  U.  S.  Navy,  President. 

Chief  Engineer  Alexander  Henderson,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Commander  J.  A.  Howell,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Lieutenant  Edward  Very,  T7.  S.  Navy. 

Naval  Constructor  F.  L.  Fernald,  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  two  civilian  experts  selected  by  the  Department  for  em- 
ployment were  Messrs.  Henry  Steers  and  Miers  Coryell,  the  former 
a  ship  architect,  the  latter  a  marine  engineer,  and  both  prominent 
in  their  professions.  Assistant  Naval  Constructor  Francis  T.  Bowles, 
U.  S.  Navy,  was  detailed  as  secretary  of  the  board;  Passed  Assist- 
ant Engineer  C.  B.  Boelker  and  Assistant  Engineer  H.  P.  Norton 
were  also  detailed  to  act  as  designers  and  draftsmen  for  the  board 
and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  might  be  required. 

After  ample  deliberation,  this  Advisory  Board  reported  ad- 
versely to  the  construction  of  the  first,  or  largest,  cruiser  authorized 
by  the  act  of  August  6,  1882,  for  the  reasons  that  so  large  and  ex. 
pensive  a  vessel  was  not  immediately  required,  and  that  in  begin- 
ning a  moaem  navy  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  start  with 
medium-sized  vessels.  One  steel  cruiser  of  about  4,000  tons  dis- 
placement was  recommended ;  also  three  steel  cruisers  of  about 
2,500  tons  displacement,  and  one  iron  despatch  boat,  or  ^^  clipper,'' 
of  about  1,500  tons  displacement.  The  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Mr.  William  E.  Chandler,  transmitted  the  recommendations  to 
Congress  and  asked  that  the  previously  granted  authority  for  build- 
ing the  two  steel  cruisers  be  modified  to  suit  the  more  receut 
recommendation  as  to  what  was  wanted.  The  question  came  up 
shortly  in  Congress  in  connection  with  the  naval  appropriation  bill 
and  the  debate  showed  that  the  low  level  to  which  the  navy  had 
been  allowed  to  sink  had  left  it  few  friends  in  public  life.  Those 
few,  however,  carried  the  day,  and  an  act,  approved  March  3,  1883i 
made  appropriations  for  and  authorized  the  construction  of  four 
vessels  of  practically  the  same  types  proposed  by  the  second  Ad- 
visory Board.  These  vessels  became  the  AtUxnJta^  BosUm^  Chicago^ 
and  Dolphm.  Through  all  these  preliminary  stages  and  in  the 
manner  thus  outlined  was  the  New  Navy  bom. 

Contracts  for  the  building  of  these  vessels  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  John  Roach  and  the  Dolplwn  was  practically  completed  under 
the  terms  of  the  contract  for  her.     No  premium  or  penalty  condi 
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tions  for  ipe^d  or  hiMrse-power  appeared  in  any  of  these  o(HitraetB. 
The  sncoession  of  rigorons  trials  to  which  the  Dolphin  was  enbjected 
to  teat  her  horse-power,  straotnral  strength  and  sea-worthiness,  in- 
cluding among  others  a  trial-trip  completely  aronnd  the  world,  may 
be  better  detailed  in  a  more  extended  work  than  this.  So  may  also 
the  nnhappy  story  of  the  failnre  and  assignment  of  Mr.  John  Boacfa 
before  the  other  yessels  were  finished,  and  of  their  snbseqnent  com- 
pletion by  the  Nayy  Department,  which  took  possession  of  them  in 
accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  contracts.  It  is  sufficient  in 
this  place  to  say  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  1887  the  three  were 
completed  and  hare  been  in  actire  serrice  the  greater  part  of  die 
time  since.  For  their  time  and  types  they  excelled  in  almost  CTery 
element  that  contributes  to  nayal  efficiency,  and  their  appearance 
did  much  to  give  new  hope  to  our  all  but  discouraged  nayal  officers, 
and  to  inaugurate  that  ware  of  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
navy  which  has  now  extended  so  generally  throughout  the  country 
that  the  navy  has  become  the  favorite  of  the  two  military  arms  of 
the  nation. 

The  designs  for  these  pioneer  vessels  of  the  new  navy  origi- 
nated with  the  Advisory  Board  of  which  Commodore  Shufeldt  was 
president,  and  the  naval  service  is  indebted  to  the  members  of  diat 
board  for  their  woric  to  an  extent  little  appreciated.  It  is  not  un- 
fashionable now  to  harshly  criticise  th^at  board  for  not  knowing 
everything  that  experience  has  taught  since,  but  its  work  speaks 
well  enough  in  results  for  the  thoroughness  and  the  earnest  endeav- 
ors of  its  members  to  do  the  best  possible  for  the  service  in  the 
beginning  of  its  new  life.  A  decided  influence  upon  the  type  of 
the  ships  designed  was  exerted  by  Mr.  Bowles,  the  secretary  of  tlie 
board,  and  his  classmate.  Assistant  Naval  Oonstructor  Richard 
Gate  wood,  then  on  duty  in  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair. 
These  two  young  gentlemen  had  graduated  with  great  credit  as 
cadet  engineers  in  the  class  of  1879  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  had 
subsequently  undergone  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  Greenwich,  England,  they  being  the  first  American 
cadets  to  be  sent  abroad  for  that  purpose.  Returning  in  1881  to 
receive  appointments  in  the  construction  corps,  they  brought  with 
them  much  knowledge  and  information  as  to  European  methods, 
and  this  knowledge  was  liberally  used   by  the  Advisory  Board, 
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especially  in  preparing  the  designs  of  the  Atlcufda  and  Boston.  The 
hull  of  the  DolpJim  was  designed  by  Naval  Constructor  Femald, 
and  the  ChAcago^  as  beautiful  a  ship  as  this  country  has  produced, 
was  also  his. 

Nothing  especially  novel  entered  into  the  machinery  designs  of 
the  Dolphm^  AUcmiaj  and  Boston.  The  former  was  provided  with  a 
vertical  compound  engine  so  high  as  to  be  exposed  to  shot,  though 
her  designation  as  a  despatch  vessel  put  her  out  of  the  category  of 
vessels  of  war.  The  Atlanta  and  Boston  had  horizontal  back-acting 
engines  and  cylindrical  return-tubular  boilers,  both  engines  and 
boilers  being  of  the  type  described  in  a  former  chapter  as  having 
been  supplied  the  T¥mton.  All  three  \vere  fitted  with  single 
screws  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  time,  though  some 
members  of  the  board,  notably  Mr.  Bowles,  urged  the  adoption  of 
twin  screws.  The  machinery  of  the  Chicago  presented  a  novel  de- 
parture from  ordinary  naval  practice.  Two  large  compound  engines 
were  provided,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  the  cylinders  standing 
vertically  on  the  bottom  of  the  ship  and  communicating  power  by 
means  of  athwartship  walking-beams  to  the  crank-shafts,  the  port 
engine  driving  the  starboard  screw  and  vice  versa.  As  pointed  out 
before,  this  installation  is  remarkably  like  the  arrangement  of  en- 
gines put  into  the  Stevens  Battery  thirty  years  before.  The  boilers 
of  the  Chicago  were  even  more  a  radical  departure  from  conven- 
tional forms.  They  were  cylindrical,  with  return  tubes,  a  usual 
arrangement,  but  were  externally  fired  ;  that  is,  the  furnaces  were 
under  the  outer  shell  of  the  boiler,  built  around  with  brick- work, 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  boiler  being  not  unlike  the  type 
familiar  in  the  American  backwoods  as  the  generator  of  power  in 
saw-mills.  These  engines  and  boilers  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Coryell, 
the  civilian  engineer  of  the  board,  and  their  adoption  was,  as  a 
member  of  the  board  has  told  the  author,  <^due  to  the  popular 
pressure  to  give  the  outside  a  chance."  It  is  proper  to  say  that  at 
the  time  similar  machinery  was  in  successful  operation  in  an  Amer- 
ican coast- wise  steamer — ^the  Lowisiana — and  that  the  Chicago  has 
been  actively  cruising  for  over  seven  years  without  any  lengthy  re- 
spite. She  has  recently  been  laid  up  to  be  fitted  with  modern 
triple-expansion  machinery. 

The  act  of  August  5,  1882^  directed  the  Advisory  Board  which 
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it  created  to  report  in  detail  as  to  the  wisdom  and  ezpediencj 
undertaking  and  completing  the  work  on  the  donble*tnrreted  moiu| 
tors  whose  building  had  languished  for  so  many  years  and  had  ] 
fraught  with  so  many  scandals.  In  a  report  signed  by  all  the  me 
bers  the  board  advised  the  immediate  completion  of  those  vessel 
which  recommendation  was  cordially  endorsed  by  Secretary  Gl 
ler  and  by  him  referred  to  Congress.  Appropriations  for  this  obji 
followed,  notably  in  the  appropriation  act  of  August  8,  1886, 
thus  after  many  delays  these  vessels  have  been  restored  to  the  actit 
list  of  the  navy.     The  long  time  occupied  in  their  construction 


KXTRRVALLT  FIBBD,  DOUBLB-BKDBD  BOILBB,    U.    8.  8.    *' CHICAGO. " 

Diameter  of  shell,  9  feet;  extreme  length,  26  feet. 

resulted  in  their  appearance  vrith  obsolete  machinery,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Monadnook^  but  with  their  heavy  guns  they  are 
efficient  enough  for  the  duty  of  defending  harbors,  which  is  all 
their  original  designs  contemplated. 

Two  years  elapsed  after  the  passage  of  the  act  directing  the 
building  of  the  four  vessels  described  before  Congress  again  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  navy  ;  then  the  act  of  March  8,  1886,  anthor- 
ized  the  construction  of  ^^two  cruisers  of  not  less  than  three  thou- 
sand nor  more  than  five  thousand  tons  displacement,  costing,  exclu- 
sive of  armament,  not  more  than  one  million  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  each  ;  one  heavily-armed  gun-boat  of  about  sixteen  hundred 
tons  displacement,  costing,  exclusive  of  armament,  not  more  than 
five  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  ;  and  one  light  gun-boat 
of  about  eight  hundred  tons  displacement,  costing,  exclusive  of 
armament,  not  more  tban  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
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laM."  The  T68selft  thus  anthbrized  \vere  tiie  JVewarkj  Charleston^ 
TarkikntmjBJiA  Petrd.  In  order  to  enlist  the  contractors  pecnniarily 
in  the  attainment  of  successful  results,  the  Navy  Depiirtment  be- 
gan th^  practice  with  the  contracts  for  these  ships  of  offering  premi- 
ums and  exacting  penalties,  the  requirement  first  selected  being 
horse-power  on  the  assumption  that  that  was  a  true  criterion  of 
Upeed.  Thid  contracts  fixed  thid  horse-j^ower  of  the  JSTewa/rk  at  8,500; 
of  the  Charlestons  7,000 ;  of  the  Torhtown^  3,000,  and  of  the 
Peirdj  1,100.  In  each  cas^  a  premium  of  $100  was  specified  for  each 
horse-power  in  excess  of  that  required,  and"^  a  penalty  of  the  same 
sum  for  each  horse-power  below  that  stated  in  the  contract.  Under 
this  stipulation  the  Newark  won  for  her  builders  ntikrly  |37,000,  and 
the  Oharlestan  lost  oy^r  $33,000,  which  latter,  however,  wto  sub- 
sequently remitted  by  act  of  Cdngress.  Th6  Y<n*ht<ymi  won  nearly 
$40,000  and  the  Petrel  lost  about  $500. 

The  designs  for  these  vessels  were  various  and  not  especially 
creditable,  though  no  great  results  were  to  be  expected  on  account 
of  the  inexperience  that  was  one  of  the  natural  results  of  the  long 
period  of  inaction  the  navy  had  undergone.  In  the  proposals  to  bid- 
ders, choice  i^as  given  between  the  plans  of  the  Department  and 
those  of  the  bidders  themselves,  and  the  bids  and  contracts  showed 
that  the  former  were  not  regarded  with  much  confidence  by  ship  and 
engine  btiilders.  The  Pdrd  was  built  by  the  Columbian  Iron  Works 
of  Baltimore,  hull  and  machinery  complete,  according  to  the  plans 
furnished  by  the  Department.  The  Newark  and  Torktown  were 
built  by  the  Wm.  H.  Cramp  and  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  which  establishmeht  accepted  the  plans  of 
hulls  offered  by  the  Department  but  bid  on  designs  of  their  own  for 
machinery,  in  each  case  substituting  horizontal  triple-expansion 
twin-screw  engines  for  the  compound  ones  proposed,  and  the  con- 
tracts were  awarded  on  that  basis. 

The  designs  for  the  Charleston  have  been  the  subject  for  con- 
siderable discussion  and  animadversion.  It  is  generally  believed 
throughout  the  navy  that  she  is  a  copy  of  the  Japanese  cruiser 
NomiuHi'Kan^  but  such  is  not  exactly  the  case.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  experience  in  war-ship  building  in  our  country,  there  was  at  that 
time  m  decided  sentiment  in  the  navy  in  favor  of  imitating  the 
British  and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  idea  an  officer  attached  to  the 
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American  legfttion  in  England  was  directed  to  look  abont  the  ship- 
yardfl  of  that  country  and  negotiate  for  any  plans  of  yessels  that  in  bis 
judgment  might  be  desirable  to  oopy.  This  resulted  in  the  purchase 
of  a  set  of  plans  for  a  ship,  believed  to  be  the  Namwa-Kainj  from 
Sir  William  Armstrong's  establishment  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The 
machinery  designs  were  not  such  as  an  engineer  would  have 
selected,  and  were  not  in  accord,  being  a  mixture  of  designs  that 
had  been  used  in  different  vessels  built  by  the  Armstrong  CJompany. 
When  received  in  this  country  and  examined  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring specifications  from  them  our  engineers  f oxmd  diat  the  general 
plans  of  machinery  were  those  of  an  Italian  cruiser,  the  Einaj  while 
the  details  were  made  up  from  the  Oiovamm  Bavsanj  the  JVimttoa- 
Kan  and  a  fourth  Armstrong  ship  not  named  on  the  drawings  but 
believed  to  be  the  Ohilean  cruiser  Enneralda. 

These  various  details  did  not  agree  with  each  other  as  to  pro- 
portion and  location,  and  as  a  result  the  contractors  for  the  Charles- 
ton (the  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco)  had  to  make  many 
expensive  changes  in  machinery  as  the  work  progressed.  The 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  had  attempted  to  harmonize  the 
designs  before  the  proposals  to  bidders  were  issued,  but  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  having  explicit  faith  in  the  source  from  which  the 
plans  had  been  secured,  directed  that  they  should  go  out  just  as  they 
were.  Besides  being  out  of  agreement,  these  designs  were  out  of 
date  also,  they  being  for  compound  instead  of  triple-expansion 
engines — ^^  one  cylinder  behind,"  as  it  were.  As  built  with  this 
machinery  the  Charletion  is  the  last  example  of  this  type  of  engine 
in  our  navy.  The  hull  was  built  from  the  purchased  plans  without 
material  alteration,  but,  as  before  stated,  many  changes  in  machinery 
were  found  desirable.  ^ 

With  the  changes  in  machinery  the  Cha/rlegton  has  been  a  rea- 
sonably efficient  cruiser  and  has  had  much  active  employment.  Her 
most  important  service  thus  far  is  her  famous  chase  of  the  steamer 
Itata  in  May  and  June,  1891,  during  the  civil  war  in  Chili.    The 

*  Many  interesting  details  regarding  the  purehase  and  exeoutioD  of  the  designs 
for  the  CharleHon^B  machinery  are  given  in  a  paper,  and  its  discussion,  entitled 
<<  Auxiliary  Machinery  of  Naval  Vessels/'  read  by  Mr.  George  W.  Dickie,  manager 
of  the  Union  Iron  Works,  at  the  International  Bnglneering  Congress  held  In  Chicago 
during  the  Columbian  Exposition  In  the  year  1898. 
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Itaktj  engaged  in  carrying  contraband  of  war  for  the  insnrgentB,  had 
escaped  from  the  cnstody  of  the  United  States  marshal  at  San 
Diego,  California,  and  it  was  considered  proper  that  she  be  over- 
hauled and  captured  if  possible.  With  this  object  in  view  the 
Charleston  left  San  Francisco  May  9th  and  proceeded  southward, 
with  necessary  stoppages  for  coal,  as  far  as  Iquiqui,  a  distance  of 
over  six  thousand  miles,  before  her  mission  was  accomplished. 
This  long  chase  was  maintained  under  the  varying  conditions  that 
would  exist  in  war,  full  boiler-power  and  forced  draft  being  used 
much  of  the  time,  and  the  experience  gained  constitutes  the  best 
lesson  we  have  as  to  the  behavior  of  a  modern  cruiser  under  war 
conditions.  A  full  account  of  the  performance  of  the  Charleston's 
machinery,  the  casualties  and  derangements  encountered,  their 
remedies,  etc.,  has  been  given  the  naval  profession  by  Passed 
Assistant  Engineer  Ira  N.  floUis  in  an  admirable  paper  published 
in  the  ^<  Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers," 
August,  1892.  A  dramatic  incident  of  the  chase  was  a  meeting  in 
the  night-time  with  the  Esmeralda^  the  Itata^s  protector.  When  the 
identity  of  the  Esmeralda  was  established,  all  outside  lights  were 
extinguished  on  the  Oharlestouy  the  ship  cleared  for  action,  battery 
loaded,  and  further  developments  awaited  with  intense  anxiety. 
Nothing  happened,  and  the  ships  passed  on,  though  the  chance 
snapping  of  a  primer  or  discharge  of  a  small-arm  on  either  vessel 
would  beyond  doubt  have  precipitated  a  desperate  encounter,  for 
each  crew,  that  of  the  Esmeralda  especially,  longed  to  fight  the 
other.  The  Charleston  at  the  time  had  all  boilers  and  her  forced- 
draft  system  in  use. 

Besides  directing  the  completion  of  the  double-turreted  moni- 
tors, the  naval  act  of  August  3,  1886,  made  extensive  provision  for 
increasing  the  naval  establishment.  One  second-class  battle-ship,  one 
protected  cruiser,  one  armored  cruiser,  one  dynamite -gun  cruiser  and 
one  torpedo  boat  were  authorized,  the  names  subsequently  given 
these  vessels  being  respectively,  Texas^  Baltimore^  Mame^  Veswoms  and 
Oushmg.  The  act  directed  that  one  or  more  of  the  new  vessels  be 
constructed  in  government  navy  yards;  it  also  specified  that  all  armor 
and  machinery  be  of  domestic  manufacture,  but  by  a  saving  clause 
gave  authority  for  the  purchase  of  shafting  abroad  should  it  be  found 
impossible  to  procure  it  within  reasonable  time  from  American 
manufacturers. 
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Thd  MCond-eUss  battle-ghip  ThsoB  was  selected  ae  one  of  th 
▼eneli  to  be  btiilt  at  a  navj  yard  and  her  constmctioii  waa  midw- 
taken  At  the  Norfolk  yard;  a  controversy  as  to  her  stability,  floatiiig 
capacity,  and  general  design  so  postponed  her  beginning  that  tiie 
keel  was  not  laid  until  1889,  while  difficulties  in  obtaining  armor 
and  other  heavy  miiterial  delayed  her  completion  until  the  smamer 
of  1896.  The  plans  for  the  TsxoB  were  bought  in  England  lor 
916,000,  and  were  the  result  of  a  competition  instituted  bj  the 
United  States  Navy  Department.  The  general  design  was  by  the 
late  William  John,  a  distinguished  English  naval  architect  at  diat 
time  ill  the  employ  of  the  Kaval  Oonstruction  and  Armaments  Com- 
pany, Barrow-in-Furness.  O^ng  to  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the 
prize  of  916,000  belonged  to  the  designer  or  to  his  employers,  Mr. 
John  left  the  service  of  the  Barrow  Company,  and  the  detailed  frfans 
for  the  JIbxob  were  wol>ked  out  by  his  successor,  Mr.  A.  D.  Bryce- 
Douglas,  eiipecially  distinguished  as  a  marine  engineer,  diou|^  aa 
architect  of  note  also.  Vertical  triple-expansion  twin-screw  enj^es 
and  four  double-ended  steel  boilers  were  included  In  the  plans,  all 
the  machinery  being  obtained  by  contract  from  the  Bichmond  Loco- 
motive Works  of  Richmond,  Ya.  This  contract  required  8,600 
horse-power  and  stipulated  the  usual  premium  and  penalty  of  9100 
for  each  horse-power  in  excess  or  default. 

The  protected  cruiser  BaUimare  was  built  by  the  Oramp  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  her  designs,  hull  and  machinery,  being  also 
of  foreign  extraction.  They  were  bought  of  the  Armstrong  Com- 
pany by  the  officer  who  had  selected  the  designs  from  which  the 
Charlerion  was  evolved,  but  unlike  that  combination  possessed  the 
merit  of  unity.  These  plans  had  been  prepared  to  enter  a  competi- 
tion for  a  cruiser  for  the  Spanish  government  and  not  having  heem 
successful  were  left  On  the  hands  of  the  designers.  The  Crsmp 
Company  made  a  number  of  changes,  especially  in  machinery,  and 
produced  an  excellent  cruiser.  The  contract  specified  the  develop- 
meut  of  9,000  horse-power  to  be  maintained  for  four  eonseeutive 
hours  and  provided  for  the  usual  premium  and  penalty  of  9100  per 
horse-power.  On  her  trial  trip  the  BalHmore  averaged  80.09  knots 
and  exceeded  the  required  horse-power  to  such  an  extent  that  ahs 
won  for  her  builders  the  sum  of  9106,441.80.  Her  first  important 
duty  was  during  the  summer  of  1890  when  she  carried  to  Swedes, 
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his  native  land,  the  remains  of  the  great  engineer  John  Ericflfton, 
whose  genins  had  done  so  mnch  for  the  American  nary  in  the  day 
of  its  distress. 

The  Mavne^  known  for  a  long  time  officially  as  Armored  Omiser 
No.  1,  was  pnt  nnder  construction  at  the  New  York  nary  yard  in 
1888,  and  a  contract  made  with  the  N.  F.  Palmer,  Jr.,  Oompany 
(Qnintard  Iron  Works)  of  New  York  for  the  machinery,  both  hnll 
and  machinery  being  of  Navy  Department  designs.  9,000  horse- 
power was  specified  with  flOO  per  horse-power  premium  and 
penalty.  The  engines  designed  for  the  Mame  were  rertical  triple- 
expansion,  and  marked  the  change  in  onr  nary  from  horizontal 
engines  cramped  into  the  bottom  of  the  ship  to  rertical  ones  pro- 
tected by  an  armored  deck. 

The  legislation  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  dynamite-gun 
cruiser  particularized  as  follows:  <<  Said  cruiser  to  be  not  less  than 
two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  twenty-six  feet  beam,  seren  and 
one-half  feet  draught,  three  thousand  two  hundred  horse-power,  and 
guaranteed  to  attain  a  speed  of  twenty  knots  an  hour,  and  to  be 
equipped  with  three  pneumatic  dynamite-guns  of  ten  and  one-half 
inch  calibre,  and  guaranteed  to  throw  shells  containing  two  hundred 
pounds  of  dynamite  or  other  high  explosires  at  least  one  mile,  each 
gun  to  be  capable  of  being  discharged  once  in  two  minutes,  at  a 
price  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  said 
contract  to  be  made  only  on  condition  that  there  shall  be  a  favorable 
report  made  by  the  existing  Naral  Board  on  the  system."  In 
accordance  with  this  authority  the  Navy  Department  made  a  contract 
for  the  vessel  specified  with  the  Pneumatic  Dynamite-Gun  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  which  company  had  the  craft  built  by  sub-con- 
tract with  the  Cramp  Company.  As  actually  built  the  dimensions 
are:  Length  on  load  water-line,  251  feet  9  inches;  beam,  26  feet  6 
inches;  mean  draft,  10  feet  7i  inches;  displacement,  980  tons.  The 
twin  screw  engines  are  of  the  vertical  triple-expansion  type  with  two 
low-pressure  cylinders  for  each  engine.  The  contract  exacted  the 
development  of  3,200  horse-power,  but  offered  no  premium  for  extra 
power:  on  the  official  trial  the  Femmtis,  as  the  vessel  had  been 
named,  averaged  23.5  knots  and  3,795  horse-power.  After  a  long 
series  of  experiments  she  has  not  been  found  a  success  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  she  was  built,  and  a  subsequent  appropriation  for 
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another  dynaniite-giin  craiser  has  been  by  authority  of  CongreH 
applied  to  other  purposes. 

The  torpedo  boat  Gushing  was  built  by  the  Herreschoff  Mann- 
factnring  Oompany,  of  Bristol,  Bhode  Island,  from  the  oontracton' 
designs.  She  has  twin-screw  rertical  qnadmple-ezpansion  engines, 
with  two  low-pressnre  cylinders  for  each  engine,  making  thus  five 
cylinders  to  each  engine.  The  boilers,  two  in  number,  are  of  the 
well-known  English  Thomycroft  type. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1887,  authorized  the  construction  of  ^ 
following  named  vessels:  PhUadelpMa^  San  FrancUcOy  Ooncordj 
Benninfftony  and  Monterey.  The  Concord  and  BenmnffUm  are  heavily 
armed  gun- boats,  duplicates  in  hull  and  machinery  of  the  YortUnmif 
and  were  built  by  the  N.  F.  Palmer  Oo.  of  New  York,  the  hnlli 
being  built  at  Ohester,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  machinery  at  Mr. 
Palmer's  establishment  (Quintard  Iron  Works)  in  New  York.  The 
contracts  called  for  8,400  horse-power  maintained  for  four  honn 
and  contained  the  usual  premium  and  penalty  clause.  Each  vessel 
won  a  small  premium. 

The  Monterey  is  an  improved  low-freeboard  monitor,  and  was 
built  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco.  Horse-power 
(5,400)  was  the  main  requirement  of  the  contract,  with  the  nsasl 
premium  and  penalty  of  tlOO  per  horse-power.  On  her  trials  she 
failed  by  more  than  three  hundred  to  develop  the  required  horse- 
power and  a  penalty  of  nearly  t38,000  was  exacted.  An  important 
departure  from  naval  engineering  precedents  was  made  in  this  ship 
in  supplying  her  with  coil  boilers  for  two-thirds  of  the  generating 
plant.  Two  cylindrical,  or  '*  Scotch,''  boilers  were  supplied  and 
four  large  coil  boilers  of  the  type  patented  and  manufactured  bj 
Mr.  Oharles  Ward  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  On  the  trial  trip 
these  boilers  gave  great  satisfaction,  carrying  both  steam  and  water 
with  fair  uniformity,  and  passing  through  the  ordeal  without  leak  or 
mishap  of  any  kind.  The  failure  of  the  Monterey  to  realize  the  re. 
quired  horse-power  was  attributed  to  lack  of  skill  and  lack  of  intereit 
on  the  part  of  the  firemen  hired  for  the  occasion. 

In  regard  to  the  two  cruisers,  the  act  of  Congress  directed  that 
the  contracts  for  their  construction  should  contain  provisions  to  the 
effect  that  a  speed  of  19  knots  per  hour  should  be  guaranteed  b; 
the  contractors  and  that  a  premium  of  t50,000  should  be  offered  for 
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every  quarter-knot  in  excess  of  this  with  a  deduction  of  the  same 
amount  for  each  quarter-knot  the  vessels  should  fail  to  reach  the 
guaranteed  speed.  These  were  the  first  ships  of  the  new  navy  for 
which  premiums  were  offered  for  speed.  Both  vessels  had  hori- 
zontal triple-expansion  engines,  those  of  the  Philadelphia  being 
designed  by  the  builders,  and  those  for  the  Son  Franmco  by  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering.  The  San  Frandseo  was  built  by  the 
Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco.  On  the  official  trial  trips  the 
Philadelphia  averaged  for  foar  consecutive  hours  19.678  knots,  and 
the  Sam,  Francisco  19.51  knots,  each  earning  $100,000  under  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

Engineer-in-Ghief  Oharles  fi.  Loring  resigned  his  position 
during  the  summer  of  1887,  domestic  affliction  of  a  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing nature  impelling  him  to  take  this  step,  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  Chief  Engineer  George  W.  Melville.  Mr.  Melville  at  the 
time  was  well  down  on  the  list  of  junior  chief  engineers  and  his 
elevation  to  the  head  of  his  corps  was  a  surprise  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  the  naval  service.  Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
career  in  the  navy  at  sea,  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  reputation  for  excellence  in  office  work  or  designing  that  is  an 
attribute  of  shore-duty,  and  for  that  reason  he  was  not  supposed  to 
be  in  the  list  of  eligibles  for  advancement.  In  selecting  him  Sec. 
retary  Whitney  was  influenced  chiefly  by  the  story  of  Melville's 
conduct  during  the  cruise  of  the  Jeannette.  At  the  rate  and  in  the 
direction  that  the  navy  was  growing  it  was  important  that  the  head 
of  the  bureau  most  concerned  should  possess  boldness,  executive 
ability  and  sterling  good  judgment,  and  these  qualities  Mr.  Mel- 
ville's record  showed  him  to  have  to  an  unusual  degree.  A  quickly 
acquired  knowledge  o(  some  of  the  theoretical  necessities  of  his 
profession  added  to  his  great  practical  genius  enabled  Mr.  Melville 
to  produce  machinery  that  has  made  our  ships  famous  and. has 
placed  his  name  foremost  among  marine  engineers  throughout  the 
world.  The  success  that  has  attended  our  naval  machinery  on  trial 
and  in  every-day  use  is  phenomenal  when  compared  with  the  expe- 
riences of  other  navies,  and  the  mind  that  has  directed  this  great 
work  is  entitled  to  no  less  qualification  than  that  of  genius.  Of 
the  many  great  services  rendered  the  navy  by  Secretary  Whitney 
none  has  been  greater  in  resulting  benefits  than  his  selection  of 
George  W.  Melville  to  be  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 
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Que  of  the  first  ci  Mr.  Melville^i  acti  alter  becoming  ei^gMmr* 
in-chief  w$b  to  outlaw  the  venerable  notion  that  the  engine  q( 
a  war  yeasel  shonld  be  horizontal  that  they  might  be  stowed  in^  tb 
bottom  of  a  ihip,  below  the  water-line,  and  in  any  apace  that  mi|^ 
be  left  after  other  departments  had  madei  choice  of  all  they  wai^ei 
The  engines  of  the  Mwine  were  his  first  creation  in  thia  direetioo. 
The  adoption  of  ^coil  boilers  for  the  Monterey  was  another  early  step 
of  his  towards  freeing  our  navy  from  the  tangle  of  conventiond 
precedents  that  had  grown  apon  it.  As  a  measure  of  his  profsi- 
sional  abilities,  it  may  be  stated  that  after  his  accession  to  the  office 
of  engineer-in-chief  bidders  for  new  vessels  ceased  sapplying  ms- 
chinery  deigns  of  their  own  and  gladly  accepted  those  famished 
by  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Bngineering. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

**  We're  creepin'  on  wi'  each  new  rig— less  weight  an'  laiger  power : 
There'll  be  the  loco-boiler  next  an'  thirty  miles  an  hour ! 
Thirty  an'  more.    What  I  ha'  seen  since  ocean-steam  began 
Leavee  me  no  doubt  for  the  machine  :  but  what  about  the  man?' 

— EuDYABD  KiPLnrG — '^McAncUewB'  Hymn." 

The  New  Navy,  Continued— The  New  York  and  Olympio— The  DetroU  Claae— The 
OincinnaU  and  Baleigh—The  Bofnoroft — Oastlfne  and  MooHiot— The  Ammen 
Ram— CkMst-Iine-Battle-Shipe— The  fricMotir— The  CkiluniMa— Her  Re- 
markable Voyage  Across  the  Atlantic  Ocean— The  MlfmeapoHf— The 
BrooM/yn  and  loioo— New  Torpedo  Boats  and  Gunboats— The  Hew 
Keaflr$arge. 

AN  AOT  of  Congress  approved  September  7,  1888,  authorized  a 
greater  addition  to  oar  new  fleet  than  any  that  preceded  or 
has  followed  it.  The  construction  was  authorized  of  one  large 
armored  cruiser  of  about  7,500  tons  displacement ;  one  cruiser  of 
abbnt  5,300  tons  displacement;  two  cruisers  of  about  8,000  tons; 
three  cruisers  of  about  2,000  tons,  and  one  steel  practice-vessel  of 
i^bout  800  tons.  Premiums  for  speed  were  authorized  in  all  cases. 
An  important  provision  in  this  law  was  that — ^^in  all  their  parts 
said  vessels  shall  be  of  domestic  manufacture,'^  which  shows  that 
the  steel-making  industry  in  the  United  States  had  developed  under 
the  impetus  of  naval  demands  to  the  extent  of  disposing  of  die  fear 
that  shafting  or  other  heavy  forgings  could  not  be  obtained  at 
home. 

The  large  armored  cruiser,  originally  designated  as  No.  2,  and 
subsequently  named  New  York,  was  built  by  the  Oramp  Company 
from  designs  furnished  by  the  Bureaus  of  Oonstruction  and  Steam 
Engineering,  the  contract  price  being  $2,985,000.  The  contract 
exacted  that  she  should  develop  a  speed  of  not  less  than  twenty 
knots  per  hour,  maintained  successfully  for  four  consecutive  hours, 
the  air  pressure  'in  the  fire-rooms  not  to  exceed  two  and  one-half 
inches  of  water.  $50,000  per  quarter-knot  was  offered  as  a 
premium  for  any  speed  in  excess  of  the  contract  requirement.  The 
engine  design   provided   for  two   large   vertical   triple-expansion 
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^ngiiiet  for  driying  each  of  the  two  shafts,  a  coupling  intervening 
between  each  pair  of  engines.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to 
ran  at  moderate  speed  with  the  after  engines  only,  the  forward  ones 
being  nnoonpled.  The  cylinder  diameters  are  32'^  47^',  and  n", 
the  piston  stroke  of  all  cylinders  being  42^'.  Six  double-ended 
main  boilers  and  two  single-ended  auxiliary  boilers  provide  steam, 
the  total  heating  surface  being  32,9S8  square  feet,  and  grate  surface 
1,052.  On  her  official  trial  trip,  May  22,  1893,  the  New  York 
developed  17,026  horse-power  and  averaged  21  knots  for  four 
hours,  thereby  earning  for  her  builders  a  premium  of  $200,000. 

Showing  the  extent  to  which  steam  is  now  used  on  a  modern 
vessel  of  war,  the  following  list  of  the  steam  engines  on  board  the 
New  York  is  inserted  : 

8TSAJC 
CTIJHDBBS. 

4  msin  propelling  engines,  vertioal  triple-ezpaniion .^ 12 

4  main  air-pumps ^ ~ ~ . 8 

4  main  eironiating  pumps ~ ~ 4 

3  main  feed  pumps.. ..^ ^ . 6 

3  auxiliary  feed  pumps — „ 6 

12  blowing  engines  for  foroe-draft,  liigh-speed -^ 24 

2  Are  and  bilge  pumps — ^^ 4 

2  ventilating  fans  f6r  engine-room.^ ^.„ 4 

4  ventUating  fans  for  ship « 8 

3  engines  for  running  dynamos ^ ; 6 

1. steam  steering  engine....^ — „ 2 

4  evaporator  and  distiUer  pumps.. ~ 5 

1  ice  macliine. „ 1 

2  auxiliary  feed  and  Are  pumps - 4 

4  main  and  auxiliary  fire  pumps „ .'....: , 8 

2  auxiliary  l)oiler  feedpumps ..--  4 

2  wrecking  pumps ~ 2 

2  water-service  pumps 4 

2  auxiliary  air  and  circulating  pumps. 2 

1  steam  capstan, 2 

6  steam  winches ^ —12 

2  auxiliary-boiler  blowing  engines 4 

6  ash-hoists ;. .- ~-: -12 

2  turning  engines— « - -~ * 

4  reversing  engines - ., ■* 

2  turrett-tuming  engines * 

2  steam  ammuDition-hoiste '......-.--"  4 

1  workshop  engine --  I 

1  air-pump  for  sweeping  decks — —-  1 

2  propelling  engines  in  steam  cutters -  ^ 

2  duplex  feed  pumps  in  steam  cutters ■....*.....'..... .....^. ..:...„ ^ 

92  engines  1^ 
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It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
description,  from  an  engineer's  point  of  yiew,  of  this  majestic  steel 
cruiser,  and  to  institute  comparisons  between  her  features  and  per- 
formance and  those  of  similar  vessels  in  other  navies,  but  the  sub- 
ject is  one  that  can  be  properly  treated  only  in  a  more  detailed  and 
extended  work  than  this.  On  one  occasion  already,  when  stripped 
for  action  with  hostile  intent  in  a  foreign  harbor,  her  mere  appear- 
ance was  sufficient  to  compel  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican merchantmen  that  had  previously  been  defiantly  refused.  As 
flagship  of  the  squadron  that  represented  the  United  States  at  the 
recent  naval  assemblage  at  Sael,  Germany,  she  was  the  most 
admired  of  all  the  vessels  present,  and  the  praise  lavished  upon  her 
by  naval  experts  of  many  countries  is  most  gratifying  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  well  as  flattering  to  the  naval  engineers  and  construc- 
tors whose  genius  created  her.  The  Emperor  of  Oermany  examined 
her  critically,  especially  in  the  engine  department  and  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  machinery  and  the  exquisite  order  in  which  he 
f oimd  it  that  he  was  profuse  in  complimentary  expressions  to  Mr. 
Andrade,  her  chief  engineer,  and  gave  greater  evidence  of  his 
admiration  by  subsequently  ordering  the  chief  engineers  of  the 
German  war-ships,  in  the  harbor,  to  go  on  board  the  New  York 
and  see  how  perfectly  great  engines  can  be  made  and  how  well  they 
may  be  kept. 

The  second  large  cruiser — ^the  Olympia — as  built  is  of  about 
5,800  tons  displacement  and  is  very  like  the  New  York  in  appear- 
ance, though  smaller.  She  was  built  by  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
San  Francisco,  under  a  contract  the  same  in  details  as  that  for  the 
New  York.  She  exceeded  her  contract  speed  by  1.69  knots  and 
won  for  the  contractors  the  enormous  premium  of  $300,000. 

The  authorizing  act  of  Congress  fixed  the  limit  of  cost  of  the 
3,000-ton  cruisers  at  11,100,000  each,  and  when  proposals  for 
their  construction  were  issued  it  was  found  that  no  ship-building 
firm  would  bid  on  them  at  that  price.  Under  authority  of  the  same 
law  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  directed  their  construction  at  navy 
yards  and  they  were  built  in  that  way,  the  CincmnaH  at  New  York 
and  the  Raleigh  at  Norfolk.  Triple-expansion  twin-screw  engines 
for  both  were  built  at  the  New  York  navy  yard  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Chief  Engineers  James  £L   Chasmar  and   George 
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Kearney,  U.  8.  Nayy.  These  engineB  have  equaled  in  performance 
any  bnilt  by  contract  and  the  records  of  the  Nayy  Department  show 
that  their  actual  cost  was  less  per  horse-power  than  contract-built 
engines.  They  differ  from  large  triple-expansion  engines  of  the 
usual  type  in  haying  two  low-pressure  cylinders  each,  the  fining 
in  of  the  ship  not  leaying  room  for  the  location  of  single  low- 
pressure  cylinders  of  sufficient  diameter. 

The  2,000  ton  cruisers  became  the  DeiraUy  Marblehead^  and 
Montgomery.  The  cost  of  each,  ezdusiye  of  premiums,  was  limited 
by  the  enabling  act  of  Congress  to  1700,000,  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment fixed  eighteen  knots  as  their  required  speed.  Contractors 
bid  in  excess  of  the  limit  under  these  conditions  and  in  consequence 
the  proposals  were  modified  by  making  seventeen  knots  the  limit  of 
required  speed.  Contracts  for  two  of  them  were  made  with  the 
Columbian  Iron  Works  of  Baltimore  for  f612,500  each  and  for  the 
third — ^the  MarbleJiead — ^with  Harrison  Loring,  Boston,  for 
9874,000,  the  premium  offered  in  each  case  being  926,000  for  each 
quarter-knot  in  excess  of  seventeen.  All  had  vertical  triple-expan- 
sion twin-screw  engines  of  bureau  design.'  The  machinery  for  the 
MarbUhead  was  built  by  sub-contract  by  the  Quintard  Iron  Works 
of  New  York.  On  their  trial  trips  all  exceeded  the  required  speed 
by  considerably  more  than  one  knot  and  the  Montgome/ry  by  more 
than  two,  earning  a  premium  of  9200,000,  which  is  by  far  the 
greatest  premium  any  of  our  new  ships  has  won  in  proportion  to 
the  contract  price. 

The  steel  practice- vessel  Banerofi^  designed  for  the  training  of 
cadets  at  the  Naval  Academy,  was  built  by  the  Samuel  L.  Moore  and 
Sons  Company,  Elizabethport,  New  Jersey,  the  premium  offered  in 
her  case  being  96,000  per  quarter-knot,  on  which  basis  she  won 
945,000.  The  contract  price  was  9260,000.  The  name  of  this 
vessel  was  bestowed  in  memory  of  the  distinguished  American 
historian,  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
during  the  first  part  of  the  administration  of  President  James  K. 
Polk,  and  through  whose  infiuence  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy was  established. 

The  Fiftieth  Congress,  which  had  dealt  so  liberally  with  the 
navy  by  authorizing  the  ships  that  have  been  mentioned  in  this 
chapter,  continued  its  good  work  at  its  last  session  by  directing  the 
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oonttrvetion  of  two  steel  gan-boAt8  of  the  most,  approved  type 
and  ^<  one  ram  for  hwrlxw-defeiice,  of  the  general  tjpe  ftpptt>Yed  bj 
the  Naval  Adviaory  Board  in  their  report  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Navy  of  November  seventh,  1881,  of  liiehif^eBt  practicable 3peed." 
The  two  gnn-boata,  named  OoMne  and  JfacMos,  were  bnilt  by  the 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine,  a  speed  of  thirteen  knots  main- 
tained  for  foor  hours  with  a  premiom  and  penalty  danse  of  96,000 
per  qnarter-lcBOt  being  die  chief  requirement  of  the  ccmtract.  Each 
exceeded  the  contraet  speed  by  about  two  and  one-half  kn<te.  When 
completed  and  put  in  service  these  two  gun-boats  were  found  so 
dangerously  near  being  unstable  diat  they  were  taken  to  the  New 
Tork  navy  yard,  cut  in  two,  and  lengthened  enough  to  increase 
their  displacement  about  one  hundred  and  ten  tons  each. 

The  harbor-defense  ram  was  lUso  built  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works, 
her  general  design  being  from  plans  prepared  by  Rear  Admiral 
Daniel  Ammfon,  U.  8.  Navy,  a  distinguished  ofiBcer  who  for  many 
years  has  advocated  th%ram  as  a  formidable  weapon  in  naval  war- 
fare. The  name — Katahdin — given  this  craft  is  that  of  a  otoutain 
in  Maine,  and  was  formerly  borne  by  one  of  the  ^^  Ninety-day '' 
gua-boats.  With  the  exception  of  a  light  battery  of  machine  guns 
her  offensive  power  lies  wholly  in  her  speed  and  ram. 

During  die  first  session  of  the  Fifty-first  Oongress  a  new  de- 
parture in  our  naval  construotion  was  taken  by  authorising  the 
building  of  three  sea-going,  coast-line  battle-ships,  ^Hleaigned  to 
carry  the  heaviest  armor  and  most  powerful  ordnance  .  .  .  and 
to  have  die  highest  practicable  qpeed  for  vessels  of  their  class,  to 
cost,  exclusive  of  armament  and  of  any  premiums  that  may  be  paid 
for  in<»reased  speed,  not  exceeding  four  million  dollars  each.'' 
These  powerful  ships — ^the  Indiana^  Jfossoc/mMttt,  and  Oregon — are 
now  approaching  completion,  the  two  former  at  the  works  of  die 
Oramp  Company  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Oregon  at  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  San  Francisco.  They  will  be  of  about  10,  SOD  tons  diq[>liiee' 
ment  each,  and  their  fighting  factors — battery,  steam  power,  and 
armor — are  combined  in  such  proportions  that  they  will  be  fully  the 
equals  of  any  batde  ships  now  afloat. 

The  same  act  that  provided  for  the  building  of  these  bat^e  ships 
also  anthorized  the  construction  of  one  protected  croiser  of  about 
7,300  tons  displacement,  to  have  a  maximum  speed  of  twenty*0D» 
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knots;  one  swift  torpedo  cmiser  of  abont  750  tons  displacement,  to 
have  not  less  than  twenty-three  knots  speed,  to  cost  not  more  than 
$350,000;  and  one  torpedo  boat.  The  act  repeated  a  previous 
clause  requiring  all  parts  of  the  vessels  to  be  of  domestic  manu- 
facture. The  torpedo  cruiser  has  never  been  undertaken  for  the 
reason  that  the  price  fixed  by  Congress  as  the  limit  of  cost  was  con- 
sidered by  engineers  and  builders  insufficient  to  procure  a  vessel  of 
the  size  and  speed  specified.  The  torpedo  boat,  named  E}ric89(m  in 
honor  of  the  great  engineer,  was  built  by  contract  by  the  Iowa  Iron 
Works  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  running  a 
successful  steam  trial.  A  fatality  seems  to  have  followed  her  from 
her  inception;  unforseen  obstacles  delayed  her  completion  more 
than  two  years  beyond  the  contract  time,  and  repeated  efforts  to 
run  a  trial  trip  have  failed  from  accidents  to  her  machinery.  The 
most  distressing  casualty  that  has  befallen  her  was  the  bursting  of  a 
steam  pipe  while  running  at  high  speed,  this  killing  three  and 
severely  injuring  five  men  of  the  engineer's  force  employed  by  the 
contractors. 

The  large  swift  cruiser  was  given  the  name  Columbia^  and  her 
remarkable  speed  and  beautiful  appearance  have  combined  to  make 
her  the  pride  of  the  new  navy  and  have  won  for  her  the  popular 
appellation,  <^  The  Gem  of  the  Ocean. "  The  name  bestowed  upon 
her  is  in  accordance  with  a  law  requiring  vessels  of  her  size  to  be 
to  be  named  after  states  of  the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia 
being  regarded  as  a  state  for  this  purpose.  While  work  was  pro- 
gressing on  the  designs  for  this  so-called  commerce-destroyer.  Chief 
Engineer  N.  P.  Towne,  U.  8.  Navy,  then  director  of  the  drafting 
room  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  facetiously  dubbed  her 
the  PiraUj  and  this  name,  being  seized  upon  by  the  newspapers  as 
appropriate,  clung  to  her  long  after  the  authorized  name  was  an- 
nounced, and  has  appeared  many  times  in  serious  use  both  at  home 
and  abroad  in  descriptions  of  the  ship.  The  Oolumfna  was  built  by 
the  Cramp.  Company  from  designs  furnished  by  the  Bureaus  of 
Steam  Engineering  and  Construction  and  Repair,  the  contract  price 
being  $2,725,000.  A  speed  of  twenty-one  knots  maintained  for 
four  consecutive  hours  was  specified  and  a  premium  of  $60,000 
offered  for  each  quarter-knot  in  "excess  of  this,  while  a  penalty  was 
provided  of  $25,000  for  each  quarter-knot  the  speed  might  fall 
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below  twenty-one  knots.  The  official  steam  trial  took  place 
November  18th,  1893,  and  the  Oolvmbia  maintained  for  foar  con- 
secntiye  hours  the  remarkable  speed  of  22.8  knots;  the  premiam  for 
seven  quarter-knots  in  excess  of  the  contract  speed  amounted  to 
$860,000. 

For  the  legislation  that  called  this  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
engineer's  art  into  eidstence  the  naval  service  is  indebted  to  Honor- 
able Charles  A.  Boutelle  more  than  to  any  one  man,  while  credit  for 
her  wonderful  steaming  qualities  belongs  to  Engineer-in-Ohief 
George  W.  Melville.  Mr.  Boutelle  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  he  had  much 
opposition  to  overcome,  both  in  his  committee  room  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  before  the  building  of  the  ship  was  voted.  This 
opposition  was  based  upon  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  building  a 
ship  of  the  size  and  speed  proposed,  and  also  as  to  the  propriety  of 
providing  vessels  of  such  a  type  for  the  navy.  Mr.  Boutelle  knew, 
just  as  Mr.  Isherwood  had  known  years  before  when  he  had  pro- 
jected the  Wa/mpanoagi  that  the  mere  possession  of  such  a  vessel 
in  time  of  war  yields  an  invaluable  advantage  to  the  nation  owning 
it,  and  his  faith  on  the  subject  was  not  theoretical,  for  as  a  volunteer 
officer  he  had  learned  in  the  hard  school  of  experience  the  most 
useful  lessons  of  naval  warfare. 

When  the  question  of  supplying  power  to  drive  the  ship  at  the 
high  speed  desired  was  being  considered  at  the  Navy  Department, 
Engineer-in-Chief  Melville  proposed  to  secure  it  by  installing  three 
screws,  an  unusual  but  not  novel  practice,  for  we  have  seen  in 
former  chapters  that  some  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  iron-clads  during 
the  Civil  War  had  as  many  as  four  screws,  and  triple  screws  had 
been  applied  more  recently  to  small  torpedo  cruisers  in  Europe. 
Secretary  Tracy  hesitated  about  undertaking  such  an  experiment  on 
so  large  and  expensive  a  scale  and  gave  his  approval  only  after  the 
most  earnest  arguments  from  Melville,  who  well  knew  that  any- 
thing short  of  complete  success  would  involve  his  own  professional 
ruin.  To  all  who  knew  the  prominent  part  taken  by  Mr.  Melville 
in  establishing  the  characteristics  of  this  great  ship,  it  was  a  source 
of  gratification  to  observe  that  the  principal  credit  for  the  achieve- 
ment was  accorded  him  when  the  trial  performance  of  the  vessel 
became  a  triumph. 
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Thoai^  mfttchleM  in  her  cIam  when  oompared  with  fonigi 
yettels,  the  Cbhim6ia  has  not  been  free  from  attack  by  theorista 
within  onr  own  oonntary.  It  has  been  asserted  that  she,  or  her  ^ 
in  general,  is  not  as  well  adapted  f<M'  war  purposes  as  a  swift  armed 
mail  steamer;  that  in  spite  of  her  high  trial  speed,  no  speed  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  better  mail  steamers  can  be  developed  by 
her  under  the  nsnal  conditions  of  service,  and  that  the  migineen 
and  firemen  of  the  navy  cannot  drive  her  at  the  rate  obtained  bj 
the  picked  men  used  in  running  contractors'  trial  trips.  The  fint 
objection  to  her  type — that  regarding  her  qualities  as  a  combatant 
in  comparison  with  commercial  steamers — ^has  been  answered  suf- 
ficiently in  Chapter  XXYII.  To  the  other  criticisms  noted  the 
Columbia  herself  has  recently  replied  satisfactorily  by  her  perform- 
ance in  returning  to  the  United  States  from  Europe  after  having  been 
an  object  of  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  Kiel  naval  celebration. 

To  settle  the  question  of  her  endurance  at  sea,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  ordered  her  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  full  speedy 
without  using  forced  draft  except  the  last  day  of  the  voyage.  He 
Oolwnbta  left  Southampton,  England,  shortly  after  noon  on  Friday 
the  26th  of  July,  1896,  and  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  at  d.59  a.  m. 
the  next  Friday,  having  made  a  run  of  8,000  knots  in  six  days, 
twenty-three  hours  and  forty-nine  minutes,  or  at  an  average  speed 
of  18.41  knots  per  hour  for  the  whole  distance.  The  daily  perform- 
ance is  shown  by  the  following  summary  of  her  log,  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers : 

''Friday,  July  36.— Passed  the  Needles  at  2  p.  m.,  and  the 
Lizard  at  9.50  p.  m.  ;  making  from  18  to  19  knots  in  the  Channel. 
Light  westerly  wind. 

'^  Saturday,  July  27. — ^Moderate  sea;  light  to  fresh  northerly 
wind.  Distance  run  to  noon,  406  miles.  (3oal,  196.25  tons. 
Average  revolution  of  engines:  starboard,  97.2;  port,  97.3;  center, 
96.6.  Leaky  tubes  in  one  boiler  rendered  that  boiler  useless  for 
seven  hours. 

^' Sunday,  July  28. — Gentle  breezes,  smooth  sea.  Disttncc 
run,  460  miles.  Goal,  201.25  tons.  Average  revolutions:  star- 
board, 104.1;  port,  103.9;  center,  103.7. 

^'  Monday,  July  29.— Smooth  sea,  fresh  S.  S.  W.  wind,    Di» 
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tanoe  nin,  462  miles.  Goal,  226.5  tons.  Ayerage  reyolationB: 
starboard,  106.8;  port,  105.8;  center,  105.7. 

**  Tuesday,  July  30. — Fresh  breeze  from  W.  by  S.  Distance 
run  to  noon,  450  miles.  Coal,  229.76  tons.  Ayerage  reyolutions: 
starboard,  103.2;  port,  1*3.3  ;  center,  102.6.  Slowed  for  four 
hours  on  account  of  fog  and  heayy  sea. 

''Wednesday,  July  31.— Fresh  breeze  from  W.  S.  W.  Dis- 
tance run  to  noon,  455  miles.  Goal,  230  tons.  Ayerage  reyolu- 
tions: starboard,  105.9;  port,  106.9;  center,  105.1. 

*' Thursday,  August  1. — Fresh  breeze  from  W.  S.  W.  Dis- 
tance run  to  noon,  453  miles.  Coal,  230  tons.  Ayerage  reyolutioos: 
starboard,  106;  port,  104.9;  ceflter,  104.4. 

^^  Friday,  August  2. — Passed  Sandy  Hook  lightship  at  8.59 
A.  M.  Distance  run  since  preceding  noon,  405  miles.  Coal 
burned  to  9  A.  M.,  221  tons.     Ooal  on  hand  at  noon,  328  tons. 
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About  eleyen  tons  should  be  deducted  from  the  daily  coal  con- 
sumption to  account  for  that  used  in  running  auxiliary  machinery. 
An  inspection  of  the  bunkers  after  the  run  showed  a  surplus  on  hand 
great  enough  to  indicate  that  the  amount  charged  each  day  exceeded 
that  actually  used  by  about  ten  per  centum.  The  mean  draft  of 
water  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  yoyage  was  24  feet,  2^ 
inches,  corresponding  to  a  displacement  of  about  8,150  tons,  or  800 
tons  more  than  the  displacement  on  the  acceptance  trial  trip. 
Natural  draft  was  used  the  whole  trip,  it  haying  been  found  impos- 
sible with  the  force  on  board  to  supply  coal  from  the  remote  bunkers 
the  last  day  in  suflScient  quantity  to  permit  of  forcing  the  fires. 
The  engineers'  force  of  the  Chlvmbia  numbered  196  men  of  all 
ratings,  the  working  force  being  less  than  this  by  about  a  dozen  inen 
detailed  as  mess  cooks,  and  by  the  daily  sick  list;  sixty  men  from 
the  deck  force  were  sent  to  duty  in  the  fire-rooms,  but  eyen  with  this 
help  the  force  was  inadequate  and  the  work  was  most  killing  for  all. 

The  few  officers  who  directed  the  remarkable  performance  of 
the  Columbians  machinery  deserye  mention,  for  upon  them  fell  a 
laborious  and  yexing  task,  and  a  yery  serious  responsibility:  the 
latter  not  confined  to  the  safety  of  machinery  and  boilers  at  high 
power  and  the  liyes  of  a  large  company  of  men,  but  inyolyed  also 
the  reputation  of  the  American  navy  and  of  American  ship-builders, 
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for  the  ran  of  the  Oohmbia  was  watched  by  tlie  whole  worid. 
They  were,  Ohief  Engineer  William  H.  Harris;  Passed  Aasistaiit 
Engineer  Martin  Bevington;  Assistant  Engineers  W.  H.  McGrann 
and  G^rge  H.  Sheppard,  and  Naval  Cadets  (engineer  diyision) 
B.  E.  McMorris  and  Ralph  H.  Ghappell.  Only  six  directing 
officers  in  all.  There  are  as  many,  or  more,  licensed  engineers  in 
each  watch  on  board  the  swift  trans-atlantic  mail  steamers  with  the 
speed  of  which  the  Columbia  was  forced  to  compete.  Mr.  Beving- 
ton was  severely  injured  in  a  street-car  accident  shortly  before  die 
Oolwnbia  left  Southampton,  but  realizing  Hie  importance  of  the 
task  ahead  of  the  ship  he  voluntarily  undertook  his  duties  and  aided 
greatly  in  making  the  voyage  a  triumphal  one.  Oaptain  Bnmner 
speaks  thus  of  him  in  his  official  report  of  the  Columbians  run: 

^<  I  feared  that  I  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  valuable  services  of 
Passed  Assistant  Engineer  Bevington  of  our  engineer  force,  as  he 
met  with  a  severe  and  painful  accident  just  previous  to  our  de- 
parture from  Southampton,  which  placed  him  on  the  sick  list.  He 
left  the  list,  however,  though  still  suffering  severely  from  the  effecti 
of  the  accident,  and  took  his  watch  and  duty  in  the  engine  room  all 
the  way  over. 
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This  voyage  of  the  Gohi/mbia  was  by  far  the  fastest  trans-atlandc 
or  loug-distance  passage  ever  made  by  a  vessel  of  war,  and  proved 
that  in  her  the  United  States  owns  a  steamer  that  can  sustain  for  as 
loug  a  period  as  will  ever  be  necessary  a  sea-speed  greater  than  that 
of  any  but  a  very  few  of  the  Atlantic  '*  greyhounds,*'  while  her 
speed  under  natural  draft  was  but  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  fastest 
mail  steamers  running  over  the  same  route  with  adequate  force  iu 
their  engine  departments,  and  habitually  using  forced  draft.  This 
is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  the  best  performance  of  the 
swiftest  Atlantic  liners  between  Southampton  and  New  York: 

Faerst  Bismarck 6  days,  10  hours,  32  minutes. 

Normannia 6  <*  12  '«  30  " 

Paris 6  ''  16  ''  43  ** 

New  York 6  *'  17  ''  U  *' 

Augusta  Victoria 6  ''  20  ''  22  " 

St.  Louis 6  *'  18  '*  47  *' 

U.  8.  8.  Columbia 6  ''  23  <'  49  '' 
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When  the  orders  for  the  Oolumbia  to  make  this  long  sea-trial 
were  issued^  the  antagonists  of  speed  as  a  factor  in  nayal  warfare 
were  happy,  for  they  belieyed  her  incapable  of  maintaining  a  high 
speed  for  any  considerable  time  and  confidently  expected  her  failnre 
to  fnrnish  the  final  argument  against  the  policy  of  building  war 
Vessels  in  which  steam  is  given  predominant  space.  Even  the 
friends  of  her  type,  knowing  the  disadvantages  under  which  she 
labored  from  lack  of  engineering  penofmel^  were  very  modest  in  pre- 
dicting the  result.  The  two  men  most  directly  interested  in  her  suc- 
cess— ^Engineer-in-Ohief  Melville,  and  Mr.  Oharles  H.  Gramp,  her 
builder — did  not  anticipate  a  better  record  than  eight  days  in  cross- 
ing, and  this  estimate  of  time  was  about  the  average  of  the  range 
established  by  betting  men,  for  the  sporting  fraternity  seized  upon 
the  event  and  pools  were  sold  on  it  in  many  cities.  Yerj  few  and 
very  sanguine  were  those  who  expected  to  see  her  in  New  York 
before  Saturday  afternoon  or  Sunday  morning. 

Friday,  August  2,  was  eagerly  looked  forward  to,  for  it  was 
expected  that  the  incoming  mail  steamers  that  day  would  have  passed 
the  Oolvmbia  and  would  bring  tidings  of  her  progress.  When, 
therefore,  the  news  was  flashed  to  New  York  early  that  morning 
that  the  ColwmMa  was  off  Fire  Island  there  was  much  surprise  and 
doubt,  but  the  latter  was  quickly  dispelled  by  the  great  white 
cruiser  herself  as  she  rushed  into  New  York  Bay  and  moved  majes- 
tically up  the  North  River,  being  cheered  as  she  passed  by  thou- 
sands of  people  assembled  at  the  Battery  and  on  the  piers,  and 
answering  with  hoarse  blasts  of  her  steam-whistle  the  congratula- 
tory screams  of  innumerable  river-craft.  The  Hamburg- American 
liner  Augusta  Victoria  followed  the  CohmJna  out  of  the  English 
Channel  five  hours  behind  her,  with  the  boasted  intention  of  beat- 
ing her  to  New  York.  She  did  not  see  the  Colvmbia  on  the  voyage 
and  her  people  were  so  confident  they  had  passed  her  in  the  night 
and  left  her  far  astern  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  New  York 
quarantine  station  at  noon,  Friday,  the  bluff  German  captain  shouted 
derisively,  **  Where  is  that  white  whirlwind  now?"  The  answer 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  him  and  rudely  disillusioned  his  pas- 
sengers; for  it  said  the  Colwmbia  had  passed  up  the  harbor  hours 
before. 

The  Fift}  -first  Congress  completed  the  excellent  work  it  had 
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performed  in  strengtheiiing  the  navy  by  authorizing  at  the  cloae 
its  laet  session  the  constmction  of  another  commerce  destroyer, 
sister-ship  of  the  Oohtmbia.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Oolttmbia, 
Bontelle  was  responsible  for  this  ship,  his  practical  knowledge 
naTal  affiurs  assuring  him  of  the  importance  of  possessing  a 
yery  swift  cruisers  as  a  menace  to  grasping  powers  that  have  a 
OTer-sea  commerce  to  protect.  The  new  vessel  was  bnilt  bj  th( 
Cramp  Company  and  was  named  Mtn/Mopolis.  The  contract  re 
qoirements  were  identical  with  those  for  the  Golttmbia.  Od  her 
trial  trip,  which  took  place  July  14, 1894,  she  developed  over  20,000 
horse-power  and  maintained  for  f onr  consecutive  hours  the  unpre- 
cedented speed  of  28.073  knots  per  hour,  for  which  her  builders 
received  a  premium  of  1414,600.  The  MiwMopoUs  is  probably  « 
swifter  and  better  ship  than  the  Columbia^  but  as  the  latter  haa  had 
longer  and  more  varied  sea-experience  it  has  been  thought  proper 
to  describe  her  performance  more  at  length  as  representative  of  the 
type.  The  following  popular  coniparisons  of  certain  features  of  the 
JOnnaapolis  are  interesting,  and  are  quoted  from  a  lecture  delivered 
at  the  Naval  War  College  by  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  Ira  K. 
HolUs,  U.  S.  Navy,  in  October,  1892: 

^'  Her  low-pressure  piston,  which  is  92  inches  in  diameter,  has 
an  area  of  46  square  feet,  a  very  comfortable  6  feet  by  8  feet  state- 
room  on  board  ship,  and  this  piston  has  an  initial  load  of  100  tons, 
equal  to  the  weight  of  three  locomotives.  The  mean  piston  speed 
at  maximum  power  will  be  11  miles  an  hour,  and  the  maximum 
speed  16  miles  an  hour.  The  tip  of  the  propeller  blades  will  moTe 
through  the  water  at  the  moderate  rate  of  75  miles  an  hour.  The 
condenser  tubes,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would  form  a  tube  33  miles 
long,  and,  if  flattened  out,  would  cover  about  f  of  an  acre.  The 
cooling  water  passed  through  these  tubes  will  be  equal  to  36,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  enough  to  supply  a  large  city  with  water.  The 
main  boilers,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would  form  a  tunnel  156  feet 
long,  and  large  enough  for  a  train  of  cars  to  pass  through.  I^ 
divided  up  into  rooms,  they  would  supply  a  hotel  with  16  fair-siied 
bed-rooms.  The  heating  surface  is  equal  to  1}  acres.  The  grate 
surface,  if  arranged  on  one  grate,  would  equal  one  small  town  lot  of 
20  feet  front  and  77  feet  depth.     The  boiler  tubes,  placed  end  to 
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end,  would  be  13^  miles  long.  The  blowers  are  capable  of  supply- 
ing 84,000,000  cubic  feet  of  air  an  hour,  which  would  supply  a  good- 
sized  yacht  with  a  ten-knot  breeze. 

^<  The  coal  required  for  a  full-power  run  across  the  Atlantic 
would  supply  150  families  for  one  year  in  New  York  State.  With 
20,000  horse-power  she  would  lift  herself  (7,500  tons  weight)  to  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  in  three  minutes,  if  hoisting  ropes  were  coiled 
around  drums  on  the  shafts.  If  the  engines  were  set  up  on  shore 
and  used  as  a  catapult,  they  would  throw  a  800-pound  weight  with 
such  velocity  that  it  would  go  off  into  space  entirely  clear  of  the 
earth's  influence.  The  fictions  of  Jules  Yeme  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance by  the  side  of  this  coal-eating  monster  of  the  nineteenth  cen. 
tury." 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-second  Oongress,  an  act, 
approved  July  19,  1893,  authorized  the  construction  of  one  armored 
cruiser  of  the  general  type  of  the  Neu)  York  and  <^  one  sea-going. 


n.   8.   ABMORXD  CRUIBBR  ^'BBOOKLYN." 

Lenifth  on  1.  w.  1.,  400  ft.  6  inches ;  beiui),  04  ft  8  inches ;  mean  draft,  24  feet ;  dis- 
placement, 9,270  tons. 

coast* line  battle-ship,  designed  to  carry  the  heaviest  armor  and  most 
powerful  ordnance,  with  a  displacement  of  about  9,000  tons,  to  have 
the  highest  practicable  speed  for  vessels  of  its  class,  and  to  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  armament  and  of  any  premiums  that  may  be  paid  for  in- 
creased speed,  not  exceeding  four  million  dollars."  In  designing 
these  two  ships  the  Bureaus  of  Steam  Engineering  and  Construction 
and  Bepair  introduced  many  improvements  gained  by  experience 
with  the  work  on  former  vessels  of  the  same  types,  and  produced 
what  .are  probably  the  best  examples  of  ship  designs  now  in  our 
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navy.  Contracts  for  both  yeBsels  were  awarded  the  Cramp  Con- 
pany  and  they  are  now  weU  advanced  towards  completion.  The 
armored  cmiser,  named  Brooklyn^  is  twenty  feet  longer  and  of  about 
seyen  hundred  tons  more  displacement  than  the  jy&w  York.  Her 
engines  are  the  same,  bnt  certain  changes  in  the  dimensions  sod 
arrangement  of  boilers  give  her  about  600  square  feet  more  heating 
sorface.  A  marked  departure  from  former  practice  givea  her  three 
very  tall  smoke-pipes  (100  feet  above  the  grates)  to  obtain  extraord- 
inary furnace  draft  without  the  use  of  blowers.  The  battle-ship— 
the  Itnoa — ^is  over  1,000  tons  displacement  greater  than  iheJMiam 
class,  and  is  larger  in  all  particulars.  Her  engines  and  boilers  are 
designed  for  11,000  horse-power  as  against  9,000  in  the  Indiana 
class. 

Three  light-draft  gun-boats  were  authorized  by  the  last  navsl 
appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  and  after 


THS   **  HASHVOLLB." 

Length  on  1.  w.  1.,  220  ft. ;  beam,  88  ft  3  In. ;  dUp.,  1,S71  tons. 

the  usual  process  of  issuing  proposals  and  receiving  sealed  bids  in 
competition  from  ship-builders,  contracts  for  all  three  were  awarded 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry-Dock  Company,  of  New- 
port News,  Virginia.  First  known  officially  as  Gunboats  Nos.  7,  8 
and  B,  these  vessels  have  been  named  after  the  cities  of  Nashville,  Wil- 
mington (Delaware),  and  Helena,  and  are  now  nearing  completion. 
The  JViashville^  and  WUmingUm  were  launched  October  19th,  1895, 
from  the  same  ways,  they  having  been  built  <^  tandem"  in  the  same 
slip  to  economize  room  in  the  ship-yard.     The  Ufa^hMUj  SSO  feat 
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long  and  about  1,870  tons  displacement,  has  a  pecnliar  arrangement 
of  machinery.  Her  twin  screws  are  actuated  by  two  sets  of  vertical 
inyerted  qnadruple-ezpansion  engines,  haying  cylinder  diameters  of 
11,  17,  24,  and  34  inches  respectively,  with  a  stroke  of  18  inches. 
The  low-pressure  cylinders  are  placed  forward  of  the  others  and  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  disconnected  when  it  is  not  desired  to 
run  the  engines  at  full  power.  The  remaining  cylinders  may  be  run 
as  triple-expansion  engines  of  the  usual  arrangement.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  having  two  sets  of  boilers,  four  water-tube  boilers  of  the 
Yarrow  type  carrying  250  pounds  pressure,  and  two  ordinary  cylin- 
drical boilers  designed  to  carry  160  pounds  pressure.  When  the 
engines  are  working  at  full  power  all  the  boilers  will  be  used,  the 
Yarrow  boilers  supplying  steam  directly  to  the  high-pressure  cylin- 
ders, while  the  other  boilers  will  deliver  their  steam  to  the  first 
intermediate  cylinder — or  into  the  first  receiver — where  it  wUl  meet 
the  high-pressTure  exhaust  at  160  pounds  pressure.  This  novel,  but 
purely  scientific,  combination  was  devised  by  Passed  Assistant  Engi- 
neers Frank  H.  Bailey  and  Ira  N.  HoUis,  on  duty  in  the  Bureau  of 
Steam  Engineering.  The  contract  requires  the  Nashmlle^  when 
weighted  to  a  mean  draft  of  11  feet,  to  average  14  knots  for  four 
consecutive  homrs,  during  which  period  the  air-pressure  in  the  ash- 
pits of  the  cylindrical  boilers  shall  not  exceed  one  inch  of  water, 
and  in  the  ash-pits  of  the  coil  boilers  two  inches. 

The  WxJmwngUm^  and  JBelmOj  sister  ships,  are  250  feet,  6  inches 
long  on  the  load  water  line,  40  feet  beam,  and  are  limited  to  a  mean 
draft  of  about  8  feet  10  inches  to  adapt  them  for  cruising  in  shallow 
rivers.  They  will  have  one  military  mast  and  no  sails.  A  feature 
in  their  construction  is  the  possession  of  two  rudders,  one  forward 
of  the  other,  to  give  great  area  for  turning  purposes.  Twin-screw 
vertical  triple-expansion  engines  of  the  usual  type  and  six  single- 
ended  cylindrical  boilers  comprise  the  motive  power.  The  contract 
requires  a  speed  of  thirteen  knots  maintained  for  four  hours  and 
provides  a  premium  and  penalty  of  $20,000  per  knot,  the  same  pro- 
vision existing  in  the  contract  for  the  Ncahville. 

The  first  naval  appropriation  bill  that  came  before  the  Fifty- 
third  Congress  received  an  unusual  amount  of  attention  in  the  form 
of  talk,  the  question  of  further  strengthening  the  navy  being  debated 
at  length,  during  which  debate  the  orators  on  each  side  did  not  fail 
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to  daim  for  their  politiMl  partiot  all  the  oredit  for  the  naval  ooi- 
ttmotion  that  hai  g«Hie  before.  The  end  did  not  justify  the  pro- 
ceeding, for  all  that  came  of  thii  lengthy  debate  was  antkori^  to 
bnild  three  torpedo  boats.  Even  this  did  not  inT<dTe  any  new 
appropriation,  for  the  act  specified  that,  ^*  The  Secretary  of  the  Nstj 
is  hereby  anthoriied  to  use  the  f onr  hnndred  and  fif^  thonssnd 
dollars  ^  for  the  additional  cmiser  of  the  Vmmiua  type,'  appropri- 
ated by  the  act  of  March  second,  1889,  or  so  mnch  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  for  tiie  constmetion,  armament,  and  equipment  of 
threa  torpedo  boats^  to  cost,  all  together,  not  more  than  die  said 
snm  of  fotir  hnndred  and  fifty  Aoasand  dollars."  The  three  boats, 
deiBigned  to  be  laige  and  swift,  are  now  beiag  bnilt  by  the  Colnm- 
bian  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


U,  B.  QtTMEOAS  **  WIUOHGTON "  (AHD   ''HBLBNA.") 

LsDgth  on  I.  w.  1.,  350  ft.  6  in ;  beam,  40  ft.  2  in.;  disp.,  1,S92  tons. 

The  next,  and  final,  session  of  the  Fifty-third  Oongress  i^t>Tide4 
mnch  more  liberally  for  new  ships,  authority  being  granted  for  dis 
constmction  by  contract  of  two  sea-going  coast-line  battle-riiips  of 
abont  10,000  toDs  displacement,  to  cost,  exdnsiye  of  armament, 
not  more  than  $4,000,000  each;  six  light-draft  composite  gnn-boats 
of  abont  1,000  tons  displacement,  to  cost  not  more  than  $380,000 
each,  and  three  torpedo  boats,  to  cost  not  more  than  $176,000  each. 
These  torpedo  boats  haye  been  designed  to  be  larger  than  any  before 
undertaken  in  onr  navy  and  tiie  contracts  for  them  demand  a  speed 
of  26  knots  per  hour. 

In  the  plans  for  four  of  the  six  gun-boats,  at  present  designated 
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by  the  nmnbers  10,  11,  12,  and  18,  several  important  departures 
from  accepted  practice  appear,  thej  going  back  to  a  type  similar  to 
the  Alert  class  of  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  idea  in  this  is 
to  provide  some  small  vessels  for  distant  cruising  that  will  be  able 
to  proceed  under  sail  and  not  be  subject  to  the  expensive  necessity 
of  frequently  seeking  a  dry-dock  for  repairs.  The  move  is  not 
regarded  by  naval  engineers  as  a  retrogression,  for  the  excellence 
of  the  type  proposed,  for  ordinary  cruising  service  in  time  of  peace, 


DESIGN  OF  SINGLE-SCREW  COMPOSITE  GUNBOATS  NOS.    10,  11,  12,    AND  13,  NOW  UNDER 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Length  on  L  w.  l,  168  feet ;  beam,  36  feet ;  disp.,  1,000  tons. 

is  recognized  by  all.  The  under-water  hull  framing  of  the  four 
vessels  will  be  of  steel  according  to  the  usaal  mode  of  construction, 
but  will  be  planked  instead  of  plated,  and  the  planking  will  be  cop- 
pered. A  single  screw  actuated  by  a  vertical  triple-expansion 
engine  of  only  800  horse-power  and  two  small  ^^  Scotch"  boilers 
will  be  the  chief  items  in  the  machinery  plant.  These  gun-boats  are 
to  be  barkentine-rigged,  spreading  11,000  feet  of  canvas,  and  are 
designed  to  have  the  overhanging  clipper- bow  that  looked  so  graceful 
before  we  became  accustomed  to  other  forms.  The  other  two  gun- 
boats, numbered  14,  and  15,  will  have  the  same  composite  form  of 
constraction  just  described;  but  otl^e^^ise  a^e  pf  modern  type,  haviug 
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twin-8crew8,  and  no  sail  power  except  Bteadying  sails  on  two  ligbt 
schooner  masts. 

The  two  battle-ships  have  been  designed  for  11,500  tons  dis- 
placement and  will  be  in  general  very  like  the  latoa  in  hull  and  in 
design  and  arrangement  of  machinery.  A  decidedly  new  featun 
has  been  adopted  for  these  big  ships  in  locating  the  turrets  for  the 
yni-inch  guns  on  top  of  the  Xlll-inch  gun  turrets.  The  set 
authorizing  the  building  of  these  ships  concludes  with  the  words, 
*^  and  one  of  said  battle-ships  shall  be  named  Keanarge. "  This  in 
deference  to  a  general  public  sense  of  bereavement  oyer  the  loss  of 
the  famous  sloop -of -war  JSjdar9arge  on  BoncadorBeef  a  year  before. 
The  sister-ship  of  the  new  Kearsarge  will,  according  to  law,  be  giren 
the  name  of  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Now  that  the  Giyil 
War  is  admitted  in  all  parts  of  our  country  to  be  over,  and  sectional 
feeling  has  so  far  yanished  that  friendly  gatherings  of  < <  blue~wd 
grey''  yeterans  on  famous  battle  fields  have  become  establuhed 
annual  features  of  our  social  life,  it  may  be  fitting  time  to  giye  the 
battle-ship,  sister  of  the  new  Kearsarge^  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Alabama.  ^ 


Sluoe  the  above  left  the  hands  of  the  antbor  the  ship  has  been  named  JTendcefcv 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

'*  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."— lf#u^  Tetta- 
mmt." 

00N0LU8IQN. 

THOSE  who  have  read  these  pages  to  this  point  have  obtained 
the  means  of  knowing  something  of  the  introduction  and  de- 
velopment of  steam  as  a  military  agent  in  the  United  States  navy, 
and  of  the  part  in  that  growth  taken  by  engineers  who  have  been 
identified  with  the  naval  service.  The  change  has  been  great  from 
the  FuUm  of  1837  to  the  Indiana  of  1896,  but,  great  as  it  has 
been,  one  wonders  after  reading  the  story  that  the  present  form  was 
not  sooner  attained.  Its  possibility  and  desirability  were  known 
long  before  the  realization.  From  the  day  of  Ericsson's  Monitor 
the  naval  world  has  known  perfectly  well  what  a  real  war-ship 
should  be — a  steam  engine  and  a  gan,  properly  joined  together — 
but  it  has  taken  a  whole  generation  to  allay  the  prejudices  and  effect 
the  compromises  necessary  before  the  combination  could  be  made. 
The  result,  in  the  form  of  a  modern  battle-ship,  is  a  majestic  monu- 
ment to  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  man  considered  as  an  engineer. 
Mr.  Ruskin  says  that  in  after  ages  this  century  will  be  especially 
famous  for  one  thing — "  It  will  always  be  said  of  us,  with  unabated 
reverence,  ^  They  built  ships  of  the  line. '  Take  it  all  in  all,  a  ship 
of  the  line  is  the  most  honorable  thing  that  man,  as  a  gregarious 
animal,  has  ever  produced."  And  much  more  in  the  same  strain. 
Commenting  upon  this,  Mr.  Ohurchin  his  ^^  Life  of  John  Ericsson  '' 
says,  ^ '  It  is  impossible  to  transfer  to  a  monitor  the  sentiment  con- 
nected with  a  ship-of-the-line,''  and  herein  lies  the  key  to  the  causes 
that  have  so  retarded  the  development  of  the  war-ship.  The  ship 
of  the  line  was  a  grand  object  and  with  it  great  deeds  were  done: 
hence  the  sentiment  that  so  exalted  it  and  has  lingered  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  later  days  long  after  the  ship  of  the  line  itself  passed 
away.  Such  sentiment  was  as  honorable  as  the  object  that  inspired 
it  and  against  it  engineers  have  no  right  to  rail,  though  it  has  done 
them  much  evil.     Its  effects  hay^  finally  b^en  pv^rgome^  and  the 
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engineers'  battle-ship  at  last  made  possible  is  so  far  superior  as  a 
sum  total  of  destructive  energy  and  as  an  epitome  of  the  capability 
of  man  that  the  past  may  well  be  allowed  its  own  memories.  Onr 
mastodon  of  iron  and  steel,  though  not  a  ship-of-the-line,  has  its 
proper  place  in  the  line  of  battle  and  time  will  transfer  to  it,  monitor 
though  it  is,  the  sentiment  that  glorified  its  tall  predecessor. 

Next  to  the  sentiment  that  strove  from  affection  to  preserve  old 
forms,  engineers  in  their  work  of  changing  navies  have  been  most 
hampered  by  what  may  be  termed  oflScial  precedent — a  sort  of 
slavery  to  past  practice.  The  rules  that  hedge  about  a  military 
organization  foster  in  a  peculiar  degree  respect  for  old  forms  and 
precedents  because  they  suffice  to  satisfy  superior  authority  and 
shield  from  censure  those  who  cling  to  them.  The  bald  statement, 
*<  It  has  always  been  so,"  is  too  often  an  all-sufficient  reason 
against  changes  that  may  involve  extra  brain  work  or  responsibili^, 
and  the  progressionist  finds  this  a  stone  wall  in  front  of  his 
endeavors.  Dread  of  responsibility  and  arrogance  of  office  are  twin, 
brothers,  and  they  are  the  discouragers  of  industry.  The  officers 
of  our  navy  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  developments  of  naval 
architecture,  steam,  and  the  gun,  know  too  well  how  iron-bound  are 
the  rules  of  past  practice. 

In  illustration  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  back  these  pages  and 
review  the  receptions  accorded  such  typical  vessels  as  the  Princeton^ 
Monitor^  and  Wampanoag  when  they  appeared  in  the  navy  as  fore- 
runners of  what  was  coming.  After  all  opposition  to  those  ships 
has  passed  into  history  it  is  noticeable  that  the  features  peculiar  to 
them  that  excited  the  greatest  opposition  are  now  combined  in  a 
harmonious  union  to  make  the  fighting  ship  of  to-day.  Is  it  too 
much  to  suggest  that  but  for  the  insistence  and  persistence  of 
engineers  our  IndiaTUis  and  Brooklyns  would  not  yet  exist  1  Public 
opinion  and  to  some  extent  naval  opinion  have  sustained  the  engineer 
in  his  revolt  against  precedent  and  sentiment,  but  to  him  is  due  the 
chief  praise  for  what  has  been  achieved. 

Steam  has  at  last  triumphed  in  its  long  warfare  with  sails,  and 
navies  are  much  better  for  it.  Looking  backward  upon  the  history 
of  that  struggle  one  realizes  that  but  for  accident  it  would  never 
have  existed.  The  modern  battle-ship,  stripped  of  the  refinements 
of  sciepce  which  ftre  not  essential  to  it,  is  just  what  Robert  Falton 
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called  his  Demohgos — a  steam  battery.  But  for  the  unexpected 
lack  of  opportunity  of  proving  the  superiority  in  battle  of  that 
structure  we  would  have  been  spared  the  fifty  years  of  strife,  with 
all  the  engendered  animosities,  that  have  been  wasted  in  bringing 
the  steam  fighting  ship  back  to  its  original  form.  With  the  passing 
of  sails  vanishes  also  the  dream,  so  long  cherished,  of  restoring  in 
some  useful  form  the  picturesque  fabrics  of  other  days  with  all  their 
masts  and  spars  and  without  engines  or  engineers.  Few  indeed  to- 
day would  seriously  propose  a  sailing  vessel  for  military  purposes 
any  more  than  we  would  advocate  slings  or  spears  as  weapons  of 
war  or  implements  for  the  instruction  of  omr  cadets  and  apprentices. 

The  history  of  the  steam  fighting  ship  has  now  been  traced  from 
the  rude  beginning  to  the  present  gigantic  and  expensive  form.  In 
its  contemplation  a  curious  thought  suggests  itself.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  the  wealth  of  nations  and  all  the  arts  of  men  were 
lavished  upon  those  great  cathedrals  that  are  still  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  Now,  after  centuries  of  political  and  social  advance- 
ment, all  great  nations  are  expending  their  substance  and  skill  upon 
these  huge  battle-sbips.  Those  of  old  time  built  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  that  righteousness  might  hold  dominion  over  the  spirits  of 
men  ;  we,  with  all  our  enlightenment,  build  the  most  powerful  en- 
gines for  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  that  the  earth  has  ever 
seen.  This  is  the  contrast  that  at  first  thought  abruptly  presents 
itself,  but  after  consideration  the  question  resolves  itself  into  a  com- 
parison of  methods  for  accomplishing  a  desirable  end.  Perhaps  the 
battle-sbip,  as  an  object  lesson,  is  better  than  the  cathedral  for 
compelling  nations  and  men  to  practice  in  their  dealings  those  fun- 
damental precepts  that  lead  to  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward 
men.     History  seems  to  support  this  assumption. 

Having  reviewed  the  story  of  the  steamship  it  is  now  fitting 
that  this  work  should  close  with  a  few  words  about  the  man  who 
made  the  steamship  possible — the  engineer.  In  all  that  precedes 
the  aim  has  been  simply  to  write  history:  to  follow  the  growth  of 
the  war-steamer  and  to  trace  the  career  of  the  naval  corps  most 
closely  identified  with  that  growth,  without  speculating  as  to  what 
might  have  been  done  or  left  undone  to  better  advantage.  Com- 
ments upon  what  may  be  termed  naval  politics — the  strife  between 
old  and  new  ideas  and  the  jealousies  of  corps,  both  incident  to  the 
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introdnctioii  of  steam — ^have  been  withheld.  The  waging  of  inter- 
necine naval  warfare  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  or  opposing  re- 
forms lies  properly  within  the  province  of  the  pamphleteer,  and 
from  him  the  subject  has  always  had  ample  attention. 

By  patient  endeavor  the  corps  of  naval  engineers  has  com- 
pletely realized  its  life-long  conception  of  the  proper  form  of  war- 
vessel,  but  it  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  gaining  similar  recognition 
for  its  own  members.  Indeed,  a  review  of  these  pages  presents  a 
ciurious  contrast,  for  we  find  the  oflSdal  status  of  naval  engineers  re- 
maining practically  ivichanged  during  all  the  years  that  the  ship 
whose  type  they  have  championed  has  been  steadily  advancing 
toward  perfection.  Personally,  the  present  members  of  the  corps 
may  be  better  situated  than  were  their  predecessors,  because  with  tibe 
same  education  and  training  as  line  oflScers  there  no  longer  exist 
those  petty  causes  for  friction  that  formerly  precipitated  personid 
and  corps  animosities  when  military  and  civil  educations  were  con- 
trasted.  In  official  standing  there  has  been  no  advance  and  no 
change  of  importance  for  fully  thirty  years. 

In  the  early  days  when  steam  was  merely  auxiliary  and  seldom 
used  there  was  some  reason  for  classing  the  engineer  with  the  civil 
or  non-combatant  part  of  the  service,  but  the  time  for  that  ceased 
with  the  experiences  of  the  Civil  War.  The  steam  engine  is  now  as 
important  a  military  feature  as  the  turret-gun  in  the  composition  of 
a  war-ship,  and  the  director  of  the  one  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  hia 
duties  to  the  same  official  standing  and  dignity  as  the  other.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  duties  of  the  two  officers  are  very  similar:  the 
engineer  directs  the  operation  of  machinery,  which  is  the  business 
he  has  been  trained  for;  the  gunnery  officer  also  directs  machinery 
and  thus  does  the  work  of  an  engineer  whether  he  is  one  or  not  and 
whether  he  relishes  it  or  not.  These  officers  with  their  men  and 
machines  are  the  main  fighting  force  of  the  ship  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  one  should  be  elevated  over  the  other.  Not  only  are 
their  duties  practically  the  same  but  they  are  performed  under 
almost  identical  conditions.  Each  is  locked  in  a  steel-clad  compart- 
ment full  of  men  and  moving  machinery;  each  receives  orders  bj 
mechanical  means  from  a  common  superior  and  each  is  dependent 
upon  himself  alone  for  power  to  execute  those  orders.  Each  must, 
if  efficient  at  his  post,  possess  the  quality  of  command  and  an  on- 
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usual  degree  of  Belf-reliance  and  appreciation  of  diBcipline.  No 
other  station  on  board  ship  demands  the  exercise  of  so  many  purely 
officer-like  qnalities. 

From  the  very  nature  of  steam  ships  of  war  and  the  objec's  for 
which  a  nayy  is  maintained  the  identification  of  the  engineer  and  the 
men  of  his  diyision  with  the  combatant  element  of  the  ship  is  com- 
plete. To  refer  to  them  as  ^'  non-combatants  "  is  merely  a  foolish 
use  of  invective,  the  absurdity  of  which  is  self -evident,  for  if  there 
were  either  truth  or  reason  in  the  charge  humanity  and  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  war  would  dictate  that  the  engineer  and  his  men,  one- 
half  the  ship's  company  perhaps,  be  removed  to  a  place  of  safety 
when  danger  approaches  and  tlie  remainder  of  the  crew  left  to  fight 
out  its  own  salvation.  That  anything  so  absurd  has  ever  been  done 
is  disproved  by  history;  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  contemplated 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  battle  tactics  for  fleets  and  ships  are 
based  upon  the  use  of  steam  power  as  the  primary  element  for 
offense  and  defense. 

The  duties  actually  performed  by  naval  engineers  in  war  have 
been  described  to  some  extent  in  the  chapters  of  this  book  relating 
to  the  Civil  War.  A  naval  lieutenant  recently  wrote  in  the  Naval 
Institute  that  the  prosecution  of  that  war  overthrew  to  great  extent 
the  previously  existing  distinctions  between  line  and  staff  because 
^^  the  emergencies  of  war  caused  every  man  to  step  outside  his  own 
duties  and  his  rightful  authority  in  order  to  help  the  general  situa- 
tion.'' That  this  was  the  case  has  been  shown  by  many  examples, 
and  we  have  also  seen  that  when  the  war  ended  the  interrupted 
distinctions  were  restored.  Unless  all  the  rules  and  maxims  of  war 
that  exist  or  ever  have  existed  are  fallacious,  the  duty  of  every  per- 
son connected  with  a  war  organization  is  to  ^^  help  the  general  situ- 
ation," and  if  the  peace  conditions  of  our  navy  are  such  that  any 
class  of  officers  must,  in  the  event  of  war,  step  outside  their  duties 
and  exceed  their  ^^lawful  authority"  in  order  to  perform  the  services 
that  fall  upon  them,  there  must  be  something  fatally  wrong.  The 
great  duty  of  a  navy  in  peace  is  universally  conceded  to  be  prepara. 
tion  for  war,  and  the  way  to  do  this  surely  cannot  be  by  preventing 
a  considerable  part  of  the  official  personnel  from  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  duties  that  will  devolve  upon  it  in  war.  When  war  con- 
ditions exact  the  performance  of  duties  and  the  exercise  of  authority 
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tbst  pMoe  oonditionB  deny,  it  would  seem  that  inefficieacy  and  dk- 
aster  are  being  oonrted. 

The  yaried  serrices  rendered  the  country  by  the  nayal  engineer 
corps  during  the  war  were,  as  we  haye  seen,  well  perf<»7ned.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  much  of  the  work  was  done  by  yonuf^ 
men,  regulars  and  yolunteers,  fresh  from  ciyil  life,  mostly  widiont 
preyious  military  seryioe,  and  obliged,  like  the  yolunteer  line  oflimrs, 
to  learn  exacting  duties  in  the  hurried  school  of  rude  and  dangerov 
experience.  That  better  and  more  yaried  seryioe  would  haye  been 
rendered  by  a  trained  corps  of  engineers  bred  to  the  nayy  from 
youth,  is  so  certain  that  it  may  be  asserted  without  in  the  least  dis- 
paraging the  gallant  engineers  of  the  war  period,  or  finding  fault 
with  what  they  did.  It  was  an  understanding  of  this  yery  point  that 
impelled  the  Nayy  Department  during  the  war  to  urge  sucoessfullj 
upon  Congress  the  desirability  of  proyiding  at  the  Nayal  Academy 
a  system  of  training  for  the  future  engineers  of  the  nayy.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Department  on  this  subject,  quoted  in 
Chapter  XXXIII.,  are  worth  reading  again  in  this  connection. 

In  reading  those  reports  one  is  impressed  with  the  eameatness 
of  the  opinions  regarding  the  necessity  of  line  officers  accepting 
steam  engineering  as  an  essential  part  of  nayal  seamanship.  If  it 
were  then  important  that  <^  eyery  nayal  officer  should  be  an  engineer 
as  well  as  a  sailor,'^  the  need  is  doubly  important  at  this  time,  yet 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  as  well  appreciated  now  as  then.  There  sie 
among  the  writer's  acquaintances  some  competent  engineers  in  the 
line  of  the  nayy,  but  their  mechanical  talents  are  Inherited  or  haye 
been  deyeloped  by  circumstances  external  to  their  profession  rather 
than  by  any  serious  effort  to  familiarize  themselyes  with  that  nayal 
science  which  constitutes  so  much  of  the  real  seamanship  of  to-day. 
The  older  seamanship  was,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  as  a  calling  and 
fiction  has  disguised  it  in  the  drapery  of  romance,  but  it  cannot 
fight  battles  or  carry  war-ships  oyer  the  seas  in  these  days. 

The  prediction  of  Assistant  Secretary  Fox  that  the  change  in 
nayal  methods  would  result  in  ^^  the  sailor  swallowing  the  engineer, 
or  the  engineer  swallowing  the  sailor,"  has  not  yet  come  to  past. 
In  fact,  after  thirty  years  of  working  at  cross-purposes  neither  tiie 
sailors  nor  the  engineers  haye  bettered  themselyes  or  gained  any 
adyantage  in  the  riyalry.     Perhaps  the  admission  on  each  side  that 
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the  other  has  a  right  to  lire  and  that  each  is  dependent  for  snccess 
upon  the  other  would  make  mutnal  understanding  and  endeavor 
possible  and  result  in  benefit  to  the  nayal  service,  which  has  higher 
claims  upon  us  than  the  interests  of  corps.  The  position  of  the 
engineer  in  the  navy  is  too  well  established  by  what  he  has  done 
and  is  doing  to  require  defense.  On  shore  his  functions  are  those 
pertaining  to  the  staff  of  a  military  organization,  the  same  as  those 
of  any  officer  of  any  corps  doing  shore  duty.  At  sea  he  directs  the 
most  needful  fighting  factor  in  the  ship— ;jMn^ar.  Upon  his  ability 
to  control  that  force  depends  the  choice  of  position  and  the  ability 
to  give  or  refuse  battle.  So  long  as  power  can  be  maintained  the 
ship  has  life  ;  its  failure  involves  general  failure.  The  engineer  and 
his  division  of  men  are  so  much  the  comer-stone  upon  which  the 
fighting  fabric  rests  that  they  may,  to  borrow  an  idea  from  their 
surroundings,  be  aptly  ^called  the  Iron  Brigade  of  the  naval  organi- 
zation. 

By  custom  and  the  requirements  of  service,  sustained  to  some 
extent  by  the  navy  regulations,  the  engineer  officer  exercises  all  the 
functions  of  subordinate  command  over  what  is  usually  the  largest 
division  of  men  in  the  ship.  Statute  law,  as  its  provisions  regard- 
ing command  are  usually  interpreted,  prohibits  him  from  exercising 
such  command.  For  consistency  and  a  logical  distribution  of 
authority  more  than  for  any  reflected  honor  upon  themselves  the 
engineers  of  the  navy  have  been  for  several  years,  and  are  yet, 
asking  Congress  to  make  their  command  legal,  the  same  as  that  of 
divisional  officers  of  the  line  and  marine  corps  serving  in  the  same 
ships.  They  also  ask  that  real  rank  as  a  just  recognition  of  their 
education  and  training  as  naval  officers  and  commensurate  with  the 
responsibilities  of  their  offices  be  conferred  upon  them.  These  are 
botii  essential  steps  toward  harmony  in  the  service  and  will  make  it 
lawfully  possible  for  the  military  training  that  has  been  expended 
upon  the  engineers  to  be  utilized  in  augmenting  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  navy  instead  of  its  being  wasted  or  suppressed. 

The  future  of  the  naval  engineer  corps  appears  to  be  assured 
regardless  of  occasional  predictions  of  its  speedy  dissolution.  It  is 
not  likely  that  serious  efforts  will  ever  be  made  to  operate  a  navy 
propelled  wholly  by  steam  power  and  composed  of  ships  whose 
every  function  is  effected  by  steam,  without  the  services  of  steam 
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engineers.  Should  a  more  eoonomioal  sonroe  of  power  than  i 
erer  be  found  practicable,  that  power  and  its  confining  machinar 
mnit  atill  be  directed  by  engineers.  If  the  yomig  men  of  the  coipi 
will  obserre  the  same  loyalty  to  the  seryice  and  the  profession  t^ 
we  haye  seen  was  an  admirable  characteristic  of  that  splendid  bodj 
of  older  engineers  who  preceded  ns,  we  need  have  no  fear  for  Ac 
fntnre.  The  honor  and  safety  of  the  navy  must  hereafter  depend 
upon  machinery  and  those  who  know  how  to  use  it.  The  men  ^ 
will  supply  the  intelligence  for  successfully  directing  the  many  oper- 
ations of  the  fighting  ship  of  the  immediate  future  must  be  engi- 
neers. The  old  conception  of  seamanship  may  finally  be  laid  to 
rest,  and  some  who  are  now  line  officers  may  become  engineers,  bm 
in  any  event  the  profession  of  naval  engineering  will  remain  na- 
changed  and  those  who  now  belong  to  it  will  be  all  the  more  for- 
tunate. Engineers,  whether  by  that  name  or  some  other,  but  engi- 
neers nevertheless,  will  hold  in  their  hands  the  fate  of  the  comiz^ 
years. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

A  LIST,  alphabeticallj  arranged,  of  the  names  of  all 
^^  persons  who  have  been  members  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Begnlar  Navy  since  its  establishment.  Giving 
the  dates  of  their  original  entry  and  subsequent  promo- 
tions, and  the  manner  in  which  they  left  the  service,  if 
not  still  in  it. 
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ABLE,  AUGUSTUS  H 
Aektt,  EdwtrdCyCooner. 

Adamt,  JaiDM  H. 

AdamMii,  Alfred. 

Addiokt,  Waller  R 

Albert,  John  & 

Albert,  Sidney. 

Aldrioh,  WlUlunS 

Alexander,  Qeotge  W 

Alexander,  John. 


Alexander,  Joseph  D 

Allderdloe,  William  H... 

Allen,  DaTidVanH. 

Allen,  nrands  B. 

Alien,  LonlB  J 

Alko,  Theodore 

Allen,  WUUam  A.  Ht... 

AUlM>n,  Oiear  W. 

Ames,  John  H 

AnderaoD,  Martin. 

Andrade^  CiprUno 

Annan,  John  W , 

Arehbold.  Samuel 

Areher,  Kdwaid  K 

Armlstead,  SamoelW... 

Arnold,  Edward  R 

Arnoldf  Leroy 

Arnold,  Solon 

Ashton,  FrandiM 

Aston,  Albert 

Aston,  Ralph. 

Atkins,  James 

Atkinson,  Jamee. 

Anchlnleck,  Alexander.. 
Ajres,  Samnel  L.  P 


BABBITT,  GEORGE  H.  T. 
Badlam,  WUUam  H 

Bailey,  Prank  H 

Bailey,   Horace  J 

Bailey,  Joseph  H 

Bailie,  William  L. 

Baird,  George  W 

Baker,  Charles   E 

Baker,  George  A 

Baker,  Henry  T. 

Baker,  John  H 

Ball,  Charles  H 

ball,  Walter 

Bampton,  Benjamin  C 

BanksoQ,    Uoyd 

Barker,  Henry  8 

Barlow,  Fredericks 

Barnard,  Lemuel 

Barnes,  Charles  E 

BaroD,  Charles  C 

Barr,  William  M 

Barry,  George  J 

Barry,  James  J 

Barry,  Patrick  Henry 


15  Sept,  1875 
1  OctisTS 
1  Oct.  "1879 


14  Sept.  1876 


13  Sept.  1877 
15  Sept'l875 


1  Oct.  1879 
14  Sept  1876 


1  Oct  1873 


1  Oct  1873 
14  Sept  1870 


15  Sept  1875 
13  Sept  1877 


1  Oct.  1879 
1  Oct.  1880 


MATAL 
CADBT. 


5  Aug.  1882 
5Aog.'i882 


21  Feb.  1861 

14  liayi'l847 
13  May,  1861 


8  Sept  1855 
11  Apr.  1859 


6  Sept.  1887 


5  Aug.  1882 


5  Aug.  1882 
5  ugri882 


7  Oct  1890 


6  Sept  1888 
5Aog!i882 


5  Aug.  1882 


21  Apr.  1863 

26  Fi^l851 
17  Dee.  1862 


21  Jnly, 

17  Dee.  1861 


31  Oct  1848 
13  Mar.  1847 


16FMI. 

28  Jnly,  1845 


I  Mar.  1862 
3  May,  1859 
29  Jnly,  1861 
21  Apr.  1863 
1  F^.  1862 
1  Jnly,  1861 


1  July,  1861 

27  May  ,'l843 
26  June,  1856 


1  July,  1861 
16  Feb.  1862 


20  May,  1863 

21  Feb.  1861 
9  Dec.  1861 

26  Aug.  1859 


ISDetlsaS 

1  Jtt.l9D0 


185890 


186227Jiiie,ia 


15  Oct  1863 
13  May,  1861 
18  Dec  1862 
28  Sept 
15  Oot  1863 
18  Dec  1862 


18DecV"l8e230  jA^li^ 


28  Jnly.  1845 10  Jolj,  IS 


21  July,  1858 


3  May,  1859 


21  Nov.  1857 
16  Jan.  1863 
8  Sept  1863 
2  Aug.  1855 
16  Jan.  1863 


2  Aug.  1859  17  Msr.  1* 
28  May,  1864131  Jan.  IV 
25  July,  1866^  —  ^ 
21July,1858  2Aiig.l^ 


20  May,  1857 


96  Feb.  1851 
22  Jnne,1860 
16  Jan.  1863 


18631 


17  Mar. 
26  June, 
8  Dec.  1862 
{  May,  1862 


25  July.  1866 
8  Dee.  1862 
8  Dec  1863 

21  Oct  1861 
28  July,  1845126 

22  Mar.  1848 


17  June,  1861 21  Apr.  14 


lI)K.iSM 


17)Ucl« 


f4Hs,l5t 


20  MMjli 


lDee:lt« 
UOetlM 
1  Oct  1*3 


8  Oct  1861 


19  July,  1861 
2Aug'.'l859 


17  Detl^ 


30  July,  1862 


Sept  1864 

185613  Aug.  1859 

8Apnl,1864 


iJuly.l^^ 
iJaaUSS 
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PA88BD 

SlflTANT 

AS8UTAHT 

■NonnraB. 

CHiB# 
BMGiraiB. 

RBMARKS. 

24  Feb.  1874 

20  Nov.  1874 

In  service 

ime,1881 

Resigned  31  Dec.  1889 

Ree'd  2  Aug.  '62;  voL  Oh.  Eng.  war;  hon.  dis.  W 





24  Feb.  1874 

19  May,  1879 

In  service 

29  Oct.  1861 

Died  in  service  3  July,  1880 

21  Mar.  1870 

Be8igned31  December,  1872 

Resigned  Jane  11,  1883 

Resigned  5  April,  1861;  went  into  Ck>nfed.  army 

Died  in  service,  26  January,  1863 

Resigned  25  Augost,  1847 

one,  1882 

21  Feb.  1893 

In  service 

log.  1894 

Inserv.*ce 

Resigned  18  February,  1868 

4  Mar.  1871 

In  service 

Resigned  13  June,  1865 

24  Feb.  1874 

ReUred  list  14  June,  1890 
Resigned  8  December,  1869 
Resigned  30  September,  1865 

aly,  1883 

25  uky,  1894 
24  Feb.  1874 

*..•*. 

In  service 

11  Sept  1881 

In  service 

ruQe,1881 



Died  in  service,  9  January,  1891 

11  Ito.  1851 

finglneer-in-Chief  16  Oct  '57;  res.  25  Mar.  *61 

ReSgned  3  November,  1860 

Bnsign  '85;  To  Construotiou  Corps  '87;  died  ^95 

Resigned  13  April,  1864 

Resigned  18  Feb.  1856 

niy,  1883 

1  Aprii,  1894 
14  Dec.  1878 

In  service 

Re8'd4  Jan.'71;reap'd.  2d.  Asst  '73;  died  '86 

12  June,  1873 

Died  10  Sept  1881 

24  Feb.  1874 

28  July,  1888 

In  service 

Resigned  1  August,  1865 

Reduced  to  2d  Asst.  £ng.  '45;  dropped  18  Jan.  '84 

Dism'd  28  July,'48;  Act'g.  Ch.  Eng.  war;  res.  '65. 

21  Mar,  1870 

In  service 

Faly,  1877 

Resigned  10  Aug.  1886 
Resigned  10  March,  1866 

ruiy,  1877 

7  Oct.  1884 

27  June,  1896 

In  service 

Resigned  28  Sept  1877 

Dropped  11  July,  ISTS 

24  Feb.  1874 

Retired  list  30  June,  1885 

17  June,  1874 

22  June,  1892 

In  service;  vol.  3d  Asst  Eng.  Sept  '62— Sept  '63 

29  Oct  1861 

Retired  list  16  January  1893;  died  6  May,  1896 
Died  in  service  6  June,  1864 

July,  1896 

... 

Id  service 

jQne,1881 

Died  In  service  13  Sept  1890  on  Monooacy 
Resigned  31  August,  1865 

Feb.  1895 

2d  Lt  Mar.  Corps,  '94:  exch'd.  to  Eng.  Corps 
Retired  list  6  Sept  1873 

July,  1883 

Appointed  Asst  Naval  Con.  1  July,  1889  ;  In  nervier 

Died  In  service  25  July,  1855 

Killed  in  action  5  August  1864 

Resigned  21  March,  1866 

Resigned  Nov.  15, 1881 

Resigned  Feb.  7, 1883 

Resigned  16  AprU,  1866 

Retired  list  ifMar.  '74;  died  10  Nov.  '77 

10  Nov.  1863 

24  Feb.  1874 

Retired  list  2  January,  1891 

Died  in  service  1  August,  1863 
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Bantow»  HavUaod 

Bartholow,  Fnuik  L 

Bartholoaiew,  L.  8 

Bartlenuui,  Blehud  M.. 

Bartiett,  Frank  W 

Barton,  Qeorge  F 

Bartoii«  Jamea  A. 

Barton,  John  K 

Bates,  Alexander  B 

Battele,  STerett 

Baoghman,  Henry  C 

Baxter,  WlUiam  J 

Bajl^.  Waner  B 

Beaoh,  Edward  L 

Beaeh,  Robert  J 

Bean.  William  8 

Beard,  Qeorge  W 

Beokwiih.  Henry  C 

Belden,  Oharles  K 

Benckert,  James  M 

Bennett,  Frank  M. 

Bennett,  RadolphT 

Bernard,  Lemuel 

Benret,  John  D 

Bevington,  Martin 

Biddle,  Andrew  P 

Bieg,  Frederiok  O 

Bilisoly,  Joaeph. 

Bingham,  John  F 

BIrkbeck,  Alexander,  Jr 
Bitpham,  Harrison  A.... 

Bissell,  Frederick  W 

Bisset,  Henry  O 

Bissett.  John  J 

Blae,yietor 

Blje,  Henry  C 

BIythe,  Andrew 

Bogardns,  Peter  0 , 

Boggs,  WiUiam  Brenton. 

Bond.  WUUam 

Bonsall,A,G 

Bootes,  Jamee  T 

Bordley,  Thomas  H 

Borthwiok,  John  L.  D... 

Botsford^erard  H 

Bowers,  Frederick  C 

Bowles,  Francis  T 

Boyd,  Harry  L , 

Boynton,  Edward  8 

Bradford,  Henry  F 

Brady,  John  B. 

Bray,  Charles  D 

Breaker,  Cbaries  W 

Brecht,  Theodore  C 

Breese,  E.  Marshall 

Bright  Georges. 

Bright,  Jacob  L 

Broadnix,  Amos 

Brooks,  Emory  J 

Brooks,  Samuel  R 

Brooks,  William  B 


OAOBT 

MWQtwmmtL 


Sept.  1876 
Oct  1874 
Oct.*i871 


Oct  1879 
8ept'l877 


5  Aug.  1882 


20  May,  1884 
5  Aug.  1882 


Sept  1876 
Oct  1874 


5  Aug.  1882 


Sept  1875 
Oct  1880 
Oct  1874 


7  Sept  1888 
5  Auif.'*  1882 


1  Oct  1881 


Oct.  1871 
Oct  1881 


Sept.  1875 
Sept  1875 
Oct  1881 


NATAL 
OADBT. 


16  Jan.  1863 
27  June  1862 


5  Aug.  1882 

6  Sept"l892 
6  Sept  1883 


5  Aug.  1882 


THIBO 
AflSnTANT 


I  July,  1861 


24  Dec.  18539 


26  Feb.  1851 
16  Jan.  1863 


21  May,  IJ 

JaiiV'l874,       ^ 
28  May,  1864;  1  Jn.  Ifi 


2  S^t.  18701 


15  Apr.  1847         

25  Mar.  1862        

27  June  186221  Nov.  18631  1  Jaa  bel 


8  Oct  1861 


25  Mar.  1862 
16  Jan.  1863 


2  Aug.  1855 
25  Aug.  1862 


21  Apr.  1863 
30  JuVyi'l862 


17  Nov.  1862 
24  Dec  1861 
27  Jan.  1848 


23  June,  1863 
19  Feb.  1863 


5  Aug.  1882 

6  Sc^t 'l889 


26  Aug.  1859 
1  July,  1861 


26  Aug.  1859 
8  Oct  1861 
3  Oct  1861 


2  July,  1868 
17  Dec  1862 
28  May,  1861 
25  Mar.  1862 
21  May,  1857 

20  Not.  186125 
13  Dec  185026 

3  May,  1860 

21  Feb.  186121 
16  F^ 


185227 


18  Dec  186211  0&l«t' 


1  89ti«5 

May,  185712  Aig.  'M 


2  Feb.  1864  j  1  Jan. !:« 


20  FMk  1864]  1  Jib.  1$ 

8  Jane  1$ 


28  S^^  1864 
16  I^. 'l864 


23  Mar.  1864 
8  Sept  1883 


16  Oct  1861 
3  Aug.  1863 
3  Ang.  1868 


28  Oct  18621       ..   . 
18  Dec  1862111  Od  1 


8  Apr.  1864 
18  Dec  1862 

1  Nov.  1863 

2  Aug.  1859|1 
Aug.  1863 
Feb.  1851 

3  0etl861 
Apr.  18G 
June,; 


1,186121 


loil* 
110ei.ii 


JiU. 


30  Hit,  1^ 
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PASBBD 

ftI0TAVT 

cHisr 

A88IBTART 
■HOXirBBB. 

mttanmrntL 

RSMABU. 

Lost  iu  the  Oneida,  24  January,  1870 

Dropped  28  September,  1877 

Resigned  20  April  1847 
Died  22  December,  1884 

28  Oct  1861 

Jiiiie,1880 

19  June,1890 

Inflervioe 

Died  in  service  4  Sept  1853 

Be8igned5Maioh,  1868 

Feb.*  1874 

1  Nov.  1879 

15  Jan.  1895 

In  service 

24  Feb.  1874 

12  Apr.  1892 

In  service 

•••••• 

Resigned  29  June,  1865 

iOci.  1875 

Retired  list,  15  July,  1886 

July,  1886 

, 

Appointed  Asst  Naval  Oonstr.  6  June,  1888 

Peb.,  1874 

21  Sept  1877 

25  May,  1894 

In  service;  acting  8d  Asst  Engr.  1864-1869 

July,  1890 

27  June,1896 

In  service 

Resigned  21  April,  1886 
Resigned  23  Oct.  1847 
Retired  list  1  February,  1866 

24  Feb.  1874 

Retired  list  2  December,  1876;  died  12  July,  1885. 
Disappeared  in  San  Francisco,  1883;  never  heard  of 
Died  28  June,  1862,  on  board  Itaska, 



June,1881 

24  Apr.  1892 
24  Feb.  1874 



In  service. 

Retired  list  21  May,  1880 
Resigned  21  March,  1866 



Appointed  Assifltant  Naval  Constructor  July  1, 1894 

Jniie,1881 

22  June,1892 

In  service. 

••••■• 



Resigned  6  June,  1883 

JuEie,1880 

21  Oct  1890 

In  service 

Died  3  Sept  1855 

24  Feb.  1874 

Died3  May,  1891 
Resigned  23  Dec.  1847 

2  Mar.  1817 

Ensign  1  July,  1887;  in  service 

Resigned  22  October,  1867 

In  service 

24  Feb.  1874 

Retired  list  21  Oct.  1882 

July,  1889 

Exchanged  into  line  12  Dec.  1892;  now  ensign 
Retiredlist  28th  Oct  1874 

24  Feb.  1874 

Died  19  April,  1870 
Resigned  6  February,  1852 





uly,  1877 

18  Dec.  1885 

Died  21  June,  1886 
Resigned  25  May,  1867 
Appointment  revoked  12  January.  1866 
Honorably  dischaiged  30  June,  1887 
Died  10  December,  1865 

24  Feb.  1874 

7  Sept  1885 

In  service 

Died  in  service  25,  July  1864 

June,1881 

1  July,  1892 

•«•••• 

In  service 

Ap.  Asst  Nav.  Con.  1  Nov.  '81;  Nav.  Con.  10  Oct  '86 

Reigned  4  February,  1884 
Re^ed  7  November,  1863 
Died  in  service  16  September,  1873 

July,  1895 

In  service 

Re6'dl8Maroh,  1869 

Died  in  service,  9  Feb.  1871 



Resigned  18  Jan.  1865;  Act'g  lot  Asa.  Bng.  1865-68 
Resigned  2  Mareh,  1868 

...«.„ 

10  Nov.  18(t3 

Retired  list  5  June.  1873;  died  29  May,  1875 
Resigned  18  Oct  1870 



Resigned  14  Feb.  1856 

Resigned  7  Dec.  1868 
Resigned  13  Dec.  1865 

1  ▲ng.  1861 

Retiml  list  1  Mareh.  1892 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


Broenahan,  John  G 

Brower,  Alfred  8 

Brown,  Frederick  R.... 

Brown,  Elenry 

Brown,  Jefferson 

Bryan,  Benjamin  C 

Baokhoat,  Nathan  W. . 

Budd.  Samuel  P.^ 

Buchler,  William  G 

Bulklev,  Henry  W 

Ball,  Frederick  Jr.- 

Bull,  GooldH 

Bullard,  Joel  A 

Bnnce,  ^njamin 

Borchard,  Charles  M . . . 
Borchard,  Francis  C... 

Borchard,  Jabez 

Burd,  George  E 

Burgdorff,  Theodore  F... 

Burke,  Walters 

Burnap,  Geoige  J 

Burritt,  Harvey  n 

Burrow.  Walter  P 

Burt,  Charles  P 

Burt,  Nelson 

Bush,  Arthur  R 

Bush,  William  W 

Butler,  Joseph  L 

Butterworth,  James , 

Byles,  Ten  Eyck 

Byrne,  James  £. 


OAOBT 

■vonrsBB. 


NATAL 
OADBT. 


15  Sept.  1875 


1  Oct.  1874 


Oct  1874 
Oct  1873 


17  May,  1883 


13  Sept  1877 


13  Sept.  1877 


C  AH  ILL.  JOSEPH  N... 
Caldwell,  Lafayette 

Campbell,  Louden 

Canaga,  Alfred  B 

Canfield,  Francis  A 

Oapps,  Washington  L 

Carney,  Robert  E 

Carpenter,  John  B 

Carr,  Clarence  A 

Carrick  George  W 

Carroll,  John 

Cars  well.  William  B 

Carter,  Thomas  F 

i/astleman.  Kenneth  G.... 

Cathcart,  William  L 

Chambers,  William  H 

Champion,  Newton 

(^happen,  Ralph  H 

Chase,  Thomas 

Chase,  Volney  O 

Chasinar,  James  H 

Chassaing^  Benjamin  E.. 

Cheney,  Edward 

Cherry,  William  L 

CJliipley,  Charles  A 

(/hrlsman,  WilmerO 

Christopher,  Henry  C 

City,  George  W 


Oct.  1872 
Oct.  1880 


15  Sept.  1875 


Oct  1879 
Oct.  1873 


Oct.  1873 
Oct  1878 


11  Jane,1862 

16  Nov.  1861 
21  Nov.  1857 

17  Feb.  1860 
17  Dec.  1862 

28  Oct*  1862 
8  Sept  1863 
21  Nov.  1857 
25  Aug.  1862 

29  July,  1861 


21  Nov.  1863 
25  Aug.  1863 
14  June,1861 
Nov.  1861 
8  April,  1864 


8  Oct  1861 
20  Feb.  1864 
20  May,  1863 


22  July.  1862 
19  July,  1861 
17  Dec.  1861 
8  Sept  1863 


6  Sept  1892 

5  Aug.  1882 
5  Aug.  1882 


13  May,  1861 
12  Aug.  1861 
26June,1856 


5  Aug.  1882 


19  Mar.  1858 
23  May,  1861 
2  Aug.  1855 


5  Aug.  1882 
21  May.  1885 


5  Aug.  1882 

6  Sept  1892 
5  Aug.  1882 
22  Mayi  1890 


1  Oct  1881  J5  Aug.  1882 


21  July,  1858 

20  Feb.  1847 

21  July.  1858 


21  Blay.  1853 


15  Mar.  18641 


15  Feb.  1864 
18  Dec.  1862 
8  Sept  1863 
1  Aug.  1886 
1  Sept.  1870 


lJs.J 


l)f»> 

iJin* 


60a  1-: 


16  Jan.  1863 
21  Apr.  1863 


IDea  1860 
29  Oct  1862  ^JoIt.H 
21  July,  1858 


17  Jan.  1861 
17  Jan.*  1861 


17  Feb.  1860 


10  June,  1862 
14  May,  1847 


28  Oct  1862 


1   JlD.l^ 

15  >'ov'  15 


7Mir.i<i 


IMar.  :« 


22  Oct  1860 
4  May!  1863 


17  Dec.  1862 


7  April.  1862  2  Feb.   1864|  1  Ja-i 
21  May.  1857  3  Aug.  1859,21  Oct  :* 
12  Aug.  1862 15  Aug.  1864 
16  Nov.  1861  25  Aug.  186S 

19  July.  1861      ^ 


17  Mar.  1863 
12  Jan.  1864 


9  May,  1857  iJm 
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ABSUTAST 
BMOUIBBR. 


PA88BD 
ASSISTANT 
'  BKOINBKL 


CHIBr 
SNOnnBBB. 


24  Feb.  1874 


10  JuDe;.1881 


24  Feb.  1874 
3  Oct  1891 


19  Ifov.  1890 


20  June,  1880 


24  Feb.  1874 
24  Feb.  1874 
20  Jane,  1880 
IJuly,  1877 
12  Dec.  1892 


4 'May,  1891 
22  Jane,  1886 
5  Jane,  1896 
24  Feb.  1874 


28  Jane,  1889 


28  Mar. 

24  FebV  1874 


26  Feb.  1875 


1    Jaly,  1891 
10  Jane,' 1881 


10  Nov.  1863 


1  Nov.   1879 


10  Mar.  1881 


10  Mar.  1881 


16  Feb.  1892 


10  Jane,  1881 


1  Jaly,  1877 
1  Jaly,  1884 


12  Apr.  1892 

24  Dec."*1884 
28  Aag.  1894 


1  July,  1896 


18  May.  1877 


6  Aag.  1895 


11  Jane,  1774 


24  Feb.  1874 


27  Jan.  1889 
10  Nov.  1863 


Died  12  Jan.  1883 

Died  17  Jan.  1867 

Died  12  Dec.  1864 

Resigned  3  March,  1869 

Retb:edli8t2Aag.  1892 

In  service 

Resigned  29  Jane,  1865 

Resigned  10  Aagust,  1867 

In  service 

Resigned  14  Oct.  1865 

Died  Angast  9,  1863.  on  board  Pocdhaniat 

Resigned  30  June,  1889 

Died  22  March,  1866,  on  board  Kear$ar\je  at  sea 

Resigned  17  July,  1865 

Resigned  26  July,  1865:  in  volunteer  service  1866-1869 

Retired  Ust  24  April,  1877 

Retired  list  26  Oct.  1874 

In  service 

In  service 

In  service;  Ensign  '89-'92;  ex.  Eng.  Corps 

In  service 

Resigned  22  Sept  1865 

Dismissed  17  May,  1860 

In  service 

Resigned  20  Nov.  1839 

Resigned  31  August,  1886 

In  service;  entered  as  Cadet  Midahip'n,  22  Sep. '80 

Died  in  service  14  Sept.  1862 

Died  in  service  2  Oct  1891 

Resigned  25  Oct  1858 

Resigned  1887 

Killed  by  boiler  eiplosion*  Chmvovngo^  15  April,  1864 

Resigned  12  June,  1849 

Resigned  (went  south)  May  6,  1861 

In  service 

Resigned  30  April,  1856 

Ensign  '86;  Asst  Naval  Constr.  '88;  Naval  Oonstr.  '95 

In  service 

Retired  list  20  Dec.  1883;  died  22  July,  1888 

In  service 

Resigned  18  Nov.  1865 

Died  21  Dec.  1852,  on  board  ITorrwi 

Resigned  9  June,  1883 

In  service 

In  service 

Reigned  28  Jan.  1891 

In  service 

Resigned  22  Sept  1861 

In  service 

Resigned  18  Nov.  1865 

Ensign  1  July,  1887 

In  service 

Resigned  12  Feb.  1867 

Resigned  81  March,  1869 

Resigned  25  Oct  1867 

Resigned  9  April,  1862 

Retired  list  29  June,  1887 

Retired  list  16  May,  1867;  died  13  Aug.  187S 

Dropped  (went  south)  2  Aug.  1861 
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Clark,  Bdward  W 

Clark,  Jamea  M 

Clark,  Nathan  Beaob... 

Clark,  Wm.  J.  Jr 

Clark^  Arthur  H 


Claude,  Gordon  H. 

Cleaver,  Henry  T 

Clemena,  Benjunin  D. 

Cllne,  Bugh.  u 

Coehran,  James 

Cogi^ln,  Frederick  G 

Coleman,  Charlee. 

Coley,  FrederiekB 

CoUn,  Alfred 

Conant,  Frank  H. 

Cone,  Hatch  L. 

Coney,  Charlea  Tabez^ 

Cook.  AUen  M. 

Cook,  GUbert  C. 

Cook,  Theophllos. 

Cooley,  Mortimer  B. 

Cooper,  Conrad  J 

Cooper,  Francis  L. 

Cooper,  IgnatlosT 

Cooper,  James  G 

Cooper,  John  B. 

Cooper,  Theodore 

Cooper,  Thomas  J.  W 

Copeland,  G.  M 

Copeland,  Robert  A 

Copeland,  Thomas 

Covell,  Bmerson  G 

Cowle,  George  Jr 

Cowles,  William 

Cragg,  a  WUklns 

Crank,  Robert  K 

Crawford,  Robert 

Crawford,  William  H 

Crelgbton,  William  H.  P... 

Crenshaw,   Arthur 

Crisp,  Richard  O ^... 

Crolins,  Sebastian 

Cronin,  Francis^ 

Cronln,  Thomas  H , 

Crosby,  Bit 

Cross,  John  C , 

Crummey,  Thomas 

Crygier,  John  Ulysses , 

CuWer,  WUllam  W 

Canningham,  Thomas 

Cartls,  Bdward 

Cashman,  William  H 

Cuthbert,  May  land 


DADE,  FRANCIS  C 
Dahlgreen,  Charles  B. 

Danby,  Robert 

Danforth,  George  W 

Daniels,  8.  J.  McE 

Dargan,  Milton. 


CADBT 

EKoniaBB. 


1  Oct  1878 
j  1  Oct  '73 
U   Oct  '74 
1  Oct  1871 


1  Oct  1878 


1  Oct  1878 


1  Oct  1874 


HAYAIi 
CADBT. 


5  Aug.  1882 


5  Aug.  1882 


5  Aug.  1882 
5  Sept  1890 


22  May,  1889 


1  Oct  1873 


1  Oct  1878 


1  Oct  1880 


1  Oct  1874 
1  Oct  1881 


THUD 


BHGIVBKB. 


20  May,  1862 
3  Aug.  1883 
13  May,  1861 
16  Not.  1861 


25  July,  1866 
17  Dec.  1862 
25  Aug.  1863 


3  Oct  1861 
1  July,  1861 


23  Jan.  1874 

3  Aug.  1863 

18  Dec  1862 


21  Sept  1861 
18  Jan.  1845 


30  July,  1863 


1  July,  1861 


16  Oct  1861 


20  May,  1890 


6  Sept.  1888 


5  Aug.  1882 

6  Sept  1892 
5  Aug.  1882 


5  Aug.  1882 


1  Oct  1880 


7  Sept  1885 


16  Sept,  1862 
22  May,  1863 

9  DecL'1861 
1  July,  1861 

24  D6e!"l861 
12  Aug.  1861 
24  Dec  1861 


21  Jan.  1842 
20  Sept  1858 


sncovD 


1  July,  m^ 


18  Dec  1862 


3  Aug.  1863 

1  Mar."  1864 
6  Jan.  1866 


18  Dec  1862 


8  Sept  1863 


26  Aug.  1859 


23  June,  1863 
19  Feb.  1863 


1  July  1861 

21  July,  1858 

20  May,  1857 

22  Sept  1849 
8  Dec.  1862 

21  Apr.  1862 


8  May,  1859 
21  Oct  1861 

2  Aug.  1855 
24  Aug.  1861 

20  Jan.  1849 
24  Dec  1861 
18  Jan.  1845 


5  Aug.  1882 


19  July,  1861 


8  Sept  1863 
25  Apr.  1870 

28  Mayi'l861 


9  July,  1870 
26  6ct"l861 


21  Oct  1861 
3  Aug.  1850 

26  Feb.  1851 
8  Apr.  1864 


13  May,  1861 


21  July,  18583  Aug.  IS^ 
21  Apr.  1863 


26  Feb.  1851 
10  July  ,1847 
18  Dec."  1862 


lJan.ld6S 
lljQiie,ia« 


13  Jan.  1873 


11  Get  1866 


19  Get  1842 
21  May.  1847 


25  July,  1966 


25  July,  186620  Feb.  1ST4 
20  June,  1864        


20  Mi^,  1863 


20  May,  186) 


21  Msy,  im 

26  IWil"i«5I 
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X 


\ 

\PA88«D 

^ISTANT 

OHnr 

BNOINSBB. 

RBMABKB. 

\                                V^asa. 

\                               "^^^ — 

Died  1  July,  1866 

X. 

Died  24  April,  1872 

\                       *   

ReUred  list,  16  Oct  1868;  died  18  April,  1892 

\ 

Resigned  1  Dec  1865 

Second  Lieut  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  July  1  »84;  dead 

Dismissed  22  Feb.  1875 

\ 

20  Feb.  1896 

In  service 

Appointment  revoked  12  January,  1866 

\ 

2  Dec.  1887 

Retired  list  27  Aug,  1894 
Dismissed  7  November,  1845. 

Retired  list  5  January,  1866 

Dismissed  18  January,  1851 

. 

Resigned  27  Deo.  1865 

1  July,  1884 

SO  Sept.  1894 

In  service 

1  July.  1896 

In  service 
Resigned  2  Oct  1866 

1  July,  1896 



In  service 

Resigned  22  July,  1865 

24  Feb.  1874 

Retired  list  11  Oct  1881;  died  20  July,  1893 

20  Juiie,1880 

Resigned  1  Jan.  1886 
Resigned  18  July,  1862 
Resigned  10  Oct  1873 

1  July,  1896 

In  service 

Resigned  19  Dec.  1865 
Resigned  14  May,  1863 
Resigned  26  July.  1872 

24  Feb.  1874 

6  Juiy,  1876 

Died  29  Jan.  1888 

Resigned  80  Nov.  1844 

Dismissed  19  Sept  1861;  afterward  in  vol.  service 

Dismissed  28  July,  1845. 

Died  28  Dec.  1847,  on  board  Mi9$i$9H>pi  In  Mex.  war 

24  Feb.  1874 

3  Dec.  1876 

12  Sept.  1893 

In  service ;  was  in  volunteer  service  1864-1865 

1  July,  1877 

Resigned  31  March,  1880 

Res'd  11  Apr.  »70;  dism.  27  June,'64;  reinstated  »66 

1  July,  1894 

In  service 

24  Feb.  1874 
••• «•• 

Retired  Ust,  30  June,  1892 
Resigned  30  April,  1868 

1  July,  1884 

Retired  list  26  July,  1892 

In  service 

Resigned  18  Nov.  1884 

Resigned  13  Aug.  1862;  in  volunteer  service  1863 

Resigned  10  Nov.  1865 

Died  in  service  8  Dec.  1861 

Died  24  Jan.  1854,  on  board  9u8quehanna 

....... 

Realgned  21  June,  1865 
Resigned  5  Sept  1866 

Dropped  (physical  dlsabiUty)  30  Sept  1884 

Resigned  10  April,  1883 



Resigned  16  Nov.  1866 

Resigned  11  Feb.  1863 

16  Oct.  1861 

Died  2  Nov.  1865 
Resigned  22  Aug.  1864 

24  Oct.  1,859 

Retired  list  26  Jan.  1889 

Acting  Ensign  15  Dec  1862;  resigned  1  Feb.  1865 

26  June,1856 

Retired  list  18  Aug.  1883;  died  31  Dec.  1886 

1  July»  1891 

In  service 

Resigned  9  March,  1865 

Dismissed  7  Nov.  1882 
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Darrah,  WiUiamF 

DMbeUl,  JoUns  M 

DftTids,  Henry  8 

Dmvida,  Oaear 

Davis,  Charles  C , 

Davis,  De Witt  G 

Davis,  Edward. 

Davis,  KailorO 

DavialWilils 

Day,  WUIisB 

Deaver,  James  A 

DeGraff,  Isaac 

DeHart,  William  H 

DeKrafft,  James  W 

DeLany.  Edwin  B 

Delias,  Herman  A 

DeLuoe,  Edmund  8 

Deluce,  George  B 

Denby,  John  G 

Denig,  BobertG 

DeSannOy  William  P.... 
DeValin,  Charles  £.... 

Diamond,  Jasper  H 

Dick,  Thomas  M 

Dick,  Bdward  L 

Dickson,  Thomas 

Diffenbach^  Alberto... 

Dlnsmore^J 

Dlsmnkes,  Doctor  B.... 

Diz<m,  Albert  F 

Dobbs,  Frederick  A 

Dodge,  Richard  D 

Dove,  George  W.  W.... 

Dowst,  Frank  B 

Drinen,  George  G 

Dripps,  William  A 

Driver,  Reynolds 

Dryburgh,  J.  R 

DrouillardyGeorge  L.. 
Dukehart,  Thomas  M. 

Dunbar,  Asaph 

Dungan,  Horace  G 

Dungan,  William  W... 

Dunham,  William 

Dunn,  Edward  H 

Dunning,  WUliamB  .. 

Duplaine^.  A,  G 

Durand,  William  F„... 
Duvall,  Marias,  Jr.„ ... 
Dyson,  Charles,  W 


EASTMAN,  HAKRY.. 
Bastwick,  PhiItt>G. 

Eaton,  Charles  P 

Baton,  William  0 

Eckart,  William  R 

Eckel,  Frederick 

Eckel,  Herman 

Bckhardt,  Bmest  F 

Edwards,  John  R 

Edwards,  Richard  F 


OADBT 

Bwoxvnn. 


1  Oct.  1879 
1  Oct  1881 


1  Oct.  1880 


18  Sept.  1877 


1  Get.  1871 


1  Oct.  1881 


18  Sept.  1877 


VATAX. 
OADBT. 


5  Aug.  1882 
5  Aug.  1882 


26Aag.  1869 


5  Aug.  1882 


26  Feb.  1851 21  May,  1853 
24  Dec  1861 
22  May,  1863 


5  Aug.  1882 


21  May,  1890 


25  Sept  1891 


5  Aug.  1882 


21  May,  1886 


1  Oct  1872 


1  Oct  1874 


1  Oct  1873 


14  Sept.  1876 
1  Oct  1879 
1  Oct  1879 

1  Oct  1872 


AaneTAinr 


11  Jan.  1849 


9  Dec  1861 

17  Jan.  18621 

21  July,  1858 


▲SSISTAMT 

■MQnrsnu 


16  Oct  1861 


17  Jan.  1842 


19  Feb.  186325  July,  1806 


8  Sept  1863 

1  Oct  1863 

1  July,  1861 


26  Aug.  1859 
22  Sept  1849 
26  Feb.  1851 
20  May,  1863 


20  May,  1863        

26  Feb.  1851  21  May,  186S 


21  May,  1857 
20  Sept  1858 
1  July,  1863 


23  Jan.  1874 
2  Aug.  1859 
17  Jan.  1861 
25  July,  1866 


20  Sept  1858 

21  May,  1843 


16  Jan.  1863 


6  Aug.  1882 


29  Oct  1870 
11  Apr.  1859 
22  July,  1862 
11  July,  1861 


25  Aug.  1862 

26  Aug.  1859 
28  July,  1845 


5  Sept  1891 


3  May,  1859 
19  Feb.  1863 


26  June,1856 
2  Feb.  1847 


21  May,  1857 


lOetias 


10  July.  IS* 


17  Mar.  \m 


1  July,  1961 
17  Mar.  ISSS 


16  Feb.  1864 


1  Mar.  1871 
20  Feb.  1864 

1  Mar.  1862 
15  Jan.  1845 


1  Oct  18^ 


13  May,  1861 20  May,  Ida 
20June,1864  6Jane,l(^ 

21  J^im 


5  Aug.  1882 


1  Oct  1879 
1  Oct  1872 


14  Sept  1876 
1  Oct  1871 


5  Aug.  188 


5  Sept  1891 


18  Not.  1862 


8  July,  1861 
1  July,  1861 


1  July,  1863 


2  Aug.  1859110  Aug.  1^^ 


23  Mar.  1864 
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1   July,  1885 


1   July,  1884 


1  July,  1896 


24  Feb.  1874 


1    July  1891 

24  Feb.  1874  4  Nov.  1877 


ABSUTAMT 

■NGnnnR. 


Jan.  1895 


25  Mar.  1880 


24   Feb.  1874 


1  July,  1878 
10  June,1882 
1  July,  1885 


1  Julv.  1887 


26  Feb.  1875 


26  Feb.  J  875 


1  June,  1895 


4  Mar.  1881 


OBIMP 

ENQiNnm. 


5  Mar.  1871 


12  Oct  1859 


29  Jan.  1895 
21  Mar!*1870 


13  July,  1894 


1  Feb.  1862 


1  June,  1885 


11  Sept,  1881 15  Nov.  1895 


Died  in  service  25  Feb.  1889 

Resigned  9  Feb.  1885 

Retired  list  7  June,  1884;  died  8  Feb.  1888 

Died  9  Feb.  1859 

Appointment  revoked  30  Dec  1863 

Lost  in  Patapsco  15  Jan.  1865 

Honorably  diachanjed  30  June,  1886 

Resigned  29  Oct  1^9 

Resigned  4  Nov.  1850 

In  service 

Retired  list  28  Feb.  1874;  died  10  Feb.  1887 

Resigned  23  Aug.  1866 

Resigned  5  Nov.  1869 

Die<ri9  0ct.  1870 

In  service. 

Resigned  22  June,  1865 

Retired  list  13  Dec.  1878;  died  25  June,  1890 

Resigned  28  Feb.  1853 

Appointment  revoked  1  Sept  1864 

In  service 

Dismissed  19  March,  1862 

Retired  list,  11  April,  1892;  died  16  April,  1892 

Dismissed  26  July,  1876 

In  service 

Dismissed  (went  south)  28  May,  1861 

Died  12  Sept.  1847 

Appointed  Ensign  1  July,  1887;  in  service. 

Resigned  28  May,  1864 

In  service. 

In  service 

Died  29  Apn.,  1862 

Resigned  1  June,  1868 

Resigned  10  August,  1863 

Resigned  29  July,  1887 

Retired  list  19  Oct  1875 

Resigned  29  January,  1867 

Died  2  Oct  1866 

Dropped  4  Nov.  1845 

Resigned  10  Oct  1874 

Resigned  9  March,  1871 

Retired  list  31  July,  1869;  died  23  Oct.  1875 

Resigned  7  Feb.  1879 

In  service 

Dismissed  8  April,  1847 

In  service 

In  service 

Resigned  14  May,  1867 

Resigned  15  Sept  1887 

Dropped  19  June,  1882 

In  service 

Resigned  11  June,  1874 

Resigned  5  Aug.  1865 

Appointed  Ensign  1885;  Lieutenant  1894;  in  service 

In  service 

Resigned  2  May,  1861 

Resigned  6  Sept  ISm 

Dismissed  3  June,  1881 

In  service 

In  service 

Died  23  March  1866  on  Kearsargc  at  sea 
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Bcberi,  Dnlel  B 

Bldridce»  Fnuik  H. 

BUiooU,  John  M 

Bllinger*  Julius 

SUiiLBobertN 

Elteoer^HarrjS 

Eiff  Theodore  R. 

Emanael*  JoDathen  M. 

Bmeiy,  Oharlee  B 

Smmont,  George  D 

Emrioh,  Charles  R 

£Dgard«  Alberl  0 

Kngiish.  Moiigaii  H.... 

Entwistle,  James 

Evans,  Clarence  A 

Evans.  Geom  R 

Everding,  John 

Everett,  William  B^... 


1  Oct.  1872 
1  Oct.  1879 
1  Oct.  1879 

1  Oct!  1874 


FAG  AN.  HKNEY 
Fahs.  Charles  M 

Fallon,  James  B. 

Farmer.  Ed  ward. 

Faron»  Edward 

Faron,  John., 

Faron,  John,  Jr 

Fauth,  Henry. 

Fennimore,  Wesley 

Fenton,  TheodereC 

Feivosoni  George  R 

Field,  Harry  A 

Field,  Horace  A 

Fisher,  Arthur  H 

Fisher,  Clark 

Fiske,  Samuel 

Fitch,  Henry  W 

Fitch,  Reuben 

Fitch,  Thomas  W 

Fithian,  Edwin 

Fitts,  James  H 

Fitzgerald,  Edward  T... 

Fletcher,  Frank  H 

Fletcher,  Montgomery.. 

Follanabee,  Joshua. 

Forljes,  Cornelius  A 

Ford,  John  D 

Ford,  JohnQ.   A 

Fomance,  John 

Fort,  Isaac  B 

Fort>  William  F 

Foss.  Cyrus  D 

Franklm,  John,  Jr 

Fraser,  Alexander  V.... 
Freeman,  Edward  R.... 
Freeman,  Frederick  N.. 
Freeman,  Joseph  M...., 
Freeman,  Virgin  ius  ... . 

Frick,  Horace  E 

Frick,  William,  Jr 

Frizell,  Charles  H 

Fuller,  William  H 


1  Oct.  1881 


10ct4880 


VATAL 
OADa*. 


5  Aug.  1882 
5  Aug.  1882 


8  Oct  1861 


.8  Aug.  1861 


19  May.  1887 


26June,1856 
25  Aug.  1862 
11  July,  1861 
3  May,  18G9 


5  Aug.  1882 


17  Mar.  1863 
21  Nov.  1867 
29  Oct.  1861 
17  Mar.  1863 


25  Aug.  1863 
10  June,  1847 


31  OctlSfc 


5  Aug.  1882 


Oct  1881 
Oct  1878 
Oct  1879 
Oct.  1880 


2  Dec.  1861 
1  Sept  1845 

5  Sept  1860 

17Dec."l862  8  Apr.  1864 

3  May,  1859 16  Oct  1861 20  May,  18b3 

1  Sept  1845 10  July,  1847  31  Oct  ms 

81  Oct  1848  26  Feb.  1851 21  May,  IS^ 

15  Nov.  183: 


1  Oct.  1878 


1  Oct  1873 


1  Oct  1872 


5  Aug.  1882 
5  Aug.  1882 
5  Aug.  1882 
5  Aug.  1882 


16  Feb.  1852 
4  May  1863 


5  Aug.  1882 
13  Sept  1892 


9  Sept  1891 


MSQIKWMWL 


8  Dec  1864 


2  Aug.  1859 

20  Feb.  1864 
18  Dec.  1862 

21  Apr. 


186220; 


25Julv,1866 

2  Aug'.  1859 

3  Aug.  1863 


27  Jane,  1855 


17  Feb.  1860 
3  May,  1859 
9  Bfar.  1858 
3  May,  1859 
26  Aug.  1859 
23June,186325Jul: 
31  Oct  1848 


27  June,1862 
1  July,  1861 


iyt  18661 
26  Feb.  1851 


22  Oct  I860 
24  June,  1850 

17  Jan.  1842 

18  May  1847 
30  July,  1862 

2  June,1868 

3  Oct  1861 
8  Sept  1863 
27  June,  1861 
2  Jane,  1868 
10  June,  1862 


16  Feb.  1852 
26  Feb.  1851 


26  June,1856 


23  May,  1861 


3  Oct  1861 
Oct  1861 


9  July,  1863 
26  Feb.  1851 
20  July,  1845 


15  Feb.  1864 

2  July,  1869 

3  Aug.  1863 


18  Dec.  1862 
2  June,  1869 
21  Nov.  1863 
21  Sept  1861 


21  May,  1853 
2  Augri859 


GJoM.lBI' 


11  Jan.  18^ 

11  oi^m 


IMar.  ISiH 
20May.lSS? 

20  Mif*  ISS 

1  Oct  1363 

8  Oct  1875 

15  DeclS^ 


26  Jane,  IS^ 
lOJuly.lSl' 

1  jjiTise^ 


15  Ort.  1*' 


ejili*? 
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▲MZ8TAMT 


▲SBiBTAirr 


1  July,  1877 
iO  Jnne]l8Sl 


lJal7,iad3 


24  Feb.  1874 


24  Feb.  1874 


5  April,  1887 


■KGomra. 


24  Feb.  1874 


1  July,  1884 


24  Feb.  1874 


1  July,  1877 


11  Mar.  1874 


30  Aug.  1852 


5  Mar.  1871 
3  Oct.  "1891 


1  July,  1887 


4  Mar.  1871 


23  Apr.  1859 
13  Jan. 1840 


24  Feb.  18^4 


25  Oct.  1859 
31  Oct.  1818 


24  Feb.  1874 
19  Feb.  1875 


27  Dec.  1890 


24  Feb.  1874 
26  Jan.  1886 


3  Mar.  1882 


23  Jan.  1871 
4  Mar.**1871 


23  Oct.  1859 


Resigned  21  Jan.  1865 

In  service 

Ensign  1  July  1885;  Lieut.  9  Dec.  1894;  in  service 

Resigned  Aug.  11,  1883 

Resigned  15  Oct  1867 

EiUed  accidently  in  Nebraska  21  March.  1886 

Died  in  service  23  Sept.  1861 

Retired  list  8  April,  1891 

Resigned  26  Dec.  1867 

Retired  list  31  Oct.  1879;  died  28  April,  1886 

In  service 

In  service 

Died  23  Dec  1862 

In  service 

Resigned  4  Sept.  1865 

Ensign  1  July,  1887;  in  service 

Resigned  19  June,  1864 

Resigned  SO  Nov.  1859 

Dropped  (went  South)  8  July,  1861 

Ensign  1  July,  1886;  in  service 

Resigned  21  May,  1866 

In  service 

Resigned  1  June,  1849 

KiUed  in  aoUon,  6  Aug.  1864 

Resigned  8  April,  1848 

Resigned  29  Aug.  1856 

Resigned  12  Oct  1865 

Ensign  1  July,  1887;  in  service 

Resigned  20  Oct  1883 

Ensign  1  July,  1885;  Lieutenant  23  April,  1895 

Honorably  discharged  30  June,  1886 

Resigned  26  Sept  1870 

Resigned  27  March,  1872 

Resigned  12  June,  1858 

Retired  list  29  Sept  1894 

Resigned  19  April,  1869 

Resigned  31  )>ec.  1875 

Retired  list  13  Dec.  1882 

Resigued  30  June,  1885 

In  service 

Resigned  6  Feb.  1869 

Retired  list  15  Feb.  1892 

Resigned  1  May,  1865 

Resigned  5  Nov.  1847 

In  service 

Died  23  Feb.  1878;  Act  3d  Asst  Eng.  N.  Acad  '66-'68 

Lost  in  the  Oneida^  24  Jan.  1870 

Died  in  service  1  Dec.  1865 

Resigned  21  AprU,  1865 

Resigned  1  Nov.  73;  Act  3d  Asst  Eugr.  N.  Acad.  '66  68 

Resigned  26  June,  1865 

Retired  list  24  Mar.  1874 

In  service 

In  service 

Resigned  8  Oct.  1853 

Dropped  (went  South)  8  July,  1861 

Retired  list  18  June,  1890 

Resigned  12  April,  1862 

Resigned  16  May,  1874 

Resigned  16  Nov.  1861 
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Falmer,  D»Tld  BL. 
Falloo»  Albert  K... 


GAGB,  HOWARD,. 
Ckaii«her.  John. . 

Qalt,  Robert  W 

QMible,  WUliam  EL.... 

Qftrdner,  John  W 

Chmriton,  Daniel  M 

Ctartley,  WlllUm  H.... 
(Hrrln,  Benjamin  F.... 

Qatee,  George  8. 

Oatewood,  RlehanL.... 
Qatewood,  Robert  W.... 

Oajy  Edward 

Ofty,  Jesse 

Qeddes,  G.  Wright 

Geddlti  George  W 

George^  F.  A.  R 

Gideon,  George,  Jr 

GUUi,  EUrry  A 

Gladding,  WUliam  H.. 
GUd•ton^  Daniel  D.... 
Giaseoook,  Bnstaoe  8.. . 

Godfrey*  Jones •, 

GoodwlniFranels  C 

Gorton,  William  F 

GoWy  John  L. 

Gowing,  Bardette,  C... 

Grafly,  Daniel  W 

Gragg,  8amneL 

Greatrake,  C.  L 

Green,  John  P 

Green,  Joseph  S 

Green,  Levi  R 

Greene,  Albert  S 

Greene,  David  H 

Greene,  George  M 

Greenleaf,  Charles  H... 

Greer,  Alexander 

Gregory,  H.  P 

Grler,  John  A 

GrilBQ,  LotI 

Griffin,  Robert  8 

Griffin,  Thomas  J 

Griffiths,  Isaac  J 

Gross,  Charles  J 

Gsantner,  OttoC 

Gnerard,  Richard  D 

Gnnnell,  Robert  H 


OAnnr 


1  Get  1874 


HABIGHURST,  C.  J 
Hablrshaw,WlUiam  M. 

HaiD,  FrankUn  E 

Haines,  Hiram 

Hall,  George  W 

Hall,  CtoorgeW 

Hsil,  Harry 

Hall.  Reynold  T 

Hall,  W:iHamK 


13  Sept  1877 


15  Sept  1875 
1  Oct  1878 


VATAL 
OADBT. 


1  Jane,1891 
5  Aug.  1882 


▲sszarAMT 


4May,  1868 
6  Jan.  1862 


21  Jan.  1842 


8  Jnly,  1862 
^  Apr.  1868 


28  Sept  1864 
1  Oct  1863 


22  Jan.  18461 
12  Oct  1871 


29  Mar.  184731  Oct  184826  f^"l851 


1  Oct  1879 


18  Sept  1877 
1  Oct  1879 


1  Oct  1874 


1  Oct  1874 


loot  1879 
1  Oct  1878 


14  Sept  1876 


5  Ang.  1882 


5  Ang.  1882 


5  Ang.  1882 


21  Sept  1861 
21  Apr.  1862 
29  Oct  1861 


5  Ang.   1882 
5  Ang.  1882 


2Jnne,1868 


24  Ang.  1861 


15  Not.  1847 
8  July,  1862 
11  Apr.  1859 
31  Oct  184826  FM». 


20  Sept  1858 


2  Jane,1868 
12  Jnly,  1861 
16  Feb.  1862 


24  Feb.  1862 
28  Feb.  1862 
19  Mar.  1858 
17  Feb.  1860 
23  May,  1861 

25  Aug.  1862 
3  Oct  1861 

1  Dec.  1854 
21  Sept  1861 

2  Ang.  1855 


30  Jnly,  1863 

2  Feb.  1864 

3  Ang.  1863 
15  Mar.  1847 


16  Jan.  1863 


11  Jan.  1849 
17  Feb.  1860 

23Jnne,1863 

29  Jnly,  1861 
23  Hay, '61 
21  Not. '57 

16  Feb.  1852 
3  May,  1859 

21  Sept  1861 


28  Sept  lSMsil>«i"m 


2  Jone,  1869 


21  Apr.  1863 

20  Feb.  1S4T 
11  Jan.  184926  Feb.  1851 


1851 


18Dec.  1862 


8  Decisis 


21May,18» 


15  Oct  1863 
1  Dec.  186015  Oct  18^ 


17  Not.  1862 
28  Oct  1862 

20  Feb.  1864 
3  Ang.  1863 
9  May,  1857 

30  July,  1863 

21  Jnly,  1858 
28  Jnly,  1845 

28  Mayi'l861 


27Jaiie,1862 
2  Sept  1865 

29  Oct  1862 


3  Oct  1861 
3  Aug.  1863 


15  Not.  1847  11  Jan.  1849 


11  Oct  1866 

1  Jan.  1868 

U  Oct  1866 


1  Mac  1864 
1  Jan.  1865 

1  Jan.  186$ 
11  Oct  1866 

2  Ang.  1859 


3  Aug,  1859 
1  Nov.  1S42 


IMar.  1864 
17  Sept  1873 


25  July.  I8« 
11  Oct  1866 


26  F^  1^ 
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20  Jane,1880 
24  Feb.*  1874 


24  Feb.  1874 


20  June  1880 


20  Jaiie>1880 


24  Feb.  1874 


19  Nov.  1890 
24  Feb.'l879 
24  Feb.'*1874 


29  Oct   1874 


31  Oct.  1848 


23  Apr.  1859 


19  Mar.  1891 
24  Feb.  1874 


16  Feb.  1886 


24  Feb.  1874 


24  Feb.  1874 
24  Feb.  1874 


25  Aug.  1889 


24  Feb..  1874 


10  June,  1882, 
20  Apr.  1880 


24  Feb.  1874 

14  Dec  1892 

9  Jan.  1889 


26  Dec  1894 


11  May,  1858 


5  Mar.  1871 


21  May,  1863 
31  Janri862 


Retired  list  26  April,  1884 
Resigned  25  April,  1864 

In  service. 

Resigned  17  Feb.  1847 

In  service 

Died  26  Aug.  1862 

Retired  list  18  Feb.  1889;  died  16  Sept.  1891 

In  service 

Resigned  1  May,  1886 

Retired  list  14  Feb.  1885;  died  22  Jan.  1892 

Retired  list  1884;  was  Act.  3d  Asst  1866-68  N.  Acad 

AsstNaval  Const'r  '81;  Naval  Constr.  '88;  died  '90 

Honorably  dischanredat  bis  own  request,  30  June,  '84 

Died  19  Jan.  1870 

Resigned  22  Oct.  1859 

Resigned  5  Sept.  1855 

Resigned  9  Marcb,  1864 

Resigned  13  Aug.  1862 

Diedld  June,  1863 

Resigned  25  Aug.  1883 

Dropped  4  Aug.  1863 

Dropped  18  Oct.  1881 

Resigned  2  July,  1885 

Dismissed  1873;  was  Act.  3d  Asst.  Engr.  N.  Acad.66  6S 

Retired  list  2  Mar.  1868;  died  24  April,  1887 

Died  31  Aug.  1853 

In  service 

Retired  list  28  Jan.  1895 

Resigned  1  April,  1873 

Retired  list  23  Dec.  1884;  died  25  Dec.  1885 

Resigned  25  Oct.  1847 

Appointment  revoked  1  March,  1802 

Retired  list  24  May,  1867 

Resigned  2  Aug.  1869 

Retired  list  9  Aug.  1893;  died  8  Mar.  1896 

Resigned  16  Sept.  1869 

Died  2  June,  1878 

Retired  list  18  July,  1885 

Died  10  Sept.  1867 

Resigned  27  April,  1865 

Resigned  15  Nov.  1865 

Resigned  2  Nov.  1847 

In  service 

Resigned  6  April,  1863 

Resigned  20  Feb.  1863 

Res  gned  28  Feb.  1883 

Resigned  17  Auff.  1886 

Dismissed  20  July,  1850 

Retired  list  3  July  1873 


2  Mar.  1892  In  service 

Appointment  revoked  5  Feb. 

Resigned  24  Jan.  1863 

Resigned  25  July,  1854 
Resigned  16  Nov.  1866 
15  Feb.  1885  Died  16  June,  1889 
In  service 
In  service 
Resigned  15  Feb.  1853 


1862 
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HallowelL  Francis  P. 

Halsey,  Biohard  E. 

Halstead,  Alezmnder  S 

Hands,  Robinson  W 

Hannom,  John  L 

Hardie,  David. 

Harmony,  Joseph  H 

Harris,  James  It 

Harris,  Robert  L. 

Harris,  Thomas  J 

Harris,  William  H 

Harrison,  Henry  F. 

Harrison,  William  H 

Hanen,  Elisha. 

Harirath,  Armin 

Harvey,  Lather  B 

Hasbrouok.  Raymond  D.... 

HasBon.  William  F.  O 

Haswell,  Charles  H 

Hatcher,  Jackson  R 

Hatfield,  Robert  £ 

Haverly,  Lewis  A 

Hawkins,  John  8 

Hawthorne.  Harry  L 

Hayes,  Charles  H 

Heaton,  William  W 

Hebard,  Henry 

Hebard,  Geom  F 

Hedricks.  Alfred 

Heiser,  Henry  D 

Henderson,  Alexander 

Henderson,  Andrew  H 

Henderson,  John  A 

Henry,  James  B.,  Jr 

Herbert,  William  C 

Herring,  Benjamin 

Herwig,  Henry 

Hewes,  Charles  H 

Hewitt,  Edward  L 

Hibbert.  Stephen  D 

Hibbe,  Frank  W 

Higgins,  Robert  B 

Hiu;  Frank  K 

Hinds,  Alfred  W 

Hine,  Robert  B 

Hines,  John  C 

Hobby,  James  M 

Hodgson,  Richard  M 

Hoffman,  Frank  J 

Hogan,  Thomas  J 

Holland,  William 

UolUhan,  James  W 

UolUngs worth,  Charles  F.. 

HolUns,  John 

IIolUs,  Ira  N 

Holmes,  Henry 

Holmes,  Urban  T 

Holt,  George  R. 

Hoopes,  Joseph 

Hopper,  William  W 


1  Oct  1879 


1  Oct  1874 


14  Sept  1876 


1  Oct  1878 


Oct.  1879 
Oct    1880 


Oct  1878 
Oct.  1882 


Oct.  1872 
Oct  1874 


1  Oct  1874 


■▲Tail 


5  Aug.  1882 


1  Feb. 
21  Apr. 
11  Blay  1860128 

8  July, 
16  8e^ 

3  May, 
27  Jan. 
21  Sept 


4  Sept  1884 
28  Sept  1888 


29  July,  1861 
1  July,  1861 


5  Aug.  1882 
5  Aug.  1882 


24  Sept  1847 
24  Aug.  1861 
19  July,  1861 
29  July,  1861 


6  Sept  1892 
5  Aug.  1882 


5  Aug.  1882 


4  Sept  1883 

5  Aug.  1882 

5  Aug.  1882 

6  Sept  1890 


2  Aug.  1882 


13  Sept  1886 


8  Sept,  1868 
16  Jan.  186S 


1862 
186328 


1862 
1853 
,1859 
1848 
1861 


30  July,  1863 


11  Feb.  1862 


26  Feb.  1851 


18  Dee.  1862 


2  Dee.  11861 


13  May,  1861 

24  Dec  1861 

26  Feb.  1851 

8  Sept  1863 


11  Aug.  1860 


24  Feb.  1862 
11  Jan.  1849 


24  Aug.  1861 


31  Oct.  1848 
9  Dec.  1861 


8  Dec.  1862 
29  Oct  1861 
25  July,  1854 


29  Oct.  1861 


16  Oct  1861 
16  Sept  1862 
11  Apr.  1859 


Sept  1864 
Get  im 
July*  1866 


23  NoT«  l«n 

1  Jan."l8^ 


1857; 
July,  1861 20  May,  18@ 


Dec.  1862 
Apr.  1863 


15  Oct  1863 


30  Jan.  1865 


8  Sept  1863 


27  Jan.  1848 
19  Feb.  1863 


21  May,  1853 


15  Oct  1863 
26  Feb.  1851 


21  Apr.  1863 

21  Nov.  1837 

f  26  Feb. '51 

(4  June, '61 

8  Sept  1863 


11  Oct  1866 
30  jioLim 


1  Jan. 


11  Oct  1866 
26  F^. 'l851 


9  May,  1857 


26  Jane,  1S56 


25  July.  1866 


2May,l»3 


23  Mar.  1848  26  Feb.  18^1 

8  Apr«1864  6Jnne,1868 
3  Aug.  1863: 

9  May,  1857 


3  Aug.  1863 


3  Aug.  1863 

1  Mar.  1864 

26  Dec  1861 


17  Mar.  1«3 
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ASmTAlIT 


1  July,  1885 


11  Sept.  1895 
24  FebV'l874 
24  FebV*1874 


24  Feb.  1874 


1  jQly,  1890 


1  July,  1894 
10  Jane,1882 


28  June,1889 


29  Jan.  1896 
24  Feb.  1874 


3  July,  :•  876 
1  JuVy,'l885 
9  Sept  1874 


1  July,  1889 
1  Joly,  1884 


1  July,  1896 


26  Feb.  1875 


20  Juue,1880 
1  JuVyri892 


4  Mar.  1871 
27  Dea 'l883 


6  Aug.  1895 
22  Mayri880 


15  Jan.  1895 
24  FebV*1874 


16  Sept.  1881 
24  Feb.'l874 
19  Fei).  1889 


4  May,  1891 


12  July,  1836 


26  Jan.  1886 
6  Feb.  1840 


28  June  1861 


21  Blar.  1895 
29  J  jne,1861 


14  Dec.  1882 


Beslgned  12  Nov.  1867 

Resigned  30  Oct  1863 

Inserrioe 

Loet  in  the  MonUor  31  Dec.  1862 

In  service 

Retired  list  15  March,  1867;  died  20  March,  1889 

Died  27  Nov.  1877 

Died  6  Oct  1864 

Died  9  Jan.  1889 

Dismissed  7  July,  1849 

Inservioe 

Resigned  23  May,  1877 

Resigned  8  Oct  1872 

Killed  in  action  5  Ang.  1864 

Inservioe 

Died  11  Jane,  1886 

In  service 

Resigned  1  Feb.  1893 

EngOieer-in-Ghief  '44-50;  1st  Eng.  Navy;  dropped  '52 

Died  23  Dec  1853 

Resigned  18  Aug.  1862 

Died  29  Aug.  1862 

Resigned  18  Jan.  1869 

Honorably  discharged  30  June,  1884 

In  service; entered  originally  as  Cadet  Mid'n  22  Sept '80 

Died  31  May,  1895 

Died  4  Aug.  1846 

Dropped  17  Sept.  1856 

Resigned  9  Aug.  1865 

Resigned  22  April,  1865 

Retired  list  12  July,  1894 

DUmi8sedl7AprU,  1866 

Retiredlist20Nov.l884 

Inservioe 

Inservioe 

Dismissed  (went  South)  8  July,  1861 

Retired  28  Jau.  1896 

Bnsign  1  July,  1886;  Asst  Nav.  Constr.  '88,  died  '90 

Resigned  2  Nov.  1866 

Retired  list  24  Aug.  1889 

Asst  Nav.  Const  1  July,  1891;  in  service 

In  service 

Bnsign  1  July,  1886;  Lieutenant  15  June,  1895 

In  service 

Retired  list  20  Feb.  1893;  died  27  June,  1895 

Resigned  31  Dec.  1848 

Resigned  21  June,  '55;  reap'd  '61;  retired  '70;  died  '82 

Resigned  6  Jan.  1866 

Resigned  11  June  1889 

Resigned  12  Oct  1886 

Died  18  Aug.  1856 

Retired  list  31  Oct  1879 

Resigned  11  Sept  1865 

Died  at  sea  4  June,  1858 

Resigned  30  Sept  1893 

Resigned  11  Sept  1865 

In  service 

Resigned  4  May,  1869 

Died  18  March,  1866,  on  board  Ke(vr$arge 

Resigned  22  Nov.  1866 
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HovfltoD,  Qeorge  P« 

Houston,  J,  Boehanaii.. 

Houston,  Samuel  H 

How,  Andrew  P 

Howell,  Charles  P 

Howell,  John. 

Howland,  Cbarles  H 

Heyt,  Eben,  Jr. 

Hadidns,  John  M. 

Hnfflngton,  Howmrd  W. 
Hughes,  Arthur  L 

Hull,  Jemeson  Cox. 


OADBX 


Oct.  1867 
6ct*1878 


VATAL 
OAOBT. 


1  Oct.  1880 


5  Aug.   1882 

8  Sept  1890 

18  May,  1888 

5, Aug.  1882 


Hulme,  Walter  Q «  1 

Hunt,  Andrew  IL. 15 

Hunt,  Charles  S 

Hunt,  George  P. 

Hunt,  Henry 

Hunt,  John  H 

Hunt.  William  H 

Huntley,  John  C 

Huston,  Robert  M 

Hatchinson,  Edward  S 

Hutchinson,  James  W 

Huxley,  John  H 


Oct.  1880 
Sept.  1876 


5  Aug.  1882 


I 


KAEMMERLING,  G.. 
Kafer,  John  C 

Kaiser,  Julius  A 

Earns,  Franklin,  D 

Kavanaugh,  Benjamin.. 

Kearny,  George  H 

Kellholtz,  Pierre  O 

Keleher,  James  T 

Kelley,  Beiijamiu  F 


INCH,  PHILIP 

1    Inch,  Richard 

Ireland,  GeorgeC 

Isbester,  Richard  T 16  Sept,  1876 

Isherwood,  Benjamin  F | 

Ivors,  Henry  K ;  1  Oct  1874 


lACKSON,  ALBERT. 
J    Jackson,  Thomas  A.. 

James,  Leland  F 

Jfffrey,  William  C 

Jewell,  Henry  C 

Johnson,  Charles  N 

Johnson,  Edward  G 

Johnson,  Qeorge  R 

Johnson,  John 

Jones,  David  P 

Jones,  Horace  W 

Jones,  Owen 

Jones,  Thomas  J 

Jones,  Truman  M 

Jordan,  Charles  W 

Jordan,  Marshall  P. 

Joynes,  Walker  W 


1  Oct.  1872 
1  6ctri873 


9  Sept   1889 


1  Oct.  18806  Aug.  1882 


1   Oct  1881 
13  Sept  1877 


1  Oct  1880 
1  OctV  1873 


6  Aug.  1882 
30  Sept.  1891 
6  Aiig."l882 


mronnxR. 


21  May,  1867 
21  May,  1867 
26  Feb.  1861 


24  Dec.  1863 
21  Miyi*1867 


3  Aug.  1869 
21  May,  1853 
24  Sept  1S47 
16  Aug.  1870 


16  Feb.  1862 


22  July,  1862 
1  July,  1861 


1  July,  1861 
24  Dec  1863 
12  Aug.  1861 

3  6ct**1861 

6  Nov.  1861 

19  July,  1861 

21  Nov.  1857 
8  Sept  1863 
16  Sept  1862 


2  Aog.  1869 


/  27  July, '56 
1 30  Apr. '61 


23  June,1863 


18  Dec  1862 

18  Dec  1862 
9  May,  1857 


30  Jan.  1865 

17  Jan.  1842 

30  Jan.  1965 

2  Aug.  1859 


4  Oct  1873 


26  Aug.  1863 
28  Dec  1862 


2  Aug. 

16  Oct 

1  Mar. 


22  Jan.  1846 


13  May,  1861  15  Apr.  1864 
31  Oct  1848  1  Oct.  1852 


16  Feb.  1852 


18  Nov.  1862 
16  Feb.  1852 
20  May,  1867 
25  Mar.  1862 


27  June,  1865 

1  Aug.  1859 

1  Nov,  1863 


19  Feb.  1863 

26  June,  1866 

8  Oct  1861 

4  Apr.  1861 

24  Dec.  1863 


20  June.1864 

21  July,  1868 
3  Aug.  1863 


16  Jan.  1863 
8  Sept  1863 


3  May,  1859 
2  Jane, 1868 


17  Feb.  1860 


9  May,  1857 


28  May,  1864 
25  July,  1866 


17  Dec.  1862 


9  Dec.  18$1 


1  July   18S1 


18591  Joly,  ld61 

1865 

1864 


i  23  May/44 
!l0Jnly,'47 


26  Jane.  1856 


21  Jaly,  185ft 
1  Jaly,  1851 
1  Jan.  1868 


3  Aug.  1859 
11  Oct  1866 


26  JuDe,lSr^ 
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▲8SI8TAHT 


24  Feb.  1874 


1  jQlj,  1896 


10  June,  1881 


5  Apr.  1892 
24  Feb,'l874 


24  Feb.  1874 
10  Jane,  1881 


10  June,  1881 


1  Jalj,  1896 


28  Jane,  1889 


PAgSBD 
AB8I8TAirt 
MNGIKESR. 


OHIBV 


3  Dec.  1876 


10  Nov.  1893 
10  NoyV*1863 


4  July, 1880 
14  May,  1847 


19  Feb.  1863 


28  Sept.  1874 


24  Feb.  1874 
20  Feb.  1896 


1  Joly,  1883 


10  Aug.  1893 
24  Feb.  1874 


24  Feb.  1874 


10  Nov.  1863 
3  Aug.  1892 


31  Oct.  1848 


81  July,  1861 
10  Nov.  1863 
9  Jan.  1889 


19  Jan.  1868 


1  Jan.  1876 


RSMABK& 


27  June,  1893 


2d  Lieut.  Mar.  Corps,  1860;  now  Lieut  Colonel  retired 

Resigned  28  July,  1865 

Died  16  June,  18&4 

Resigned  7  Aug.  1849 

In  service. 

Resigned  3  May,  1866 

Resigned  3  May,  1886 

Killed  explos.  boiler  at  Naval  Academy,  19  Oct.  1867 

In  service 

Honorably  discharged  30  June,  1894 

Resigned  12  June,  1883 

Resigned  1856;  reappointed  1861;  resigned  1866 

Ensign  1  July  1886;  in  service 

Resigned  31  July,  1894 

Resigned  9  June,  1863 

Died  6  April,  1887 

Died  10  April,  1861 

Died  21  Nov.  1868 

Retired  list  8  Feb.  1871;  died  25  June,  1889 

Died  20  Oct.  1863 

Resigned  15  May,  1874 

Appointment  revoked  26  Jan.  1862 

Resigned  6  April,  1865 

Resigned  16  June,  1865 

In  service 

In  service 

Resigned  10  March,  1865 

Wholly  retired  7  Jan.  1886 

Engineer-in-Chiel  1861  to  1869;  retired  list  1884 

Resigned  1  July,  1885 

Resigned  23  Sept  1865 

Dropped  (went  south)  6  May,  1861 

In  service 

Resigned  2  Dec.  1872 

Resigned  11  Jan.  1854 

Resigned  11  June,  1874 

Resigned  3  Sept  1863 

Retired  list,  9  Nov.  1890 

Retired  list,  10  June,  1876 

Retired  list  21  June,  1892 

In  service. 

Resigned  22  Dec.  1866 

Dismissed  19  Oct  1875 

Died  22  Nov.  1872 

Dropped  (went  south)  6  May,  1861 

Dismissed  (went  south)  20  May,  1861 

Honorably  discharged  30  June,  1887 

In  service 

Retired  list  18  June,  1888 

Retired  list  8  July,  1873 

In  service 

Retired  list  3  April,  1866 

In  service;  Acting  3d  Asst. 

Resigned  6  Aug.  1884 

Resigned  17  Mareh,  1868 

Resigned  29  Oct  1873 


Engr.  N.  Academy  '66-'€ 
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NATAL 
OADBT. 


THIBD 
ASaiSTAMT 


KeUogf ,  Bdwftird  B 

Kellogff,  Moriimer. 

KellyTJohn  P., 

Kelly,  William  H 

Kenyon,  Andrew  J 

Kid,  Charlton  B 

Kiersted,  Andrew  J 

Kilpatrick,  Thonuus. 

Kiipatrick.  William  H.. 

Kimball.  Henry  H. 

Kimball,  Jamee  B 

King,  Charles  A.  S 

King,  Qlendy 

King,  James  W 

King,  William  Henry... 
King,  William  Hervey.. 
King,  William  Rofna.... 

Kinlaid,  Thomaa  W 

Kirbv,  Absalom 

Kleckner,  Charles  0 

Kline,  George  W 

Knapp,  Myron  H 

Knepper,  Chester  IL.... 
Knowlton,  IngersoUF... 

Knowlton,  Minor  N 

Knox,  Simon  B. 

Koehl,  Edward  W 

Koester,  Oscar  W 

Kate,  GeoigeF 


LA  BLANC,  THOMAS.. 
Lackey,  Oscar  H. 

Laesch,  Lewis  C.  F. 

Lamdin,  James  F 

Lamdin,  Nicholas  H 

Lamdin,  William  J 

Lane,  S.  Cashing 

Lane,  Webster 

Lang,  William 

Langer,  Philip  J 

Latch,  Edward  B 

Latimer,  Samael  C 

Latimer,  William  A.  R.... 
Law,  William  F 

Lawrence,  Henry  R 


Lawrence,  John  C.  E. 

Lawrence,  J.  P.  Stewart.. 

Lawrence  William  H» 

Laws,  Elijah * 

Laws,  George  W 

Lawton,  Andrew 

Lawton,  Elbridge 

Lawton,  Nelson  H 

Lay,  John  L 

Leayitt,  Edward  D 

Lee,  Caleb  E 

Lee,  ColambasW 

Lee,  James  D 

Leiper,  Charles  L 

Leitch,  Robert  R 


14  Sept.  ire 


1  Oct  1872 
14  Sept  1876 

1  6ct'l871 
1  Oct  1881 

1  Oct"l880 


14  Sept  1876 


1  Oct.  1879 


1  Oct  1871 


5  Sept  1888 


5  Aug.  1882 
5  Aag!*1882 


6  Apr.  1884 


5  Aug.  1882 
21  May,*'l887 


6  Sept  1892 


16  Feb.  185227 
24  Aug.  1861 
16  Jan.  1863 
21  Sept  1861 
21  May,  1857 
26  Jane,1856 
23  Mar.  1848 
11  Feb.  1862 
20  May,  1863 
8Septl853 


2  Aug.  1855 

2  Sept.  1844 

6  Feb.  1851 

20  May,  1857 


SBOOND 

A88I8TAKT 


July,  18551  3 

21  Apr.  1863U 

28  May,  1864 

30  July,  1868 

2  Aug.  1859 


9 
13  Sept  1848126 
15  Oct  1863 


26  Jnne,1856 


3  Oct  1861 


5  Nov.  1861 


18  Oct  1862 
18  Nov, 
20  Feb.  1847 
30  July,  1861 


186223 


26  June,  1856 


IFeb.  1862115 
21  July  185817 
17  Mar.  1863 
24  Dec.  1853 
21  Apr.  1863 
6  Feb.  1851 
8  Dec.  1862 
23  May,  1861 


19  Mar.  1858 


24  June,  1850  26 
23  Mar.  1848 
17  Mar.  1863 


24  Aug.  1861 
4  Apr.  1861 

26  Feb.  1851 
8  Sept.  1863 


21  July,  1858 
10  July,  1847 
26  Feb.  1861 
2  Aug.  1850 


Aag.lSfi 

Oet  iw 

Oct'lttS 
Feb.  1862 
May,  1857 
Feb.  18a 


8  Aug.  1889 


13  Sept  1849 

21May,18a 

2  Dec  1861 


3Aag.  1863U  Oct  1806 

.....a  ...... 

25  A^."lS63l 


Mar.  1864 
26  Feb.  1851 
18  Dec  1862 


Oct  1863 
Jan.  1861 


9  May,  1857 

17  July,  1872 

lOct.   1852 


21  July,  1856 

17  Mtf!  1863 
2  Aug.  1889 
91fiiyri857 


3  Aug.  1863 


18  Nov.  1862  23  Mar.  1864 
20  Sept  1858  8  Oct  1861 
IDec.  1854 
11  Jan.  1849  26  Feb.  1851 
16  Nov.  1861 

21  Sept. '61 

28  Oct.  62 
28  Oct  185026  Feb.  1851 


17  Mar.  1863 


1  I>ecl860 


Feb.  1851 
13  Sept 


8  July,  1861 
21  Apr.  1863 
16  Jan.  1863 


23  Jan.  1874 


22  July,  1868 

21  May,'l86S 
184926  Feb.  1851 

15  OdLlBBi 

1  JaiL  186f^ 
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▲88I8TASV 

PASSU) 

▲bszstaut 

CBXMW 

REMARKS. 

■MGINXBB 

■NQimm. 

■NOINBXR. 

22  AXkg.  ISH 

24  Feb."'l874 
24  Feb."l874 

8  Nov!'l861 

In  service 
Died  16  Not.  1870 
Died  27  Jan.  1890 
Cashiered  20  Nov.  1866 
Died  27  July,  1888 
Resigned  30  Dee.  1867 

•••••• 

12  Nov.  1861 

Retired  25  Dec.  1894 
Resigned  22  Aug.  1853 
Resigned  9  Feb.  1866 
Resigned  29  June,  1809 

.••••• 

5  Aug.  1861 

Died  18  May.  1879 

10Jaue,1882 

27  JuDe,18d3 

12  Nov;*1852 
10  Nw'.'l863 

In  service 

Resigned  7  Sept  1858 

Bngineer-in-Oiief  '69-'73;  retired  26  Aug.  '81 

Died  25  AprU,  1859 

Died  11  March,  1883 

1  July,  1877 

17  Mar.  1887 

Retired  18  March,  1891 

10  June,  1882 

14  Dec.  1892 

, 

In  service 

24  Feb.  1874 

2  Deo.  1886 

In  service 

1  July,  1877 

30  June,  1887 
*■•••• 

Resigned  5  July,  1889 
Ensign  1  July,  1887;  In  service 
Resigned  8  July.  1867 

Ensign  1  July,  1886;  Lieut  28  April,  1895;  in  service 

Resigned  17  March,  1865 

Resigned  22  Nov.  1872 

•>•..... 

Died  19  Sept  1855 

Dropped  9  Jan.  1867 

1  July,  1890 

21  Jane,1896 

10  Not!*1861 

21  Mar.  1870 
8  Dei5."l862 

In  service 

Retired  26  June,  1896 

Resigned  28  Sept  1867 

Retired  16  Nov.  1882;  died  21  May,  1883 

Resigned  24  May.  1864 

Dismissed  5  March.  1867 

24  Feb.  1874 

3  June,1879' 

1  Oct."i861 

Died  15  Nov.  1885,  on  board  Adams 
Retired  lUt:  died  12  Oct  1888 
Dropped  8  April,  1865 

Resigned  22  March,  1867 
Dief  16  Nov.  1880 

,     , 

Resigned  28  April,  1870 

21  Mar.  1870 

Retired  22  Nov.  1878 

Killed  24  Auk.  1855.  explosion  of  HeUeVa  boiler 
Resk^ed  31  May.  1858;  Act'g  Asst.  and  Ch.  Eng. 
Died  24  Sept,  1863 

'62-7 

Resigned  21  March.  1863 

Itesigned2June,1856 

22  Mar.  1875 

16Jttne,1883 

6  JuneJ896 
21  Mw.'l870 

Ip  service 
Diedl  Jan.  1885 
I^tired  20  March.  1895 

1  Jidy,  1803 

ZZ 

23  Apr."l859 
26  June,1856 

In  service 

Died  17  March,  1871 

Retired  3  March.  1881;  died  21  July,  1889 

Resigned  25  April.  1865 

RfiBigned  22  May.  1865 

Resigned  25  May.  1867 

Retired  2  Dec.  1876 

24  Feb.  1874 

Resigned  2  June.  1855 



Resigned  10  Nov.  1866 





In  service 

24  Feb.  1874 

16  Jan.  1879 

30  Sept.  1894 

Retired  19  Feb.  1896 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


Leonard,  Henry  S 

Leonard,  John  0. 

Leonard,  Samnel  H.,  Jr. 

Leopold,  Harry  Q 

LeTy«Gfaarie6  H 

Lewers,  J,  Henry 

Lewis,  Snos  M 

Lewis,  Oscar  0 

LUlebridfre,  Frederick  M 

Lincoln,  Edmund. 

Lincoln,  Gatewood  S 

Lindsly.Oleland 

Lining,  George  D , 

Lltdg,  James  G , 

Littlg,  Nicholas  B 

LitUe,  WiiJIamN 

Llttlefield,  William  L 

Littlehales,  George  W 

Livermore,  Charles  W.... 

Logan,  George  T.  W 

Long,  Jamefl 

Long,  John  H 

Long,  Robert  H 

Longacre,  Orleans , 

Loomis,  Edmund  N 

Loomis,  Frederick  J 

Loring,  Charles  H 

Loveatre,  Henry  F...„ .... 

Levering,  Francis  J 

Lowe,  John. 

Lubbe,  Charles  C 

Luce,  William 

Lynch,  Thomas , 

Lynch,  William  F.,  Jr.... 
Lyon,  Frank , 

MAOCARTY.  G.  M.  L. 
Macomb,  David  B., 

Magee,  Edward  A 

Magee,  Geone  W 

Main,  Herschel 

Mallory,  Charles  K 

Manning,  Charles  E 

Manning,  Charles  H , 

Manning,  Edward  W 

Mansfield.  Nevrton.. 

Mauson,  Charles  H 

Mapes,  Charles  A 

Mapea,  Daniel  T 

Mars,  Edward... 

Mars,  PhUipL 

Marshall,  Albert  W , 

Marshall,  James  F 

Marsland,  Charles  F 

Marsland,  Edward 

Martin,  Daniel  B 

Mason,  Henry 

Mather,  Mason  W 

Mathews,  Albert  C 

Mathews,  Clarence  H.  .... 


CADBT 
■MOnfSUL 


Oct.  1878 
Oct."  1878 


14  Sept.  1876 


20  May,  1892 


Oct.  1872 
dct'l879 


Oct  1872 
Oct.  1880 


16  Sept  1876 


14  Sept  1876 


1  Oct  1880 
14  Sept  1876 


NATAL 
CADBT. 


6  Aug.  1882 
6  Aug."l882 


21  Nov.  1867 

28  Oct  1862 

17  Feb.  1860 

1  July,  1861 


1  Oct  1862 

20  Sept  1868 
3  Aug.  18(i3 

21  May,  1857 


Sept  1892 
Aug.  1882 


31  Got  1848 
16  Nov.  1861 

6  Nov.  1849 
11  Jan.  1849 

1  July,  1861 


6  Aug.  1882 


20  May,  1890 


26  Sept  1891 


7  Sept  1891 


Sept  1892 
Sept  1891 


Aug.  1882 
Aug.  1882 


DfGIiatBB. 


19  July.  1861 


6  Jan.  1862 


3  0et  1861 
17  Jan.  1861 
26  July,  1866 

2  Aug.  1859 


26  Feb.  1861 
8  Sept  1863 

20  liay,  1867 

21  Aug.  1861 


28  July,  1846 
12  Aug.  1861 
20  Feb.  1847 


8  July,  1861 

11  Jan.  1849126 

27  June,1862 

4  Apr.  1861 

2  June,  1868 


16  Jan.  1863 


2  Aug.  1859 


3  Aug.  1863 
18  Dm^  1862 


25Jiay,18gS 
11  Cot  1£% 


1  Oct.  1863 


26  July,  1866 
1  Jxdj^m 


26  Feb.  1861 
26  Aug.  1863 

26  Fi^.*1861 
18  Dec  1862 


21  May,  1863 


2  Aug.  18601 
18  Dec  186226 


24  May,  1843 
21  Apr.  1863 


18  Dec 

Feb.  1861 

21  Nov.  1863 

16  Jan.  1863 

2  June,ld69 


15  JnD8,1861 

21  May,  185S 

1  Jan.  1865 


9  Unj.  1857 


July,  1861 
>  July,  1866 


1862130  JtD.  1865 

26  Jane,18?6 

1  Jvi.im 

1  DeclS&i 


19  Feb.  1863  26  July,  1866  26  Oet  18^ 
21  liay,  1863  26  June,186621  Joly,!^ 


26  Feb.  1861 
17  Aug.  1847 
16  Aug.  1847 


8   Dec.  1862 


23  Mar.  1848 
17  Dec.  1862 


26  Feb.  1851 


21S^'l9S 

1  July.l«0 


13  Sept  1849 
8  Apr.  1864 


17  Jan.  1^ 
86Wi2 
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PASSU) 

ABSISTANT 

ASSUTAMT 

CHIBJ* 

RBMABKS. 

mQIlfBBB. 

■NGIinilB. 

BNGINBSB. 

Killed  in  action  5  Aug.  1864 

1  July,  1884 

14  Febl  1896 

In  service 

2    Oct  1881 

3  Aug.  1892 

Insorvice 

1  Jnly,  1884 

2SDeo.  1894 
•••••• 

In  service 

Dropped.(went  south)  7  July,  1861 

Bea&ned  29  June,  1868 

Died  12  Jan.  1872 

.  • ... 



Beogned  28  Sept,  1868 

Resigned  20  Aug.  1879 

Be8igned4Feb.l868 

In  service 

Resigned  12  Dec.  1874 

...... 

Resigned  18  April,  1861 

4 

Retired  14  July,  1874 

<••••• 

Lost  in  the  Oneida  24  Jan.  1870 

1  July.  1877 

17  Oct.  1885 

In  service 

«.... 

In  service 

Honorably  disohuiged  June  30, 1885 

26  Feb.  1875 

Retired  list  16  Nov.  1882 
Dropped  29  Aug.  1856 
Res&ned  17  April,  1865 

10  Nov.  1863 

Died2  March,  1882 

26  jQoe,  1856 

Resigned  31  Oct  1863 

Resigned  6  June,  1866 

Lost  in  the  Huron  24  Nov.  1877 

Ensign  1  July,  1886:  resigned  30  June,  1890 

Engineer-in-chief  1884  to  1887;  retired  list,  1890 

•  • ... 

25  Mm.  1861 

ReSgned26  0ctl868 

Resigned  26  June,  1865 

«. .  • 

24  Feb.  1874 

16  JuDe,1883 

In  service 

Droxmed  4  Aug.  1879 
Resigned  29  May,  1847 
Resigned  21  June,  1869 
Dismissed  6  Feb.  1852 

1  July,  1896 

In  service 

24  Feb.  1874 

16  Sept  1881 

Retired  20  June,  1896 

•.•••• 

21  Sept  1860 

Retired  27  Feb.  1889 

24  Feb.  1874 

27  Jan.  1889 

Retired  Nov.  4, 1895 

24  Feb.  1874 

11  June,1876 

Retired  26  June,  1893 

24  Feb.  1874 

20  Nov.  1874 

11  Nov.  1892 

Retired  10  Sept  1895 
In  service 

10  Juiie,1882 

•••••• 

Resigned  30  Jan.  1891 

24  Feb.  1874 

Retized  14  June.  1884 

•••••• 

Dismissed  (went  south)  6  May,  1861 

In  service 

Resigned  25  Nov.  1853 

IMedri2  Nov.  '47,  on  board  Ui»9i99ippi  in  Mexican  War 

Resigned  21  June,  1855 

Resigned  11  Feb.  1862 

Dismissed  2  Nov.  1861 

Ineerv:ce 

In  service 

Re8igned6Sept  1865 

Resigned  4  June,  1864 

14Miy,  1847 

En^neep-in-Chief  1853-1857;  resigned  1859 

21  May,  1863 

Retiiedl6  0ctl868 

Resigned  3  March,  1860 
Honorably  discharged  30  June,  1886 

1  July,  1888 

27  Sept.  1893 

In  service 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


Matthews,  John  B 

Matthawt.  Samuel 

Mattlee.  Asa  H. 

MauffliDy  Jamea , 

Maorioe.C.  Stewart 

Ifanrj,  John  ML 

MajeryO.  F.,  Jr 

MoAlUster,  Andrew^...., 

MeAllUter,  Gates 

MeAlpine,  Kenneth. 

MeAosland*  Alexander.. 

MoOartney,  Daniel  P 

MeOartny,  George  D 

MoOay»  Henry  K 

Meaeery,  Bobert 

MaoConnell,  C&arles  J... 

MoOonnelly  Henry 

IfeOonnlek,  Charles  M.. 

MoOrearyy  Harry  R 

MoOasker,  Jamea  F 

MoDonongh,  Thomas..... 
MeSlmell,  Bdward  F.... 

MoElmelly  Jaekson.. 

MeElroy,  George  W 

MeBlroyt  Samnel 

MoBwan,  Henry  D 

MeBwan»  WUliam  Q 

McFarlandrWalter  M... 
MeGrann,  William  H.... 

MeGregor,  James. 

MeGnrren,  J.  B 

MdlTalne,  Henry  C 

MellTalne,  WlUiam  D... 

Melntyre,  John 

Molntyre,  Sylvanos 

MoKay,  John  B 

McKay,  WUliam 

MoKean»  Frederick  G.... 

MoKean,  Joeiah  S 

McLanahan,  S.  Calvin. . . 

McMorris,  Soling  K 

MeMnrtrie,  Horace 

McNamara,  James  B 

McNary,  Isaac  B 

MelvUle»  George  W 

Mercer*  John  D 

Mercer,  Joseph 

Meroier,  DaTid  I 

Mercier,  William  T. 

Meredith,  Edward  D 

Merlan,  Henry  W 

Merrltt,  Darwin  B 

Messinger,  William  H... 

Michener,  Abram 

Mickley ,  Joseph  P 

Middleton,  John  M 

Miller,  Clarence  A 

Miller,  Frederick  L 

Miller,  Peter 

Miller,  Philip 


■IIOIICBBB. 


1  Oct  1872 


Sept.  1877 
8ept*1877 


Cot  1866 
Oct.  1880 


Get.  1881 
Sept.  1877 
Oct  1881 


1  Oct  1874 


15  Sept  1875 


1  Oct  1881 


15 


Sept  1875 
6ct"l872 


27  Oct  1875 
1  6ct"l878 


Aug.  1882 
Ang.'*1882 


\  Aug.  1882 
;  Aagri882 


27  Mar.  1843 
2  AQgri865|21 


26  Feb.  1851 
1  jQly,  1861 21 
8  Mar.  1865 


20  May,  1887 


Aug.  1882 
Aiig.'*1882 
Sept'l890 


10  Sept  1891 


5  Aug.  1882 


▲S8I8TAIIT 


20  Feb.  1847 

29  Oct 'l861 
18  Not.  1862 
28  Mar.  1848 
26  Ang.  1859 


23  Jane,1863 


lJaly,1861 


2  Aug.  1865 

29  Oct  1861 

5  Not.  1861 


23Jnne,1863 

21  Apr.  1863 
17  Feb.  1860 
16  Nov.  1861 

22  Joly,  1862 
24  Ang.  1861 

3  May  1859 


21  Feb.  1861 


17  Mar.  1866 

3  May,"l859 
8  Dec  1862 
13  May,  1861 
29  July,  1861 
16  Feb.  1852 
12  Ang.  1861 


17  Jan.  1842 


25  Aug.  1862 


28  Oct  1861 


28  July,  1845 

21  6ct"l861 
20  May7l862 


ftBOon» 


Jan.  1842 
Jnne,1848 


lOJnly.lMT 
U  JaiLlSti 


Aug.  1863 

Mar.  1864 

Feb.  1851 26  Feh.  Ift3 

Apr.  1863        — 


20  Feh.lS(T 
Dec  186230  Jan.  1865 


July,  1858 
Ang.  1863 


7  Nov.  1871 
July, 


185825 


Apr*  1863 
1  Jan.  1868 


!5  Mar.  1861 

11  oSTiaas 


6  Jan.  1862 
25  Aug.  1868 
15  Feb.  1864 


21  Apr.  1868 
25Jui*y,'l866 


29  Oct  1861 
8  Apr.  1864 
19  Feb.  1863 
18  Dec  1862  30  Jan. 


10  July,  1847 


29  Oct  1861 28  Sept  19»f 
15  Mar.  1864        — 
20  Mar.  1871 
10July,'47 
2  May  ,'43       — 


25  Aug.  1865 
15  Feb."ld64| 


2Aag.lffi» 
U  Oet  1806 


lMar.l8&i 


1  DeclSM 


20May,lS63 


1  Jan.  166S 
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▲8BI8TANT 

PA8SU> 

GHIKF 

A88I8TA1IT 

RBMABK8. 

MNanxmmB, 

SKOINSXB. 

BNGIimBB. 

•«•••• 

Resigned  17  May,  1849 

•••••• 

•.•••• 

Beeigned  18  July.  1849 

26  Feb.  1876 

29  Dec.  1880 



Resigned  SO  June,  1890 
Resigned  11  Ang.  1865 
Resigned  21  Dee.  1865 
Resigned  17  Sept  1856 
WboUy  retired  5  May,  1868 

1  July,  1884 

9  M^y.  1895 

Insenriee 

•••••• 

•.•••• 

Dropped  18  Mareh,  1867 

lJuly,1883 

12  Sept  1893 

Imserriee 

•••••• 

•••••• 

Resigned  24  Noy.  1850;  was  Act  Ch.  Bng.  during  war 

•••••■ 

24  Feb.  1874 

22  Aug.  1881 

Retired  10  Not.  1892 

Appointed  Midshipman;  resigned  15  Mar.  1869 

Resigned  6  Aug.  1884 

...... 

llAng.  1862 

Died  15  Sept  1863 

24  Feb.  1874 

2  Dee.  1885 

In  service 
Resigned  6  F^b.  1868 
Ensign  1  July.  1887:  in  service  • 
Resigned  20  Ang.  1879 

Resigned  15  June.  1882 
Resigned  4  Nov.  1844 

....•• 

Retired  1  Nov.  1878 

2  Feb.  1862 

Rettied4Jnne,1896 

20  June,1880 

28  Jan.  1890 

In  service 

••«••• 

.... 

Resigned  20  June,  1852 

•••••• 

24  Feb.  1874 

3  Mar.  1882 

Retired  13  Dec  1802;  died  18  Oct  1894 

24  F«b.  1874 

••«... 

Appointed  from  voL  serv.  for  gallantry;  retired  1875 

lOJime.1881 

16  Sept  1891 



In  service 

lJiily,18»3 

In  service 

Died  22  Sept  1863 

Dismissed  26  Oct  1863 

Resigned  21  June,  1860 

Resigned  13  Oct  1865 

Died  21  May,  1865 

Resigned  19  June.  1865 

Resigned  7  July,  i860;  in  Yolnnteer  service  daring  war 

......M 

.... 

, 

Honorably  disdiarged  30  June,  1887 

24  Feb.  1874 

25  Nov.  1877 

Retired  0  Nov.  189  ( 

2SJiiiie|l889 

6  Nov.  1895 

In  service:  entered  as  Cadet  Midshipman,  29  Sept  1879 
Resigned  21  June,  1869 

1  Jaiy,  1896 

In  service 

Resigned  28  Nov.  1865 

...*•• 

...... 

Died  28  June,  1864«  on  board  Tioga  at  sea 

24  Feb.  1874 

14  Dec.  1878 

Retired  list  11  Sept  1894 

24  Feb.  1874 

...... 

4  Mar.  1881 

Bngineer-in-Chief  9  Aug,  1887.  to  date;  in  service 
Resigned  8  July,  1856 

Resigned  1  May,  1862 

Resigned  22  June,  1877 

Dismissed  14  Aug.  1849 

Resigned  17  June,  1873 

Lost  in  the  WeehaMiken6  Dec.  1863 

In  service 

Resigned  16  June,  1865 

Resigned  25  Sept  1865 

24  Feb.  1874 

24  Feb.  1878 

28  Aiig.  1894 

jU  service 

Dismissed  5  Oct  1849 

Dropped  20  Aug.  1879 
Resigned  28  May,  1868 

Dropped  11  Jan.  1873 
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CAOBT 

utaoinuL 


Miller,  WillUm  0 1  Oct.  1881 

Miller,  William  W 

Milligmn,  Robert  W 

Mills,  Oicwr  B 

Miner,  Lao  D ' 

Mintser,  Willimm  A 

MiflBimer,  HilUur 

Mitchell,  Aogastnfl 


Mitchell,  JohnO. 

MitcheU,  T.  Ma«>zi 

Mc^fem  Noah  W 

Molony,  Henry  H 

Monroe,  William  G 

Montgomery,  William  J.. 

Moody,  BoBcoe  C 

Moore,  John  W 

Moore,  William  8 

Morgan,  Oyma  R 

Moigan,  Joeeph 

Morgan,  Leo 

MorSi,  Albert 

Morley,  Albert  W 

Morris,  John  R. 

Morrison,  James  H 

Morton,  James  P 

Moses,  Stanford  £ 

Moss,  Charles  B 

Malford,  Harry  B 

Mullen,  AnthonvT.  £.... 

Murphy,  Daniel. 

Murphy,  Monroe 

Murray,  Albert  8 

Murray,  Jacob  M 

Musgrave.  William 

Myers,  John  T 


N 


AQLK,  AUGUSTUS  F... 

.  ^    Nagle.  Obarles  F 

Nauman.  William  H 

Neal,  William  8 

Neill,  John  E 

Neilson,  George  C 

Newell,  Harman 

NewUm,  Isaac 

Nichol  Is,  Arthur. 

Niooll,  William  L «. 

Noble,  James  M 

Noell  Michael  D 

Nones,  Henry  B .*. 

Nones,  Washington  H 

Norton,  Harold  P 

Nilton,  Louis  M. 

Nutting,  Daniel  0.,  Jr 

Nyman,  Prank  W 


OAKFORD.  ISAAC  R. 
O'Connor,  Henry... 

Ogden,  Julius  S , 

Offley,  OlelandN 

Olmstead,  L,  L , 


14  Sept  1876 


8  Sept.  1890 


Oct  1872 
Sept  1877 


1  Oct  1881 


14  Sept.  1876 

16  Sept"l875 

1  Oct  1874 


1  Oct.  1874 


VATAL 
CAOBT. 


5  Aug.  1882 


16  Jan.  1868125 

19  Feb.  1861 

1  July,  »61 

6  Oct  '^ 

16  Feb.  1852 

16  Oct  1861 

17  Deo.  1862 
10  Feb.  1861 
21  May,  1861 
23  May,  1861 


21  May,  1853 
2  June,  1868 
17  Dec.  1861 
16  Nov.  1861 


5  Aug.  1882 
7Sept'l8d9 


0  Sept  1891 
6Septl888 


5  Aug.  1882 


27  Sept  1887 


Sept  1885 
May  1889 


5  Sept  1885 


TBIBD 
ASBISTAWT 

BiroiirsaB. 


96  Aug.  1859 

3  Aug.  1868 

16  Jan.  1863 


16  Jan.  1868 
29  Oct  1862 
29  Oct  186225 


27June„1855 
2  Jnne,1860 


25  Aug.  1863 


1  July,  1861 
3  May,'l859 


18  Dec  1862 
3  dct"l861 


12  Aug.  1861 


18  Nov.  1862 

19  Feb.  1861 
23June,1863 

3  May,  1859 


3  Aug.  1863 
3  Aug.  1863 


25  Aug.  1862 

26  Aug.  1850 
13  Oct  1863 
22  Sept  1849 


21  Oct  1861 
19  Feb.  1861 


19  Feb.  1863 

1  July,  1861 

2  June,  1868 

Apr.*1861 


saooim 

AflSnTAlIT 


25Julv,1886 
28  May,  1864 


July,  1866 
16  Jan.  1868 


21  Apr.  1863 
12  Nov.  1842 
23  Mar.  1864 
16  Jan.  1863 

1  3tif\'imi 


25  July,  1866 
24  Apr.  1872 

20  Feb.  1864 

21  Oct  1861 
1  Jan.  1868 

26  f^b.  1851 


21 


Dec  1861 
Juiy7l866 
July7l858 


July,  1886 

Mi^'iass 


25  Jan.  1865 


20  May,  180 


1  Jan.  1868 


21Mjiy,18S3 
15  Jane,1861 


3  Aug.  1863 11  Oct  1866 
20  liay,  1863 


28  May,  1861 


23  Sept.  1853 
8  Mar.  185026  Feb.  1851 


1  July,  1861 


18  Dec  1862J 
2  June!l869: 
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% 

PAMBD 

▲MI8XAKT 

GHXai* 

monmB. 

▲SSISTAHT 

■NanruB. 

uronrxuL 

Ensign  1  July  1887;  in  service 



Be8igned5Aug.  1861 

24  Feb.  1874 

25  Mar.  1874 

16  May,  1892 

In  service 

Retired  26  Got.  1872;  died  10  Aug.  1873 

10  June,  1882 

11  Nov.  1892 

In  service 

24  Feb.  1874 

26  Sept  1874 

Discharged  11  Nov.  1893 



Resigned  7  Aug.  1868 



Lost  in  the  Weehawhen,  6  Dec.  1863 

Resigned  16  Nov,  1854, 
Resigned  6  Dec.  1862 
Appointment  revoked  16  Sept.  1863 
Lost  at  sea  on  steamer  Atlanta  Oct.  1865 
Resigned  1  March,  1871 
Resigned  25  Oct  1869 

1  July.  1896 

In  service 

5  Aug.  1861 

Retired  24  May,  1894 

24  Feb.  1874 

11  June,1876 

10  Aug.  1893 

In  service;  was  Act'gSd  Ass't  eng'r  N.  Academv/66-*68 
Resigned  2  AprU.  1864 



Resigned  5  Jan.  1866 
Resigned  14  May,  1874 

lJuiy,1883 

13  Juiv,  1894 

24  Feb.  1874 17  Nov.  1882 

In  service 



Retired  27  March,  1896 

17  Apr.  1896 

In  service 

Dropped  7  Dec  1872 

In  service 

1  July,  1894 

In  service 

29  May,  1844 

Dropped  30  Jan.  1846 

..,„.,. 

Dropped  5  Feb.  1884 

.....^ 

24  Feb.  1874 

Died  20  Sept  1877 



Resigned  25  Nov.  1848 
Resigned  6  Dec.  1865 

••••••" 

Killed  on  board  Ohmcmgo;  boiler  explosion  15  Apr.  1864 
Resigned  13  May,  1865 
Resigned  12  Sept  1865 

22  Aug.  1894 

Exchanged  into  Mar.  Corps  25  Feb.  1895;  now  2d  Lieut. 
Resigned  3  May,  1865 

24  Feb.  1874 

6  Apr.  1874 

Retired  26  July,  1892 

24  Feb.  1874 

24  Feb.  1878 

12  Sept!  1894 

In  service 

Resigned  8  Sept  1872 

„ 

Resigned  23  Nov.  1866 

24  Feb.  1874 



Resigned  6  July,  1876 





23  Apr.  1869 

Died  24  March,  1880 
Resigned  8  Feb.  1865 
Resigned  20  Aug.  1879 



24  Feb.  1874 

17   Oct.  1886 

Died  2  July,  1887 

„ 

........ 



Retired  5  Jan.  1866;  resigned  3  March,  1866 

....... 



Died  1  Jan.  1878 





14  Dec.  1864 

Retired  list  15  May,  1892 
Died  9  Sept  1863 

10  June,  1881 

12  Oct.  1891 

Iq  service 

1  July,  1891 

4  July,  1896 

In  service 

Appointed  Ass't  Naval  Constructor  1  July,  1895 







Resigned  21  April.  1864 





Resigned  13  Oct  1865 
Resigned  14  Jan.  1876 

24  Feb.  1874 

20  Oct.  1876 

17  Jan.  1893 

In-service;  was  Act'R  3d  Ass't  eng*r,  N.  Acad.  '66-'68 

1  July,  1891 

........ 

., 

In  service 



..«..- 

Resigned  22  Sept  1862 
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CADBT 

■HGnruR. 


NATAIi 
CkDWt. 


I 

Olmstoad,  Loring I  Oct  1873 

Olsen,  Edmond 

Orr,Bobert  H, 1  1  Oct.  1880 


1  Oct.   1879 


5  Aug.  1882 


iifOiraxB. 


Oct.  1880 
Sept.  1877 


pALIffBR,  ALBERT  S 

Pftlmer,  James  E.... 

Ptok,  William  D 

Parke,  CornelituiT 

F^ker,  Hiram  Jr 

Parks,  John  W 

Parks,  Wythe  M« 

Parmenter,  flenry  £ '  1 

Parsons,  Isaac  B 13 

Patten,  Edward  0 ! 

Patterson,  James  W 

Patterson.  Nathaniel  P 

Pattison,  Thomas  P '  1  Oct.   1879 

Patton,  John  B 

Paol,  George 

Paxson,  Isaiahs 

Pelta,  Philip  G 

Pemberton,  John 

Pendleton,  Joseph  H..... 
Pendleton,  WilhamD... 

Perkins,  Con.  M 

Perkins,  Lyman  B 


6  Aug.  1882 


Perry,  James  H 

Petherick,  Thomas,  Jr.. 

Peugnet,  Maurice  B 

Pfeltz,  Gnstavus  A.. 

Phillips,   Henry  W 

Phillips.  William  L 

Phillippd,  Edwin  T 

PickreU,  James  M... 

Pierce.  Granville  T. 

Pike,  Boas  E 

Pilkington,  Hugh  L 

Piatt,  William  H 

Plottd,  Bezeau  B 

Plumley,  John  L 

Plunkett,  James.. 

Plunkett,  M.  H 

Plympton.   G.  M 

Pollard  William 

Pollock,  Emmet  R 

Pomroy,  Joseph  R 

Porter,  John  JS.. 

Potts,  Howard  D 

Potts,  Richard  0 

Potts,  Robert 

Potts,  Stacy 

Powers,  William  A 

Pratt,  William  F„ 

Prevear,  Herbert  P...... 

Price,  Alexander  H 

Price,  Arthur 

Price,  Claude  B 

Price.  Henry  B 

Prindle,  Franklin  C. . . . 


5  Aug.  1882 
21  Kay,  1885 


1  Oct.  1878 


13  Sept  1877 


1  Oct  1874 


Oct  1871 
Sept  1877 


4  Feb.  1862 
26  Feb.  1851 
16  Nov.  1861 
31  July.  1847 


5  Aug.  1882 
5  Aug.  1882 


3  May,  1859 
21  Apr.  1863 
15  Mar.  1847 


5  Aug.  1882 


5  Aug.  1882 
5  Aug.  1882 


7  Sept  1889 


18  May,  1889 
25  Sept  1888 


2  June,1886 
20  May,  1889 


saooHD 

A88I8TA1IT 
BHOnrKSR. 


12  July,  1861 


15  Get  186S 


r  14  Jan. '39 
L28.July,»45 


25  Aug.  1863 
13  Sept.  1849 


28  Sept  1864 
13  Sept  1849 


16  Jan.  1863 

17  Mar.  1863 
26  June,1856 

8  Dec.  1862 


17  Jan.  1862 
21  Sept  1861 


19  Feb.  1862 
3  May,  1859 

20  May,  1862 


8  July,  1856 

8  Dec  1862 

27  Jnne,1862 


1  July,  1861 

3  May,  1859 

3  May,  1860 

21  July,  1858 

14  Sept  1853 

17  Feb.  1860 


14  Aug.  1851 


16  Nov.  1861 
15  Nov.  1847 


1  Sept  1864 

21  July,  1858 

8  Apr.  1864 


1  Oct   '63 
1  Sept  '70 


15  Oct.  1863 
15  Feb!'l864 


11  OctlB66 


26  Feb.  1851 


3  Ang.  189B 
1  Jan.  1866 


29  Oct  1861 


1  Jan.  186S 


21  Nov.  1863 

7  June,1870j 

18  Dec.  1862 


21  Sept  1861 
25  Aug.  1862 


25  Aug.  1863 

26  Feb.  1851 


17  Feb.  1860  27  June,  1862 


3  May,  1862 
25  Aug.  1862 


8  Oct.  1861 
10  June,1862r21 


3  Aug.  1861 


20  Feb.  1864 


3  Aug.  1863 
•  Nov.  1863 


21  Apr.  1863 


25  July,  1S66 


9  May,  1857 
IMar.  1^ 


1  Jan.  1968 
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8  May,  1877 


1  July,  1891 


1  July,  1883 
24  Feb.  1874 


1  July,  1895 


10  Juiiea881 


24  Feb.  1874 


24  Feb.  1874 


24  Feb.  1874 
22JuieVl884 


24  Feb.  1874 


25  Apr.  1877 


24  Feb.  1874 
16  May,  1892 


1  July,  1805 


1  July.  1894 
24  Feb.  1874 


26  Feb.  1875 


1  July,  1892 


OBisr 

■NOXmiKU 


27  Oct   1874 


27  June.  1896 


16  Oct  1859 


9  Nov.  1861 


1  Apr.  1894 


12  Oct 


22  Jan. 
1881  29  Jan. 


1873 
1896 


I 


24  Feb.  1874 


Resigned  11  June,  1874 

Lost  in  the  Huron  24  Nov.  1877 

Honorably  dischaiged  30  June,  1886 

Resigned  15  July  1848 

Honorably  discharged  30  June,  1885 

Died  11  July,  1863,  on  board  Richmond 

Resigned  31  May,  1854 

Resigned  18  Feb.  1875 

Resigned  21  May,  1853 

In  service 

Ensign  1  July,  1886;  in  service 

Resigned  24  Nov.  1887 

Dismissed  8  January,  1861 

Retired  21  Oct  1869 

Dropped  (went  Soutli)  10  June,  1861 

Rested  4  Oct  1882 

In  service 

Resigned  9  Sept  1865 

Resigned  18  Nov.  1865 

Died  21  Aug.  1868 

Retired  14  Sept  1891 

Second  Lieut  Marine  Corps  1  July,  '84;  now  1st  Lieu't 

Resigned  4  Jan.  1866 

Entered  as  Cadet  Mid*n  11  Sept  75,  now  Ist  Lieu't 

Resigned  12  April,  1886 

In  service 

Appointment  revoked  26  No**  1862 

Resigned  IS  Sept  1895 

Resigned  25  June,  1866 

Resigned  28  July,  1869 

Resigned  6  July,  1860 

Retired  list  21  June,  1884 

In  service 

Resigned  8  Ang.  1857;  appointed  Purser  3  Nov.  1858 

Resigned  6  April,  1864 

Resigned  27  June.  1872 

Retired  3  Nov.  1877 

Retired  16  Jan.  1866 

Resigned  29  Aug.  1860 

Resigned  6  Feb.  1861 

Resigned  9  May,  1865 

Resigned  19  Dec.  1854 

Dismissed  18  Oct  1867 

In  service 

Dropped  20  Dec.  1852 

In  service 

Retired  26  Oct  1874 

Dropped  (went  South)  15  June,  1861 

In  service 

In  service 

Resigned  3  Mar.  1866 

Resigned  29  July,  1865 

Resigned  24  Oct.  1879 

Retired  26  Oct  1872 

Resigned  1  Jan.  1890 

In  service 

In  service 

Resigned  11  Sept  1865;  now  Civil  Engineer  U.  S.  Navy 
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Proctor,  AndrolL. 
Fmdy,  John,  Jr.... 
PurdtofCbarlatF.. 
PuiM,  WilionEL... 


Qahby»] 


iVlQ,  HENRT  M.. 
Qaln,  Btohaid  B. 

t>y|lMMoH 

QainD,  MiohaeL 


R^ 


^AK.  GHABLBS  W 

BM,  TtiomM  W 

BamMy,  Henry  A 

RMntdeo,  SMlerioki  T.  H.. 

Bank,  ErMtasP 

BftDSoiD,  Qeonce  B 

RMd,  Frank  D 

Baariek,  Fetor  A 

BedgraTe,  DeWitt  C 

Beed,MUtoiiE 

Beeres,  laaae  S.  K 

Beevea,  Joseph  M 

Belehoiback,  W.  C.  F 

Beld,  Robert  L 

Bold,  William  I 

ReUey,  Fetor  C 

Reaahaw,  Jamee 

Rhoades,  Henry  E 

Rioe,  Geinge  B 

Btotajard80D.Tlioraton  B 

Bider,  Frederic  a 

BUey,  George  H 

Bind*  S.  Z.  K 

Boane.  Alexander  H 

Roberts,  Edwaid  E 

Roberta.  William 


OADBT 
■NQDnUB. 


VATAL 
OADBT. 


6  Sept  1889 


1  Oct  1878; 

i 


1  Oct  1871 
13 


21  Nov.  1857 

2JaDe,1868 

12ATig.  1858 

8  Oct  1861 
21  May,  1853 


2  Jiiiie,1868 
SOJoly,  1861 
21  lUy,  1853 
25  Aug.  1862 

8  Dec  1862 


6  Sept  1889 


Sept  1877.  5  Aug.  1882 
5  Sept  1887 


1  Oct.  1872 


8  Sept  1890 


1  Oct  1880 


Robl^  Edward  D 

Roble,  Henry  W 

Roblnaon,  Lewis  W 

Kobiaon,  John  K 

Roehe,  Qeorge  W 

Roeblbg*  Edmund 

Roelker«  Charles  B 

RoffW8»  George  W 

Ronunell,  Charles  E 

Roop,  John .. 

Ross,  H.  Schuyto 

Rosa,  Kelson 

Rowbotham,  WUllam..., 

Rowen,  JohnH. 

Rnls,  Albertode 

Rusty  Armistead 

Rutherford,  Jesse  F.  .... 
Rutherford,  WUliam  H., 

Ryan,  John  J 

Ryan,  Philip  J 

Ryan,  John  P.  J 


20  May,  1887 


1  Oct.  1872 


C  ACKETT,  AUGUSTINE. 
O    Saflord.  LoTl  T 


1  Oct  1878 


Oct.  1871 
Oct  1881 


1   Oct.  1879 


6  Sept  1892 
5  Aug.  1882 
5Aag.  1882 


5  Aug.  1882 


▲SSISTAMT 


2  Aug.  1850 

2  June,18e9 
21  Sept  1861 

3  Aug.  1863 
27  July,  1855 


17  Feb.  1860 


8  Sept  1863 


saooKP 

ASSISTABT 


15  Nov.  1847 

2  June,  1869 
21  Apr.  18^ 
26  Juxie,1856 
20  Feb.  1864 


22  July,  1862 


19  Febill& 

iiBtoTiass 


6KOT.1SI3 


11  Cot  1866 
2Ai]g.  28Se 


1  Mar.  IS^i 


8  Sept  1863; 


2  Dec.  1861 
17  Mar.  1863 
17  rtb.  1860  8  Dec  1862 
25  Feb.  1871 


21  July,  1858 

7  Sept  1855 

27  Jan.  1848 

21  Sept  1861 

2  Aug.  1855 

16  Feb.  1852 

3  May,  1859 
21  Sept  1861 


30  July,  1863 

21  July,  1858 

2/  June,1855 

9  Apr.  1862 

30  July,  1863 


28  Oct  1862 

8  Dec.*1862 
21  July,  1858 


27  Sept  1887 
5  Aug'.*1882 


5  Aug.  1882 
22  Mar.  "^^ 


3  May,  1859 

17  Nov.  1862 

8  July,  1862 


22  Sept  1849 
20  May,  1863 


3  Oct  1861 
8  Dec  1862 


1  July,  1861 


j  SAug/^ 
124  Apr. '61 
21  July,  1858 
20May,lSS3 
U  OctlSK 


15  Mar.  1864 


8  Apr.  1864 
29  Oct  1861 


17  Dec  1861 
23  Mar.  1864 
15  Feb.  1864 
27  Jan.  1871 


17  Jan.  184228  Feb.  1$1 
16  Feb.  185226June,18K 
25  July,  1866 


1  Mar.  1^ 


1  Jan.  196S 
1  JtsL'im 


201Iay,lS63 
1  Jan.  186S 


3  Aug.  1863| 

8  Apr.  1861  6JaaM^ 
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1  Jaly.  18d5 


24  Feb.  1874 


PASSED 
ASSISTANT 
BNGXKBSB. 


24  Feb.  1874 


28  Dec.  1875 
24  Feb.  1874 


26  Feb.  1875 
1  July.  1895 


1  July,  1883 

1  July.  1893 

30  June  1875 

1  July,  1806 


1  July,  1878 


24  Feb.  1874 
1  Jub*'l883 


1  July,  1893 


1  July,  1884 


24  Feb.  1874 
1  July,  1893 
1  July,  1878 


24  Feb.  1874 
17  AprVlSOe 


4  July,  1880 


OHUF 

iNomasR. 


15  Dec.  1853 
21  Feb.  1893 


24  Feb.  1874 
1  Oct.  1893 


16  Sept.  1883 
19  JiLneil888 


21  Apr.  1863 
30  July,  1861 


24  Feb.  1874 
24Feb.'/l874 
24  Feb!'l874 
12  Sept.'l8^ 

24  Feb.*'l874 

25  Nov.'"l877 


24  Feb.  1874 


9  May,  1895 
25  Mar*."l874 


21  June,1896 


19  Aug.  1883 
25  AugV*1889 
10  Nov.**1890 


28  Jan.  1890 


1  Dec.  1861 


In  service 

Resigned  30  Jan.  1873 

Resigned  '75;  was  Act'g  3d  Ass't  Eng'r  N.  Acad.'66-'66 

Retired  16  June»  1874;  died  30  Dec.  1882 

Resigned  26  Nov.  1869 
Resigned  1  Sept.  1856 
Dropped  16  March.  1883 
Dropped  (went  south)  18  May,  1861 

In  service;  was  Act'g  3d  Ass't  eng'r  N.  Aead.  '66-68 

Resigned  1  Oct  1877 

Dropped  (went  south)  6  May,  1861 

Resigned  14  April,  1869 

Resigned  9  March,  1866 

In  service 

In  service 

In  service 

In  service 

In  service 

In  service 

In  service 

Resigned  27  Nov.  1866 

In  service 

Resigned  29  Jan.  1867 

Resigned  20  Oct  1863 

Resigned  14  May.  1867 

Retired  30  Dec.  1874;  was  Acting  Engineer  during  war 

In  service 

Honorably  discharged  30  June,  1880 

Entered  as  Cadet  Midship'n  '77;  died  on  Swatara  '85 

Resigned  17  Oct  1865 

Resigned  10  Nov.  1868 

Resigned  11  Feb.  1850 

Resigned  19  June,  1865 

Resigned  18  March,  1869 

Retired  11  Sept.  1898 

Resigned  25  May,  1868 

In  service 

In  service 

Retired  July  3, 1896 

Dropped  27  March,  1873 

In  service 

Resigned  23  June,  1865 

In  serv;  2d  Lieut  U.S.  Mar.  C's.  '84;  ex'd.  Eng.  Corps 

Resigned  15  Oct.  1872 

In  service 

Retired  26  Oct  1872;  died  6  Aug.  1883 

Retired  26  Sept.  1893;  died  30  May,  1894 

In  service 

Wholly  retired  31  Dec.  1885 

Ensign  1  July  1887;  in  service 

Died  3  Jan.  1862 

Retired  26  Oct.  1874 

Retired  28  Oct  1874 

Honorably  discharged  30  June,  1865 

In  service 

Resigned  24  Aug.  1865 
Retired  11  Oct  1881 
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SaUsbuy,  George  R. 

Sample.  Wlofield  S 

Sempsoo,  BiasC 

Senuon,  Goy 

Sanford.  Hiram 

Saaee,  Peter  A , 

SaTage,  Peter  F 

8aTlUe,John  W 

Sawyer,  Daniel  A 

Sawyer,  George  F. 

Seattergood,  Edward 

Solieli,  FraDklin  J 

Scbemerliom,  WUliam  E.. 

Sohley,  WUliam  R 

Sohneider,  WilUam  £. 

Schober,  Frederick 

Sehroeder,  Oharlea 

Scot,  John  A 

Sooit,  Charles  P 

Soott,  Henry  W 

Scott,  WliUam.. 

Serlbner,  Edward  H 

Selden.  William  C 

SeUman,  Henry  D 

Sensner,  George  W 

Senter,  Charles  W.  C 

Serra,  John 


CAOST 

BvonnuB. 


OcL  1874 
Sept  1876 
Sept  1877 


Sewell,  George 

Sewell,  WlUlam 

Seymour,  E.  H 

Shallenberger,  Oliver  B.. 

Sharey,  Samuel  O 

Shepard,  George  H 

Sherwood,  Gilbert 

Shewell,  Walter 

Shields,  WillianL 

Shipman,  William  W 

Shock,  George  E 

Shock,  Thomas  A 

Shock,  Thomas  A.  W 

Shock,  WiUiamH 

Sibley,  William  E 

Simpson,  Henry  L 

Skeel,  TheoroD 

Sloane,  John  D. 

Slosson,  Henry  L. 

Smedley,  John  K. 

Smith,  Albert  E 

Smith  David 

Smith,  Francis  G.  Jr 

Smith,  Henry  A 

Smith,  John  A.  B 

Smith,  John  T 

Smith,  Sidney  L 

Smith,  Thaddeus  S 

Smith,  Walter  D 

Smith,  WllUam  S 

Smith,  William  Strother. 

Smith,  William  Stuart 

Snyder,  George  W 


Oct  1874 
Oct  1872 


I  Oct.  1879 


1  Oct  1874 


13  Sept.  1877 


VATAL 
OADBT. 


5  Aug.  1882 


24  Dec  1861 


16  Nov.  1861 
21  May,  1857 
28  Oct  1862 
6  Oct  1862 
8  Sept  1863 
26  Aug,  1859 


8  Sept  1863 
21  Nov.  1837 


2  May,  1857 


23  June,1863 

24  Dec.  1853 
3  Oct  1861 

18  Nov.  1862 
1  July.  1861 


26  Aug.  1859 
19  July,  1861 
22  Oct  1860 
4  May,  1863 
f  29  May, '43 
i  14  May, '47 


5  Aug.  1882 

I 

27  Sept  1887; 


3  Aug.  1861 
11  Feb."l852 


1  Oct  1881;  5  Aug.  1882 


1  Oct.  1878 


1  Oct.  1878 


14  Sept.  187G 


15  Sept  1875 
13  Sept  1877 


5  Aug.  1882 


5  Aug.  1882 


3  Aug.  1861 

16  Feb.  1852 

6  Feb.  1851 


18  Jan.  1845 
20  May,  1863 


2  June,  1868 


13  Oct  1863 
18  Nov.  1862 


26  Aug.  1859 
29  July,  1861 
16  Sept  1862 
21  Apr.  1863 


21  Oct  1861 

12  Aug.  1861 

1  July,  1861 

21  Feb.  1861 


SBOOVD 
ASSIST  AKT 


6Feb.lSID 


3  Aug.  1859  8  Oct 
15  Mar.  1864 
15  Mar.  1864 
15  Oct  1865 

1  Mar.  1862 


25  July,  1866 
9  May,  1857 
3  Aug.  1863 


1  Oct  iaS3 


3  Aug.  1859 

11  Oct  im 


29  Apr.  186330  Jaa.  1865 
22  Jan.  1846  20  Mar.  1840 


3  Oct  1861'  1  Oct  1853 
18  Dec.  1862= 

INov.  1861 24  Aug.  1861 
28  Sept  1864 


13  Mar.  1847'10  July,  1847 


21  Jan.  1842 


21  May,  1853 


26Jane,lS56 


10  July,  184731  Oct  1S48 
7  Sept  1865 


1  Aug.  1866 
23  Mar.  18&1 


8  July,  1861   1  Oct   1863 

18  Dec  186230  Jan.  1865 

1  Mar.  1864 


28  Sept  1864 
17  June,1870 
25  Aug.  1863 


22  Jan.  1873 


18  Dec.  1862 
16  Jan.  1863 


1  Jin.  186S 

25jil7,l^ 
1  DeciaW 
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TAMSMD 

AMIflTAlCT 

OiOXF 

KMGiraiB. 

ABSWtAMT 
INOIHBBB. 

SNOINBBB. 

BIMABKS. 

10  June,  1881 

27  July,  1892 

In  service 

LO  Jane,1882 

BeBigned  27  June,  1887 

1  July,  1883 

14  Nov.  1893 

Inserviee 

...  .. 

Besigned  2  April,  1869 
Beslgned  5  Nov.  1849 

Died  23  July,  1862 

Resigned  18  Jau.  1865 

..  ... 

Retired  1  Feb.  1871 

^ 

Retired  22  Jan.  1866 

Resigned  12  Oct.  1868 

Died  20  Sept.  1864,  on  board  MaraUtma 

30  June,1880 

16  May,  1889 

In  service 

Resigned  21  Oct  1872 

Died  26  Feb.  1858 

Resigned  21  Oct  1872 

Resigned  9  Jane,  1873 

Dropped  (went  Sonth)  18  May,  1861 

24  Feb.  1874 

6Juiy,  1885 

In  service 

Died  20  June,  1864  on  board  Tioga 

Died  10  May,  1809 

Dismissed  5  June,  1850 

10  June,  1881 

2  Mar.  1892 

In  service 

Beslgned  19  Oct.  1668 

Retired  17  Nov.  1871 

24  Feb.  1874 

17  JuDe,1874 

Retired  25  Jan.  1886 

Lost  in  tbe  Oneida  24  Jan.  1870 

^ 

Dropped  27  Feb.  1851 

11  Mar.  1851 

Retired  17  Dec.  1885;  died  13  March,  1896 

...... 

...... 

15  Mar.  1845 

Beelgned  10  Nov.  1853 
Died  11  Apr.  1864 
Resigned  23  Sept.  1886 
Beslgned  3  June,  1854 

1  JalF,  1893 

In  service 

Resigned  29  Oct.  1845 

27  Jan.  1876 



Died  30  Nov.  1881 
Resigned  9  April,  1883 
Beslgned  27  Feb.  1862 
Died  11  Sept.  1853 

6  Dec.  1860 

Died  21  Jan.  1873 

Honorably  discharged  30  June,  1885 

Englneer-ln-Ohief.  77-'83;  retired  62  years  old 



11  Mar.  1851 

24  Feb.  1874 



Dismissed  10  Sept.  1874 



Beslgned  1  Mar.  1881 

Betlred  2  June,  1869;  resigned  12  Nov.  1870 

7  June,  1877 

Betlred  30  June,  1885 

24  Feb.  1874  27  Oct.  1874 

Beslgned  15  Sept,  1883 

Beslgned  13  March,  1866 

10  June,1882 

Beslgned7  Dec  1886 

5  Mar.  1871 

In  service 

!••••• 

Beslgned  28  July,  1869 
Beslgned  28  July,  1866 

24  He'b.  1874 

16  Feb.  1892 

In  service 

Betlred  Passed  Asst.  Engr.  24  Feb.  75  by  Act  Congress 

Beslgned  29  Aug.  1884 

Beslgned  8  July,  1862 



25  Mar.  1880 

Died  12  Sept.  1887 

24  Feb.  1874  20  Oct  1876 

In  service 

10  June,  1882 

27  June,1883 

In  service 

1  July,  1883 

Betlred  31  Oct  1890 

9  Oct.  1876 

Died  27  Dec.  1884  on  board  PaU>$ 
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Snyder,  Beorj^ 

Snyder,  Heniy  Lee 

Somborger,  Edwin  C 

Spangler,  Harry  W 

Spear.  Harriaon. 

Speights,  Jamee  B.. 

Spencer,  Levi  T. 

Spooner,  Henry  W 

Sprague,  James  P 

Stahl,  Albert  W 

Stamm,  William  S 

Stan  worth,  Charles  S. 

Starr,  John  B. 

Starr,  William  C 

Stebbins,  Charles  W 

Stedman,  Francis  D 

Stedman,  Robert  a 

Steele,  James 

Stell.  John 

Stephens.  Thomas  A 

Stevens,  Benjamin  R. 

Stevens,  John  C 

Stevenson,  Holland  N.... 

Stevenson.  John  K 

Stewart,  Henry  H 

Stewart,  Robert,  Jr. 

Stickney,  Herman  O. 

Stiles,  Edward  A 

SUmers,  Alban  G 

Stivers,  Geoige  W 

Stivers.  Henry  H 

Stone,  Charles  H 

Strange,  Clarence  A 

Strauss,  Joseph 

Strickland,  George  D 

Stuart.  Charles  B 

Stump,  T.B.  C 

Sullivan,  Lucien 

Sum  wait,  Frederick  G.... 

Sunstrom,  Mark  T 

Sutherland,  Mosher  A.... 

Sweet,  George  F 

Sydney,  Joseph  W. 

Symmee,  Frank  J 

TAGGART,  WILLIAM 
Talbot,  Robert  S 

Talbot.  Zephaniel 

Talcott,  Charles  G 

Tapman,  Henry  T 

Tawresey,  John  G 

Taylor,  David  W 

Tjylor,  Edward  K 

Taylor,  P.  Henry 

Taylor,  Robert  D 

Temple  Arthur  W... 

Tennent,  George  W 

Tennent,  John  C 

Theiss.  EmiL 

Thomas,  Joseph  H 

Thompson,  Gilbert,  L.... 


CASST 


Oct.  1872 
Oct  1874 


14  Sept.  1876 


Oct.  1881 
Oct  1880 


Oct  1881 
Sept'.*1867 


13  Sept  1877 


Oct.  1873 
Oct."l881 


VAYAL 
OAOST. 


TBimn 
▲ssisiAar 
BVGimsa. 


25  Aug.  1862 
19  Mar.  1858 


21  Apr.  1863 
12  Aug.  1862 

16  Feb.'l852 

17  Feb.  1860 


BBOOVD 
▲SeiSTAVT 


21  Feb.  1864 
16  Oct  1861 


IJan.  18» 
21  Apr.  186^ 


25Jaly,1866 


3  Jane,1844 

27  July,  1856 

1  Not.  1861 


21Jaly,l^ 
1  Mar.l8Sl 


5  Aug.  1882 
5  Aug.  1882 


26  Feb.  1851 


21  May,  1853 


5  Aug.  1882 


5  Aug.  1882 
4  Sept  1884 


18  Nov.  1862 
11  Jan.  1849 

23  Jane,1863 

24  Feb.  1862 
2  Jane,1868 

20  May,  1863 
23  Mar.  1848 


5  Aug.  1882 


16  Sept.  1875 

1  Oct.  1881 
1  Oct.  1881 
lOct.   1878 


16  Sept  1875 
1  Oct."  1878 


5  Aug.  1882 
5  Aug.  1882 


5  Aug.  1882 


17  Feb.  1860 


19  Jan.  1863 
17  Mar.  1863 


20June,1864 


26  Feb.  1851 

15  Ocil"l868 
2  June,1869 


13  Sept  18^26  Feb.  1851 


8  Sept  1863 

11  Jan.  1849 

2  Deo.  1861 


15Jaly,1867 

26  Feb.  1851 

8Sept  1863 


24  Aug.  1861 


26  Feb.  1851 
12  July,  1861 
30  Aug.  1853 

1  Feb.  1862 
17  Mar.  1863 
20  May,  1863 

3  Dec.  1861 

2  June,  1868 

5  Jan.  1843 
22  Oct  1860 

3  May,  1859 


3  Aug.  1863 


16  Feb.  1852 
21  Apr.  1863 


17  Feb.  1860 
10  July,  1847 


20  May,  1863 


21  May,  1853 
18  Dec  1862 


9  May,  18S7 


21  May,  1853 
1866 


ZIMay, 
11  Oct 


9  May,  1857 


15  Oct.  1863 
1  Sept.  1864 


8  Sept  1863 
2  June,1869 

10  July,  1847 
26  Aug.  1^62124 
13  May,  1861 


Aug.l8t>i 
26  May,  186^ 


21  May,  1853 
25  July.  '^^^ 


31  Oct  1848 
18  Dec.  1862 
15  Sept  1865 


186631  Jan.  ^^ 
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AmUTAMT 


A88IBTA1IT 


caimw 


14  Dec  1864 


!0  June,  1880  20  Dec.  1889 


0  June,  1882 


5  Mar.  1871 
29  Julyi'l861 


M  Feb.  1874 


23  Dee.  1874 


1  Jaly,  1883 
1  July,  1890 


14  Dec.  1892 
21  JalyVl858 


1  July,  1878 
JO  Oct.*  1875 
12  Jan."l876 


27  Jane,1896 
24  Feb."l874 


21  July,  1858 
18  Dec  1885 


28  Apr.  1884 


LO  Jane,  1881 


1  July,  1884 


24  Feb.  1874 


1  Ang.  1894 


Resigned  21  Dec  1873 
Died  30  Jnn^  1887 
Bedgned  17  June,  1873 
Resigned  11  Oct  1891 
Retired  8  July  1873;  died  18  Sept.  1874 
Dropped  21  Mar.  1868 
ResUoied  18  Nov.  1845 
Resigned  23  May,  1859 
Died  15  fiept  1881 

Asst.  NaT.  Ckmst  11  Aug.  1887;  Nar.  Coast.  9  July,  '92 
Retired  1  Dec  1887 
Ensign  1  July  1887;  in  service 
Honorably  discharged  30  June,  1886 
Resigned  28  May,  1862 
Resigned  22  Jan.  1883 
Resigned  6  Oct  1866 
Resigned  5  April  1865 
Died  16  Ang.  1869,  on  board  Contoocodk 
Resigned  18  Nov.  1863 

Resigned  6  Sept  1853:  reappointed  1861;  died  1864 
Lost  in  the  PcUapsco,  Jan.  15, 1865 
Resigned  25  Oct  1866 

In  service;  Acting  3d  Asst.  Engr.  N.  Acadt  my  '66-'68 
Dismissed  2  Aug.  1869 
Retired  6  Sept  1885;  died  2  May.  1893 
Rethred  17  June,  1890 
In  service 

Retired  24  Ang.  1866 
Resigned  3  Ang.  1865 
In  service 
Died  24  April,  1881 
Resigned  10  June,  1865 
Died  30  Dec.  1877 
Ensign  1  July.  1887;  in  service 
Retired  13  Feb.  1885 

£ngineer-in-Ghlef  1  Dec.  1850;  resigned  30  June,  1853 
Dropped  (went  south)  22  May,  1861 
Resigned  5  April,  1866 
Dismissed  29  Sept  1864 
Resigned  lONov.  1865 
Resigned  15  Oct  1867 
Dismissed  30  Jan.  1869 
Died  31  Oct  1864,  on  board  the  Pembina 
Resigned  18  July,  1871;  Act  3d  Asst  Eug.  under  In- 
structions at  Naval  Academy,  *66^ 
Resigned  12  May,  1849 
Resigned  24  Oct.  1868 
Resigned  16  Dec  1865 
Died  25  July,  1889,  on  board  Atlanta 
Dismissed  13  Sept  1864 

Ensign  1  July,  1887:  Asst  Nav.  Const.  1  July,  1889 
Asst  Nav.  Gonst  14  Aug.  1886;  Nav.  Const.  5  Dec.  '91 
Died  at  Naval  Academy  10  Dec  1880 
Resigned  10  Sept  1856 
Retired  23  April,  1892 
Resigned  6  Feb.  1878 
Resigned  6  Feb.  1861 
Dismissed  5  July,  1849 
In  service 

Resigned  29  Nov.  1873 
Bnglneer>in-<)hlef  1  Sept  1842;  appt  revoked  3  Oct  M4 
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Thompson,  Jamee. 

ThoBpMMi,  M.  M. 

TboniMoii,  Smitli,  Jr..... 
Thomptoiiy  Wlnlleld  8.... 
Thomaoii,  Jamet  W.,  Jr., 

Thorne^  G«orge  W. 

Thnnton,  Robert  H 

nflinjr^  WUliam  H 

Tobin,  John  A. 

Toppin,  John  D 

Tower,  George  B 

Tower,  George  B.  N 

Towne»  Nathan  P 

Townrow.  Ftederlek  W.. 

Tbwnaentf ,  Frank  H 

Trench,  Martin  A 

Treror,  Franelt  K 

TriUer.  Joseph — 

Toeker,  John  T. 

Tynan,  John  W 

Ttiod,  BUJah  H 


1  Oet  1871 


I  1BBR,  CARLTON  A 

U    Uberroth,  Pieeton  H. 
Upham,  Joseph  B 


VAN  BUREN,  JOHN  D.. 
Vanolaln,  James  L 

VanderfoUt,  William  W 

Vanderelioe,  Thaddeot  L... 

Van  UoTenberg,  John 

Van  Tine.  Oliarlet  U 

VanZandt,  Joaeph  A. 

Vietor,  Henry  0 

Yoorhees,  Philip  R 


W^ 


r  ALKBR,  CHARLES  H. 

Wallace,  James 

Walters,  William  L 

Walton.  Jesse  F 

Wamaling,  Robert  L 

Warbnrton,  Edgar  T 

Warfleld,  Lonis  B 

Warner,  Charles  K 

Warner,  James  fl. 

Warren,  Benjamin  H 

Warrington,  Joseph  H 

Washington,  Pope 

Watters,  Joseph 

Watts,  James  E 

Weayer,  WUUam  D 

Webb,  Robert  L 

Webster,  Charles  F 

Webster,  Harrie 

Webster,  WiUlam  T 

Wedderbam,  Lawrence  A.. 

Weems,  Edward  D 

Weir,  Robert 

Wells,  Edwin 

Wells,  Chester 

Weill,  WUilMn  S 


RATAL 


24  Mi^,  1844 
1  Jnlj,  1842 

16  Sept  1858 

S6  JiiBe,1866 
SAog.  1861 

20Jnly,  1861 


3  Oet.  1889 


1  Oet  1881 


1  Oct.  1872 
1  Oct.  1881 


1  Oct  1871 


14  Sept  1876 
1  Oct"l879 


18  Sept  1877 
1  Oct  1880 


5  Ang.  1882 


8  Sept  1891 


5  Ang.  1882 


7  Sept  1892 


5:Ang.  1882 
5  Aug."l882 


THIRD 
ASSmfAST 


SBOOHD 


3  Ang.  1863 
18Dec 


186230 


4  Oet  1870 

1  July  1861 18  Dee.  1862  24  Jnly.lflS: 

17  Jan.  1862  1  Oet  1863  1  Jan.  18SB 

21  Not.  18572  Ang.  185916  Oct  1861 

6  Jan.  1862  1  Oct  1863  1  Jan.  1886 

May,  1863  25  Jnly,  1866 
8  Sept  1863 


21Jo}y,l8S 
Jn.'l» 


2  Jnne,1868        

11  Ang.  1860  30  Jnly,  1862120  Jnly,  1854 

19  Feb.  1861 

21  Nov.  1857  2  Ang.  I860 

3  Ang.  1863 


17  Mar. 

18  Not.' 

13  May, 

11  Ang. 

18  Not. 
SSept 

12  Ang. 
16  Jan. 
20  Feb. 

2  Ang. 

19  Feb. 


186324 


186228 


1  Jan.  1865 
1860130  Jnly,  1862120  Jaljt  1864 


1861 


1862 
1863 
1861 
1863 
1847 
1855 
1861 


11  Nov.  1858 

21  May,  1857 

25  Ang.  1862 

8  Jnly,  1862 


1  Feb.  1865 
6  Feb.  1861 


21  May,  1857 

22  6et'l860 
17  Mar.  1863 

11  Feb."l862 

20May,'l864 


15  Not.  1889 


25  Mar.  1862 
25  Ang.  1862 
1  Jnly,  1861 


I  Jnly,  1867 
\  MarV'l864 


21  Apr. 
30  Jnly, 


1863 


23  Mar.  1864 

15  Oet  1865 

21  Apr.  186311  Oct  1866 

28  May,  1864 


20  Dec  1860 
16  Jan«  1863 


26  Feb.  1853  26  Jane,  1856 


8  Dec  1862 
28  Sept  1864 

15  oJi  1863 

1  JaiiJ*]868 


1  Nov.  1863 
20  Feb.  1864        ....  ^ 
18  Dec  186230  JaB.18fiS^ 


18  Not.  1862  23  Mar.  1864 


1  Jan.  1868 


lJnly,1861 
1  Dec  1834 


1  Dee.  1864 
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▲BSUTAHT 


24  Feb.  1874 


24  Feb.  1874 
1  jQlyi'l806 


2  Oct  1877 
24  Febri874 
24  Febri874 


1  Joly,  1878 
26  Feb.  1876 


10  JQD«,1882        

24  PeK  "187429  6ct"l874 


PASSBD 

A88ItTAllT 

■NonnnB. 


30  June, 

10  Nov. 

3  July, 


31  JftD.  1873 


24  Feb.  1874 


24  Feb.  1874 


1  July,  1887 


17  Apr.  1896 


24  Feb.  1874 


■MGUnBB. 


14  Apr.  1842 


2  Feb.  1802 


1887 
1863 
1887 


28  Dec.  1884 


6  Dec.  1869 


7  Oct  1892 


31  May  1880 


RBMABKt. 


Beelgned  3  July,  1845 

Be8igned25  Aug.  1847 

Beeiffned  13  Jan.  1846 

Tendered  resignation  and  left  service  (wentsoutb)  '61 

Retired  26  June,  1896 

Resigned  5  Nov.  1863 

Resigned  1  April  1872 

Dropped  24  Oct  1872 

Retired  20  Oct  1890 

Retired  11  May.  1867 

In  service 

Resigned  29  Nov.  1865 

Resigned  31  March,  1894 

Dropped  11  Jnne,  1878 

Resigned  12  April,  1866 

In  service 

Resigned  '68;  was  Act's  3d  Ass't  Eng'r  N.Acad..'66-'68 

In  service 

Dropped  (went  south)  6  May,  1861 

Dropped  (went  south)  6  May,  1861 

Diea  23  March,  1866  on  board  Kearsarge  at  sea 

Retired  27  March,  1867 

Resigned  11  June,  1885 

Retired  27  Dec  1875;  died  13  Aug.  1889 

Resigned  22  Sept  1868 
Died  27  Sept  1874 
Resigned  30  Oct  1865 
Resigned  31  Dec.  1871 
Died  16  Oct  1885 
Resigned  4  Jan.  1866 
Died  7  April  1849 
Resigned  16  Dec.  186S 
Resigned  18  Feb.  1868 

In  service 

Rested  8  Aug.  1859 

Died  27  May,  1858,  on  board  Merrimac 

Resigned  31  March,  1865 

Resigned  17  Nov.  1865 

In  service 

Resigned  10  June,  1 1884 

Resigned  11  Oct  1866 

Dropped  (went  south)  8  July,  1861 

Retired  list  11  June,  1878 

Resigned  1  Feb.  1860 

In  service 

Died  13  Sept  1866 

Drowned  9  July,  1871 

Resk^ned  24  Jan.  1892 

Diedl3  June.  1870 

Honorably  discharged  30  June,  1885 

In  service;  wasAct^g  3d  Ass't  fing'r  1862-1864 

Resigned  22  May,  1886 

Killed  at  Naval  Academy  accidentally,  27  April,  1882 

Resigned  6  Sept  1867 

Resigned  19  June,  1865 

Died  9  Jan.  1889  on  board  Omaha 

In  service 

Resigned  12  Oct  1870. 
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Wemtz,  Robert  L 

W68I,  William  H.  G^ 

Wbaiion,  Beniamin  B.  H.. 

Wheeler,  WilbamO 

Whipple,  Edward  A 

Whipple,  John  P 

Whitaker,  EsraJ 

Whitaker,  James  W 

White,  Geoiige  H 


White,  John  M 

White,  Philip  BL 

White,  Wilham  W 

Whitham,  Jay  M. 

Whittemore,  John  W 

WhiUle,  LleweUyn  Fairfax. 

WhittieeeT,  HmnesH 

Wight.  OharkM  L 

WiUnaon.  George  W 

WiUett,  William.  M.,  Jr 

WiUiama,  Lloyd  A^ 

Williamson.  Thom 

Williamson,  William  C 

Williamson,  William  P 

Willis,  Clarence  C 

WilUts,  Albert  B 

Willits,  Geoiige  8^ 

Wihner  Joseph  R 

Wilson,  Fletcher  A 

Wilson,  James  P 

Wilson,  John 

Winchell,  Ward  P 

Windsor,  William  A 

Winship,  Smory.. 

Winsor,  Horace  E 

Wood,  Benjamin  F 

Wood,  Joseph  L. 

Wood,  WilUam  W.  W 

Woodend,  Georns  R.» 

Woods,  Arthur  T 

Woodruff,  Charles  £. 

Wooster,  Lucius  W..... 

Worthington,  John  L 

Worthlnffton,  Walter  F 

Wright,  Henry  X 

Wright,  James  D 

Wriffht,  Robert  A 

Wyue,  James 


OAPST 

■NOiiraaB. 


1  Oct.  1880 


1  Oct.  1873 

18  Sept'l877 
13  Sepi  1877 

138g?t'l877 
1  Oct.  1880 
1  Oct  1874 


VARNALL,  JOHN  H.. 

I   Young, Alberto 

Toung,  James  G. 

Toung,  Jefferson 


ZANE,  ABRAHAM,  v.. 
Zeller.  Theodore 

Ziegler,  John  Q.  A 

Zinnell,  Geoige  F 


IIATAL 


5  Aug.  1882 


5  Aug.  1882 
5  Aug.  1882 


5  Aug.  1882 


1  Oct.  1878 

1  Oct  1872 

1  Oct  1873 

1  Oct  1874 

5  6ot"l866 

1  6ct*1878 


14  Sept.  1876 


14  Sept  1876 
1  Oct.  1879 
1  Oct.  1871 

14  Sept  1876 
1  Oct  1873 


15  Sept  1875 
14  Sept  1876 


1  Oct  1871 
1  6ct"l879| 


saoovD 
ASSiSTAjrr 


13  May,  1861 
21  Nov.  1867 

14  Apr.  184726 
lOJifiy  184731 
13  Mar.  1847 
21  F^b.  1861 
21  Nov.  1857 

f21July,'68 
\23May,'61 


185916 


1851 


26 


184826 


19  Feb. 

2  Aug. 

Feb. 

Oct 

13  8^t 

17  Dec 

2  Aug.  1869]16 

28  Oct 


16  Oct  1861 
24  Aug."l861 


21  Sept  1861 
24  Dec  1853 
16  F^b.  1852 
21  May,  1853 
19  Feb.  1861 


5  Aug.  1882 


5  Aug.  1882 
3  June,1890 


21  May,  1853 


5  Aug.  1882 


Aug.  1859 

Feb.*'l861 

S^'l862 

May"l853 
July,  1861 


1863 


1862 


1862 


3  Aug.  1863 


9  May,  1857 
27JuiieA85521 
16  Jan.  1868  ' 


21   Oetl861 

17  Dec 'l862 

1  lUr!'l864 


27  July,  1856 
21  Apr. 


23  Jan.  1874 


May,  1859 
July,  1858 
June,1862 
Feb.  1863 


17  Jan«l861 
12  Nov.  1863 
20  jQne,1864 


27  Jan.  1848 


15  Jane,  1843 10  July,  1847 


Jaii.lB6& 

Oct  vm 

Jnne^lSK 
Feb.lS51 
FehlSSI 
Decl8M 
Oet  1361 


1  Jan.  1866 


2  Ave  we 

July.  1866 
1  Dec  1884 


1  Oct  1863 


1  Jan.  1868 
1863111  dot"l866 


6  Nov.  18^126  Feb.  1861 
2l8eptl861 


6Nov.l8tf 
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PA88BD 

# 

ASSISTANT 

CHIBr 

KHQUmB. 

ASSISTAHT 
BROimBBR. 

■vgiubcr. 

28  June,  1889 

Resigned  30  June,  1890 
Drowned  19  July.  1872 

10  Nov.  1863 

Betlred  14  Jan.  1895 

10  Apr.  1861 

Dismissed  17  January,  1863 
Resigned  20  Feb.  1854 

27  June,1885 

Died  26  Sept  1864 

6  June,1873 

Retir«d8May,  1895;  died 21  Aug.  1896 



10  Nov.  1863 

Died  9  Mar.  1881 

23  Nov.  1878 

Retired  18  Nov.  1890;  died  23  Feb.  1891 

Resigned  29  Oct  1873 
Resigned  27  April,  1865 

1  July,  1883 

16  Nov.  1893 

In  service 

1  July,  1883 

Resigned  1  Feb.  1886 

Killed  In  action  7  Nov.  1861  on  board  Mo/iicon 

Died  on  pracUce  cruise  23  July,  1880 

Ensign  1  July,  1886;  In  service 
Resigned  1  July  1882 

.• I       

•        

Resigned  23  Sept  1863 

•••••• 



Resigned  6  Mar.  1857 

24  July,  1867 

Retired  20  Dec.  1866;  died  28  Dec  1873 

5  Aug.  1861 

Retired  5  Aug.  1895 
Resigned  10  Jan.  1866 



20  Oct  1842 

Dropped  6  May,  1861;  Eng.-in-Ch.  Confederate  Navy 

1  July,  1884 



Retired  28  June,  1890;  died  11  Jane,  1895 

26  Feb.  1875 

12  Oct.  1881 

28  Mar.  1896 

In  service 

1  July.  1877 

1  July,  1885 

4  July,  1896 

In  service 

20  Jiuie,1880 

10  Jan.  1891 



Retired  4  Mar.  1892 

5  Mar.  1871 

In  service 

Resigned  30  Mar.  1868 

Resigned  19  May,  1866 

1  July,  1884 

21  Mar.  1895 

In  service 

•••••• 

24  Feb.  1874 

17  Juue,1889 

In  service 

lJiily,1896 

In  service 

Resigned  20  Aug.  1856 

24  Feb.  1874 

14  Dec.  1883 

Retired  6  Oct  1892 

10  June,1882 

« •  •  • 

Retired  11  Nov.  1893 



15  Mar.  1845 

Engineeivln-Gbief  '73-77;  retired  list  '80;  drowned  '82 
Resigned  20  April,  1857 
Resigned  11  July,  1887 

10  June,  1882 



Dropped  28  Feb.  1883 

24  Feb.  1874 

1  Nov.  1879 

Retired  29  June,  1887 
Died  14  July,  1881 

1  July,  1877 

19  July,  1885 

lu  service 

Dropped  (went  South)  6  May,  1861 
Resigned  16  Oct.  1861 
Resigned  16  Oct.  1865 
Died  26  April,  1869 

Resigned  22  June,  1877 

10  June,  1883 



Resigned  30  June,  1888 
Resigned  14  Nov.  1855 

'        

Retired  7  Mar.  1871;  died  3  July,  1804 

20  Feb.  1875 

27  Aug.  1881  11  Sept  1895 

In  service 

27  June,  1855 

Retired  lUt  1  Dec,  188o 

18  June,1868 

Act.  1st  Asst  and  Ch.  Eug.  'G2-'68;dicd  6  July,  1885 
Resigned  9  June,  1883 

Z^^"^"' 

^vA/7r%. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

A  LIST  of  Steam  YeBsels  of  War  that  have  been  built 
for  the  United  States  Navy,  from  the  MUtan  of  1814 
to  the  yessels  authorized  by  the  Fifty-third  Oongress.  In- 
cluding also  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  noted  steamers 
that  have  been  purchased  and  fitted  as  war  vessels  for 
the  navy. 

The  names  have  been  arranged  in  chronological  order 
that  the  reader  may  readily  identify  the  design  of  hull  and 
machinery  of  any  vessel  with  the  period  to  which  it  per- 
tains. The  date  given  in  each  case  is  that  when  actual 
work  of  building  the  vessel  was  begun,  that  being  a  much 
closer  index  of  the  period  of  design  and  type  than  the  date 
of  launching  usually  given,  the  latter  date  in  many  cases 
having  been  so  delayed  that  the  type  of  vessel  and 
machinery  had  become  obsolete.  All  machinery  data 
refers  to  original  machinery  of  vessel. 


The  cost  price  of  vessels  given  in  these  tables  is  the 
contract  or  actual  cost  of  the  ship  proper — ^hull'  and 
machinery — and  does  not  include  the  cost  of  guns,  armor, 
furniture  and  equipment.  In  the  case  of  a  heavily  armed 
and  armored  vessel  a  considerable  part  of  the  total  cost  is 
for  guns  and  armor.  The  actual  cost  of  the  new  battle- 
ship Indiana^  for  example,  was  practically  twice  the  con- 
tract price,  the  chief  items  being  distributed  as  follows  : 
Hull  and  machinery  (including  hull,  armor, 

premium  and  cost  of  trial) $4,133,398.10 

Annor  for  gun  protection 977,184.02 

Armament 966,667.68 

Equipment 96,691.46 

Total  cost  to  date  of  being  commissioned     $6, 172,786. 16 
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1814 

1822 

1836 

18S6 

1889 

1839 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1843 

1844 

1847 

1847 

1847 

1847 

1849 

1851 

1852 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1855 

1855 


Fulton 

(Demnlogo:) 
SeaQoU 


Engineer.. 


Fulton 

(second of  name.) 
MiBsiaiippL 


Biiflaoori... 
Union 


Wood..... 


paopuLsiov. 


Center  wheel.. 
Side  wheel 


Hunter  wheela 


Michigan 'iron 'Side  wheels..... 

Hunter  wheels 
Screw 


John  Hancock.. 

(firrt) 
Princeton 

(second) 
Water-Witch... 

(second) 
John  Hancock . 

(seccmd) 
Franklin 


Water-Witch ''    ... 

(first  of  name)  | 
Prinoeton Wood., 

(first  of  name)  | 
Alleghany :lron.... 

Susqoehanna. Wood . 

Powhatan 

Saranac 

San  Jacinto 


DI8PLA0B- 

MSHT, 
TOHS. 


Hunter  wheels/ 

afterw'd  screw  i 

Side  wheels.....' 


Merrimack 

Wabash 

ailnnesota 

Roanoke 

Ck>lorada 

Niagara 

Sterens  Battery.. 

Arctic 

Despatch 


1857  Brooklyn . 


Iron 

Armored 
Wood Screw- 


Screw. 


Screw 

Side  wheels . 
Screw 


1,200 

3.220 

3,220 

900 

CS5 


951 
1,020 
3,824 
3  765 
2,200 
2200 


1,370 


2  Fcrewr 


"    Screw. 


5.170 
4.636 
4,774  3 
4,833.4 
4,772.2 
4  772.2 
5,540 
6,000 


2.686 


TONNAOB. 


2,475 

100 

142 

750 

1,692 

1,700 


582 
190 
672 

2,450 

2,415 

1.446 

1,446 

208 

900 

378 

382 

3,173 

3,200 

3.200 

3  200 

3,400 

3,400 

4,580 


235 

538 

2,070 


156' 


56' 


17'  2" 
34' 10" 
1  40' 


105' 

180' 

22^ 

229^ 

ISd'         '  33' 

167'   8"    27'  1" 


4^ 


100'    6" 
164' 
185' 
250' 


21'  4" 

SO'  6" 

33'  4" 
45' 


253'    8"  45' 


215'   6" 

215'   6" 

113' 

178' 

150' 

151' 

265' 


37'  r' 
37'  9" 
22' 

33'  8" 
23' 
22' 
53'   S'^ 


256'   9";'51'   4" 


I 


■i' 


262'  4"|  51 
264'  Si"\  51'  4  ' 
263' 81"  52*  6" 
:63'  8i"!  52^  6" 
328aOJ"  55' 


420' 


53' 


233' 


42' 
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BT  WHOM  AMD  WHBRB  BUILT. 


bought  8team 


Pitts- Jos. 


A.  A  N.  Brown.  New 

York 

Steam  galliot, 

in  New  York.. 
Bought  in  Bahi- 

more... 

U.aGovt,  Navy  Yard, 

New  York 

U.  8.  Government 

Navy  Yard,  Phila 
U.    8.    Govt.,    Navy 

Yard,  New  York.... 
U.   S.  Govt   Norfolk 

Navy  Yard 

Stackhouse  &  Tomlin- 

linson^PittsburgyPa. 
U.S. Govt  Navy  Yard, 

Washington,  D.  C... 
U.S. Govt  Navy  Yard, 

Phila 

Jos.  Tomlinson, 

buig,  Pa. 

U.S.  Govt  Navy  Yard, 

Phila. 

U.  S.  Govt  Navy  Yard, 

Norfolk 

U.S.  Govt  Navy  Yard, 

Kittery,Me.  

U.  S.  Govt  Navy  Yard, 

New  York 

Navy  Yard,  Boston, 

Mass 

Navy  Yard,  Boston, 

Mass 

Navy  Yard,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 

U.S.  Navy  Yard, 

Boston 

U.  a  Navy  Yard, 

Kittery,  Me. 

U.  8.  Navy  Yard, 

Boston 

Navy  Yard,  Phihidel- 

phia,Pa. 

Navy  Yard,  Washings 

ton,  D.  C 

Navy  Yard.  Norfolk, 

Va. 

Navy  Yard,  Norfolk, 

Va 

Navy  Yard,  New 

York 

R.  L.  Stevens,  Hobo- 
ken,  N.J. 


Robert  FaHon,  New 

York 

gaUiot,  bought 
hi  New  York..., 

Bought  hi  Baliti- 
more... 

West  Point  Foundry 
Association,  NY... 

Merrick      A     Town, 
Philadelphia 

West  Point  Foundry 
Association,  N.  Y.... 

U.  S.  Govt.  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard 

Stackhouse  &  TomUn- 
son,  Pittebuig,  Pa... 

U.S. Govt  Navy  Yard, 
Washington,  D.  G... 

Merrick  &  Towne, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
«.  Tomlinson,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Murray  &  Uazlehurst, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Mehaffy  &Go.  Gosport 
Va. 

Goney  &  Co.  Boston, 


J.    Westorvelt,    New 
New  York 


MAOHUTKBT. 


0O8T. 


Merrick  &  Towne, 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Navy  Yard.  Washing- 
ton, D.  Cf. 

Valcan  Ircm  Works, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines  1st  WaXervAU^ 
reVlt  Wash.  Navy  Yd 

Atlantic  Works, 
Boston,  Mass. 

U.  S.  Navy  Yard, 
Boston. 

R.  P.  Panot,  Gold 
Spring.  N.  Y. 

Merrick  &  Sons^PhilSr 
delphia,  Pa 

Navy  Yard  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 

T^redegar  Iron  Works, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Tredegar  Ih)n  Works, 
Richmond,  Va 

Pease  &  Murphy,  New 
York 

R.  L.  Stevens,  Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J. 


Jas.  Murphy,  Fulton 
J^ng.  Wlcs.,  N.  Y. 


%  320,000.00 

16,000.00 

18.997.00 

299,649.81 

569,670.70 

,  .568,806.00 

158,128.60 

165,000.00 

53.648.00 

212,616.00 

242,595.92 

697,216.00 

795,221.00 

388,36a00 

408,885.00 

20,550.72 

259,460.00 

74,725.00 


1,331,000.00 
752,279.71 
892,37a46 
846,336.93 
836.752.36 
905,33a24 

1,067,210.14 


139,038.17 


432.113.71 


Destroyed  by  explosion.  1829. 

Sold.  1840. 

Despatoh  boat,  Norfolk  navy  yard. 

In  service  1888;  burned  by  Con- 
federates 1862. 
Destroyed  at^Port  Hudson,  1863. 

Burned  at  Gibraltar,  1853. 

Laid  up  at  Philadelphia,  1848. 

In  commission. 

Condemned,  1851. 

Broken  up  at  Boston,  1849. 

Sold  1869. 

Sold  1863. 

Sold  1887. 

Wrecked,  1875. 

Wrecked,  1866. 

See  John  Hancock,  2d  below. 

Sold,  1866. 

Captured  by  boarding  Jane  3.  1864. 

Sold  1866. 

Receiving  ship,  Norfolk. 

Into  hands  of  Confederates,  1861. 

Receiving  ship,  Boston. 

In  action  with  IferKmoc  (or  Viv 

(Tinia),  1862;  Mass.  Naval  Res. 
Sold,  1^ 

Sold  1885. 

Sold  1886. 

Never  completed. 

Turned  over  to  lighthouse  board, 

1869. 
See  Pocahontas. 

Sold  1891. 
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1867 
1857 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1860 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 


Hartford 

LtncMter 

Biohmond 

FmsmooIb. 

Saginaw 

Mohioan 

Iroqnois 

Wyoadng 

DaooUh 

Namffanaeti... 

Seminole 

Pawnee. 

Pocahontas..... 

PnlaakL 

WsrandoMe^... 

Mohawk 

Cnuader. 

Somter. 

Mystic 

Anaoofltia. 

Arooatook 

Gaytiga 

Chippewa 

Chooara 

Huron 

liaaka 

Kanawha 

Katahdin 

Kennebec 

Kineo 


Wood.. 


Screw.. 


paoFULSioir. 


Side  wheel. 
Screw 


Twin-BcrewB.. 

Screw 

Side  wheel... 
Screw 


2,660 
8,290 
2,004 
3,000 


1,461 
1,488 
1,457 
1,369 
1,235 
1,230 
1,533 


TOHlTACn. 


691 


1,900 


1.929 

2,158 

453 

9v4 

1,016 

997 

OQA 
WO 

804 
801 
1,289 
604 
395 
464 
464 
549 
464 
464 
217 
507 


225^ 
235*    8"! 
225^ 
230^    r' 


44' r 


198^    9'' 
198'  11'' 


198'   6"    3y  r 
198'    6"!    3^  9" 


37 

3rir 


188' 

ay  4" 

188' 

3(K   6" 

221'    6" 

4r 

28'    6" 

158'   4"!      28' 
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■T  WaOM  ARD  WHRRR  SUILT. 

008T. 

HULL. 

MAOHIRRRT. 

RSMARKS. 

Navy  Yard,  Boeton, 
MfUM 

Loring  <fe  Conry,  Boe- 

1  502,650.16 
668,769.00 
566.269.46 
613,252.16 
341,493.82 

Laid  up  at  Mare  Island. 
Gunnery  practice  ship. 
Receiving  ship  League  Island. 
Laid  up  Mare  Island. 
Wrecked  1870. 

Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard 

Reanie<feNeafie,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa 

Norfolk  Navy  Yard... 

Navy  Yard,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 

Navy  YardyPenaaoola, 
Florida...... ........... 

Navy  Yard,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 

Navy  Yard,  Mare 
Ishnd. 

Union  Iron  Works, 

Woodruff  A  Beach, 
Hartford.  Conn 

Navy   Yard,  Kittery, 

Pacific  station. 

NavyYard.  N.  Y 

Fulton  Iron  Works, 
NewYork 

323,830.81 

338,309.04 

355,539.40 

297,158.54 

257,418.91 

467,16L12 
139,038.17 

100,000.00(7) 

74,525.51 

72,739.85 

81,708.03 

69,362.61 

70,170.76 

38,092.45 

98,814.35 
97,912.22 

101,235.00 
99,912.01 

101,421.00 
98.786.57 
97,775.00 
98,868.85 

103,694.76 

101,182  30 

Laid  up  at  Mare  Island. 
Sold. 

Navy  Yard,  Philadel- 
phia* Pa. 

Merrick  A  Sons. 
Phila.  Pa 

Navy  rard,  Norfolk, 
Va 

Murray  A  Haselhurst 
Baltimore,  Md 

Boston  Locomotive 
Works 

Morgan  Iron  Works, 
N.T 

Sold  1873 

Navy   Yard,    Boeton, 
MaflB 

Sold  1883. 

Navy  Yard,  Pensaoola, 
Florida 

Sold  1870. 

Navy  Yard,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

Reanie  A  Neafie, 
Phila.  Pa 

Sold  1884. 

PnmhfUtfM? 

Purchased 

Purchased  1855  as  Despatch.    Sold 

1865. 
Sold  1863. 

Purchased. 

Purchased 

Puichased 

Purchased 

Sold  1865. 

Purchased 

Purchased 

Sold  1864. 

Parchased 

Purchased 

Sold  1865. 

Piirchafled 

Pnrchased t, 

Sunk  by  collision  1863 
Sold  1865. 

Purchased 

Purchased 

Purchased 

Purchased 

Sold  1865. 

N.  W.  Thompson 
KennebuDK.  Me 

Novelty  Iron  Works, 
N.  Y. 

Sold. 

Gildersleeve  A  8on,i 
Portland,  Me 

Woodruff  A  Beach, 
Hartford,  Conn 

Moigan  Iron  Works, 
New  York. 

Sold  1865. 

Webb  A  Bell,  N.  Y... 

Sold  1865. 

Curtis  A  Tilden, 
Boston.  Mass. 

Harrison  Loring,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Sold  1867. 

Paul  Curtis,  Boeton, 
Mass 

Harrison  Loring,  Bos- 
ton, Mass 

Sold  1869. 

HiUman  A  Streaker, 
Phila.  Pa 

L  P.  Morris  A  Co., 
Phila. 

Sold  1865. 

B.G.AW.ILGoodsp9ed 
East  Haddam,Gonn. 

Larrabee  A  Allen, 
Bath.  Maine 

Pacific  Iron  Works, 
Bridgeport,  Conn... 

Morgan  Iron  Works, 
New  York 

Sold  1866, 
Sold  1865. 

G.  W.  Lawrence, 
Thomaston,  Maine.. 

Novelty  Iron  Works, 
New  York 

Sold  1865. 

J.  W.  Dyre,  Portland. 
Me 

Morgan  Iron  Works, 
New  York 

Sold  1866. 

■\ 
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1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 


1861 
1861 


1861 
1861 


1861 


1861 


Marblehead... 

OtUwa 

OWASOO 

Pembina. 

Fenobecot 

PinolA. 

Sagamore 

Sciota. 

Seneca. 

Tahoma 

UnadilU 

Winona 

Wiaeahickon.. 
Cimmerone... 
Conemaugh... 

Genesee 

Mahaska 

Maratanza 

iMiami 

Octorora 

Panl  Jones 

Port  Royal 

Sebago 

Sonoma 

Tioga 

Juniata 

Adirondack... 
Honaatonic... 

Ossipee 

Kearsarge 


MATBRIAL 


Wood. 


PaOFULSIOH. 


DIBPUkCI- 


TOHVAGB. 
(Old) 


Screw 

691 

II 

*f 

II 

« 

ti 

<< 

1* 

tt 

II 

%€ 

ii 

«t 

<t 

II 

II 

(1 

il 

(i 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Side  wheel 

993 

1J05 

1,120 

1,070 

981 

1,210 

1J63 

1,070 

1,106 

1,120 

Screw 

1,934 
1,934 
1,934 
1,934 
1,461 

<i 

„ 

«i 

507 


955 

803 

832 

786 

730 

829 

863 

805 

852 

955 

819 

1,240 

1,240 

1,240 

1,240 

1,031 


158-4 


217.5 

232 

307 

225.33 

207 


2& 


36 
35 
35 
33'  10' 
33 


205  34.5 

216'  10"  35'   4" 

207  35 

225'    4''  33'   IC 

232  35 


207 
205 
205 
205 
205 
198'  y^ 


36'    11" 
38 
38 

3S 

88 

33'   10" 
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BT  WHOM  AND  WHBRB  BUILT. 


O.  W.  Jackman, 

NewbuJTport,  Mass 
J.  A.  Westerrelt,  New 

York 

Maxon,  Fish  A  Co., 

Mystic  Riyer,  Odd. 
Tbomas   Stack,   New 

York,  N.  Y 

C.  P.  Carter,  Belfast, 

Me 

J.  J.  Abrahams,  Balti- 
more, Md 

A.  A  Q.  T.  SampsoD, 

BostOD,  Mass. 

Jacob  Bireley.Philadel- 

phia.  Penna 

Jeremiah  SUnonson, 

New  York 

W.  A  A.  Thatcher, 

WilmlDgton,  Del... . 
John  BDglis,  New 

York 

C.  as  B.  Poillon,  New 
Tork 

J<rfm  LjDD,  Philadel- 
phia  

D.  8.  MerohOD,  Jr., 

BordentowD,  N.  J... 

Navy  Yard,  Klttery, 
lil[^ 

Navy  Yaid,  Bo&tOD.... 


Navy  Yard,  Kittery, 

Me 

Navy  Yard,  BostoD... 


Navy  Yard,    Philadel- 
phia  

Navy  Yard,  New  York 

J.  J.  Abrahams,  fial- 

timore 

T.  Stack,  N.Y.  (by  ooD- 

tract  in  Navy  Yard) 
Navy  Yard,  Kittery, 

Me 

Navy  Yard,  Kittery, 

Me 

Navy  Yard,  BoetoD.... 


MAOHXNBBT. 


Navy  Yard,  Philadel- 
phia  

Navy  Yard,  New  York 

Navy  Yard,  Boston.. 


Navy  Yard,  Kittery, 
Me 

Navy  Yard,   Kittery, 
Me 


Highland  Iron  Works, 
Newbury,  N.  Y 

Novelty  Iron  Works, 
New  York. 

Novelty  Iron  Works, 
New  York 

Novelty  Iron  Works, 
New  York 

Allain  Works,  New 
York 

Charles  Reeder,  Balti- 
more  

Atlantic  Works,  Bos- 
ton  

L  P.  Morris  A  Co., 
Philadelphia 

Novelty  Iron  Works, 
New  York 

Beany,   Son  A  Arch- 
bold,  Chester,  Pa 

Novell  Iron  Works, 
New  York 

Allain  Works,  New 
York 

Merrick  A  Sons,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

D.  S.  Merohon,  Jr., 
Borta,  N.  J 

Novelty  Iron  Works, 
New  York 

Neptune  Works,  New 
York 

Morgan   Iron   Works, 
New  York 

Harrison  Loring,  Bos- 
ton   

Merrick  &  Sons,  Phil- 
adelphia.  

Neptune  Works,  New 
York 

Beany,  Son  and  Arch- 
bold,  Chester,  Pa..... 

Thomas  Stack,  N.  Y. 

(sub-con.  Nov.  W'ks.) 

Novelty  Works,  New 
York 

Novelty  Works,  New 
York 

Morgan    Iron  Works, 
New  York, 

Pusey,  Jones  &  Co., 
Wilminffton,  Del.. 

Novelty  Works,  New 
York 

Jabez   Coney   &   Co., 
Boston 

Reliance  Machine  Co. , 
Mystic,  Conn 

Woodruff  A  Beach, 
Hartford,  Conn 


008T. 


97,736.75 

88,240.37 

99,760.00 

88,225,00 

98,241.52 

96,735.47 

101,681.52 

96,279.48 

88,248.61 

100,486.88 

88,000.00 

101,240.00 

98,771.72 

100,000.00 

193,416.70 

190,423.63 

210,137.78 

187,128.19 

172.341.25 

173,071.81 

102,603.33 

100,057.00 

212,771.22 


Sold  1868. 

Sold  1865. 

Sold  1865. 

Sold  1865. 

Sold  1869. 

Sold  1865. 

Sold  1866. 

Sunk  by  torpedo,  1865. 

Sold  1868. 

Sold  1867. 

Sold  1869. 

Sold  1865, 

Sold  1865. 

Sold  1866. 

Sold  1867. 

Sold  1867. 

Sold  1868. 

Sold  1868. 

Sold  1865. 

Sold  1866. 

Sold  1867. 

Sold  1866. 

Sold  1867. 


194,962.34  [Sold  1867. 
199,852.14  Isold  1867. 
364,820  26  ISold  1891. 

i 

411,529.38  Wrecked  1862. 


368.817.63 
363,787.10 
286,9ia05 


Sunk  by  torpedo  '64;  raised;  sold  "91 
Sold  1891. 
Wrecked  1894. 
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1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1681 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 


1862 
1862 


Oneida. 

Tnsoarora 

WachoseU 

Lackawanna... 
Monongahela.. 

Sacramento 

Shenandoah.... 
Ticonderoga..... 

Monitor. 

Galena  (firet)... 
New  Ironsides. 

Kansas 

Matunee 

Nipdo  (arst) ... 

Nyack 

Peqaot 

Saoo 

Sbawmnt 

Yantic 

Agawan 

Algonquin 

AjBcntney 

Ohepango 

Chicopee 

Butaw 

Tosco 

Lenapee 

Mackinaw 

Massasoit 


Wood., 


Screw. 


Iron.. 


Screw. 


Wood.. 
(Ironpi'g) 
Wood.. 
(Iron  B.  a. ) 
Wood.. 


DTSPIiACB* 


PBOrUIiSIOll. 


Side  wheels., 


1,488 
1,467 
1,488 
2,090 
2,526 
2,078 
2,100 
2.030 
2,526 
087 


4,120 
836 


1,173 


TomKAom 

(OLD). 


1,032 

997 

1.032 

1,395 

1,533 

1,378 

1,367 

U78 

1,533 

776 

738 

3,486 

593 


974 


IW  11'' 
19^  ^' 
198^  11'' 

225 
234'    4 

225 

229 

2^ 
234'   4' 

172' 


232  57'  6" 

179'   6"        30 


3yr 
3y  r 

ss'ir 

3y  r 
z?  r 

38 

38'  4" 
38'  2^ 
41'  6" 


240 


35 


t        if 


I 
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■T  WHOM  AMD  WHUU  BUILT. 


MAOHnnBT. 


Navy  Yard,  New  Tork 

Navy  Yard,  PhUadel- 

phia 

Nayy  Yard,  Boston..... 


Nary  Yard,  Boston. 
Nary  Yard,  New  York 

Nayy  Yard,  Philadel- 
phia  

Nayy  Yard,  Klttery, 
Me 

NaT3r  Yard,  PhiUdei- 
phia. 

Nayy  Yard,  New  York 


Cont'l  Tn  Wks,  H.  Y. 
(by  sub-contract) 

C.  S.  BnihDell,  Conn. 
(8.-con.  Mazon-Fish . 

Cramp's  8hipy'd,Phila. 
(sab-contoact) 

Navy  Yard,  Philadel- 
phia  

Navy  Yard,  New  York 

Navy  Yard,  Klttery, 

Me 

Navy  Yard,  New  York 


Navy  Yard,  Boston.. 
Navy  Yard,  Boston.. 


Navy  Yard,  Klttery, 
He 

Navy  Yard,  Philadel- 
phia  

George  W.  Lawrence, 
Portland,  Me 

Navy  Yard,  New  York 

George  W.  Jackson, 
Newbnryport,  Mass. 

J,  Simonson,  New 
York 

Panl  CnrtU,  Boston, 


J.  J.  Abrahams,  Baltl 
more,  Md 

Larrabee  A  Allen, 
Bath,  Me 

Edward  Lnpton,  New 
York 

Navy  Yard,  New  York 

Cnrtis  A  Tilden,  Bos- 
ton, Mass 


J.  Mnrphy  A  Co,  New 
York 

Merrick  A  Sons,  Phil- 
adelphia  

Morgan  Iron  Works, 
New  York 

Atlantic  Works,  Bos- 
ton  

Allaire  Works,  New 
York 

Merrick  A  Sons,  Phila- 
delphia  

Tannton  Loco.  Mfg.  Oo. 
Taunton,  Mass 

Merrick  A  Sons,  PhUa- 
delphia 

Allaire  Works,  New 
York 

Delamater  Iron  Works, 
New  York 

Delamater  Iron  Works, 
(snb-contract)... 

Merrick  A  Sons,  Phila- 
delphia  

Captured  on  Prinous 
Royal,  English  make 

Stover  Machine  Co., 
New  York 

Woodmff  A  Beach, 
Hartford,  Conn 

8.  Brooklyn  Eng.  Wks. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Woodniff  A  Beach, 
Hartford,  Conn 

Oorliss  St.  Eng.  Co., 
Providence,  R,  I 

Corliss  St.    Eog.  Co., 
Providence,  B.I 

Merrick  A  Sons,  Phila- 
delphia  

Portland  Loca  Works, 
Portland,  Maine 

Prov.    St.    Eng.  Co.. 
Providence,  R.  I 

Morgan   Iron  Works, 
NewYork 

Morgan   Iron   Works, 
NewYork 

Neptune  Works,  New 
York 

Vulcan    Iron   Works, 
Baltimore 

Globe  Works,  Boston, 
Mass 

Washington  Iron  Wks. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y 

Allaire  Works,  New 
York 

Glol>e  Works,  Bos- 
ton  


$  294,697.54 
280,090.91 
814,862.85 
388,541.84 
451,009.00 
373,796,39 
393,218.50 
379,717.64 
425,426.63 
275,000.00 
235,250.00 
814,866.83 
212,316.78 
258,408.93 
255,943.99 
257,952.12 
249,231.99 
274.845.14 
232,639.53 
206,262.93 
161,345.42 
277,372.24 
176,143.73 
161,273.71 
163,239.85 
160,200.00 
164,768.68 
163,423.48 
251.480.07 
160,680.41 


Run  into  and  sunk  1870. 

Sold  1883. 

Sold  1887. 

Broken  up  1887. 

Sold  1887. 

Training  squadron. 

Wrecked  1867. 

Sold  1887. 

Sold  1887. 

Foundered  off  Hatteras  1862. 

Broken  up  about  1871. 

Burned  1866. 

Sold  1883. 

Sold  1869. 

Broken  up  about  1875. 

Sold  1883. 

Sold  1869. 

Sold  1883. 

Sold  1883. 

In  commission. 

Sold  1867. 

Sold  1869. 

Sold  1868. 

Sold  1868. 

Sold  1867. 

Sold  1867. 

Sold  1867. 

Sold  1868. 

Sold  1867. 

Sold  1867. 
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nAm. 


1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 


HAMB. 


lUttabessett. 

MendoU 

Meteoomet.... 

Mingoe 

Oseeola 

Otsego 

P»wtozet 

PW)rt8 

Pootifte 

Poutooeue 

SMsaeus , 

Shamroek 

Taoony 

TaUahoma 

Tallapoosa..... 

Wateree 

WInooeki 

Wralusing...., 
Dunderberg.., 
Keokuk. 


1862  iCbillicotbe.. 


1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 


lodlanola ... 
Taseambia . 
Camancbe  ... 

Catskill 

Lehlgb 

Moutauk 

Kabant 

Nantaoket.. 
Passaie. 


MATntlAL 


Wood.. 


PBOPULaiOH. 


side  wbeela. 


Iron... 
Wood. 


Wood— 
Ironarm'r 


Wood— 
Ir'ncasmt 


Ir>n.. 


Screw. 


2  sore  W8  and 
side  wbeels 


Screw.. 


OiaPLAOB- 

MSBTT, 

Toas. 


1,173 


7.000 


TOVaAGB. 

(OW). 


1.876 


974 


5.090 
677 
208 
442 
565 
344 


246 


3S 


380^    4'' 
159 

155 


T^IO^' 
36 
50 


200 


46 
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BT  WHOM  AKV  WHXBS  BUIIiT. 


A.  A  O.  Sampson, 

Boston,  Mass. 
P.  Z.  Tucker,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York 

Thos.  Stack,  New 

York 

D.  a  Mershon,  Bor- 

dentown,  K.  J 

CortiB  <f;  Tilden,  Bos- 
ton  

J.  ft  D.  Westervelt, 

New  York 

Nayy  Yard.  Kittery, 

Me 

Navy  Yard,  New 

York 

Hillman  A  Streaker, 

Phila.  Pa 

Geo.  W.  Lawrence, 

Portland,  Me 

Navy  Yard,  Kittery, 

Me 

Navy  Yard,  New 

York 

NavjrYard,  Philadel 

pma. 

Navy  Yard,  New 

York 

Navy  Yard,  Boston.... 

Reany,  Son,  A  Arch- 
bold,  Chester,  Pa.... 
Navy  Yard,  Boston. 

C.  BL  A  W.  H.  Cramp, 

Philadelphia. 

Wm.  H.  Webb,  New 

York 

J.  8.Underhill  I.W'ks 

for  C.  W.  Whitney. 
MoCordftJunger,  New 

Albany,  Ind 
Jos.  Brown,  Cincinnati 

0 

Jos.  Brown, Cincinnati 

O 

Secor  Bros,  Jersey 

A  Han  Francisco. 
Continental  Iron 

Works,  Greenpoint 
Heany,  Son  A  Arch- 
bold,  Chester,  Pa.... 
Continental  Iron 

Works,  Greenpoint. 
Harrison  Loring,  Bos- 

ton , 

Atlantic  Works, 

Boston,  Mass 

CoDtinentallron  Works 

Greenpoint. 


City  Jos. 


MAOHOnBT. 


Allaire  Works,  New 

York, 

S.  Brooklyn,  Bngine 

Works,  Brooklyn.... 
S.  Brooklyn,  Bngine 

Works,  Brooklyn.... 
Posey,  Jones,  A  Ca 

Wilmington,  Del 

Atlantic  Works,  Bos- 
ton  

Faiton  Iron  Works 

New  York 

Prov.  St.  Eng.  Co 

Prov  R.  I 

Etna  Iron  Works  New 

York 

Neafle,  Levy  A  Co. 

Philadelphia 

Portland  Locomotive 

Works,  Portland 

Atlantic  Works,  Bos- 
ton  

Poole  A  Hunt,  Balti* 

more 

Morris,  Towns  A  Co* 

Philadelphia. 

Stover  Mach.  Co.  New 

York 

Neptune  Works,  New 

York 

Beany,  Son  A  Archbold 

Chester,  Pa 

Prov.  St.  Eng.  Co. 

Providence,  K.  I.... 
Pasey,  Jones  A  Co. 

Wilmington,  Del.... 
J.  Roaob,  Etna  Iron 

Works,  New  York. 
J.S.UnderhlU,L  W'ks. 

for  C.  W.  Whitney 
McCord  A  Janger,'New 

Albany, Ind 

Jos.  Brown, Cincinnati, 

O 

Jos.  Brown,  Cincinnati. 

O 

Colwell,  Jersey 

City 

C.  H.  Delamater, 

New  York 

Morris,  Towne  <fc  Co 

Philadelphia 

C.  Q.   Deamater,  New 

York, 

City  Point  Works, 

Mass 

Atlantic  Works,  Boston . 

Mass 

C.  H.  Delamater,  New 

York 


oosv. 


163,695.17 
159,631.63 
159,081.27 
152,236.00 
160,575.41 
161,143.44 
241,439.39 
305,199.73 
163,561.00 
163,031.58 
249,037.97 
268,000.58 
266,718.23 
256,824.52 
241,856.98 
203,170.00 
239,617.47 
162,914.84 
,250,000.00 
227,507.02 
92,960.00 
182,372.00 
229,669.73 
613,164.98 
427,766.78 
422,726  28 
423,027.49 
413,515.14 
408,091.37 
428,171.69 


RBXARKS. 


Sold  1867. 

Sold  1867. 

Sold  1868. 

Sold  1867. 

Sold  1867. 

Sunk  by  torpedo  1864. 

Sold  1867. 

Sold  1868. 

Sold  1867. 

Sold  1866. 

Sold  1868. 

Sold  1868. 

Sold  1868. 

Sold  1868. 

Sold  1892. 

Wrecked  1868. 

Sold  1868. 

Sold  1867. 

Sold  to  French  Government. 

Sunk,  Fort  Sumter  1863. 

Sold  1865. 

Captured  by  Confederates  1803. 

Sold  1868. 

Laid  up.' 

Laid  up. 

Laid  up. 

See  text. 

Laid  up. 

Laid  up. 

Laid  up. 
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DATS 


1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1882 
1882 
1888 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1862 
1882 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1863 
1868 


DCOMKJl 

WMhawkm 

Ctoopleot> 

Ofttewtm , 

Mtbopac, 

Mvuiyviik  (AJo) 


OMtta.. 
Banffiit.. 


XlimoMioe 

(Wjandotte) 
TeonmMb. 


■AMB. 


Iron 


.).. 


Marietto... 

Stnduiky- 
Neosho .... 

OMg« 

Onurk 

Oietator.... 
Puritan 


Agamentieos 

(Terror) 
Miantonomob. 


Monadnock.. 


Tonawanda 

(Amphitrite) 
Cuckaaaw 


Kiekapoo.... 
MUwankee.. 
Winnebago. 
Onondaga... 
Aehnelot.... 
Mobongo.... 


Screw.. 


Weed— 
armored 


Iron. 


DiaPLAca* 


u 


Boeeased    etem 
wheel! 


Screw 

Twin  screws.. 


Foar  screws.. 


Screw 

Side  wheels.. 


1,875 


2,100 


4,488 
4,912 
3,295 
3,401 
3.295 
3,400 


1,370 


TomiAoa 

(OLD). 


344 


1,034 


479 

479 

523 

523 

523 

3,038 

3,265 

1,564 


970 


1,250 
1,080 


200 


312' 
340' 
259' 
257' 
269' 
257' 
230^ 


255' 


48'   8" 


50' 
50' 

62'  4" 
52' 10" 
52'  4" 
58' 10" 
56' 


36' 
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BT  WHOM  Aim  WHBBB  BUILT. 


HITLL* 


Sjurlan  A  HoUings- 
worth,WilmiDKton,D. 
■tiiny,  Son,  A  Arch- 
bold,  Chester,  Pa.... 
3eoor  JBros.,  Jersey 

City 

I«  Iiorlng,  Boston, 

Mass. 

Uex.  Swift  AGO., 

Cincinnati,  O 

Seoor  Broa.,  Jersey 

City 

inowden  A  Mason, 

Pittsbargb.  Pa 

SeooT  Bros.,  Jersey 

City 

Aiex.  Swift  Co.,  Oin- 

ciDoati,  O 

Barlan  A  Hollings- 

worth,Wilmington,D 
Bfilea  Greenwood,  Gin- 

einnati,  O 

Seoor  Bros.,  Jersey 


City.. 
aluis 


TonUinson,Hartupee  A 

Co. ,  Pittsbnigl^  Pa.. 
Tomlinson^artupee  A 

Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
James  B.  £des«  St 

Ijouis,  Mo 

James  B.  Bdes,  St. 

Louis,  Mo 

James  B.  Bdes,  St 

Louis,  Mo 

Belamater  Ironworks 

New  York 

Gonttnental  Iron  W'ks 

Greenpoint,  N.  T.. 
ITayy  Yard,  Elittery, 

Maine 

Nayy  Yard,  New  York 

NaTy  Yard,  Boston, 
Mass 

NaTy  Yard,  Philadel- 
phia  

Thomas  G.  Gaylord, 
St.  Lonis,  Mo 

G.  B.  Allen  A  Co.,  St 
Louis,  Mo. 

James  B.  Bdes,  St 
Louis,  Mo. 

James  B.  Edes,St 
Lonis,  Mo 

Cont  L  W'ks  Green- 
point,for  G.Qulntard 

Donald  McKay,  Bos- 
ton, Mass 

Z.  Seoor,  Jersey  City.. 


MACHOnUlT. 


Harlan  A  HoUings- 

worthjWilmington,D 
Morris,  Towne  A  Oo. 

Philadelphia 

Jos.  Golwell,  Jersey 

City 

Harrison  Loring,  Bos 

ton.  Mass , 

Niles  Tool  Works, 

Hamilton,  O 

Jos.  Colwell,  Jersey 

City. 

Snowden  A  Mason, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Jos.  Caldwell,  Jersey 

City 

NUes  Tool  Works, 

Hamilton,  O. 

Harlan  A  Hollini^ 

worth,Wilmington,D 
Miles  Greenwood, 

Cincinnati,  O 

Jos.  Golwell,  Jersey 

City 

Tomlin8on,Hartupee  A 

Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
Tomlinson,  Hartupee  A 

Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
James  B.  Bdes,  St 

Louis,  Mo 

James  B.  Bdes,  St 

Louis,  Mo 

James  B.  Bdes,  St 

Louis,  Mo 

Delamater  Iron  Works, 

New  York 

AUaire  Works,  New 

York 

Morris,  Towne  A  Co. , 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Novelty  Works,  New 

York 

Morris,  Towne  &Co., 

PUladelphia,  Pa 

Merrick  A  Sons, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Thomas  G.  Gaylord, 

St  Louis,  Mo. 

G.  B.  Allen  A  Co.,  St 

Louis,  Mo 

James  B.  Bdes,  St. 

Louis,  Mo 

James  B.  Bdes,  St 

Louis,  Mo 

Morgan  I.  W'ks  N.  Y. 

for  Geo.  Quintard. ... 
Donald  McKay,  Bos- 
ton, Mass 

Pulton  Foundry,  Jer- 

sey  City |$  906,928.11 


OOST. 


422,779.96 

422,76d.73 

436,007.29 

622,968.22 

621,424.54 

635,374.55 

^26,582.24 

628,879.27 

621,424.54 

588,466.62 

633,327.84 

636,941.76 

235,039.57 

235,039.57 

200,757.67 

199,632.62 

207,071.50 

1,382.991.24 

1,974,622.93 

1,016.071.18 

1,310,778.08 

981,439.45 

1,156,323.82 

389,962.90 

391,828.24 

387,482.88 

384,969.84 

759,673.08 

297,415.92 


Sunk  by  torpedo  1865. 

Name  changed  to  Joion  1869' 

Foundered  1863. 

Laid  up. 

Sold  1868, 

Laid  up. 

Laid  up. 

Laid  up. 

Sold  1868. 

Soldl89L 

Laid  up. 

Soak  by  torpedo  1864. 

Sold  in  1873. 

Sold  in  1873. 

Sold  as  Osceola  1873 

Sold  1867. 

Sold  1865. 

Sold  1888. 

See  Chap.  XXXII. 

Later  Terror,  1869.     Sold  to  Wm. 

Cramp,  1874. 
Broken  up  about  1873. 


Rebuilt  (see  text) 

See  new  Amphitrite. 

Sold  1874. 

Changed  to  Harpy  and  to  Keway- 

den.    Sold  1874. 
Sunk  by  torpedo  1865. 

Sold  1874. 

Sold  by  builder  to  French  GoT't 

Wrecked  1883. 

Sold  187a 
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MATnUAL. 


1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1868 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 


Honocacy.^ 

Moteoota 

81uuiioken.» 

Sawanee 

Winnepec 

AmmoDOOtao  (Iowa) 
Noahaming  (Nevada ) 


Iron.. 


Wood.. 


Wampanoag 

(Florida) 
PampoDoosue 

(Oonneotteiit) 
Madawaska 

(Tenneasee) 
CbattaDooga 


Idaho 

Kalamazoo  (Colossus) 


1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 


PassacoDaway 

(Massachusetts) 

QolDsigamond 

(Oregon) 

Shackamaxon 

(Nebraska) 
Oasco 


Ghimo 

Gohoee 

Etiah 

Klamath .. 

Koka 

Modoc 

Napa 

863  |Naubuc... 
863  jNausett... 
863  jShawnee., 
863  ISbiloh 


Iron. 


1863 
1863 


Sqaando.. 
Saneook... 


Side  wheels.. 


I 


PBOPUIiSIOll. 


DiaPLACB- 

lourr, 

TOH8, 


1,370 


Screw. 


Twin  screws... 


3,850 

4,215 
4,446 
4,105 
3,043 
3.241 


2  screws |     5,600 


TOJWAOa. 
OIJ>. 


I/BHQTH. 


1,030    j 

it        I 


3.213 
«• 

3,281 
3.713 
3,281 


2,638 
3,200 


614 


255'    .    S5' 


335^ 


315^ 
298' 


228' 


44'  4" 

45'  r 

48' 

4y  *' 

46* 
44'   6" 


44'   3' 
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BT  WHOM  AND  WBMKM  WEUS. 


MAOHINXBY. 


A.  A  W.  DeDmead  A 
Son,  Baltimore,  Md 

T.  S.Rowland, Con'iL 
W'k«,Greenp%  N.Y. 

Beany, Son  & Archbotd, 
Chester,  Fa 

Beany,Son  &Ajchbold, 
Ceester,  Pa. 

Harrison  Loring,  Bos- 
ton. Mass 

Navy  Yard,  Boston, 


Navjr  Yard,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

Navy  Yard,  New 
York 

Navy  Yard,  Boston, 
Mass 

Navy  Yard,  New  York 

William  Cramp  Sc  Sons 
Philadelphia. 

George  Steers,  New 
Yt.rk 

Navy  Yard,  New  York. 

Navy   Yard,    Kittery, 
Me 

Navy  Yard,  Boston, 
Mass 

Navy  Yard,  Philadel- 


A.  &W.  Denmead  A 
Son,  Baltimore,  .Md. 

T.F  Rowland,  Con'l  I. 
W'kB,Greenp't,N.Y. 

Reany,  Son&  Archbold 
Chester,  Pa 

Eieany.  SonA  A^rchbold 
Chefiter.  Pa 

Harrison  Lorlng,  Bos- 
ton, Mass 

Morgan  Iron  Works, 
New  York.^- 

J.  Roach,   Etna  Iron 
Works.  New  York- 
Novelty  Iron  Works, 
York 

Corliss  St.  Eng.  Co., 
Providence  R.  I 

Allaire  Works,   New 
York 

Merrick  &  Son,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Morgan   Iron  Works, 
New  York 

Delamater  I'n  Works, 
New  York 

Delamater  I'n  Works, 
New  York 

Atlantic  Works,  Bos- 
ton, Mass 

Pusey,  Jones  &  Co., 


298,473.98 
297,678.80 
278.020.81 
278,662.78 
298,132.24 


1,575,643.84 


1,673,080.52 
950,159.31 
550,000.00 


phia,  Pa '    Wilmington,  Del 

Atlantic  Works,  Atlantic  Works,  Bos 


Boston,  Mass. 
Aqoilla  Adams,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


ton,  Mass 
A.qaiila,  Adams,  Bos- 
ton, Mass 


M.  F   Merritt,  Green-  M.  F.  Merritt,  Green 


XK)int,  New  York  ... 

Chas.  W.  McCord,  St. 
Louis,  Mo 

Alex.  Swift  &  Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Wilcox  &  Whitney, 
Camden,  N.  J 

J.  S.  Underbill,  New 
York.  N.  Y 

Harlan    &  Hollings- 
worth,  Wilmington 

W.  Perrine.  Williams- 
burg, N.  Y, 

Donald  McKay,   East 
Boston,  Mass 

Curtis  &  Tilden,  Bos 
ton.  Mass 

George  C.  Bestor,  St. 
Louis,  Mo 

McKay  &  Aldus,  East 
Boston,  Mass 

Globe  Works,  South 
Boston.  Mass 


point.  New  York 

Chas.  W.  McCord,  St. 
Louis,  Mo 

Alex.  Swift  A  Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Wilcox  A  Whitney, 
Camden, N.  J.... 

J.   S.    Underhlll,  New 
York,  N.Y 

Harlan    A  HoUings- 
worth,  Wilmington... 

William   Perrine,  Wil- 
liamsburg, N.  Y 

Donald    McKay,    East 
Boston,  Mass 

Curtis  A  Tilden,  Bos- 
ton, Mass 

George  C.   Bestor,  St 
Louis,  Mo 

McKay  A  Aldus,  East 
Boston,  Mass 

Globe  Works,  South 
Boston,  Mass , 


529,996.99 
620,446.52 
504,012.10 
589,458.82 
602.985.34 
545,()94.81 
513,353.13 
506,366.33 
513.975.74 
578,110.98 
581,818.50 
589.428.20 
589,535.70 
593,674.30 


In  commission. 

Sold  1869. 

Sold  1869. 

Wrecked,  1868. 

Sold  1869. 

Sold  1883. 

Sold  in  part  payment  for  Puritan 

Sold  1885.    (See  Chap.  XXIX. 

Broken  up  1883. 

Sold  1887. 

Sold  1871. 

Broken  up  on  stocks. 

Broken  up  on  stocks. 

Broken  up  on  stocks. 

Broken  up  on  stocks. 

Sold  for  use  in  new  vessels. 

Sold  for  use  In  new  vessels. 

Sold  for  use  In  new  vessels. 

Sold  1874. 

Sold  1874. 

Sold  1874. 

Sold  1874.  . 

Sold  1874. 

Sold  1874. 

Sold  1874. 

Sold. 

Sold. 

Sold. 

iTraded  as  old  iron  for  new. 


48 
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SAn. 


1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 
1868 

1868 

1868 
1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 
1868 

1868 
1868 
1868 
1863 
1863 


UAtmmtAL, 


TquzIb..... 
Umpqna .. 

WM800... 

Waztaw. 
Taxoo  .... 
Yfuna..... 


Iron.. 


Goerriere.. 
niinoii..... 


Jara 

Kewaydln 

(Fwmiylvania).. 


Minneioiika 

(Oalilomia) 
Ontario  (Hew  York). 
Plioataona 

(Ddawaro).... 


Wood... 


Screw.. 


CkmtoooookCUbanyV 

Manltoa  (Woroester) 

Moihola  (Severn) .... 

Poihmatana     (0am- 

bridge)  (OongreM). 


1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 
1864 

1864 


Arapahoe 

Keosanqaa 

Mondamiu 

Tahgayuta 

Wanalosett 

Willamette 

Alfoma  (Benicia) . 


DmPLAOS- 


PBOPULUON. 


2  ecrewe. 


Alert 

(first) 
Epervier . 


Nantasket 

Qulnnebaug 
(first) 


Resaca. 


Wood..... 


Wood.. 


Screw.. 


Screw 

2  screws.. 
Screw ■ 


TOHS. 


3,053 


3.003 


TomiAoa. 
(ou>.) 


614 

<< 


3,177 


2,348 


2,400 


1,129 
1,113 
1,129 


umoTB. 


228" 


312'   6^' 


312^    «" 


290' 


250^    6'' 


216' 
216^ 
216' 
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BT  WHOM  ARD  WHUU  BUILT. 


HIJIX. 


Wm.  Cramp  A  Sons, 

FbiladelphU,  Pb.».. 
Saowden  A  MMon, 

Pittsburgh,  Ph.. 

Qeo.  W  Lawrence, 

Portland,  Me. 

A.  A  W.Denmead, 

Baltimore,  Md 

Merrlek  <t  Sons,  PbU- 

adelpbia,  Pa 

Alex.  Swift  ft  Co., 

Olnelnnatti,  Ohio.... 
Nayy  Yard,  PhUadel- 

pbia,Pa 

Nayy  Yard,  Boston, 


maobhibbt. 


Beany,  Son  A  Areh- 
bold,  Chester,  Pa..... 

Snowden  A  Mason, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Geo.  W.  Lawrence, 
Portland,  Me. ,.... 

A.  A  W.  Benmead, 
Baltimore,  Md 

Merriek  <t  Sons,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Alex  Swift  A  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Morris  A  Towne, 
Philadelphia,  Pa..... 

Qlohe  Works,  Boston, 


U.  S.  Navy  Yard, 

Kittery,  Me 

Navy  Yard,  New  York. 

Nayy  Yard,  Boston, 
lli^gg 

Navy  Yard,  Kittery, 

Maine. 

Navy  Yard,  New  York 

Navy  Yard,  Kittery 
Ifoinc 

Navy  Yard,  Ki.ttery, 
Maine 

Navy  Yard,  Boston, 
Mass 

Navy  Yard,  New  York. 

Navy  Yaid,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Never  built 


Never  built.. 
Never  built. 
Never  built.., 
Never  built.., 
Never  built. 


NavyTard,  Kittery, 

Maine 

Never  built 


Corliss  Steam  Bug.  Co., 

Providence,  B.  I 

J.  Boach,  BtnaLW'ks, 

New  York. 

Harrison  Loring,  Bos- 

.i  ton.  Mass 

Woodrulf  ft  Beaoh, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

J.  Boach,  Etna  L  W'ks 

New  York , 

WoodrufEft  Beach, 

Hartford,  Conn , 

Providence  StEog.Co. 

Providence,  B.  I , 

Woodrug  ft  Beach, 

Hartford,  Conn 

a  Brooklyn  Eng.  Wks. 

Brw)klyn,N.  Y 

Morris,  Towne  ft  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Providence  St  Eng.Co. 

Drovidence,  B.  L.. 
J.  Boach,  New  York 

Washington  I.  Works, 
Newbury,  New  York 

Wasliington  I.  Works. 
Newbury,  New  York 

Hazelhurst  ft  Wiegud, 
Baltimore,  Md.».... 

Poole  ft  Hunt,  Balti- 
more, Md 

Navy  Yard,  Boston, 


COST. 

$  648,070.99 
595,649.36 
552,374.51 
592,587.32 
566,364.26 
602,985.34 


1,154,325.10 


1,223,246.97 


Never  built 

Navy  Yard,  Boston 

Navy  Yard,  New  York. 
Navy  Yard,  Kittery.... 


Navy  Yard,  Kittery, 
Maine 

Navy  Yard,  Washing- 
ton  

Navy  Yard,  Kittery.... 


Jackson  ft  Watkius, 
London,  England.. 

Navy  Yard,  Washing- 
ton  


1,177.895.04 


785,785.58 


776.380.20 


BBMABKS. 

Broken  up  and  sold  as  old  iron 

Sold  1874. 

Sold  as  old  iron;  used  in  Temyr 

Sold. 

Sold. 

Sold. 

Sold  1885. 

Sold  1872. 

Broken  up  on  stocks. 

Broken  up  on  stocks. 

Broken  up  on  stocks. 

Sold  1875. 

Broken  up  on  stocks 

Foundered  at  dock;  sold  1877 

Sold  1872. 

Sold  1883. 

Sold  for  new  Puritan. 

Sold  1883. 

Not  built 

Not  built 

Not  built 

Not  built 

Not  built 

Not  buUt 

Sold  1884. 

Broken  up. 

Engineg  in  store,  Norfolk 
Sold. 


Broken  up;  new  ship  same  namv 

built 
36a037.64  SoM  1S73. 
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DATB. 


1804 
1801 
1804 
1804 
1604 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1807 
1807 
1807 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1802 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 
]874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 


PROPULRIOK. 


DlSPhACm 
TOHB. 


Swattn.. 

Fortune 

Leyden 

Mayflower 

Nina 

Pales 

PlnU 

Speedwell 

StaDdisb 

Triana 

Spuyten  Duyvil . 

Alaska. 

Omaha 

Plymouth 

Galena 

(second) 
Mohican 

(second) 
Marion 


QuinnebauR 

((secoud) 

Swatara 

(second) 
Vaudalia. 


Alert 

(second) 
Huron 

(second) 
Ranger 


Wood.. , 
Iron. 


Screw.. 


J     " 


Wood- 
Iron  armr, 
Wood... 


Screw. 


[ron.. 


Adams |Wood.. 

Alliance '    ''    .. 


Enterprise . 
Essex 


Nipslc  

(second) 
Trenton  .... 


Alarm . 


Iron. 


Fowler  wheel... 


1,113 
420 


2C7 
2,304 


1,900 


2.o;r^ 

1,020 


1 ,375 


TOHNAQE. 
tOr*D  >       I     LEWOTH, 


3,  IKK) 
800 


3i50 


2ir/ 
210' 


30* 
20' 


110 


84' 2^' 


2(K6" 


25(y^'       38- 


21 C 


37' 


175' 


1S5' 


3CK 
32' 


!    35 


253' 
168' 


38' 
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BY  WHOM  ASD  WHERI  BUILT. 


Navy  Yard,  Pbiladel 

|ihia 

Jamee  Tetlow,fio6ton, 

Mass 

James  TetloW)  Boetou, 

Mass 

J  sunes  Tetlo  w,  Boston, 

Mass 

Renny,  Son,  A  Arch- 
bold,  Chester,  Pa. 
James  Tetlow.  Boston, 

Mass 

Reany,  Son,  A  Arcii 

boJd^  Chester,  Pii... 
James  Tetlow,  Boston, 

Mass 

James  Tetlow,  Boston, 

Mass 

William  Perrine,  New 

York 

S.H.  Pookjron  Works, 

Mystic  Conn 

Navy  Yard,  Boston... 

Navy  Yard.  Philadel- 
phia.....  

Navy  Yard,  New  York 

Navy  Yard,  Norfolk... 

Navy  Yard,  Mare 
Island,  C^l 

Navy    Yard,    Klttery, 
Maine 


James  Tetlow,Bo6ton, 
Mass 

James  Tetlow,  Boston 
Mass 

Reany,  Son  &  Arch- 
bold,  Chester,  Pa... 

James  Tetlow>Boston, 
Mass 

Reany,  Son  &  Arch 
bold.  Cheater,  Pa... 

James  Tetlow,Bo8ton, 
Mass 

James  Tetlo w,Bo8ton, 
Mass 

William  Perrine,  New 
York 

S.H.Pook,IronWorks, 
Mystic,  Conn 

Navy  Yard,  Bostot. 


Navy  Yard,  Philadel- 
phia I'a.... 

Navy  Yard,  New  York 

Navy  Yard,  Boston.... 

J.  Roach,  Chester, 

Pa 

J.  Koach,  Chester, 

Pa. 

Barlan   &    Hollings- 

worth,  Wilmington.. 
D*  McKay,  Boston, 

Mass 

Navy  Yard,  Norfolk. 

J.   W.   Griffiths, 
Kitteiy,  Me 

D.   McKay,    Kittery 
and  Boston 

Navy  Yard,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 

Navy  Yard,  New  York 

Navy  Yard,  New  York 


MICUINBRV. 


Xavy  Yard  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 

James  Tetlow,  Boston 


$  327,305.07 
149,600.00 
128,000.00 
106,240.00 
128,000.00 
128,000.00 
128,000.00 
149,600.00 
106,240.00 
128.000.00 
45,036.29 


Navy  Yard  New  York 
Navy  Yard,  New  York 

Navy  Yard,  Norfolk 

Navy  Yard,  Mare 
IsJand  Cal 


Navy  Yard,  Boston. 


Navy  Yard,  New  York 
Navy  Yard,  New  York 


Navy  Yard,  Boston. 


J.  Roach,  Chester, 
Pa. 

J.  Roach,  Chester, 
Pa. 

John  Roach,  Chester, 
Pa 

Atlantic  Works,  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

Quinrard  Iron  Works. 
New  York 

Woodruff    Iron    Co. , 
Hartford,  C  nn... 

Atlantic  Works.  Bos- 
ton Mans 

W.     Wight    &   Co., 
Newburg  N.  Y 

Morgan   Iron  Works, 
New  York 

Morgan  Iron  Works, 
New  York 


COST. 


326,016.68 


Brokenup;  new  ship  same  name  built. 

In  service. 

In  service. 

Practice  steamer;  sold  1893. 

In  seryice. 

Sold  1893. 

In  commfssioti. 

Sold  1894. 

In  commfssioD. 

Wrecked  1891. 

War  service  James  River. 
Sold  1883. 


Laid  up  1891. 
Broken  np  1884. 

Sold. 


Pacific  squadron. 

Pacific  squadron. 

Sold  1894. 
Laid  up  1891. 

Wrecked  1889. 

Pacific  squadron. 

Wrecked  1877. 

Special  service  Pacific  statiOD. 

Pacific  station. 

Training  ship. 

Pablic  Marine  School,  Boston. 

Training  ship. 

Receiving  ship,  Puget  Sound. 

Wrecked  1889. 

In  service. 
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»An. 

UAtMMOAL, 

raopULiioii. 

onrLAoe- 
mar. 

TOHS. 

fomrAox. 

uuamL 

BIAB. 

1874 

Intrepid 

Iron 

Wood..... 

Iron 

i( 

•t 

41 

(4 

Steel 

Wood. 

<< 
4< 
14 
»4 
t< 
« 

2  screwi 

1,160 

660 

3,990 

« 
it 

6,060 
212 
280 

170' 

174' 

26y  a" 
i» 

44 

44 

289'6'' 
96^9" 
lOO' 
IW 

! 

1 

35/ 

1874 

Screw 

26^  y 

1874 

(teeond) 
Montdnook 

(second) 
Amphiirite 

2  serewt 

56'  W 

1874 

4( 

t 

1874 

(MOODd) 

41 

<4 

1874 

(teeond) 
Terror 

44 

■« 

1876 

(•eeond) 
Puritan 

U 

acKir 

9rx  <K' 

1888 

Triton 

Trafflt.  ,   ..    .  . 

Screw 

1891 

44 

29'  4" 

PeUrit 

41 

28^ 

TigreM 

Jetnnelte 

4< 

44 

142' 

26' 

Boofon,,, , •■•• 

14 

Tbetts « 

ii 

1,250 
840 

166' 

30*  y 

44 

THE   NEW    NAYY. 


1883 
1888 
1883 
1883 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 


Dolphin 

Atlanta. 

Boston 

Chicago 

Newark 

Oharleston. 


Baltimore.. 
YesaTins... 


Despatch  boat 

Protected  cruiser.. 


Steel. 


Dynamite-gon.. 
cmlser 


MATIBIAI.. 


DBAIT. 


14'  3" 

17' 
17' 
19' 

18' 9" 
19'  7" 
20' 6" 
10' 8" 


TOMS 
DI8PI«ACB- 


1,485 

3,189 
3,189 
4,600 
4,098 
4>040 
4,600 
930 


LMBQKU 

OH 
I^  W.  X.. 


240' 

270' 3' 
270*  3" 
326 
310' 
312' 
327' 6" 
261' 9" 
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BT  WHOM  AKD  WHBRB  BUILT. 


MACHimiBT. 


Nayy  Yard,  Boston, 

Purchased  of  Henry 
C.  Smith,  New  York 

P.  Burgess,  Yallejo, 
Cal 

Harlan  A  Hollings- 
worth,  Wilmineton.  D 

JohnBoach,  Cnester, 
Pa. 

William  Cramp  & 
Sons.  Philaaelphia. 

John  Boach,  Chester, 
Pa 

John     H.    Dialogue, 
Camden,  N.  J 

D.  McCarty,  S.  Brook- 
lyn, New  York 


Alex.  Stevens  &  Sons, 
Dundee,  Scotlimd... 


Morgan  Iron  Works, 
New  York 

Purchased  of  Henry 
C.  Smith,  New  York 

NavT  Yard,  Mare 
Island,  CaL 

Harlan  A  HoUings* 

worth,  WilminHton,D 

JohnBoach,  Chester, 
Pa. 

William  Cramp  A 
Sons,  Philadelphia. 

John  Boach,  Chester, 
Pa 

John    H.     Dialogue, 
Camden,  N.  J 

D.    McCarty,     South 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y...... 

Neafle  &  Levy,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa 


%    98,500.00 


Alex.  Stevens  A  Sons, 
Dundee,  Scotland 

Delamater  Iron  Works 
New  York,  1871... 


OOST. 


2,102,762.22 


80,ooaoo 


100,000.00 
140,000.00 


Broken  up  1886-'87. 

Wrecked  1891;  wreck  sold. 

Not  yet  completed. 

In  commission. 

In  reserve  League  Island. 

Not  yet  completed. 

Not  yet  completed. 

Tug-boat 

Tug-boat. 

Crushed  in  the  ice,  1872. 
Chartered. —Betumed  to  Owner. 

See  Chapter  XXXIV. 

Burned  1881. 

In  service. 

Transport  steamer. 


THE    NEW    NAYY, 


BT  WHOM  AND  WmmB  BimJT  OR  BUILDING. 

COST. 

PBBBBIIT  OONDinOir. 

HULL. 

KAOHINBBT. 

John  Boach  A  Sons, 
Chester,  Pa 

John  Boach  A  Sons 
Chester,  Pa 

%    360,149.28 

805,71L64 

809,923.44 

1,246,776.46 

1,379,897.47 

1,164,604.10 

1,426,604.93 

817,566.38 

Tn  commission. 

J.Boach  A  Sons,  Ches- 
ter, and  U.  8.  Govt 

J.Boach  A  Sons,  Ches- 
ter, and  IT.  S.  Govt. 

J.Boach  ^b  Sons,  Ches- 
ter, and  U.  8,  Govt 

Wm.  Cramp  A  Sons, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Union  Iron  Works, 

Wm.  Cramp  ar  Sons, 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Wm.  Cramp  A  Sons, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

at  New  TorkNavyYd 

at  New  York  Navy  Yd 

at  New  York  Navy  Yd 
Wm.  Cramp  A  Sons, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Union  Iron  Works 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
Wm.  Cramp  A  Sons, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wm.  Cramp  A  Sons, 

Philadel]^  Pa.... 

Bepairing. 

In  commission. 

Laid  up  to  receive  new  ma- 
chinery and  boilers. 
In  commission. 

In  commission. 

In  commission. 

Laid  up. 
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1887  Petrel 

1887  Torktown 

1888  jBenninfftoD 

1888  !cono<Mrd 

1888  Gushing 

1888  Philadelphia... 
1888  San  Francisco.. 


1888   Maine. 


1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1892 


Monterey  ». 

Texas. 

New  York.. 
Olympia.... 
Cincinnati.. 
Raleigh. 


Marblehead. 

(second) 
Detroit 


Montgomery . 
Columbia. 


Minneapolis . 


Bancroft.. 
Indiana... 


Massachusetts.. 

(second) 
Oregon  

(Hocond) 
Katabdiu 

(secoDd) 
(jastine 


Machias.... 

Iwana 

Narkeeta . 
Wahneta.. 
Ericsson.. 


UATEKLUj. 


Gunboat. 


Steel. 


Steel. 


Torpedo  boat 

Protected  cruiser... 

Armored  oraiser.... 

Coast  defense- 
barbette  monitor 

Second-clasB  battle- 
ship.  

Armored  cruiser.. 


Protected  cruiser... 


Cruiser . 


Protected  cruiser..., 


Practice  vessel  for 

naval  cadets... 
Battle-ship 


Harbor  defense  ram 
Gunboat 


Tugboat., 


Torpedo  boat. 


TONS 

DISPLAOB- 

MBKT. 


11/  7// 

14' 

14' 

14' 
5' 3" 
19^3" 
18' 9" 
21' 6" 
14'  6" 

22' 6" 
23'  11' 

21' 6" 

18' 

18' 

14'  6" 

14'  9" 

14'  6J" 

22' 6" 

22' 6" 

11'  6" 
24' 

24' 

24' 
15' 
12' 
12' 

8' 

8.' 

8' 

4' 9" 


890 
1,703 
1,700 
1,740 

116 
4,324 
4,088 
6,648 
4.084 

6,300 
8,480 

5,870 

3,183 

3,183 

2,050 

2,068 

2,079 

7,375 

7,387 

832 
10,288 

10,288 

10,288 

2.183 

1,177 

1,177 

192 

192 

192 

120 


UBKOTH 

ON 
L.  W.  I^ 


He's" 

230' 

230 

230' 

138^9" 

327' 6" 
310' 
318' 
256' 

301'  4'' 
380^6'^ 

340' 

300* 

300' 

257' 

257 

257 

411'  7" 

411'  7" 

187'  6" 
348^ 

348' 

348' 

250' 9" 

204' 

204' 

92' 6" 

92' 6" 

92' 6" 

ISC' 


3f 

ar 

36f 
14'  W 
48'  6" 
49^2" 
57' 
59' 

64'!" 
64' IC' 

53' 

42' 

42' 

37 
37 

37 
58' 5" 

58' 2" 

32' 
69' 3" 

69' 3" 

69' 3" 

43' 5'^ 

32' 

32' 

21' 

21' 

21' 

lyr 
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BY  WHOM  AND  WIIERV  BUILT  OR  BUILDIlfQ. 


ohimbian  Iron  Wks 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
^m.  Cramp  &  Sons 

Philadelphia,  Pa..... 
r.  F.  Pahner  A;Co., 

Chester,  Pa 

r.  F.  Palmer  &  Co., 

Chester,  Pa 

lerreschoff  M|g.  Co 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Vm.  Cramp  A  Sons, 

Philadelphia  Pa...... 

Jnion  Iron  Works, 

San  Francisco,  Oal... 
J.  S.  Govt.  Navy 

Tard,  New  York.... 
Jnion  Iron  Works, 

San  Francisco,  CaL 
J,  S.  Govt.  Navy 

Yard,  Norfolk,  Va... 
^m.  Cramp  A  Sons, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Jnion  Iron  Works, 

San  Francisco,  CaL . 
U.  S.  Govt  at  Navy 

Yard,  New  York., 
a.  S.  Govt  Navy 

Yard,  Norfolk 

nUtrrison  Loring, 

Boston.  Mass 

[^lombian  Iron  Wks, 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
[Columbian  Iron  Wks, 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Wm^  Cramp  A  Sons, 

Philadelphia,  i'a..... 
Wm,  Cramp  A  Sons, 

Philadelphia,  Fa..... 
3.  hi,  Moore  A  Sons. 

Slizabethport,  N.  J. 
Wnx.  Cramp  A  8/>ds 

Philadelphia,  Pa... . 
Wm.  Cramp  A  Sons, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
[Jnion  Iron  Works, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
Bath   Iron   Works, 

Bath,  Maine 

Bath    Iron    Works, 

Bath,  Maine 

Bath   Iron    Works, 

Bath,  Maine 

Harrison  Loring,  Bos- 
ton, Mass 

Elarrison  Loring,  Bos- 

ton,Ma8S 

Harrison  Loring,  Bos- 
ton, Mass 

Iowa   Iron  Works, 

Dubuque,  Iowa... 


MAOHINBRT. 


Columbian  Iron  Wks 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
WnL  Cramp  &Sons. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Qnintard  Iron  Works. 

New  York. 

Qnintard  Iron  Works, 

New  York 

HerneHOhoff  M^.  Co., 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Wm.  Cramp  A  Sons. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Union  Iron  Works, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Qnintard  Iron  Works, 

New  York 

Union  Ir.  n  Works, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
Richmond  Ixxso.  W'ks. 

Richmond.  Ya 

Wm.  Cramp  A  Sons, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Union  Iron  Works 

San  Francisco,  CaL. 
U.  S.  Govt  Navy 

Yard,  New  York 

U.  S.  Govt,  Navy 

Yard,  New  York 

Qnintard  Iron  Works, 

New  York 

Columbian  Iron  Wks 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Columbian  Iron  W'ks 

Baltimore.  Maryland 
Wm.  Cramp  A  Sons, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Wm.  Cnunp  A  Sons, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
S.  L.  Moore  A  Sons, 

Elizabethport,  N.  J. 
Wm.  Cramp  A  Sons, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Wm   Cramp  A  Sons, 

Philadelphia  Pa  ... 
Union     Iron  Works, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
Bath  Iron   Works, 

Bath,  Maine 

Bath   Iron   Works, 

Bath,  Maine 

Bath  Iron  Works, 

Bath    Maine 

Harrison  Loring,  Bos- 
ton, Mass 

Harrison  Loring,  Bos- 
ton, Mass 

Harrison  Loring,  Bos 

ton.  Mass 

Iowa    Iron    Works, 

Dubuque,  Iowa 


PRSSBHT  OOHDITIOH. 


$      307,996.<^ 

498,305.45 

553,875.55 

553.117.66 

98,666.29 

1,424,864.85 

1,609,745.71 

12,600,00000 

2,065,779.80 

12,500,000.00 

3,249,224.45 

tl,796,000.00 

tl,100,000.00 

tl,100,000.00 

t674.000.00 

t612,500.00 

1612,500.00 

t2,725.000.00 

t2,690.000.00 

297,360.17 

13,020,000.00 

♦3,020,000.00 

♦3,222,810.00 

♦930,000.00 

♦1318,500.00 

♦318,500.00 

83,253.57 

33,648,91 

33,176.52 

♦118,500.00 


f  Limit  of  cost  or  contract  price. 

♦Contract  price,  or  limit  fixed  by  appropriation. 


In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  conunission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission, 
in  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  commission. 
In  service. 
In  service. 
In  service. 
Undergoing  trials. 
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IkAtB. 


1893 
1898 
1894 
1884 
1894 

1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 


Brooklya... 

(•eeond) 

lowt 

(MOOIUl) 

NatliTiU«... 


WllBington... 
Hetea^ 


Unadills.. 

(M6iild) 

No.  5. 


{Ho.  8) 
Na.4V. 


KflttMIM... 

(•eeond) 
Kontooky  . 


No.  la.. 
Na  11.. 
No.  12... 
No.  18..< 
Na  14... 
No.  15... 
Na  6.... 
No.  7..... 
No.  a.... 


Armored  cruiier. 

BmtUe-thip. 

Qonboot 


TMpedo 
Tog  boot 


BaUle-elup.. 


CKiDboot. 


T<Mrpedo  boot.. 


it       it 


MAnUIAL 


Sleel. 


Steel  and 
wood 


Steel. 


12 


5^6" 


1,000 


180 


400^6'' 

300' 

220^ 

260^6'' 

250'$'' 

lec 

110 
OB'S" 

ses' 

•c 

168' 


174'' 


17(K 


64' 

¥/ 

16 
2y 

21' 
7f  0^ 


34' 


17' 


1896  One iobmariiie  torpedo  boot,  detail  deoigiianot  yet  complete.    Under  contnci  with 
Moryland. 

fNo.7j 
1896  \  No.  8  VBattleshipo  authorised  by  act  of  June  10,  1896;  to  be  practically  theavne 

lNo.9) 
1896  Not  more  than  thirteen  Torpedo  boats  authorised  by  act  of  Juno  10,  1896;  deteiH 

*  Contract  price,  or  limit  fixed  by  appropriation. 
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BT  WBOMAm 


BUiLV  OB  BUIU>niO. 


BUIX. 


Wm.  Cramp  A  SonB, 

Phikdelphia,  Pa.... 
Wm.  Cramp  A  Sons, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Newport  ^ews  8hii>- 

bldg.  Co.,Va 

Newport  News  Ship- 
'   bldg.  Co.,Va.... 
Newport  News  Ship- 

bldg.  Co.,Va..... 
Colmnbian     Iron 

Works,    Baltimore, 

Harylaiid 

U.S.Qovt.  Navy  Yard, 

fifaie  Island,  OaL  ... 
U.S.  Govt  Navy Taid, 

Norfolk  Va. 

Newport  News  Ship- 

blc^AiBrydockCo. 
Newrort  News  Ship- 

blag.  A  DrydockCo. 
Bath  Iron  Works, 

Bath,  Maine 

Bath  Iron   Works, 

.     Bath,  Maine. 

Lewis  Nixon,  Crescent 

Iron  Works,  N.  J. 
J.  H.  Dialoffoe  ASon, 

Camden,  N.  J.. 
Union    Iron  Works, 

San  Frandsoo,  Cal.. 
Union    Iron   Works, 

8anFranciseo,0al 
Herreschoff  Mf«r*  Co., 

Bristol  Bhodelsl... 
Herreschoff  Mfo.  Co., 

Bristol  Rhocte  Isl... 
Moran  Brothers  A  Co. 

Ltd.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


MAOBXKBBT. 


Wm.  Cramp  A  Sons, 

Pbiladelphia,  Pa 

Wm.  Cramp  A  Sons, 

Philadelpnia,  Pa.... 
Newport  News  Ship- 

bldg.  Co.,  Va 

Newport  News  Ship- 
blag.  Co.,  Va 

Newport  News  Ship- 

bldg.  Co.,Va 

Columbian     Iron 

Works,    Balthnore, 

Maryland ... 

U.  a  Govt  Navy  Tard, 

Maze  Island,  Cal.... 
U.S.  Govt  Navy  Yard, 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Newport  News  Slup- 

blag.  A  Drydock  Oo. 
Newport  News  Ship- 
blag  A  Drydock  Ca 
Baih    Iron  works, 

Bath.  Maine 

Bath  Iron  Works, 

Bath,  Maine 

Lewis  Nixon,  Cresoent 

Iron  Works,  N.  J.... 
J«    EL    Dialogue    A 

Son,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Union    Iron    Works, 

San  Frandsoo,  CaL. 
Union    Iron   Works. 

San  Francisco,  CaL. 
Herreschoff  M^.  Co., 

Bristol,  Bhode  Isl... 
Herreschoff  Mfg.  Co., 

Bristol,  Rhode  Isl... 
Moran  Brothers  A  Co. 

Ltd.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


OOST. 


«S2,986,000.00 

*3,010,000.00 

•280,000.00 

•280,000.00 

•280,000.00 

•97,500.00 
(Each) 

•80,000.00 

•26.000.00 

•2,250,000.00 

•2,250,000.00 

•229,400.00 

•229.400.00 

•288.200,00 

•280,000.00 

•209,000.00 

•209.000.00 

•144,000.00 

•144,000.00 

•163,850.00 


PRBSINT  OOMDITIOM. 


Building. 
Building. 
Building. 
Building. 
Building. 

Building. 
Building. 
Building. 
Designed. 
Designed. 
Contract  awarded. 
Contract  awarded 
Contract  awarded. 
Contract  awarded. 
Contract  awarded. 
Contract  awarded. 
Contract  awarded. 
Contract  awarded. 
Contract  awarded. 


the  J.  P.  Holland  Torpedo  Boat  Company;  being  built  by  Columbian  Iron  Works,  Baltimore' 

as  KeafTBairge  and  KerUvOey. 
not  yet  determined. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


UNCLE  SAMUEL'S 
WHISTLE 

AND  WHAT  IT  COSTS. 


A    TAI^E. 


"He  whistled  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought." 

— Dryden 
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"  So  long  ai  •  mtn  ridM  hit  hobby-horse  peaceably  and  quietly  along  the  klng'a 
liighway,  and  neither  oompels  you  nor  me  to  get  up  behind  him,  pray,  sir,  what 
baye  either  yon  or  I  to  do  with  it  f "— Tbistam  I^aiidy,  chap.  vii. 


**  But  what  shall  we  do,  when  he  not  only  forces  us  to  get  up  behind  him,  but 
makes  us  pay  for  the  ride  f ''--Oitizbk'b  CuBBxirT  iNquiBT. 
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922  APPBlfDIX. 


fin 


Hatchwo  tub  Egg. 


It  was  a  lovely  summer  mominR,  in  the  old  days  of  peace.  A  cloudleee  bine 
iky  bent  over  the  glitterinj^  metropolia— a  bright  sun  flooded  its  busv  streets  with 
splendor— and  a  ffentle  wind  made  music  in  the  trees  that  grace  fts  parks  and 
causeways.  The  haunts,  alike  of  labor  and  of  pleasure,  were  already  thronged. 
Up  and  down  Broadway  and  the  Avenues,  surged  the  customary  tide  of  human 
beings,  i torse-cars  rumbled  and  jingled  along  their  various  tracks,  and  stages, 
carriages,  carts,  and  dra3rs  added  volume  and  variety  to  the  din  of  city  life.  All 
was  light— activity— animation. 

Especially  in  the  City  Hall  Park  ! 

There  wers  no  soldiers  then  in  that  veixlurous  region;  nor  barracks,  nor  re- 
cruiting tents,  nor  hospitals,  nor  artillery,  nor  vestiges  of  the  "circumstance  of 
?:loriou8  war.*'  But  the  peaceful  grass  ffrew  there  untramnled,  and  birds  flitted 
rom  tree  to  tree;  and  tne  fountain,  which  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  has  commemorated 
in  SOUR,  played  away  in  the  cool  and  sparkline  fashion  peculiar  to  fountains;  and 
the  baked  Jersey  mud  statute  of  General  Wasnington— erected  by  a  considerate 
posterity  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sculptor— gazed  placidly  at  the  City  Hall, 
or  seemed  to  smile  upon  the  comfortable  enterprise  of  those  youthful  Bohexniang 
who  thrive  by  polishing  the  boots  of  respectability,  A  scene  of  pastoral  inno- 
cence and  beauty. 

Amidst  that  scene,  and  near  the  base  of  that  imposing  monument,  there  stood, 
on  the  lovely  morning  previ  ^usly  referred  to,  a  man.  He  was  wrapped  in  profound 
thought — and  in  seedy  garments.  His  face  was  pale,  and  wore  the  expression  of  in- 
tellect tempered  by  timidity.    His  black  clothes,  though  they  had  been  carefollj 
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bnishedy  presented  that  glazed  appearance  which,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
satinet,  is  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  age.  His  hat  was  greasy— his  boots  were 
soiled  with  dnst.  In  his  right  hand  he  grasped  a  heavy  walking  stick  :  in  his  left,  a 
bnge  roll  of  white  paper.  And  so  he  stood— now  giancing  at  the  City  Hall  clock, 
now  at  the  stately  edifice,  towards  the  south-east,  whence  issue,  daily  and  weekly,  so 
many  organs  of  public  opinion,  in  the  shape  of  newspapers. 

xle  had  waited  there  already  during  nearly  two  hours — a  spectacle  of  superfluous 
patience,  exciting  the  suspicion  of  neighboring  police  ofAcers,  and  stirring  up  the  ire 
of  contiguous  apple-women.  For  he  seemed  to  have  no  legitimate  calling,  and  he 
certainly  bought  no  apples.  Nor  did  he  incline  the  ear  of  attention  to  the  tattered 
youths  who  repeatedly  said  to  him,  *'  blag  yer  boots."  The  seedy  man  was  plainly 
pre-oocupied,  and  intent  on  serious  things. 

At  lengtii,  as  the  bell  tolled  the  hour  of  ten,  the  stranger  emerged  from  his  rev- 
erie, walked  rapidly  from  the  Washington  statue,  and  disappeared  within  the 
principal  edifice  of  Printing  House  8quare.~Let  us  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

We  shall  find  him  in  a  spacious  and  handsome  office,  adorned  with  a  large 
library,  and  with  pictures,  chiefiy  of  a  marine  character.  A  close  examinatiim  of  the 
library  would  disclose  many  books  of  a  scientific  kind,  such  as  *'  Mariotte's  Law  "  and 
««l8herwood's  Engineering  Preeedents;"  and  mingled  with  these,  divers  volumes  of 
poetry  and  BeUes  Lettrea,  showing  that  their  owner,  however,  devoted  to  science,  is 
yet  addicted  to  occasional  indulgence  in  <'  Shalcspeare  and  the  musical  glasses."  The 
other  appointments  of  this  room  are  correspondingly  sumptuous.  The  carpet  is  rich 
and  soft— th^  furniture  is  carved  and  valuable.  In  the  centre  of  the  apartment 
stands  a  handsome  writiugtable,  littered  with  papers  and  drawings.  Near  this,  in  a 
comfortable  arm  chair,  sits  a  man  of  singular  appearance,  and,  as  tbe  reader  will  pre- 
sently preceive,  of  still  more  singular  talents.    He  is  the  hero  of  this  tale. 


Thb  Hbbo  of  Dash-Pots  and  thb  Sbsdt  ImrBNTOB. 
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To  him  hM  entared  tbe  seedy  stnoicer.     .     .     .     Thejrtalk. 

'*  I  ftB  an  liiTentor.  tir,^*  poor  man ;  bnt  I  have  a  fortune  in  these  plans.  Tm 
aie  rleh^yon  are  Inflnentlal.  I  have  eomo  to  ask  your  aid  In  preaenting  my  invm* 
tioB  to  the  notice  of  the  United  States  Kavj  Department" 

**  What  Is  yoar  name,  sir  f  and  what  is  the  nature  of  yonr  inyentlon  T* 

^  My  name,  sir,  is .    My  invention  is  a  steam  catrott  for  applleatioD  t» 

marine  engines." 

'*  Sir,"  said  the  great  man,  <*  yon  have  oome  to  the  right  shop.  My  foot  la  on  ay 
native  heath,  and  my  name  is  D n.'* 

The  seedy  inventor  bowed,  and  deposited  his  roll  of  paper  upon  the  tahle. 

**  Sit,  my  friend,"  said  the  magnanimous  D n.    '*  I  will  east  my  eye  Ofcr 

your  drawings.  The  subject  of  econemizing  steam  and  coal  has  long  been  familiar  ts 
my  thoughts.  I  am  a  devout  student  of  Watt,  and  I  know  all  about  water. 
Mariotte  is  my  iNide  meeumf  and  I  abhor  the  very  name  of  Isherwood.  (A.)  lAs- 
wise,  I  am  a  reader  r  f  the  Hebrew  melodies  of  the  gifted  Lord  Byrmu  I  will  nU 
them  to  you,  If  you  like;  but  not  Immediately.  Amuse  yourself  tot  a  few  moments, 
while  I  glance  at  these  papers." 

The  inventor  again  bowed,  sat  down,  and  picking  up  a  pamphlet,  devoted  Us 
mind  to  the  **  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  theBoardof  Water  CommiaHonan  to  At 
Cefmman  CeuncU  of  the  City  of  Detroit."    (B.) 

Let  us  not  dwell  upon  what  he  fOund  therein;  at  least  not  yet  SulBee  It  to  say, 
that  he  had  not  long  to  read  nor  long  to  wait  for  the  reply  of  his  heroic  companloB. 

*'  I  will  take  this  invention,  sir,  under  my  patronage  and  supervlsioo.  It  Is  not 
exhaustive,  but  it  is  a  step  in  advance*  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  harmonises  with  my  ova 
views.  But  I  warn  you  befbrehand,  that  mighty  obstacles  must  be  overeome  ers  it 
can  be  made  a  practical  success.  Be  re-assured,  however  I  Those  obataelea  are  net 
Invulnerable.  It  was,  as  remarked  by  the  erudite  Game  Chicken,  "within  the  reeooreei 
of  science  to  double  up  Mr.  Dombey  :"  it  is  equally  within  the  resourees  of  sdenes 
to  double  up  Isherwood.  (C.)  That  fellow  is  very  destructive  on  eoals,  and  itii 
high  time  that  something  were  done  about  It.  I  behold  In  this  cutoff  the  Immediate 
means  of  doing  something.  I  will  let  loose  upon  the  Navy  Department  the  entht 
strength  of  my  inspiration^the  whole  vast  power  of  Mariotte's  Law  and  of  Lord 
Byron's  melodies.  Nay,  sir,  I  will  even  press  ^akspeare  into  this  service.  So  shall 
the  eut^ff  carry  the  day.  Trust  yours  truly  for  that  But  in  the  meanwhile,  we 
must  agree,  sir,  upon  terms — upon  terms,  sir,  and  conditions.  A  cnt-off  Is,  as  It  wen 
a  machine,  but,  as  noticed  by  the  subtiv  Mr.  Hazlitt  a  man  of  genius  la  not— 
Modesty  forbids  me  to  employ  more  definite  language.  I  see  in  your  intelUgcal 
countenance  that  yon  perceive  the  application  of  this  remark.  I  shall  stipalate,  sir, 
for  an  Interest  in  this  invention— an  interest  of  liberal  scope  and  of  large  poealble 
value.  Upon  that  wall,  before  you,  hangs  a  map  of  the  United  States  of  America,  a 
great  and  glorious  Republic,  my  friend,  founded  at  an  early  period  by  the  Fatiiw  of 
his  Country,  and  popularly  known  as  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  natkma. 
Those  States,  sir,  are  numerous  and  wealthy.  These  upon  the  northern  Atlantic  sss 
tx>ard  are  peculiarly  so.  I  stipulate  for  the  exclusive  right  of  applying  this  invention 
In  those  States.  I  appropriate  to  myself  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
the  Middle  States,  and  those  that  extend  westward  along  the  lakes*  The  remainder 
I  leave  to  you.  Accept  these  terms,  and  I  lift  you  at  once  from  the  slough  of 
obscurity  to  the  heights  of  fame.    Reject  them,  and  I  leave  you  to  chance. 

*'  There  Is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune," 

That  tide,  sir,  is  now  at  the  flood  with  yon.  Will  you  take  it  or  no?  I  pause  fors 
reply." 

The  seedy  inventor,  overwhelmed  by  this  eloquence,  could  only  bow  and  point  t» 
his  plans. 

**I  aoceptTthe  terms,  sir,''  he  said,  at  length,  *'and  leave  my  fate  in  yosr 
hands." 

•*  In  my  hands,"  responded  the  heroic  D n,  *•  your  fate  is  glory.    Ton hsT© 

heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  star  of  purest  ray  serene.  I  am  that  star.  Henceforth  it  wQl 
be  my  vocation  to  shine  upon  you.  Be  happy  in  that  reflection  I  And  now,  sir,  bfr- 
fora  we  part,  permit  me  to  read  a  paraphrase  of  one  of  those  Byronic  melodies  0 
which  I  have  made  allusion.  Its  application  will,  I  think,  be  sufficimitiy  evkteoL 
Here  it  is:    (D.) 
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I  walk  in  lonelj  beauty  bright  1 

The  breath  of  steam  around  me  flies; 
And,  radiant  In  metallic  light, 

I  tee  the  brasen  dash-pots  rise— 
A  ylslon,  srlorlous  to  my  sight 

As  purple  peaks  of  Paradise  1 
One  pot  the  more,  one  pot  the  less, 

Would  make  no  difference  in  the  view; 
For  all  that's  be^t  of  loveliness. 

And  all  that's  best  of  solenoe  too, 
Are  garnered  up.  mankind  to  bless. 

In  dash-pots  of  the  brazen  hue. 
The  happy  thought  around  me  oolls. 

And  cheers  me  on  at  every  turn: 
While  englne-drlyers  poor  their  oils. 

And  stokers  make  their  coals  to  bum; 
That  I  appropriate  the  spoils 
Wi 1 1 .     n  my  dash-pot's  portly  u rn  I 

"There,  my  friend,"  added  this  bard  of  science  and  of  dash-pots,  '*that  will' 
snfliee.  You  are  now  acquainted  with  me,  and  with  my  sentiment  JBoeo  oUm 
meminiase  jivoabiL  Leave  me  your  address.  I  shall  write  to  you  from  WashiDSton 
City — from  the  capital— whither  my  steps  now  tend.  Consider  the  eat-ofl  a  fixed 
fact  I  will  not  say  that  I  shall  not  improve  upon  your  design.  Non  tetigUj  noik 
omaviL  But  its  success  is  all  the  more  certain.  Qiye  me  your  hand,  sir.  Good 
morning  I" 

The  dilapidated  inventor  withdrew,  and  the  hero  was  left  alone.  A  moment  he 
seemed  transfixed  as  by  a  mighty  thought;  then  his  tall  form  relaxed,  and  he  sank 
hack  into  the  arm  chair  and  closed  his  eyes.  The  recent  effort  of  eloquence  had  OTcr- 
powered  him.    The  great  man  slept— slept  and  dreamed. 

And  this  was  his  vision. 


n'b  Dbbam  of  Triuicph. 
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A  goldflo  dood  seMMd  floftttng  Id  mkNdr,  upborne  at  Its  four  oomeiB  by  Witt 
and  lUriottA,  Bnmel  and  Samuel  Smiles.  Upon  that  etoad  tested  an  e&ennoQi 
tttfone,  made  of  yarlously  oolofed  and  strongly  welded  dash-pots.    Upon  that  thraee, 

In  royal  state,  sat  the  angnst  D n«    At  his  feet,  and  semng  tm  a  footstoolp  sp- 

peared  the  sclentiflo  writings  of  the  hated  Isherwood.  In  his  hands  was  npreaied  t 
a  gigantle  braxen  dash-pot,  wherolnto  fell  a  eontlnnal  shower  of  golden  ea|^,  pound 
from  abOTe  by  Clio,  the  mnse  of  history,— a  flgare,  however,  oloeely  reeenbllBg  thit 

of  Secietary .  Aronnd  him.  In  every  direction,  floated  Uie  shapes  of  wai^vesssb, 

provided  with  the  8  s  eat-<^    Beneath  the  okmd,  on  which  vested  this  fanpoi- 

Ing  monarohy,  appeared  the  wrotched  Isherwood  and  the  Water  OommlaalooecB  «( 
Detroit,  pendant,  heads  downward,  and  grasping  frantically  at  nothing.  Agentis 
bceeie,  as  of  windy  and  ever-blowing  Fame,  Impelled  this  pageant  throogh  ths 
heavens.  And  thus  the  sleeper  beheld,  prefigured  In  light  and  shadow,  his  own  bu- 
mortallty. 
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Venil  vidit  vid!  So  said  the  great  Roman,  after  vietory.  So  tays  the 
engineer  of  the  period,  under  similar  oirenmstanoes. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  an  achievement  of  magnitude  and  difficulty.  Prejudice,  of 
deep  root  and  of  long  continuance,  opposed  me  at  the  outset  Oonventionali^, 
embodied  in  the  form  of  a  naval  official,  frowned  darkly  upon  the  champion  of  pro- 
gress, your  humble  friend.  Old  ideas  of  economy — the  crude  notions  of  our  anti- 
quated forefathers— arose  before  me,  like  battle  lines  in  Parisian  streets,  before  the 
footsteps  of  Revolution.  But,  like  Revolution,  I  nevertheless  swept  onward,  bear- 
ing down  prejudice,  conventionality,  and  old  ideas.  Accordingly,  these  latter  are 
dust,  and  I  am  Jubilant 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  memorable  morning,  when,  with  miniature  dash-pot  in 
one  hand,  and  gilt-edged  copy  of  '*  Mariotte's  Law"  in  the  other,  I  made  my  final 
effectual  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Like  an  oracle  I  stood  before  him; 
and  it  is  no  t*zaggeration  to  say  that  I  forced  conviction  upon  his  mind,  with  an 
energy  and  a  righteous  violence  that  literally  withered  him  in  his  official  arm  chair. 
At  first,  1  dwelt  upon  the  simple  principle  of  the  cutoff.  Then,  incidentally,  I  gave 
him  a  detailed  account  of  the  life  and  services  of  James  Watt.  From  this  theme,  by 
an  easy  and  natural  transition,  I  advanced  to  speak  of  myself;  and  as  is  not  usual 
with  mankind,  I  made  the  most  of  the  subject.  I  described,  with  scientific  prolizity 
and  minutenebs,  my  own  novel  machinery,  my  improvements  upon  the  clever, 
though  crude,  idea  of  your  active,  ambitious  and  promising  mind;  and  into  this 
description  I  introduced,  with  mach  effect,  my  celebrated  paraphrase  of  a  Hebrew 
melody,  celebrating  the  dash-pot.  Lastly,  in  a  peroration,  worthy,  though  I  say  it, 
of  the  Ciceronian  age,  I  called  upon  him  to  submit  to  the  eternal  laws  of  the  Universe, 
as  illustrated  in  my  authentic  teachings.  '*  Respect  the  divine  law,"  I  exclaimed,  *'of 
which  1  am  but  the  humble  representative !  You  may  think  to  escape  its  power  for  a 
time,  but  you  must  surely  submit  to  it  at  last  Yield,  therefore,  without  fruitless 
resistance.  Do  what  you  will,  you  cannot  get  far  ahead  of  the  old  man  up  above. 
Even  Isherwood,  with  all  his  gold  lace  and  all  his  money,  can  avail  you  nothing. 
The  laws  of  expansion  operate  without  regard  to  Isherwood.  I  have  placed  his 
book  on  a  cylinder^head  of  one  of  my  engines,  and  it  never  made  the  least  difference 
In  the  operation  of  the  piston.  Will  you,  then,  be  stayed  on  the  noble  road  of  pro- 
gress by  the  voice  of  a  quack  and  a  t)east,  a  knave  and  a  wretch— 

A  villain, 
A  cup-parse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule. 
Who  from  the  shelf  the  preciooB  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket? 

Will  you  butt  your  head  against  a  stone  wall,  because,  like  the  man  in  the  novel,  yon 
find  it  "so  very  satisfying  ?"  No,  you  will  not  I  Or,  if  a  stone  wall  is  to  be  butted, 
you  will  rather  choose  that  it  be  the  penetrable  stone  wall  of  man's  ignorance,  than 
the  indomitable  barrier  of  eternal  law.  You  will  be  mindful  of  sage  fortitude  of  the 
pious  American  citizen  of  African  descent,  who  said  that  when  de  Lord  told  him  to 
butt  a  hole  through  a  stone  wall,  it  was  his  business  to  butt,  and  de  Lord's  business 
to  carry  him  through.  You  will  think  of  this,  I  say;  and  if  Isherwood  be  powerful, 
you  will  be  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  all  human  power  is  weak  against  the  power 
of  Nature.    And  so,  side  by  side  with  me,  you  will  keep  on  butting." 

**  D n,"  said  the  Secretary,  when  I  thus  concluded  my  harangue,  **  you  are 

a  great  man*  Take  a  chair,  and  let's  liquor.  I  shall  believe  in  dash-pots  as  long  as  I 
live;  and  you  shall  build  us  a  new  war  ship." 

**  But  Isherwood  is  my  foe.'' 

*' Isherwood  be ." 
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We  dnnk  aome  strmw-oolored  Uqaor,  with  our  moaUiSi  after  that,  and  ao  <Mir  la- 
tonrlew  lerminated. 

And  now  the  Pbhbacola  Is  In  profreea  of  eonBtniefclon.  Tlie  egg  upon  wliieh 
long  ago  we  eommeneed  to  brood,  will  toon  break,  and  enable  as  to  oonnt  eer 
ehlckens— ohlokens  of  Iron  they  will  be  to  others,  my  friend — ^Mother  Cncft 
chickens— but  to  as,  chickens  of  gold  I 

**  Swift  fly  the  yeaft,  and  rlMth' expected  mmn  I** 

We  began  oar  work  on  this  ship  In  1858.  It  Is  now  1863.  She  wUlsoQnbs 
inlshed,  with  the  eot-oif ,  and  the  novel  machinery  all  eomplete,  and  1  shall  expect 
her  to  make  each  time  as  never  was  made  before,  by  any  craft  of  equal  size  and  pn- 
Isnslon.  To-day,  by  way  of  verifying  Mariotte's  Law,  I  have  applied  tiie  eat-off 
principle  to  her  stem,  and  have  had  the  stem  cat-off.  The  effect  was  rending,  and  I 
wttnessed  it  with  emotions  of  awe.  To-morrow  we  shall  pat  the  stem  on  again. 
Bbiving  satisfied  the  Law,  we  mast  now  disappoint  and  effectoally  dispose  of  the  pro^ 
pheti— these  latter,  collected  here  in  great  nambers  by  the  malignant  Ish^^food. 
having  stated  that  oar  ship  will  be  good  for  nothing  wlthoat  a  stern.  Aa  if  the 
endlte  D n  didn't  recognise  stem  necessity. 

The  Department  recognizes  It,  at  any  rate— for  I  have  sent  in  my  bilL  All  the 
derks  have  been,  for  several  weeks,  bnnr  in  investigatlDg  the  acconnts:  and  poor 
cieatares  I— they  are  qaite  at  their  wits'  ends.  It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  they 
did'nt  liave  fer  to  go.  As  a  final  resort,  they  have  procared  a  calculating  machine. 
Bat  calculating  machines  are  vain  as  against  dash-pots.  The  ship  will  cost  $800,000 
at  the  very  least,  and  the  Department  will  have  to  pay  it 

Isherwood,  I  hear,  suggests  that  such  a  ship  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  $120,000, 
or,  at  furthest,  more  than  9140,000.  Strange  that  people  will  so  cling  to  the  delnslODS 
of  the  past.  Because  <^d-fashloaed  ships  and  engines  nave  been  built  fOr  little  or 
nothing.  Is  It  imagined  that  tlie  scientific  marvels  of  the  future  are  to  be  got  witiioat 
money  and  without  price?  Perish  the  mercenary  idea— Ignoble  prejudice  of  most 
ignoble  minds ! 

Indignation  devours  me  quite. 

I  can  no  more, 

D ^s. 

P.  S. 

Several  Days  Later.— The  great  work  is  finished.  The  Ship  has  been  tried,  and 
a  competent  committee  reports  to  the  Navy  Department  that  she  is  considered  safe  to 
run  aown  the  Potomac  with  the  tide.    Oo  Trivmphe !  D. 

III. 

Rumor— <ic  apcm  fnnUe  eerenat — ^had  often  borne  to  my  ears  the  musical  name 

of  D n,  the  engineer.    His  engines,  with  the  celebrated cut-off,  had 

been  described  to  me— by  a  pious  clerk  in  the  Navy  Department— as  *  *  Chief  among 
ten  thousand,  and  althogether  lovely/'  As  a  natural  consequence,  I  had  I<mged  to 
behold  a  specimen  of  the  great  man's  art  And  now  the  golden  opportunity  had 
come.    1  was  at  Washington.    So  was  the  Pensacola,  on  board  which  an  old  friend 

of   mine  held  the  office  of  Chief  Engineer.    She  was  furnished  with  a  D n 

engine.  She  would  sail  at  nightfall.  I  did  not  hesitate.  As  the  sun  descended  into  the 
west,  I  descended  Into  the  grimy  but  gold-laced  presence  of  my  friend  the  Engineer. 

On  the  entering  the  engine-room,  I  was  filled  with  amazement,  not  wholly  un- 
mingled  with  consternation.    On  every  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  I  beheld 

metallic  evidences  of  the  ingenuity  of  I>— n.      With  a  slight  effort  of  fimey,  I 

might  have  believed  my  self  in  a  museum  of  mechanical  curiosities.  The  cloud  of 
witnesses,  spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ,  would  be  as  mere  vapor  to  the  dense  doud  of 
wheels  which  I  then  beheld.    In  fact,  the  very  air  was  black  with  cogs. 

OogB  to  the  ri^t  of  me, 
Ooffs  to  the  left  of  me. 
Handles  and  raonkey-tails. 
Bristled  and  bothered. 
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One  wheel,  in  particular,  presently  fixed  my  attention.  "That,"  said  my  com- 
paiilon,  *'  is  the  reversing  wheel.  It  adjusts  the  link,  for  going  ahead,  stopping,  or 
backing.  Those  only  can  work  it,  however,  who  understand  how  to  manipulate  the 
cut-off  implements.  You  will  see  presently.  It  isn't  every  body  that's  up  to 
Bcienoe,  in  these  days.'' 

At  this  moment  the  Captain's  bell  signalled  to  start  the  engine.  Simultaneously 
twelTe  men  Joined  us  on  the  platform.  The  area  of  this  latter  being  about  two 
squmre  yards,  we  were  conscious  of  being  crowded. 

**  These  hands  will  help  us,"  said  the  Engineer. 

*'  It  appears,"  said  I,  '*  that  science  still  has  a  few  representatives  extant" 

**  A  select  few,"  he  answered;  ''they  have  received  Instructions  from  D ^n 


FiBST  Glimpse  of  thb  Engixb-Roou. 

himself.    Now,  boys,  start  her." 

j;^The  boys  distributed  themselves  among  the  cogs,  and  resolutely  commenced 

operations.    I  silently  admired  their  resolution. 

'*Take  it  easy,  boys,"  said  a  Lieutenant,  looking  in  at  this  juncture.     *'  The 

Captain's  gone  ashore,  to  boy  a  photograoh  of  D ^n;  he'll  be  on  board  again  in 

balf-an-hour.    If  you  begin  now,  you'll  get  started  by  the  time  he  gets  back." 

They  began. 

Two  men  stationed  themselves  at  the  water- valves;  two  went  to  the  iujection- 
valves;  six  assumed  charge  of  the  link;  one  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  themometer;  one,  in 
a  corner,  drank  something  out  of  a  black  bottle.  The  Engineer  himself  wound  up 
the  clock.  I  helped  him.  Six  more  men  then  came  in,  variously  armed  with  hand- 
spikes, beetles,  hydraulic  jacks,  oil  cans,  and  wrenciies.  A  number  of  small  boya, 
all  iu  uniform,  also  made  their  appearance,  bearing  buckets  of  water,  more  oil  cans, 
and  several  crow-bars.    They  stationed  themselves  at  the  dash-pots. 

'<I  think  she  will  start,"  said  I  to  the  Engineer.  **  Probably,"  said  the 
Engineer  to  me. 
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StABTIMO  THS  SMGIBB— ASD  THB  EKQimBBRS. 

So  saying,  he  pushed  with  tremendoas  strength  upon  a  monkey-tail.    This  latter. 

I  notloed,  was  connected  by  rods  and  bell-erank  levers  with  the  yalve  spindle.     Bebif 

pushed,  it  had.  in  course  of   time,  the  effect  of  opening  a   pasaoTer-TalTe*-^ 

anzillary  arrangement  for  working  the  engine  by  hand. 

*'  The  thermometer  marks  1^^  in  the  shade,"  said  a  vigilant  assistant 

<'  All  right,''  said  the  Engineer.     **  Lend  me  that  black  bottle,"  he  added,  sd- 

dressing  the  man  in  the  comer.    Receiving  the  bottle,  he  drank  from  itforfiv* 

minntes. 
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TBippnro-VALVEs. 

By  this  time  the  small  boys  had  poured  several  gallons  of  oil  into  tho  dash-pots, 
and  had  gone  ont  for  more.  The  men  with  bars  and  beetles  had  also  made  a 
Tigorous  attack  on  the  yalves.  Several  wheels  were  observed  to  be  in  motion.  So 
was  the  man  in  the  corner.  He  reeled  from  side  to  side,  as  if  with  excessive  delight 
at  the  busy  scene  before  him.  Then  be  suddenly  fell  backwards  down  a  neighboring 
hatch-way. 

**He  has  forgotten  bis  bottle,"  said  the  Engineer. 

A  terrific  crash  was  now  heard.  The  link  was  down— the  water  valves  were  in 
operation — the  engine  bad  started. 
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**  I  think  they'll  cast  off  the  lines  in  ten  minutes,''  remarked  a  snudl  bojnsv 
me,  at  the  same  time  oversetting  a  bneket  of  water.  '' Weshant  moTemoehtt 
first,"  he  added.    **  Taint  science  to  mo^e." 

r^T  now  understood  the  crash.  The  piston-rod  of  one  cylinder  had  reached tti 
dead  centre,  making  an  awfnl  noise.  The  men  at  the  water-yalves  redonbled  tiHic 
exertions.  The  piston-rod  of  the  other  cylinder  met  its  centre  with  a  yet  leader 
bang.  Boys  returned,  with  oil  for  the  dash-pots.  The  Engineer  tugged  at  his 
mookey-taiL  The  injection-valves  were  knocked  open  with  handspikes.  Tlie 
Lieutenant  re-appeared|  and  announced  the  return  of  the  Captain. 

**  He's  got  a  capitol  picture  of  D ^n,''  said  this  officer.     ''  It's  along  wtth  a 

sketch  of  the  wings  of  Icarus." 

"I'U  go  and  see  it,"  remarked  the  Bngineer.  **  We  shall  have  to  wait  iobm 
time,  for  a  vacuum.    Boys,  put  lots  of  oil  in  those  dash-pots." 

He  went  away,  leaving  the  black  bottle.  I  took  charge  of  it.  Also  I  wound  of 
the  dock,  which,  by  this  time,  had  run  down.  The  man  with  the  thermometer  an- 
nounced that  instrument  as  marking  154®. 


Going  on  Watch.  Coming  off. 

"It'swarm/'besaid. 

In  ten  minutes  the  Entcineer  came  back.  There  was,  as  he  had  predicted,  s 
vacuum,  and  we  were  in  motion.  The  men  seemed  weary,  but  they  were  certainly 
determined.    I  encouraged  them  by  circulating  the  black  bottle. 

Thus  we  started,  and  thus  we  were  propelled.  During:  the  entire  wateh,  the 
workers  in  the  engine-room  never  flagged.  Regularly,  as  did  the  angels  upon  Jacob's 
ladder,  the  boys,  with  their  oil  cans,  ascended  and  deeended.  Regularly  the  Unk- 
men  tugged  at  their  wheel.    Regularly  the  hammers  rose  and  fell.     Never  \ 
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faeroic  ezertiODi  attended  with  more  amazing  results.  On  every  side  cogs  grated  and 
monkey-tail  frisked  in  air.  Crash  !  went  the  engine :  bang !  bang  I  zip !  zip  I  crash  I 
tens  I  zip  I  zip  I  And  faintly  through  the  din,  I  heard  the  Yoices  of  dash-pot  men, 
trying  for  monkey-wrenches. 

''Hurrah  I''  roared  a  small  boy,  from  a  nelgboring  dash-pot;  <Mt's  as  good  as  fire- 
works on  the  Fourth  of  July— aint  it,  Mister?" 

I  did  not  hesitate  to  endorse  the  opinion  of  the  small  boy. 

At  this  moment,  the  Captain  rang  '  *  two  bells."  There  was  an  immediate  sensa- 
tion in  the  engine-room. 

''Cut  off  steam  to  the  ninety-nine  hundredth  part  of  the  stroke,"  roared  the 
Engineer.  *'  Stand  by  there,  with  sledge-hammers  over  the  dash-pots !  Put  steam 
on  the  reversing-cy Under  I" 

But  the  link  would  not  budge;  and,  in  spite  of  closed  throttle,  the  mill  went 
tearing  on.    It  is  not  easy  to  stay  the  march  of  science  I 


**  Heave  away  on  that  wheel  I"  cried  the  Engineer.  **  Send  all  the  firemen  here' 
and  call  the  other  division  !    Heave  with  those  crow-bars,  and  trip  the  valves  !'' 

This  time  success.    The  link  arose,  with  unearthly  shrieks  and  groans;  and  the 
enfi^ine  was  stopped,  as  if  never  to  move  again. 
^       The  black  bottle  being  empty,  we  all  drew  a  long  breath  —and  wished  it  were  full. 

•*  Come  away,"  said  the  Eagineer.     **  Jenkins  will  start  her;  Vm  tired." 

The  bell  rang  as  we  left  the  engine-room.  The  terrible  noiae  recommenced,  and 
science,  under  the  guidance  of  Jenkins,  once  more  impelled  us  forward  at  a  conserva- 
tive rate. 

*•  O  that  D n  were  here  to  see  1"  I  exclaimed,  taking  the  Engineer's  arm. 

'*  O  that  he  were  here  to  feel !"  was  his  rejoinder,  the  thermometer  being  at  154^. 
"^  1  looked  steadfastly  upon  my  companion.  He  did  not  appear  to  advantage.  It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  science  had  used  him  up.  Moreover,  he  was 
manifestly  disgusted  with  circumstances. 
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**  D n  Is  a  great  man,"  be  said.    '*  Wait  till  I  fill  this  bottle,  and  weHl  tik 

it  4 


I  waited.    We  nooriebed  ouneWee.    Tben  we  sat  down  on  a  gnn-oaniaffe :  sii 
this  is  what  the  Engineer  said : 

"D n  is  a  great  man.    I've  read  liis  Washington  speech,  all  about  Dk 

Navy,  and  I  know  by  that  his  mighty  intellect    He's  aeqaainted  with  Lord  Byroad 
Tones,  and  with  Pope  and  Shakspeare;  and  he  knows  all  about  Maiiotte's  Law. 

This  is  one  of  his  engines — with  the cut-oif.    It  makes  35  reTolntioos  a 

minute,  and  it  also  makes  a  splendid  noise.    These  are  the  least  of  ita  merito.    It  is 

an  admirable  consumer  of  oil.    I  suppose  D n  learned  the  value  of  lobiiettiaD 

when  he  was  a  lawyer  and  used  to  oil  the  bench.    The  usual  allowance  to  this  ea- 
ghie  is  five  gallons  an  hour — which  is'nt  enough,  and  the  boys  smuggle  it  on,  at  tte 
rate  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  gallons 
ard«y.    All  the  Journals  require  it  constantly  (no 
pun  intended).      And  then  the  fireman  I    It  keeps 
them  as  busy  as  bees,  because,  you  know,  if  the 
eut-off  should  t>ecome  deranged — as  I  do  some-   | 
times,  for  instance — and  steam  should  be  used   * 
at  full  stroke  on  the  engines,  then  the  expansion  (* 
application,  through  good   fires,   would  rest  en-  } 
ttiely  upon  them.    That  Is  clear,  is'nt  It  f    When  }, 
the  engine  Is  used  at  full  stroke,  and  there  are 
fifteen  pounds  of  steam  in  the  boilers,  five  rev- 
olutions will  reduce  the  pressure  to  nine  pounds.  . 
This  again  shows  the  wonderful  utility  of  the  cut-  V 
off,  which  saves  the  expense  of  large  boilers  for  j 

marine  engines.    D n,  as  I  said  before,  is  a 

great  man — a  gif^antie  and  tremendous  man.  I  i 
have  read  his  tribute  to  WaU  (E),  and  WaU,  if  \ 
he  woU  any  thing  about  it,  ought  to  be  very  I 
grateful  for  such  a  first-class  notice;  and  I  have 

resd   also    his  remarks  on    expansion.      And,  hs  smugglbd  the  on. 

trusting  in  D n,  I  dont  see  why  a  donkey- 
boiler  wouId*nt  do  for  this  ship,  just  as  well  as  the  two  big  ones  that  vre  cany  now. 
But  that* 8  a  point  for  science  to  determine,  after  we've  got  rid  of  the  superfloous  ooaL 

At  this  point  the  Engineer's  remarks  were  interrupted  by  a  sudden  oommotion  in 
the  engine-room,  wherefrom,  presently,  several  men  emerged,  bearing  the  inaensible 
body  of  an  oiler  who  had  Just  fainted  among  the  dash-pots.    They  carried  him  awsj. 

"It  occurs  frequently,"  resumed  my  companion.  "  Even  D n  himself  be- 
came a  victim  once— in  Jerome's  yacht,  I  think.  Science  must  have  its  martyrs;  yes 
know.  I've  lost  several  fingers  myself,  tripping  valves;  and  I  know  three  engineer 
who,  while  on  duty,  have  dropped  insensible  at  their  posts.  You  will  notice  that  oar 
stokers  are  very  like  skeletons.  Thin  men  stand  the  heat  better  than  fat  ones;  and  tlis 
thermoneter  in  our  engine-room  rarely  marks  less  than  140^.  This  is  another  of  the 
beauties  of  the  ^^  ut-off~it  paves  the  way  to  promotion  in  the  service,  by  cutting  (M 
wo  mmA  h  numanobstades. " 


The  Oiler  Comes  on  Watch.  Be  Watches. 
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Here  my  companion  (or  was  I  deceived  in  the  dim  moonllgbt  ?)  deliberately 
winked  upon  me  with  one  eye.  Then,  seizing  the  black  bottle,  he  drank,  with  his 
mouth,  for  some  time.    Finally  he  resumed  his  remarks : 

**  D n  is  a  modest  man.  too.    All  great  genius  exhibits  that  characteristic 

He  never  blows  his  own  horn.  £Le  said  once,  that  he  '  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  a 
steam-engine,  and  supposed  a  cylinder  head  to  be  a  full  moon.'  That  was  modesty  ! 
No  one,  who  has  ever  heard  our  cylinders  work,  would  credit  it  of  him.  They 
suggest  any  thing  but  moons.  Meteors,  accompained  by  thunder,  would  much  better 
t3rpify  them.  But  whatever  may  be  the  great  man's  notion  as  to  cylinder- heads,  he 
has  oertatnly  got  very  clear  ideas  on  the  subject  of  dash-pots.  Look  at  that  engine, 
for  instance  I  It's  all  over  dash-pots.  They  gleam  like  the  brass  kettle  of  by-gone 
days,  in  which  my  venerated  and  now  defunct  grandmother  used  to  boil  cabbage. 
Hence  the  tender  associations  with  which  they  are  fraught  I  look  upon  them,  day 
and  night,  with  never-tiring  admiration  (F).  The  rings  of  Saturn  and  the  splendors 
of  Mars  are  really  as  nothing  to  these  irridescent  vehieles  of  science.  I  have,  Ud- 
deed,  commenced  a  poem  about  them— in  humble  imitation  of  the  great  engineer's 
favorite  bard.    It  will  be  comprised  in  four  hundred  cantos,  commencing  thus : 

The  D n  dash-pots  are  gleaming  like  gold. 

And  are  brimming  with  oil  as  full  as  they^U  hold; 
Neither  odor  nor  sheen  more  delightful  oould  he— 
They  are_pungent  to  smell  and  refulgent  to  see. 

Diddle  dol  de  1  diddle  dol  de  ! 
O  the  D ^n  daali-pot*s  the  dash-pot  for  me. 

*'  There,  is,  however,  another  feature  in  this  engine,  which  illustrates  to  still 

greater  advantage  the  grandeur  of  D n's  inventive  genius.    That  is,  the  Lm- 

MoTioN.    The  lustre  of  this  device  outshines  even  the  lustre  of  the  dash-pots.    Yon 


Thb  Gbutd  Link-Motion. 

have  just  seen  something  of  its  achievements  in  starting  this  ship.  It  is  not,  like  the 
common  and  vulgar  link-motion  in  general  use,  an  instantaneously  adjustible  ap- 
paratus, easily  worked  by  one  man.  On  the  contrary,  it  requires  only  about  fifteen 
men  to  work  it,  and  it  keeps  them  occupied  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  in  adjusting 
the  vuious  cogs,  and  cranks,  and  levers,  in  conjunction  with  the  cut-off  machinery, 
for  going  ahead  or  backing.    Plainly  enough,  science  marks  this  link-motion  for  its 

own*    Only  a  man  who,  like  D ^n,  had  read  *  Richard  the  Third,'  and  *  drank  of 

the  pure  fountain  at  its  source,'  could  have  devised  it  So  ponderous  is  the  mass  of 
metal  employed,  that  it  necessitates  a  huge  weight,  acting— on  a  principle  of  sweet 
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dmpllol^— orer  a  pollef,  and  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  aroa  of  both  eDgiiMB, 
thereby  to  lessen  what  otherwise  would  be  a  terrible  strain  on  the  ship.  I  am  sat 
joa  will  sympathize  with  my  admiration  for  this  triamph  of  skilL  There  ia  a  gust 
gain,  too,  in  noise  by  this  means— noise  so  salutary  in  its  impression  on  the  eoomMe 
mind.  A  free  spaee  is  made  for  these  weights  to  run  up  and  do¥m  Inside  the  essl 
bunkers;  and  so»  at  the  slightest  motion  of  the  ship,  they  create  a  moat  exhilantfng 
elatter,  harmonizing  with  the  delicious  din  of  the  entire  engine. 

**  These  little  touches  evince  the  philosopher.    Common  minds  would  have  be« 
eon  tent  with  oelerity,  safety,  and  economy,  without  reference  to  the  ornamental  te- 

trleaeles  of  science.    Not  so  the  expansive  D n.    His  progress  in  the  realms  if 

thought  bears  no  distant  analogy  to  the  wise  man's  progress  in  the  realms  of  ei- 
perlenee.  Toath  imagines  that  the  world  was  made  for  man.  Maturity  diseove» 
that  man  was  made  for  the  world.  So  in  mechanism.  To  the  budding  and  tnnoosBl 
D— — n  of  long  sgo,  it  seemed,  no  doubt,  the  dash-pots  were  made  tar  engines.  T» 

the  full-blown  1) ^n  of  to-day,  it  is  manifestly  clear  that  engines  were  made  fiv 

dash-pots.  Hence  the  noble  machinery,  with  its  patent  cut-off  and  astonishing  link- 
motion,  that  we  have  here  the  privilege  to  observe.  It  has  been  constructed  unte 
the  white  light  of  science,  and  without  the  slightest  regard  to  expense.  Its  dash- 
pots  gleam,  in  the  yellow  radiance  of  polished  brass,  snd  its  monkey-tails  an 
marshalled  like  the  Assyrian  cohorts  of  the  pious  Byron.  Ghieat  facilitiee  are  afbxded 
for  the  soothing  influence  of  oil,  and  for  the  consequent  liberal  dissemination  of  postel 
currency  and  green-backed  notes.  The  whistle  is  a  dear  one;  but  Uncle  Samnsl 
{like  the  old  trump  that  he  has  always  been)  pays  for  it  without  a  murmur,  and  wins 

the  unqualified  approbation  of  D n.    Could  more  be  wished  ?    I  leave  it  to  yoar 

judgment  as  a  citizen. 


Oil  is  Aotiyb. 

"  You  have  observed— doubtless  with  profound  amazement— the  striking  eera- 
monies  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  approach  this  engine,  on  the  respective  subjects 
of  starting  and  stopping.  This,  In  itself,  is  evidence  of  almost  human  strength  of 
character.  In  all  experience  It  has  been  found  that  large  bodies  move  slowly— an 
ancient  adage,  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  ease  of  the  Clara  Clariia,    (G.) 

**It  was  D n  who  selected  the  boiler  and  sdapted  the  machinery  of  ttst 

'  thing  of  beauty,'  at  a  cost,  to  the  gifted  Jerome,  of  over  Twenty-One  Thooand 
Dollars.  And  she  sailed  precisely  one  mile  and  a  quarter  In  two  hours  and  a  halt 
being  ultimately  thwarted  by  a  stubborn  and  unaccommodating  tide,  at  Corlear's 

Hook.    Equally  valid  is  the  venerable  adage  as  applied  to  all  D n  engines,  with 

their  inevitable cut-off.    They  start  slowly;  they  run  with  dignity;  they  stop 

with  due  deliberation.  In  watching  this  one,  I  am  often  reminded  of  an  old  gentle- 
man, whose  girls  I  used  to  flirt  with,  when  I  was  a  boy.  A  solid  old  gentleman  he 
was — with  the  gout,  and  a  purple  noise,  and  staunch  conservative  views  ;  and  he  sst 
by  night  in  his  drawing-room,  in  a  marvellous  arm-chair,  his  noble  form  arrayed  in 
indescribable  complications  of  raiment  *Good  evening,  sir,'  I  used  to  say  to  him, 
on  entering  the  room ;  '  it's  a  very  cold  evening.'  And  then  I  turned  my  attentkm  to 
the  girls.  But  the  old  gentleman's  brain  was  an  active  one;  and,  after  predssir 
fifteen  minutes  of  preparation,  his  voice,  emerging  from  many  bandages,  wwlM  be 
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heard  to  answer, '  Yes,  you're  right— the  evenlDg  Is  very  cold.'  There  was  a  solidity 
about  that  old  goDtleman,  very  impressive  to  me  in  those  days;  and  there  is  a  similar 

and  equally  impressive  solidity  about  this  D n  engine.    If  it  has  a  fault ;  that 

fiiult  consists  in  Its  insufficient  illustration  of  its  erudite  author's  idea  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  bricks.  With  that  idea  he  electrified  a  Washington  Jury,  in  the  Bfattingly 
Case,  and  that  idea  once  fully  realized  in  practice,  would  electrify  the  entire 
mechanical  world.  Imagine  a  platform  supporting  a  ton  of  bricks  (H),  placed  upon 
the  end  of  a  one-inch  piston!  Transport  that  image  to  yonder  engine-room^  and 
mark  the  consequence. 

'  How  reason  reels  I 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  Is  man,' 

especially  when  he  happens  to  be  such  a  man  as  D n." 


Persuading  thb  Link  to  Run  Up. 

Here  conticuere  omne8,  and  the  black  bottle  was  circulated.  But  my  eloquent 
friend,  absorbed  in  the  grand  theme,  soon  continued  his  eulogium.  IQIm 

**  The  genius  of  D n  as  been  otherwise  made  manifest  in  four  en  ormous 

lock-shaftsy  garnished  with  numerous  parabolic  cams,  and  designed  for  work!  ng  the 
steam-exhaust  and  cut-off  valves.  It  appears,  too,  in  the  valves  themselves,  upon 
which  all  manner  of  Intricate  instruments  have  been  ingeniously  brought  to  bear,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  abrupt  and  decisive  action  that  should  by  chance  resemble  that 

of  vulgar  machinery.    I  think  it  was  the  sublime  purpose  of  D n,  in  reference 

to  this  engine,  that  it  should  display '  neither  variableness  nor  the  shadow  of  turning.' 
His  liberal  ingenuity  has  combined  the  heavy  metals  as  never  heavy  metals  were 
combined  before.  Not  only  has  he  contrived  a  dash-pot,  to  prevent  the  slamming  of 
the  cut-olf  valve;  bat  he  has  devised  a  lip  to  cushion  on  the  steam  as  it  is  Jammed 
against  the  valve-seat.    I  dwell  upon  these  details  with  a  fascinated  interest.    This 
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Bock-Shaft— BocKnre  in  thb  BiLes-WATEB. 

▼alve  Is  plaK-8hap«d.  On  its  outside  rim  is  a  ring  of  metal  laid  upon  the  seat,  and 
designed  to  give  lead  to  tliis  plug-arrangement,  by  expanding  or  oontraeting  its  citele. 
You  can  have  no  oonception  of  the  felicity  with  whteh  it  works,  unless  you  liaT« 
both  seen  and  heard  it  The  principle  is  that  of  the  organ-pedal,  while  the  music— 
but  what  words  can  do  justice  to  the  incessant  dicfc,  ellcfc-up,  s^,  eUdsety-tUek, 
eUek^Pt  so  clear,  so  distinctly  intoned,  so  soothing  to  the  nervous  system!  Whst 
says  the  poet  Milton  ? 

*  Oan  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  sound. 

Breathe  such  divine,  enohanting  ravishment  !* 

"  I  think  not 
''  You  wiir marvel,  perhaps, that  such 
surpassing  excellence  of  mechanism  is 
not  more  widely  appreciated  in  this 
scientific  generation.  I  must  remind 
you  of  Qalileo  who  was  incarcerated  for 
his  intelligence;  and  of  the  Scottish 
inventor  of  umbrellas,  who  was  pelted 
in  the  streets  for  bearing  up  one  of  his 
own  anti-pluvial   protectors.       It  was 

not  easy  for  even  the  mighty  D n 

to  persuade  Uncle  Samuel  to  buy  the 
whistle.  The  very  machinery  itself — 
coy  and  modest  under  the  eye  of  dls- 


CuT  OFF  Valvk. 


trustful  observation — declined  at  first  to 
operate.  I  recall  the  trial  day  of  she  Pensacola.  The  great  engineer  himself  wss 
on  board,  to  superintend  the  engine.  All  was  excitement  Promptly,  at  the  wofd of 
command,  the  dash-pot  phalanx  seized  their  implements,  and  rushed  into  adka. 
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Pkbvbotly  Clbab  Indioatob  and  DiAeBAM.— a  Triumph  of  Gbniueu 

Galluit  charge  I  I  beheld  it  from  my  station  at  the  valves,  and  thought  that  I  had 
never  seen  a  more  extraordinary  proceeding  towards  an  engbe.  We  made,  I  think, 
some  ninety  odd  trials  before  the  link  would  rise,  and  the  deslred,^and  I  may  say, 


Gallant  CHABes  of  thk  Dash-Pot  Light  Guabd. 

indispensable  vacuum,  consent  to  form.  Ck>yness,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  vice  of  this 
wonderful  engine;  but,  to  cull  once  more  from  those  sweet  pastures  of  song  in  which 
its  inventor  loves  to  ramble, 

**  B*en  its  vices  lean  to  virtae*8  side.' 

I  have  since  noticed  other  manifestations  of  that  coyness.  For  example,  this  ship 
has  excellent  lines  for  sailing.  With  a  ten-knot  breeze,  she  can  out-sail  her  modest 
engines  entirely.  They  are  sensitive  and  sluggish  under  ordinary  treatment.  We 
have  sometimes  made  nine  knots  an  hour,  with  the  vessel  under  sail,  and  the  engines 
doing  their  utmost  That  was  brilliant  I  But  coyness  would  seem  to  settle  upon 
those  cogs,  and  paralyze  those  dash-pots;  and  then  we  have  disconnected  the  pro- 
pellor,  and  so  made  eleven-and-a-half  or  twelve  knots  under  the  same  amount  of 
sail.  At  such  times,  the  engine  may  have  attained  from  ferty  to  forty-four  revolu- 
tions, cutting  off,  as  indicated  by  the  cut-off  dial,  at  three  and  one-tenth  of  the 
stroke.    Steam,  as  you  know,  soon  works  off ;  but  by  using  the  best  of  coal,  and  keep- 
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Working  Water- Valves— A  Recbbation  in  Hot  Wkathkb. 


£cfG£N£SB8  ObDSBED  TO  RePOBT  FOR  DUTT  ON  BOABD  THE  PlNiAOOiLA. 
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ing  the  firemen  in  a  state  of  incessant  and  wliolesome  activity,  we  liave  managed  to 
keep  up  fourteen  pounds;  which  impiies  that,  under  certain  oiroumstances,  a  gieat 
number  of  revolutions  may  be  attained  by  dragging  the  propeller  through  the  water 
as  you  bowl  merrily  along. 


T.  M w  (loq.)-~Shb  wokt  work,  bib.    Can't  q«t  hkr  to  go  over  30, 

NO  HOW. 

D N.— WbLI/— SB— QIYB  HKB  OIL,  AND  SHUT  OFF  THBSB  MOBB  FURNACBS, 

— AND— A— OIL  THK  WIPER— AND— SLACK  OFF  A  BLADE  OF  THE  PROPELLER,— AND— 
BCODR  THOSE  DASH-POTS— AND  SHUT  THE  THROTTLE— AND— YES,  SET  THE  CLOCK 
BAOi;. 
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Cbuibk  FnnsHKD— Thbt  Rbtubk  Home. 

"  And  now,"  said  my  friend,  as  we  rose  from  the  gun-carriage,  '*I  think  your 

curioBity  is  sufficiently  gratified  in  reference  to  the  D n  engine  with  the— — 

cut-off.  You  haye  seen  that  it  is  a  tremendous  and  unparalleled  affair,  and  yon  can- 
not doubt  that  its  invantor  is  a  tremendous  and  unparalleled  man.  How,  then,  cin 
you  censure  me  for  my  devotion  to  science?  In  sudi  a  cause,  who  would  not  ii^iiidiy 
peril  life  and  limb?  I  have  lost  three  fingers,  as  you  see,  and  one  eye  ;  and  Jenkins 
has  lost  an  arm.  Nor  have  our  compatriots  in  the  great  work  escaped  similar  honors 
of  martyrdom.  Thus  the  cause  of  dash-pots  is  prospered ;  and  thus,  at  a  c(mtinned 
and  most  noble  sacrifice  of  oil,  time,  and  human  life,  Uncle  Samuel  enjoys  and  pays 

far  the  delicious  D ^n  Whistle.    And  now,  as  remarked  by  Hamlet,  when  tbont 

to  assault  his  respectable  uncle,  'Let  us  go  in  together  I* " 
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(A.) 

IsHSBWooD  Defined. — Ignorance  and  corruption — Nonsense — Snug,  the 
Joiner— Audacity  and  impudence—Ealse  and  not  ignorant— Entirely  ignorant— 
Utterly  worthless  ignoramus— The  bull  who  took  a  fancy  to  stop  a  locomotive— 
Intriguer— Juggler— Fool— Swindler— Penny-a-liner  —  Bare-faced  fraud — Monu- 
men&l  bra8e--Villian— Source  of  utter  demoralization— lago  and  Uriah  Heep — 

Rascality— The  son  of  a  poor  widow.— Speec/^  of D n  in  the  McMngly 

Case,  pp.  3,  5, 12,  26,  30,  31,  32,  34,  43,  49,  60,  70,  73,  77,  79. 


(B.) 

"  The  contract  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  D n  and By  the 

terms  of  the  contract  the  engine  was  to  be  fully  completed  by  the  Ist  day  of  July, 
1857,  but  the  time  was  subsequently  extended  until  July  Ist.  1858,  and  again  until 
March  1st,  1859,  in  both  cases  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  sureties. 

'*  In  his  report  of  January  1st,  1858,  the  engineer  of  the  Board  reported,  'that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  parts  of  the  new  engine  have  been  received,  and 
the  contractors  expect  soon  to  conmience  the  erection  of  the  engine.  The  new 
engine  house  is  enclosed,  and  every  thing  is  prepared  for  the  erection  of  the 
engine,  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  that  every  thing  on  the  part  of  the 
contractors  would  be  fully  carried  out  during  the  life  of  the  contract.'  But,  on 
the  Ist  of  Janurary,  1859,  we  had  to  report  to  you  that  the  engine  had  not  been 
completed,  and  the  engineer  reported  to  us  that  the  work  on  the  new  engine  was 
not  as  f&T  advanced  as  it  was  anticipated  it  would  be.  The  cylinders  md  been 
set  No  further  portions  of  the  work  had  been  received  during  the  season,  but  a 
large  amount  of  work  in  New  York  was  out  and  nearly  ready  lor  shipment.  The 
contractors  had  notified  him  that  they  had  made  arrangements  to  send  the  work 
forward  by  rail  at  once.  Still,  the  Ist  of  January,  1860,  came,  and  we  were  again 
compelled  to  report  to  you  the  engine  uncompleted;  but  our  engineer  reported  to 
us  that  the  erection  of  the  engine  was  nearly  completed,  and  the  boilers  were 
placed  and  ready  for  the  setting. 

''During  all  this  protracted  and  vexatious  delay  in  getting  this  CDgine  into 
service,  which  was  deemed  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  to  ensure  an 
uninterrupted  supply  of  water,  the  confidence  of  the  engineer  remained  unshaken 
in  its  success,  and  until  last  summer  the  Board  had  repeated  assurances  from  the 
contractors  and  their  agent,  that  it  would  be  completed  and  brought  into  use  in  a 
very  short  time. 

*'  On  the  Ist  of  Januarv,  1861,  we  were  compelled  to  report  to  you  that  the 
engine  had  not  yet  been  offered  us  for  acceptance,  although  tne  engineer  in  chaige 
of  setting  it  up  represented  it  as  nearly  completed,  and  that  he  was  then  at  the 
East,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  consulting  his  employers,  the  contractors,  in 
r^ard  to  getting  it  into  operation.  On  his  return,  in  the  month  of  February,  he 
resumed  work  on  it,  and,  after  maldng  some  changes  in  parts  of  it,  steam  was  got 
up,  and  the  engine  made  short  runs  occasionally  until  the  14th  of  May.  When  it 
became  necessary  to  throw  engine  No.  2  out  of  use,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
important  improvements  on  it,  the  engineer  consented  to  keep  up  a  supply  of 
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water  with  Uieiie#eiigiiie  daring  the  time  oar  eDgine  wtt  bei^  Eb- 

fine  Na  f  wm  oot  of  aae  a  lon^^  time  tiimn  it  mm  expected  it  would  be,  and 
was  not  agmin  brought  into lervioeaiitil the  Istday  of  Jane  last 

"  Sabaeqpently  the  new  engine  was  thoroughly  overhaoled,  roUers  were 
remoTed.  wml  slides  sobetitoted,  and.  after  making  several  short  runs,  the  enci- 
near  in  onaige  closed  the  house,  and  left  for  the  city  of  New  York,  taking  wi&h 
him  the  keys  of  the  engine  house,  to  report  to  his  employers.  Shortly  after  this, 
in  the  month  of  August  last,  the  keys  of  the  house  wers  returned  to  the  SecreUiy 
of  the  Board,  by  express,  and  the  President  of  the  iioard  recieved  a  commnnici- 

tion  from  Mr, D— — n,  one  of  the  contractors,  i^prising  him  that  ttie  kep 

had  been  returned  as  above,  and  with  an  intimation  that  the  contractors  wooM 
probably  abandon  their  intention  of  making  any  farther  efforts  to  complete  the 
engine.^ 

The  above  elegant  extract  was  what  the  seedy  inventor  read  from  the  **Tmih 
AmnuU  lUpori  cf  the  Board  qf  Water  Commi89Umcr$  to  the  Common  Counca  ^ 
the  City  dJDotroU.'' 


(0.) 

It  will  be  obsei red  that  here,  as  in  several  other  instances,   D n's  nge 

(heroic  and  noble  passion  1)  against  Isherwood  breaks  out  blindly,  and  causes 

him  to  confuse  history.    It  was  not  until  the  D n  ^g  was  venr  nearly  hatched, 

that  the  offending  Isherwood  became  Chief  Engineer.    D n^s  first  conquest— 

that  of  Mr.  Secretary  Toucey— was  made  with  comparative  ease.  His  martyr- 
dom, so  touchingiy  depicted  by  himself,  did  not  really  commence  until  after  the 
advent  of  the  new  order  of  things,  under  Mr.  Welles. 

The  poem  which  the  great  engineer  has  thus  artfully  paraphrased  is  the  fol- 
lowing peculiarly  melodious  and  fanciful  description  which  commences  l^atd 
ByroiTs  "  Hebrew  Melodies:" 

8h«  walks  In  beauty,  like  the  lUfffat, 

Of  cloadl«88  cllm<»8  and  starry  skies; 
And  aU  that's  best  of  dark  and  Dright 

Meet  In  her  aspect  and  her  eyes. 
Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  llaht, 

Whloh  heaTen  to  gaudy  day  deates. 

One  shade  the  morei  one  ray  the  less. 

Had  half  Impaired  the  nuneless  srace 
Which  wares  In  erery  raven  trsss. 

Or  softly  Ufhtens  o^er  her  face: 
Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express. 

How  pure,  now  dear  their  dwelling  place. 

And  on  that  cdieek  and  o*er  that  brow, 

So  soft,  so  oalm,  yet  eloquent. 
The  smiles  that  win.  the  Unto  Uiat  gtow. 

But  tell  of  days  In  goodness  spent; 
A  mind  at  peaoe  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  Is  Innocent. 


(E.) 

'*  At  this  point  James  Watt,  the  Shakespeare  of  mechanics  appeared — a  mas 
whose  equal  as  an  engineer  has  not  stood  on  this  earth  since,  nor  do  I  see  sdt 
prospect  that  another  will  come— a  man  on  whose  intellect  the  Almighty  lai 
Iii4>res8ed  that  intuitive  knowledge  of  his  great  physical  truths,  as  he  had  im- 
nressed  upon  the  intellect  of  Shakspeare  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  his  great  moral 
inxths.    He  was  an  humble  man  in  station,  but  illumined  by  the  li^^t  of  genius 

he  rose  into  grandeur  which  will  never  fade It  was  James  Watt  who 

fottght  the  battles  of  civil  liberty  in  tb^  earlier  part  of  this  century.    It  W4  James 
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Watt— not  Lord  Wellington— who  conauered  Napoleon.  He  it  was  who,  by  creating 
that  physical  power,  enabled  England  to  produce  out  of  its  internal  reeoorcee 
those  means  by  which  she  sustained  hersell  against  the  gigantic  strength  of  the 
great  Emperor,  and  carried  on  a  war  that  resulted  in  his  overthrow*  Had  James 
Watt  never  lived,  the  French  Emperor  would  have  wiped  out  from  its  place  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  oat  of  the  catalogue  of  nations,  that  power  and 
people  who  now  domineer  over  land  and  sea.  James  Watt  was  the  great  pillar 
on  which  they  stood,  and  he  it  was  who  fought  the  great  battles  that  maintained 

them  in  their  present  position.''  Sp€e<^,— Speech,  of  D n  in  the  MatUngly  Casey 

pp.  13,  14. 

(F.) 

*'  I  had  read  the  testimony  of  Isherwood  and  appreciated  its  effect;  and  when 
I  entered  this  room,  there  stood  upon  that  stand  one  of  the  cube  of  this  Uon— an 
engine  driver  from  the  Navy  Taro-— sent  here  to  devour  whatever  fragments  had 
been  left  from  the  destructive  meal  of  the  day  before.  He  was  a  gorgeous  crea- 
ture as  he  stood  before  me;  resplendent  with  gold  lace,  his  delicate  white  hands 
unsullied  by  vile  grease,  and  unhardened  by  vulgnur  toil;  his  magnificent  apparel 
shedding  an  efful^nce  of  elory  around  him,  in  which  the  rings  of  Saturn  encir- 
cling his  arms  vied  with  tne  splendors  of  Mars  all  over  his  body  for  supremacy. 
There  he  stood  \ 


"  TheAflsyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  Uke  stars  on  the  sea. 
When  the  blue  ware  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee.* 

^  I  never  behold  one  of  these  magnificent  visions  without  thinkiog  how  striking 
is  the  resemblance  between  an  engine  driver  of  the  United  States  Navy  of  this  day 
and  the  lilies  of  the  valley.  Not,  perhaps,  from  any  peculiar  modesty  which  they 
have  in  common,  but  because  like  them  '  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;  but  I 
say  unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.' " 
— Speeth  of D n  in  the  MattirmVy  Cctsey  p.  11. 


(G.) 


Mb.  D y  AUD  thb  Steam  Yacht  Clara  Clabita. 


To  the  EdUoT  of  the 

Mr.  D n  publishes  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday  last,  a  statement  signed  by  Mr. 

Rowland,  concerning  the  responsibility  for  the  machinery  of  my  steam  yacht,  the 
Clara  CtarUct,  which  is  so  erroneous  and  unjust  thai  I  am  compelled  to  ask  you  to 
publish  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  I  know  them. 

That  some  one  has  very  grossly  blundered  in  the  construction  of  that  machinery, 
is  a  fact  very  well  known.  In  the  ship-yards  along  the  Bast  River  it  is  pretty  well 
understood  who  the  blundering  party  is,  but  the  public  are  not  quite  so  well  advised. 

Mr.  D n,  by  the  statement  alluded  to,  attempts  to  fasten  the  blame  upon  **  a 

gentleman "  whom  be  does  not  name,  but  whom  he  leaves  every  one  reading  the 
article  to  infer,  to  be  me.  Why,  after  all  the  trouble  and  expense  he  has  put  me  to, 
he  should  add  this  extra  charge,  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  that  I  am  done  with  him, 

and  Mr.  Forbes  (whom  he  must  mean,  if  he  means  anybody,)  is  not.  Mr.  D u 

knows  perfectly  well  that  I  never  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  construction 
of  that  machinery.  I  never  gave  an  order  or  made  a  solitary  suggestion  respecting  it. 
I  have  simply  paid  for  the  work  done  under  his  directions.  Knowing  nothing  what- 
ever about  steam  myself ,  X  entrusted  t|iat  department  of  my  vessel  entirely  to  the 
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friendly  superriikm  of  Mr.  Fort>e6.    I  did  it  chiefly  to  avtil  myself  of  ttie  woideifbl 

•Idil  of  Bir.  Forbee'  eoffineer,  Mr.  D ^n,  of  whose  capabilities  in    ttie  way  of 

steam  I  had  heard  glowing  acooonts—partly  from  himself  and  partly  from  otte 
people. 

Mr.  Forbes  knew  all  abont  mj  purpose  of  building  a  steam  yaoht  from  the  veiy 
beginning,  and  took  a  warm  and  friendly  interest  in  its  oonstmotion.  He  knew  that 
I  wished  it  to  be  reasonably  fast,  and  to  be  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  poertble.  Ee 
informed  me  one  day  tliat  he  tiad  foond  an  engine  and  boiler  wtiich  might  posnbkr 

answer  oor  purpose,  and  that  he  '*  would  have  D n  examine  it.**     A  t&m  da}t 

after  this  he  informed  me  that  D n  had  examined  it  and  said  it  uhu  jtutwhatht 

wanud;  that  he  oouUL  adapt  it  to  my  yacht,  gifoing  her  aU  the  power  the  regvirtdL 
The  engine  was  thereupon  purchased  for  the  sum  of  $5,000,  and  Mr.  D  n  pro- 

ceeded to  "  adapt  **  it  The  cost  of  this  adaptation,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  yaoehm 
from  the  Gontinenial  Iron  Works,  now  In  my  possession,  every  dollar  of  whieh  was 
expended  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  D n,  is  $16,178.03.  It  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed by  any  man  of  sense,  that  eiUier  Mr.  Forbes  or  myself  would  have  purchased 

this  en^e  had  it  not  been  represented  as  available.    Nor  could  Mr.  D d,  asaa 

engineer,  have  taken  in  hand  the  job  of  adapt4(n(f  it,  involving  such  an  enormoos  cost, 
unless  he  had  thought  so  likewise. 

At  last  a  trial  trip  was  luuL    I  was  on  board.   Bi(r.  D n  worked  the  engine 

himself,  assisted  by  Mr.  Rowland  and  Mr.  Rowland's  fireman.  We  started  from  the 
Continental  Iron  Works  down  the  river.  The  day  was  fine,  everyUiing  was  in  ordei; 
the  model  of  the  boat  was  pronounced  perfection  and  we  started  off  with  flying 
colors. 

Her  maohhiery  alone  remained  to  be  tried.  To  the  best  of  my  reeoUeetioii  we 
made  one  mUe  and  a  quarter  in  juet  tiwo  howre  and  a  haJf,  It  was  (in  point  of 
space)  a  brief  if  not  a  pleasant  trip  to  all  on  board— including  myself— espedaDy 
ocmsidering  that  I  had  waited  eight  montlis  for  the  adaptation  of  this  machinery.  I 
could  have  had  fiftr  engines  built  during  this  time  notwithstanding  the  **  govern- 
ment pressure."  We  should  have  proceeded  further  down  the  river,  but  at  Corlear's 
Hook  we  were  driven  back— by  the  tide. 

Far  several  weeks  subsequent  to  that  day  the  vessel  was  held  subject  to  Mr. 

O n's  orders  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  further  trial,  and  he  was  r^^eatedly 

invited  to  do  so,  but  would  not  He  having  abandoned  her,  I  caUed  in  the  aid  of 
two  of  the  best  engineers  in  New  York,  (next  best  of  course  to  Mr.  D — — n,)  and  a 

second  trial  was  liad  with  no  better  results.     The  entire  machinery  of  Mr.  D o 

was  condemned  as  utterly  worthless,  and  is  now  being  sold  for  old  iron. 

Some  further  apology  for  this  note— if  further  apology  is  needed— maybe  found 

in  tiie  statement  of  Mr.  D n  yesterday  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  gentlemen, 

that  he  woe  not  on  board  when  the  trial  trip  woe  made;  that  *'  it  was  made  by  aohap 
by  the  name  of  Vanderbllt  who  was  a  fool."  This  ''chap,  Vanderbilt,"  is  the  soper- 
intending  engineer  of  the  Pacific  Mall  Steamship  Company. 

Yours,  Ac,, 

LS01(ABD  W.  Jebome. 


To  the  Edilor  qf  the  Times: 

As  Mr.  D n  has  seen  fit,  in  your  paper  of  this  date,  to  refer  to  conversation 

had  with  me  at  the  Union  Club,  on  the  subject  of  the  machinery  of  Mr.  Jerome's 
yacht,  the  Clara  Clarita,  and  as  his  reference  to  only  a  portion  of  the  conversatioti 
must  have  arisen  from  a  supposition  that  the  remainder  was  immaterial  to  the  ques- 
tion, I  deem  it  but  proper,  both  in  justice  to  truth  as  well  as  to  Mr.   D d's 

reputation  as  an  engineer,  to  recapitulate  the  entire  conversation. 

Mr.  D n,  after  stating  that  the  machinery  was  not  such  as  was  calculated 

to  develop  satisfactorily  the  fine  qualities  of  the  yacht — but  that  he  was  blameless  for 
it,  further  than  regarded  its  adaptation— answered  my  inquiry  as  to  what  speed  could 
be  got  out  of  the  vessel  with  her  ''  adapted  machinery  "  by  ^e  reply  that  she  would 
make  eleven  to  twelve  knots  an  hour,  (a  statement,  by-tlie-by,  which,  when  I  made 
It  to  Mr.  Jerome,  so  surprised  him  as  to  occasion  the  exclamation,  that  '*  if  she  couKk'' 
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not  go  fMter  than  that  be  would  BontUe  her.)  But,  oontlnned  Mr.  D ^n,  with 

such  maohhiery  as  could  be  put  in  the  boat,  giving  me  tbe  entire  control  of  construc- 
tion, I  will  guarantee  a  speed  of  16  to  17  knots;  and  further  the  new  machinery  will 
require  but  twenty  feet  of  the  length  of  the  vessel*  in  lieu  of  the  two-thirds  of  her 
capacity  occupied  by  the  present'*  adaption,''    Now,  leaving  aside  the  fact  of  Mr* 

D n's  denial  that  he  was  present  at  the  trial  trip,  and  that  the  engine  was 

worked  by  him,  and  therefore  that  its  capacities  were  never  fahrly  tested—- the  value 
of  which  denial  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  subjoined  correspondence— it 
appears  to  me  but  fair  to  calculate,  that  as  Mr.  Jerome's  yacht,  with  an  esthnated 
speed  of  twelve  knots,  went  at  the  extraordinary  rate  of  about  half  a  knot,  until  she 
met  the  tide,  when  she  went  backward,  it  appears,  I  say,  but  fair  to  calculate  that 

with  Mr.  D n's  improved  machinery,  she  would  have  gone  much  faster  than 

l^r.  D — ^n's  minimum  of  steam  success,  a  government  vessel.    In  conclusion,  I 

fear  that  when  Mr.  D n  admitted,  for  the  purpose  of  his  discussion  with  the 

Navy  Department,  that  he  was  '*  profoundly  ignorant  of  a  steam  engine,  and  sup- 
posed a  cylinder-head  to  be  a  full  moon,"  he  made  an  admission  of  which  it  will  be 
extremely  di£&cultto  disabuse  the  public  if  liis  future  engineering  efforts  continue  to 
be  crowned  with  the  brilliant  success  of  his  ''adaptation"  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Cla/ra  Clorito. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

£.   RiGGS 


Mb.  Riees  to  Caftun  Smith. 

Nkw  YoBK,  Feb,  8,  1864. 
Captain  Alex.  SmUh: 

Deab  !>ib:— Will  you  please  to  state  who  were  on  board  at  the  trial  trip  of  the 
Clara  Clarlia,  who  worked  the  engine,  who  assisted,  and  about  how  long  you  were 
out? 

Yours,  Ac, 

E.  RlGGS. 


Captain  Smith's  Reply. 

Feb.  8. 1864 

E,  Riggs^  Esq: 

Deab  Sib  :— In  reply  to  your  favor  of  this  date,  I  would  state  that  there  was  on 

board  the  Clofra  Clarita  on  her  trial  trip,  Mr.  D ^n,  Mr.  T.  F.  Rowland,  and 

Warren  £.  Hill,  of  the  Continental  Iron  Works;  Mr.  Foulkes,  the  builder  of  the 
yacht;  Mr.  Jerome,  the  owner;  Mr.  Wm.  Rowland,  the  joiner  owner;  some  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  Continental  Iron  Works,  and  the  ships  company  for  the  day. 

We  were  underway  two  hours  and  a  half,  tbe  engine  being  run  by  Mr.  D n, 

assisted  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Rowland, 

This,  I  believe,  answers  all  your  questions,  yet  I  beg  to  add,  that  which  seemed 
to  me  important,  viz:  that  five  weeks  previously,  I  was  instructed  to  get  up  steam, 
which  I  did,  and  Mr.  D— ^n  worked  ttie  engine  at  the  dock  several  hours. 

I  also  desire  to  inform  you  that  on  Saturday  last,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  T. 

F.  Rowland,  of  the  Contin(;ntal  Works,  he  informed  me  that  what  Mr.  Jerome  had 
written  (refering  to  his  communication  in  the  Times  of  Saturday  last)  was  all  true. 
I  have  been  in  command  of  the  Ola/ra  ClarUa  since  the  18th  day  of  August  last  and 
I  have  never  known  any  thing  to  have  been  done  appertaining  to  her  machinery, 

except  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  D n.    For  so  small  a  matter  as  a  bilgepump, 

which  I  required,  Mr.  Rowland  informed  me  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  consult  Mr. 
V ^n. 

Yours,  Ac, 

Albx.  SauTH, 

Commajiding  Yacht  Clara  Clarita, 
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''  I  will  snppoM  a  Utile  oylliider»  one  Inch  In  dUmetory  and  of  IndeAnito  lenstfc 
and  aplstom  flUliic  In  It,  •team-tiglit,  bat  witlioat  water  McUod;  and  I  wiU  futliec 
•appoee  a  cubic  inch  of  water  to  be  pasted  Into  the  bottom  of  that  cylinder,  and  tfae 
plMOQ  tobe  then  let  down  on  the  water;  and  I  will  sappoee  that  on  the  lop  of  tliat 

piston  there  Is  a  platform  carrying  a  ton  weight  of  Mcks.''— i> n'e  speeds  te 

the  HaMngJy  Ca$0t  pp.  16. 
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Ellis,  William.  64, 137 
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clined, 800;  Wright's,  516;  vibrating  lever, 
637 

JCn^ifiMT,  82 
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Page  64,  line  17,  omit  «(of"  before  the  word  ('the." 
Page  199,  line  6,  should  be  '^theae"  instead  of  '<their." 
Page  880,  line  21,  ^aitteral''  should  be  '^littoral." 
Page  465,  line  24,  ^^slooping"  should  be  <  ^sloping/ ^ 
Folios  171-172  omitted. 
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